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Meetings  of  the  Session  1923-24. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  14,  1923, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell,  W.C.  William  Minet,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  9  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

William  Julien  Courtauld,  Esq.,  Penny  Pot,  Halstead,  Essex. 

The  Eoyal  Library,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  London  Library. 

The  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah. 

The  Grand  Eapids  Public  Library,  Michigan. 

The  President,  Sir  Kobert  A.  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  read 
a  paper  entitled  '  The  Huguenots  in  Kent.' 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  9,  1924, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell,  W.C.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  14,  1923,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Lady  Downes,  Lyceum  Club  and  Varengeville-sar-mer,  France. 
Herbert  George  de  Fraine,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England. 
Edward  John  Mateer,  Esq.,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lart,  F.E.Hist.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  '  Human 
Documents;  Proces  contre  les  Cadavres.' 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  12,  1924,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell,  W.C.  Sir  Kobert  A.  MoCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  9  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

George  Courtauld,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  entitled  '  Huguenot  London  :  Covent  Garden,  the 
Savoy,  and  the  Strand,'  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee. 

Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  14, 
1924,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell,  W.C.  Sir  Robert  A. 
MccIll,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  12  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Miss  Louisa  Mary  Le  Maitre  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

M  le  Pasteur  Jacques  Pannier,  Secretaire  et  Bibliothecaire 
de  la  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  Pans, 
and  Professor  Francois  Frederic  Roget,  of  Geneva  University, 
were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President—Six  Robert  Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C. 

Vice-Presidents.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor; 
Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  ;  George  Beau- 
mont Beeman;  William  Minet,  F.S.A.  ;  Charles  Poyntz 
Stewart,  F.S.A.Scot. ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer.— Arthur  Herve  Browning. 

Honorary  Secretary.— Samuel  Romilly  Roget. 

Members  of  Council— Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh ;  Henry 
Martyn  Cadman-Jones  ;  The  Rev.  William  George  Cazalet ; 
Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  ;  Samuel 
Austin  Courtauld  ;  Robert  William  Dibdin  ;  Alfred  Edward 
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Duchesne;  Francis  de  Havilland  Hall,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. ; 
Charles  Edmund  Lart,  T.D.,  F.B.Hist.S.  ;  Ernest  Carrington 
Ouvry,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. ;  Orlando  Henry  Wagner  ;  Allan  Ogier 
Ward,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S. 

The  following  alteration  to  the  By-laws  proposed  by  the 
Council  was  agreed  to  :  / 

In  By-law  VII,  in  the  sentence '  Ladies  and  Honorary  Eellows 
are  not  eligible  as  members  of  the  Governing  Body,'  to  omit 
the  words  *  Ladies  and  '.  . 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  was  read  as  follows  : 

Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Keport,  five  new  Fellows  of  the  Society 
have  been  elected,  and  five  libraries — three  in  America,  one 
in  Holland,  and  one  in  London — have  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Fellowship  under  By-law  III.  The  Council 
regrets,  however,  to  have  to  report  the  loss  of  twelve  Fellows 
by  death  and  five  by  resignation  during  the  Session.  One 
Fellow  has  also  been  amoved  owing  to  non-payment  of  arrears 
of  Subscription.  The  Fellowship,  therefore,  now  stands  at 
309,  made  up  of  249  Fellows,  representing  the  descendants  of 
over  600  French  Protestant  Kefugee  families,  9  Honorary 
Fellows,  and  51  Subscribing  Libraries  under  By-law  III.  There 
are  at  present  no  Honorary  Corresponding  Members  under 
By-law  VI.  The  total  shows  a  decrease  of  eight  against  the 
corresponding  figure  in  last  year's  report,  but  one  new  candidate 
for  Fellowship  and  two  for  Honorary  Fellowship  are  presented 
for  election  at  the  meeting  to  which  this  report  is  submitted. 
The  decrease  of  Fellowship  below  that  of  the  previous  year 
Was  recorded  last  year  as  eleven,  but  for  the  Session  1921— 
1922  the  figure  was  twenty-two.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  these  signs  of  gradual  recovery  from  the  depressed  con- 
dition inevitable  to  the  years  following  the  war  will  continue, 
and  that  next  year  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the 
Fellowship  may  be  recorded.  It  is  mainly  by  the  personal 
endeavours  of  individual  Fellows  that  the  work  and  objects 
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of  the  Society  can  be  made  known  to  those  interested  in 
Huguenot  history  and  research,  and  that  the  present-day 
members  of  the  many  families  in  this  country  of  French 
Protestant  Refugee  descent  can  be  brought  together  at  the 
Society's  meetings  in  representative  numbers.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  now  twelve  Societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  correspondence  with  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Council  is  desirous  of  drawing 
into  closer  contact  with  these  institutions  both  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  publications  and  otherwise. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  W.  Minet,  explaining  the  work 
of  the  Society,  is  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  L'Histoire  du  Protestantismefrangais, 
of  the  Committee  of  which  Society  your  President  is  an 
Honorary  Member,  and  in  return  the  Secretary  of  the  Paris 
Society  has  sent  a  paper  setting  forth  the  work  accomplished, 
and  yet  to  be  undertaken,  by  his  Society.  This  will  appear 
in  English  in  the  next  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

During  the  Session  under  review,  three  ordinary  meetings 
have  been  held  at  which  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed, 
and  the  President  is  to  give  his  Annual  Address  at  the  meeting 
to  which  this  report  will  be  presented.  All  these  meetings 
have  been  held  at  the  Hotel  Russell,  and  have  been  preceded 
by  the  usual  dinners  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  guests. 
The  attendance  both  at  the  meetings  and  at  the  dinners  has 
shown  a  slight  improvement,  but  the  Council  would  like  to  be 
able  to  welcome  a  larger  number  of  Fellows  and  their  friends  to 
the  meetings,  including  those  to  whom  it  may  be  inconvenient 
to  attend  the  dinner  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Since  the  war,  owing  partly  to  the  continued  high  cost 
of  printing  and  paper,  the  Council  has  been  unable  to 
recommend  the  carrying  out  of  as  full  a  programme  in  the 
issue  of  Publications  as  would  have  been  desirable,  especially 
at  a  time  when,  owing  to  a  diminution  in  membership,  the 
income  of  the  Society  showed  a  downward,  rather  than  an 
upward,  tendency.  As,  however,  there  are  signs  of  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  both  of  these  directions,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  full  activities  of  the  Editing  Committee 
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will  be  resumed.  Although  no  new  volume  of  the  Society's 
quarto  series  of  Publications  has  been  issued  since  the  two 
which  were  placed  in  the  Fellows'  hands  last  Session,  a  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  the  transcription  of  Registers,  etc.,  and 
further  volumes  are  in  active  preparation.  Of  these,  the 
Eegisters  of  the  St.  James's  and  Swallow  Street  Churches  are 
now  in  the  printers'  hands,  and  should  be  ready  for  issue  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  Registers  of  the  French  Churches 
of  Leicester  Fields  etc.  are  practically  complete  in  MS.,  and  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books  of  the  Weavers 
Company  of  London  relating  to  foreign  weavers,  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller,  is  also  complete  in  MS.  form 
except  -for  the  Index.   

The  Council  regrets  that  the  issue  of  the  Proceedings  is 
somewhat  in  arrear.  No.  5  of  Volume  XII  containing  the 
papers  read  during  the  Session  1921-22,  and  other  valuable 
contributions,  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  but 
the  number  containing  the  papers  read  during  the  Session 
1922-23,  which  it  had  been  hoped  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fellows  by  now,  forms  the  concluding  number  of  a  volume, 
and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  complete  the  Index  of 
the  |  whole  volume  in  time.  The  issue  containing  the  papers 
of  the  present  Session  will  be  taken  in  hand  at!  once,  and  it 
i|3  Hoped  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  issue  lit  before  the 
first  meeting  of  the  next  Session. 

The  *  Huguenot  War  Record  '  is  still  on  sale  as  a  separate 
publication,  and  the  Council  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  any 
further  particulars  which  Fellows  may  care  to  send  in  are  still 
welcome.  Some  additional  entries  are  to  be  published  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 

During  the  Session  new  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  storage  of  the  Society's  stock  of  Publications.  These  had 
formerly  been  kept  at  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park 
Road,  but  owing  to  limitations  of  space  this  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Trustees  of 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Gordon  Square,  a  subscribing  institution 
to  the  Society,  a  room  at  that  institution  has  been  placed  at 
the  Society's  disposal  at  very  advantageous  terms,  and  the 
stock  is  now  conveniently  arranged  therein,  so  that  back 
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numbers  of  the  publications,  which  are  often  called  for,  are 
easily  available.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Society's  Historical  Library 
which  is  still  at  the  French  Hospital,  where  it  was  deposited 
in  1900.  The  existence  of  this  library  is  perhaps  not  as  well 
known  to  Fellows  as  it  might  be,  and  the  Council  desires  to 
remind  Fellows  that  they  have  the  right  to  borrow  books 
therefrom  on  written  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Hospital. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  organise  a  Summer  Con- 
ference as  provided  for  by  By-law  XIV,  and  in  this  connection 
it  should  be  recorded  that  the  intended  visit  of  a  party  repre- 
senting the  Huguenots  of  America,  referred  to  in  last  year's 
report,  was  postponed  to  this  summer,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
Fellows  will  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
party  who  will  be  making  a  preliminary  tour  in  England  during 
July,  before  visiting  the  Continent. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  December  81, 
1923,  are  appended  to  this  report.  They  have  been  duly 
audited  by  the  Honorary  Auditors  to  the  Society,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  income  from  all  sources  shows  a 
slight  increase  over  that  for  the  previous  year,  being  £455  Is., 
against  £424  8s.  2d.  An  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
is  shown  of  £54  12s.  Id.,  but  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  cash 
balance  of  £209  0s.  lOd.  and  invested  funds  valued  at 
£1883  13s.  2d. 

The  Council  wishes  to  place  on  record,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  its  thanks  for  the  work  done  during  the  Session  by 
the  Honorary  and  other  Officers,  including  Mr.  A.  Herve 
Browning,  who  as  Hon.  Treasurer  has  administered  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  Messrs.  W.  Minet  and  W.  Grellier,  who  acted 
as  Honorary  Auditors,  Mr.  S.  B.  Boget,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi,  whose 
duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  have  been  more  onerous  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  the  Index 
to  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  President  then  read  his  Address  as  follows  : 
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Address  to  the  Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting  op 
the  Huguenot  Society  op  London,  by  Sir  Robert 
A.  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.O.,  President. 

In  this  Society  precedent  and  custom  have  alike  decreed 
that  at  this  meeting  the  President  should  deliver  his  annual 
address  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  Session. 
The  lawyer  after  his  kind  desires  to  follow  precedent  and  to 
defer  to  custom,  even  when  he  thinks  the  precedent,  doubtful 
and  the  custom  not  exactly  proved.    I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  precedent  that  I  desire  to  follow,  but  the  custom 
presents  more  difficulty.    The  President  is  expected  to  deal 
with  the  papers  read  during  the  Session,  and  in  this  case  the 
President  is  one  of  the  readers,  and  he  is  faced  with  the  invidious 
duty  of  criticising  his  own  paper.    In  dealing  with  the  papers 
delivered  during  the  Session,  one  cannot  forget  that  one  is 
addressing  those  who  heard  the  lecture  and  the  discussion 
following  the  lecture,  and  so  seems  to  be  repeating  the  thrice- 
told  tale.    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  would  have  been  a 
dull  lay  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  actual  experience  of 
the  listener  during  the  previous  few  months. 

It  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  President  to  recall  the 
losses  of  the  Society  during  the  Session. 

Mrs.  Somes  and  Miss  Florence  Louisa  La  yard  were  near 
relatives  of  the  Society's  first  President,  and  were  long  con- 
nected with  the  Society  and  rendered  the  Society  much  service. 
Even  those  of  us  who  remember  the  joke  of  Lady  Palmerston 
will  not  forget  how  much  this  Society  owes  to  its  first  President 
for  his  guidance  and  historical  direction  during  its  very  early 
days. 

I  must  also  mention  the  late  Dr.  John  William  Pare, 
Mr  F.  0.  Rybot,  Major-General  Kinchant,  and  the  Rev. 
Louis  Verdier,  and  also  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  French  Architecture,  particularly  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  He  was  connected  with  several  distinguished  Huguenot 
families,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  our  Fellows. 

Miss  Eleanor  Frances  Jourdain  had  been  Principal  of 
St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford,  since  the  year  1915.  Her  name 
marks  her  connection  with  a  well-known  Huguenot  family, 
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and  she  was  connected  with  many  other  Huguenot  families 
equally  well  known.  A  student  of  St.  Hugh's  impressed  me 
when  she  said  a  short  time  ago  that  Miss  Jourdain  would  have 
left  a  splendid  record  in  Oxford  if  she  had  only  ceased  to  be 
Principal  two  or  three  years  ago.  She  would  have  left  an 
unrivalled  reputation  as  a  French  historian,  and  a  sympathetic 
critic  of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  independence.  We 
must  all  lament  that  her  last  days  were  clouded  and  disturbed 
by  University  and  College  dissensions,  but  none  of  us  are 
likely  to  forget  that  she  was  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  courage 
and  the  constancy  of  the  Huguenot  race. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  has  not 
diminished  appreciably.  The  fellowship  remains  practically  the 
same,  the  number  now  stands  at  312  made  up  of  250  ordinary 
Fellows,  51  Libraries,  and  11  Honorary  Fellows.  Having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  the  numbers  seem  to  me  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  may  I  venture  to  repeat  what  I  said  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  your  President  V  As  an 
Historical  Society  we  must  provide  against  shrinkage.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  Our  own  publications  give  us 
a  list  of  Huguenot  families,  some  of  great  historical  renown, 
who  are  not  represented  here.  The  record  of  the  Huguenot 
volunteers  in  the  Great  War  gives  an  additional  roll  of  honour 
of  the  families  who  should  be  represented  in  the  Huguenot 
Society.  These  are  defects  which  some  of  our  members  can  help 
to  remedy.  An  increase  of  members  would  enable  us  to 
extend  our  usefulness  and  our  influence,  and  to  hasten  the 
publications  of  our  researches  and  proceedings  which  are  of 
great  Huguenot  importance,  and  of  general  historical  interest. 
In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  printing,  our  publications,  not  as 
extensive  as  some  of  us  should  wish,  are  of  great  interest  to 
all  our  members.  The  registers  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  St. 
James's,  and  of  the  Swallow  Street  churches  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers.  The  Eegister  of  Leicester  Fields  Church, 
near  Glasshouse  Street,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  probably 
be  put  in  the  printers'  hands  in  the  autumn.  The  historical 
interest  of  these  publications,  and  the  use  to  which  they  can 
be  put  by  our  members  in  preparing  papers  for  the  Society, 
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I  will  refer  to  later,  but  here  I  wish  to  recall  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  all  our  members  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Minet  who 
have  prepared  these  important  records.  The  reports  of  the 
papers  of  last  Session  and  this  Session  will,  I  hope,  be  m  the 
hands  of  our1  members  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  one 
phase  of  our  activities  to  which  I  attach  great  importance. 
To  have  the  printed  record  before  one's  eyes  ere  the  recollection 
of  the  hearer  fades  is  an  advantage  which  all  can  appreciate. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  skill  and  care  of  our  Treasurer 
that  the  income  for  the  year  1923  is  substantially  better  than 
that  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  previous  year's  was  a 
great  improvement  on  some  of  the  War  years. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  our  relations  with  the 
corresponding  Society  in  France  are  most  cordial.  They 
have  honoured  this  Society  and  myself  by  electing  your 
President  an  honorary  member  of  the  French  Society,  and  on 
your  behalf  I  have  gratefully  acknowledged  the  compliment. 
Mr.  Minet  has  contributed  a  paper  in  French  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  their  Secretary  has  sent  us  a  paper  in  English 
for  publication  in  our  Proceedings. 

We  have  been  promised  a  visit  this  summer  by  the  Huguenot 
Societies  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  hope  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  found  for  a  conference  when  the  pro- 
ceedings and  researches  of  our  Society  and  theirs  can  be 
compared  and  discussed.  We  know  too  little  of  the  Huguenot 
influence  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  must  all  hope 
that  the  discussions  of  Huguenot  influence  in  the  British 
Empire  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  may  tend  to 
develop  a  new  bond  in  the  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  such  a  bond  of 
liberty  and  peace  we  must  all  earnestly  pray. 

The  three  papers  we  have  heard  during  the  present  session 
suggest  to  me  some  considerations  on  History,  which  I  submit 
to  the  serious  deliberation  of  our  Society.  The  word  both 
in  Greek  and  in  English  has  been  habitually  used  in  two 
different  senses.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  describe  the  record, 
and  sometimes  to  describe  the  events  recorded.  We  say  that 
kings  and  statesmen,  great  military  and  naval  leaders,  make 
History,  and  that  the  historian  only  records  the  events  which 
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the  great  actors  create.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  has 
been  recognised  that  History  involves  two  distinct  operations — 
one  of  which  the  investigation  is  in  the  field  of  science,  while 
the  other,  the  presentation  of  the  causes  and  effects  investigated, 
is  in  the  field  of  art.  It  is  when  the  distinction  is  realised  that 
we  can  reject  the  pessimistic  dictum  of  Macaulay — appro- 
priately part  of  his  Sermon  in  a  Churchyard — 

4  That  Science  is  a  blind  man's  guess, 
And  History  a  nurse's  tale.' 

Now  in  these  three  papers  we  have  heard  the  description 
of  Huguenot  history  in  France  and  Huguenot  association 
with  Kent,  the  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  London.  Huguenot 
history  roughly  divides  itself  into  two  eras  :  the  history  of 
our  predecessors  in  France,  and  the  history  of  our  emigrants 
in  Britain.    Such  history  does  not  lend  itself  to  division 
by  actual  dates.     It  cannot  be  ascertained  by  metes  and 
bounds,  but  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  we  must  select 
approximate    dates,   and    these   dates    are  naturally  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV  in  1598, 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  in  1685, 
and  in  1802  Napoleon,  the  law  which  recognised  the  legal 
standing  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France.    The  Huguenots 
repeated  with  enthusiasm  the  words  that  Napoleon  spoke  to 
their  representatives  :  '  The  Empire  of  Law  ends  where  the 
undefined  Empire  of  Conscience  begins.    Law  and  Princes 
are  equally  powerless  against  this  Liberty.'    As  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  there  were  events  and  tendencies  long 
before  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  which  the  student  of  Huguenot 
history  must  have  regard.    The  writers  of  history,  the  writers 
of  romance,  and  the  writers  of  poetry  in  France  and  England 
have  described  the  effects  of  the  persecution  before  and  after 
the  revocation.    Our  records  show  clearly  that  in  many  cases 
before  1685  the  Huguenots  in  France  had  suffered  a  persecution 
more  intense  and  more  barbarous  than  any  persecution  from 
the  time  of  Nero,  but  the  details  only  confirm  the  historical 
induction   now  established,   I   think,   beyond   the  efforts 
of  partisan  criticism.    English  history  and  French  history, 
English  romance  writers  and  French  romance  writers,  only 
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express  the  spirit  of  toleration  to  which  Voltaire  gave  such 
eloquent  expression  in  his  brilliant  appeal  for  toleration. 
A  new  translation  of  that  great  work  is  much  needed.  Here 
let  me  say  that  in  the  late  references  to  Byron  and  the  quota 
tions  I  did  not  see  one  reference  to  his  appreciative  estimate 
of  Voltaire's  great  work,  which  vindicated  too  late  to  save 
the  victim,  the  unfortunate  Huguenot  Calas— sacrificed  to 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived    Byron  says,  in  a  note  to  Childe  Harold,  that  the  modern 
school  can  produce  no  action  to  equal  or  to  approach  the 
defence  of  this  poor  Huguenot  family  by  the  great  and 
unequalled  genius  of  the  universal  Voltaire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  and  romance  have  done  almost 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  general  history  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Huguenot  in  France.  Particular  instances  may  confirm 
or  qualify  the  verdict  of  history,  but  the  alteration  will,  I  think, 
be  immaterial  to  the  general  conclusion.  No  fresh  instances 
are  likely,  I  think,  to  displace  the  general  conclusion  of 

history.  .  . 

Mr.  Lart,  in  his  interesting  papers,  has  given  us  some  striking 
instances  of  the  intense  persecution  under  the  extended  powers 
of  the  Intendant,  and  the  horrible  policy  of  coercing  the  living 
by  brutal  indignities  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Huguenot 
literature  gives  us  many  examples  of  terror  producing  the 
dire  result  of  hysterical  expressions  in  language  derived  from 
the  Apocalypse  or  recalling  the  recollection  of  Christian  writh- 
ing in  the  grip  of  Giant  Despair. 

Our  proceedings  and  the  proceedings  of  the  corresponding 
Society  in  France  seem  to  me  to  show  that  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  for  Huguenot  history  from  further  examples  of  that 
spirit.    We  should  direct  our  inquiries  more  immediately  to 
the  effect  which  Huguenot  immigration  and  influence  have 
had  on  the  history  of  the  British  people.    Our  records  give  us 
invaluable  instances  of  individual  success  and  individual  effort. 
They  do  not  give  us  the  national  result  of  Huguenot  influence. 
We  do  well  to  recall  the  great  services  rendered  to  British  life 
by  such  men  as  Romilly  and  Garrick,  by  the  great  preachers, 
the  great  financiers,  and  the  great  merchants  of  the  Huguenot 
race,  but  there  is  a  not  less  important  class  whose  influence 
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we  should  recall.  As  many  of  our  papers  disclosed,  some  of 
the  most  valuable  emigrants  arrived  in  England,  despoiled 
of  their  lands  and  possessions,  and  martyrs  to  their  faith  ; 
but  they  brought  with  them  what  persecution  could  not  destroy, 
the  knowledge  and  skill  and  industry  which  they  learnt  in 
their  various  avocations.  It  may  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
influence  of  the  lowly  Huguenot,  *  the  heroes  of  the  plough 
and  loom,  the  anvil  and  the  forge.'  Their  tale  is  left  untold, 
or  forgotten  in  '  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 

To  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Minet  and  his  prede- 
cessors we  may  direct  useful  inquiries,  but  the  investigation 
is  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  result  may  be  of  some  historical 
importance  to  our  history  and  the  history  of  the  English 
people.  Such  inquiries  may,  it  is  true,  only  lead  to  the  history 
of  '  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure,'  but  among  them  there 
were  many  who  did  seriously  affect  and  enormously  improve 
British  industrial  life,  and  of  them  the  tale  should  not  be 
left  untold.  When  we  recall  what  France  lost  and  Britain 
gained  by  the  barbarous  persecution  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  we  recall  the  services  rendered 
to  England  in  the  days  of  her  dire  need  by  Huguenot  emi- 
grants, we  may  well  desire  to  associate  their  influence  and  their 
example  with  the  places  in  which  their  industries,  their 
religion,  and  their  charities  were  founded.  History  grips  our 
memory  when  it  is  associated  with  place  and  name.  The 
student  of  Gibbon  will  recall  his  eloquent  paragraph  in  which 

'  the  Lord  of  Irony,  that  master-spell,' 

describes  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican  wilich 
were  polluted  by  the  blood  of  the  first  martyrs,  and  on  which 
the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  now  stands.  The  admirers 
of  Dr.  Johnson  will  recall  his  sympathetic  appeal  to  those 
whose  patriotism  gains  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
and  whose  piety  grows  warmer  amid  the  ruins  of  Iona. 

As  I  have  more  than  once  said  here  and  elsewhere,  I  think 
that  no  words  are  too  strong  to  express  our  righteous  con- 
demnation of  the  atrocious  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  it 
is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  those  days  civil  and  religious 
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liberty,  even  in  the  British  Isles,  was  in  a  state  of  feeble  and 
precarious  infancy.   When  the  unfortunate  Protestants  in 
France  were  groaning  under  the  relentless  persecution  of 
Louis  XIV  and  his  successor,  the  unfortunate  Eoman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  were  groaning  under  the  Penal  Law,  which  Edmund 
Burke,  Hallam,  and  Lecky  have  condemned  in  words  familiar 
to  every  constitutional  lawyer.   But  there  is  this  distinction 
to  be  observed.    In  Ireland  it  was  the  persecution  by  a  small 
powerful  minority  of  a  great  majority  of  Eoman  Catholic 
people,  and  in  consequence  ineffective.    In  France  it  was  the 
persecution  of  a  small  minority  by  a  great  majority  eager  for 
persecution  and  urged  on  by  a  powerful  Church    When  from 
our  present  position  of  constitutional  freedom  we  look  back  on 
the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of  France  or  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  we  may  all  join  in  Tennyson's  prayer 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  : 

£  That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes.' 

Our  proceedings  contain  many  examples  of  the  magical 
influence  of  place  and  name  and  industry  in  the  history  of 
the  Huguenot  emigrants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  attach 
so  much  importance  to  it  that  I  do  not  fear  repetition  of  place 
or  name.  The  restatement  of  the  facts  may  even  be  necessary, 
and  the  fresh  thought  upon  existing  facts  by  the  application  of 
a  fresh  mind  to  them  may  give  a  new  light  to  established  facts. 

Our  members  should  refer  to  our  past  records,  and  our 
members  who  heard  the  last  paper  of  Mr.  Manchee  on  the 
Huguenot  associations  of  the  Savoy  and  Covent  Garden, 
even  those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  retentive  memories 
willjoin  in  the  melancholy  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold  that 

'  Each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill, 
And  we  forget  because  we  must 
And  not  because  we  will.' 

When  we  read,  as  most  of  us  have  already  read,  the  descrip- 
tions, often  bald  and  prosaic,  of  the  sufferings  and  flight  and 
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marvellous  escapes  of  the  Huguenot  ladies  who  found  safety 
in  England,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  that  some  lady  member 
of  our  Society  has  not  given  us,  with  the  sympathy  of  sex,  a 
paper  on  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  Huguenot  Lady 
Eefugee. 

I  feel  that  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition  we  must  bring 
home  to  our  members  the  Huguenot  associations  that  cling 
round  Canterbury  and  Sandwich,  Spitalfields  and  Norwich, 
Coventry  and  Dublin  and  Ulster,  and  to  the  illustration  and 
extension  of  these  Huguenot  associations  I  cordially  invite 
the  energy,  research,  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  in  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Miss  La  Touche  showed  an 
example  of  the  Huguenot  cross  as  made  by  a  jeweller  in  Paris, 
which  is  interesting,  as  having  been  worn  in  large  numbers  by 
French  Protestant  soldiers  during  the  war. 
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Ct)£  lugumote  m  Stent 

By  Sir  ROBERT  A.  McCALL,  K.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

In  writing  this  paper  I  have  been  impressed  with  a  difficulty 
which  confronts  our  Society  and  our  Lecturers— the  difficulty 
of  adequately  dealing,  in  a  short  time,  with  a  detached  part 
of  the  history  of  a  great  people.    In  our  short  meetings  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  consider  adequately  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances of  even  a  small  era  of  history.    The  contribution 
which  we  make  to  history  is  always  liable  to  the  trite  criticism 
that  we  are  conveying  a  misleading  impression  when  we  lift 
a  small  part  of  the  curtain  which  hangs  before  an  era  of 
conflicting  forces,  conflicting  tendencies,  and  conflicting  move- 
ments.   At  our  individual  meetings  we  are  the  victims  of  the 
circumstance  of  time  ;  and  we  can  only  hope,  when  our  con- 
tributions to  history  are  impartially  surveyed  together  and 
in  their  true  perspective,  that  they  constitute  some  aid  to  the 
recognised  evolution  of  modern  history  which  begins  with  the 
Eenaissance.    The  fear  which  I  venture  to  express  is,  I  think, 
the  fear  which  every  student  of  history  feels,  when  trying  to 
discuss  small  sections  of  history  involving  political  and  religious 
controversy.    This  is  a  difficulty  from  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape,  for  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  history  of  political  and  religious  controversy.    And  it  is 
while  I  am  very  conscious  of  this  difficulty  that  I  invite 
you  to  consider  a  sketch  of  the  Huguenots  in  Kent,  the 
county  to  which  they  came,  the  emigrants  who  came,  and  the 
effect  they  left  on  the  county  of  their  adoption. 

The  county  of  Kent,  like  its  predecessor  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  has  many  attractions  for  the  student 
of  natural  scenery,  for  the  student  of  history,  and  for  the 
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student  of  literature.  Travellers  and  poets,  native  and 
foreign,  have  proclaimed  Kent,  with  justice,  to  be  the  '  Garden 
of  England.'  Drayton,  in  his  '  Polyolbion,'  only  expresses 
the  general  appreciation  : 

'  Oh,  famous  Kent,  quoth  he, 
What  County  hath  this  Isle 
That  can  compare  with  thee  1  ' 

The  student  of  history  recalls  the  many  places  in  the  county 
intimately  associated  with  the  story  of  English  development 
and  the  evolution  of  English  constitutional  liberty.  The 
student  of  English  literature  turns  to  the  many  county 
mementoes  intimately  associated  with  poets,  warriors,  and 
statesmen,  and  perhaps  lingers  at  last  under  the  spell  of 
Penshurst,  where  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  brings  back 
the  record  of  all  that  is  best  and  bravest  in  the  history  of  the 
Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  still  lives 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as  the  Marcellus  of  English 
literature.  Two  centuries  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Zutphen, 
a  brother  poet,  Shelley,  expressed  the  faith  of  his  countrymen — 

'  Sidney  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  a  spot.' 

But  Kent  is  more  especially  the  kingdom  or  the  county  of 
invasion.  Its  geographical  position  in  regard  to  the  Continent 
made  it  so.  Antiquaries  have  revealed  to  us  the  evidence 
of  invasions  in  prehistoric  times,  leaving  the  mixed  people 
which  Julius  Caesar  found  in  Kent  when  he  first  landed  on 
Walmer  Beach  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  has  described  the  people  he  found  as  the  most  civilised 
of  all  the  nations  of  Britain,  those  who  inhabit  Kent,  which 
is  an  entirely  maritime  district  near  to,  but  differing  much 
from,  the  adjoining  country  of  Gaul.  The  abiding  influence 
of  Eoman  occupation  in  Kent  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
For  over  400  years  the  Bomans  gave  to  Britain  security  from 
invasion,  consolidated  conquest  by  colonisation  following  in 
the  wake  of  her  victorious  armies.  They  drove  the  road, 
bridged  the  ford,  and,  what  is  of  more  national  importance, 
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brought  the  barbarous  and  lawless  under  the  sanction  of  Eoman 
law,  Eoman  influence,  and  Eoman  civilisation. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  sums  up  two  periods  when  he  says  : 

'  Kent  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ 
Is  termed  the  ci vilest  place  of  all  this  isle. 
Sweet  is  the  country  because  full  of  riches, 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy.' 

Dean  Merivale,  in  his  history,  gives  the  effect  in  few  words  : 
'  The  Britons  in  Kent  soon  acquiesced  in  the  dominion  of  Eome  ; 
her  manners,  her  arts  and  her  commerce  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  regions  conquered  by  the  sword.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  were  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity ;  the 
products  of  Britain,  rude  as  they  were,  consisting  only  of 
raw  materials,  were  demanded  by  Gaul  and  Germany,  and 
exchanged  for  arts  and  letters,  which  at  least  disguised  the 
servitude  of  Britain  with  silken  fetters.'  Perhaps  in  this  policy 
of  commerce  and  civilisation  following  in  the  wake  of  conquest 
can  be  seen  the  germ  of  the  British  system  of  colonisation 
which,  as  Lord  Beacon sfield  said,  made  England  the  mistress 
of  a  great  maritime  Empire,  extending  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  farthest  ocean  of  the  world. 

When  the  Eoman  armies  withdrew  from  Britain,  Kent  was 
the  landing-place  for  the  invading  Saxon,  and  later  the  Dane 
found  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent  the  most  attractive  point  of 
invasion. 

The  spirit  of  the  men  of  Kent,  which  Julius  Caesar  described, 
had  not  deserted  them  when  William  the  Conqueror  found 
it  more  politic  to  parley  with  them  and  leave  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  own  cherished  customs. 

It  was  this  phase  of  Kentish  independence  which  Drayton 
recorded  when  he  wrote  : 

'  0  noble  Kent,  this  praise  doth  thee  belong, 
Most  hard  to  be  controlled,  impatientest  of  wrong, 
Who  when  the  Norman  first  with  pride  and  horror  swayed, 
Threwest  off  the  servile  yoke  upon  the  English  laid, 
And  with  a  high  resolve  most  bravely  did  restore 
That  liberty  so  long  enjoyed  by  thee  before  ; 
Not  suffering  foreign  laws  should  thy  free  customs  bind, 
Then  only  showest  thyself  of  ancient  Saxon  kind.' 
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In  the  turbulent  reign  of  King  John,  Kent  was  the  selected 
place  for  French  invasion.  Later,  the  three  castles  of  Walmer, 
Deal,  and  Sandown  are  existing  evidence  of  the  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  from  the  French  coast  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  from  the  Cinque  Ports  of  Kent  that  the  gallant  little 
ships  sailed  forth  to  disorganise  and  harass  the  great  vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  was  from  the  coast  of  Kent  that 
the  Channel  Fleet  kept  watch  and  ward  on  the  flotilla  designed 
by  the  great  Napoleon  for  the  conquest  and  invasion  of  England. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  charming  life  of  William  Pitt,  enables 
us  to  realise  how  serious  the  danger  of  that  invasion  was. 
When  Pitt,  suffering  from  declining  health,  considered  his  office 
of  Lord  Warden  in  its  ancient  and  most  literal  sense,  '  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  '  spent  his  days  in  raising  and 
drilling  his  volunteer  force  amid  the  derision  of  his  enemies 
and  the  apprehension  of  his  friends.  In  our  own  time  it  was 
from  the  east  coast  of  Kent  that  some  of  us  were  taught  the 
reality  of  invasion  when  the  Zeppelins  and  Gothas  directed 
their  attack  against  Folkestone,  Dover,  and  Deal.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  was  the  last  of  hostile  invasions  of  Kent  ;  but  at  all 
events  the  record  of  patriotic  courage  is  clear  from  the  invasion 
of  the  civilising  Roman  to  the  invasion  of  the  barbarous  Hun. 

But  there  were  other  invasions  of  Kent  more  peaceful, 
and  probably  more  historically  important.  Bishop  Browne, 
in  his  masterly  lectures  on  the  Church  in  England  before  St. 
Augustine,  has  collected  the  evidence  showing  that  many 
years  before  the  inspiration  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
pilgrimage  of  St.  Augustine  there  were  recognised  British 
Bishops  attending  Church  Councils.  There  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  Christianity  established  in  England,  but  there  is  an 
entire  dearth  of  information  as  to  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  new  faith.  '  How  it  came,  how  it  grew,  who  planted  it, 
who  watered  it — all  is  blank.' 

The  restoration  of  Christianity  in  Kent  by  St.  Augustine 
is  an  established  fact.  The  success  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Kent  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral 
in  605,  '  being  supported  by  God  and  the  working  of  miracles 
brought  Ethelbert  the  King  and  his  nation  from  the  worship  of 
idols  to  the  faith  of  Christ.'    But  it  is  not  merely  the  testimony 
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of  Bede,  the  testimony  is  writ  in  stone  in  old  St.  Martin's 
Church,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  in  the  ruins  of  St. 
Augustine's  Abbey.  There  is  a  later  peaceful  invasion  of  Kent 
by  the  allied  and  persecuted  people  of  Flanders  and  France, 
the  Walloons  and  the  French  Protestant  reformers.  They 
were  not  accurately  distinguished  on  the  Continent.  Many 
of  the  French  Protestants  had  escaped  into  Switzerland  and 
Flanders.  They  were  mixed  in  the  places  to  which  they  fled, 
they  were  mixed  in  their  emigration  to  England,  and  in  our 
contemporary  records  they  were  indifferently  described  as 
Protestant  refugees  or  foreign  refugees. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  necessary  that  we  should  confine 
our  attention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  Huguenot  refugees 
who  came  to  Kent  from  France.    But  the  task  is  far  from 
being  an  easy  one.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  so 
often  done,  that  French  emigration  into  Kent  began  with  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.    Long  before  the 
era  of  the  Benaissance  and  the  era  of  persecution,  in  the  early 
time  of  Edward  III,  when  England  was  almost  entirely  a 
pastoral  country,  the  custom  was  to  export  wool  to  the 
Continent  and  to  import  the  woven  fabrics  from  the  Continent. 
There  was  an  obvious  advantage  in  securing  the  manufactures 
for  England,  and  so  spinners  and  weavers  from  France  and 
Flanders  were  invited  to  settle  here,  and  to  bring  their  in- 
dustrial appliances  and  their  acquired  skill  with  them.  But 
this  stream  of  emigration  received  a  great  impetus  when  the 
Beformation  and  subsequent  persecution  began  to  have  their 
certain  results.    The  devotion  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  had  made  the  Channel  passage,  the  roads  and  the  ways 
to  Canterbury  through  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Dover,  familiar 
to  thousands  of  pilgrims. 

In  1547  Edward  VI  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
and  Henry  II  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  persecution  of 
the  Beformers  in  France  soon  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration 
along  the  roads  that  the  pilgrims  had  travelled  for  generations, 
and  hospitable  welcome  was  assured  by  the  tolerant  views  of 
Latimer  and  Cranmer.  Latimer,  in  the  sermon  preached  before 
King  Edward  VI,  said  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  :  '  I  wish 
we  could  collect  together  such  valuable  persons  in  this  Kingdom, 
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as  it  would  be  the  means  of  ensuring  the  Kingdom's  prosperity.' 
At  the  same  time  Cranmer  had  been  busy  sending  invitations 
to  distinguished  scholars  and  courageous  reformers  requesting 
them  to  join  him  in  Canterbury  in  the  ambitious  design  of 
doing  away  with  all  doctrinal  controversies  and  building  up  a 
newer  system  of  true  religion.  The  cynical  critic  may  well 
say  that  Cranmer 's  dream  has  not  been  realised  yet. 

And  so  the  exodus  to  Kent  from  Flanders  and  France  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  Eenaissance.  The  new  birth  of 
intellect  and  the  new  birth  of  liberty  in  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  spread  from  Italy  over  Western 
Europe.  The  new  art  of  printing  came  to  spread  the  new 
design  of  bold  inquiry  and  courageous  liberty  which  soon 
resented  the  narrow  bonds  and  rigid  rules  of  the  existing 
Church.  There  was  no  safe  path  between  persecution  and  the 
liberty  which  meant  resistance.  Political  and  national  factors 
only  added  bitterness  to  religious  strife.  As  always,  the 
persecutor  blamed  the  persecuted  for  want  of  patriotism,  for 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  persecuted 
retorted  that  tyranny  at  home  compelled  them  to  seek  liberty 
and  aid  from  friends  abroad.  After  many  years  of  fierce 
persecution  and  fierce  resistance,  and  after  the  organised 
attempt  at  extermination  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Henry  IV  secured  some  years  of  toleration  by  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  and  this  was  the  Edict  of  Toleration 
which  may  well  be  classed  with  the  great  Edict  of  Toleration 
issued  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  year  313— an  edict 
which  Gibbon  wisely  says  was  designed  to  establish  and  secure, 
without  any  limitations,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  in  1610  toleration  was 
partially  maintained  by  the  prudent  statesmanship  of  Eichelieu 
and  Mazarin  and  the  sympathetic  administration  of  Colbert 
till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  bat  the 
revocation  was  only  the  culmination  of  a  system  of  brutal 
persecution  which  Louis  XIV  fondly  hoped  had  driven  the 
Huguenots  into  exile  or  coerced  them  into  conformity. 

History  may  sometimes  be  seen,  if  not  more  accurately 
at  least  more  dramatically,  in  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
actors  than  in  the  pages  of  historical  volumes.    There  are 
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at  least  four  opinions  which  we  should  remember.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  remonstrated  with  Catherine  de  Medici  about 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Catherine,  who  was  not 
a  bigot,  except  when  bigotry  suited  her  personal  purpose, 
replied  in  callous  terms  that  Elizabeth  might  massacre  all  her 
Catholic  subjects  for  all  that  Catherine  cared.  When  Henry 
of  Navarre  secured  liberty  of  conscience  for  his  Huguenot 
subjects  by  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  Pope  Clement  VIII 
wrote  to  him  that  his  decree  which  gave  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  was  the  most  accursed  that  had  ever  been  made.  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  who  ordered  the  Alva  persecution  in  Flanders,  whose 
Armada  was  to  extinguish  liberty  of  thought  in  England, 
said  that  he  would  rather  rule  over  a  nation  of  corpses  than 
over  a  nation  of  heretics.  Louis  XIV,  when  he  had  reached 
absolute  power,  summed  up  his  policy  and  his  statesmanship 
in  one  short  phrase  :  '  The  State,  that  is,  myself.' 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  our  history  centres  round  the  characters  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  There  is  much  to 
criticise  in  the  characters  of  both,  but  their  historical  influence 
is  beyond  criticism.  The  insipid  female  may  regret  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lacked  some  distinctive  womanly  qualities, 
and  the  modern  Pecksniff  may  hug  himself  with  self-satisfaction 
that  he  has  none  of  the  amorous  frailties  of  Henry  IV.  To 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  history  gives  a  generous  appreciation 
of  the  protection  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  liberty 
and  hospitable  welcome  the  refugees  received  in  England. 

Tradition  rather  than  history  fixes  the  time  of  the  early 
refugee  settlement  in  Kent  as  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Contemporary  records  show  that  in  the  early 
years  of  Edward  VI  there  was  a  considerable  colony  of  scholars, 
pastors,  and  workmen,  who  had  brought  from  their  own  land 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  their  various  crafts.  In  July  1550 
the  new  Huguenot  Church  was  founded  in  Kent. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  beginning  of  Huguenot  industries 
in  Kent,  which  were  destined  to  endure  with  varying  fortunes 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  It  was  Archbishop  Parker  who 
granted  to  the  refugees  the  use  of  the  crypt  where  1  the  gentle 
and  profitable  strangers,'  as  their  tolerant  Archbishop  describes 
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them,  might  celebrate  their  worship  and  teach  their  children. 
Somner,  writing  nearly  a  century  later  with  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  Canterbury  history  and  Canterbury  records, 
gives  us  the  next  step  when  he  quotes  the  petition  of  the 
refugee  settlers  in  their  Four  Articles,  asking  the  authorities 
of  the  City  of  Canterbury  for  protection  for  their  religion,  a 
church  for  their  worship,  a  school  for  their  children,  and 
protection  for  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  which 
they  had  long  cultivated.  On  July  15,  1567,  this  petition 
was  granted,  following  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  permission  was 
granted  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Maidstone.  It  is, 
I  think,  accurate  to  say  that  the  Huguenot  in  Kent,  as  else- 
where, strove  to  establish  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  his 
religion,  his  trade,  his  schools,  his  charities,  and  his  hostels. 
The  publications  of  our  Society  show  that  some  of  the  settlers 
in  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  and  Maidstone  came  thither  from 
Eye  and  Winchelsea,  where  they  had  originally  landed.  Many 
of  them  passed  on  to  London  and  farther  north,  but  a 
substantial  number  remained  in  Kent. 

In  1572  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  celebrated  progress  through 
Kent,  showed  great  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  refugee 
strangers,  in  their  industries  and  in  the  examples  of  their 
skilled  work  which  were  exhibited  to  her.  In  1575  a  solemn 
agreement  was  made  between  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of 
Canterbury,  giving  the  Huguenots  liberty  for  their  industries, 
their  religion,  their  schools,  and  their  civil  rights  equal  to  the 
native  inhabitants.  This  they  rightly  called  their  charter,  and 
in  those  days  of  severe  religious  and  commercial  restriction 
it  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  law-abiding  emigrant  and  the 
tolerant  citizen.  There  are  many  contemporary  references 
to  the  share  of  the  public  burdens  which  the  strangers  were 
called  upon  to  bear,  while  they  generally  supported  the  poor 
and  distressed  of  their  own  race. 

In  1588  the  refugees  gave  a  striking  instance  of  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  generous  reception  in  England. 
They  readily  joined  in  the  muster  for  the  defence  of  their 
adopted  country.  They  shared  the  fear  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Kent.    When  the  great  Spanish  Armada  first  came  in 
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sight  of  the  watchers  on  the  English  coast,  Huguenots  and 
English  shared  their  fears  and  their  hopes,  when 

'  Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach  and  on  the  purple  sea  ; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been  nor  e'er  again  shall  be.' 

One  measure  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  strangers 
is  supplied  by  the  estimate  of  the  stranger  population  in  Kent. 
Calculating  from  the  existing  records,  the  refugee  population 
in  1582  is  estimated  to  have  been  1500,  and  in  the  year  1600 
it  was  2500. 

Colbert  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  fashions  were  of 
more  value  to  France  than  the  mines  of  Peru  were  to  Spain. 
The  superiority  of  the  French  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  silk  bore  out  his  opinion.  Eleven  years  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  silk  trade  in  Canterbury  had  been 
so  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Huguenot  refugees  that  1000 
looms  were  regularly  working,  giving  employment  to  over 
3000  operators.  The  Huguenot  employer  and  the  Huguenot 
workmen  had  not  learnt  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  '  ca'  canny  ' ; 
the  heresy  of  restricted  output  formed  no  part  of  their 
commercial  creed. 

In  1676  Charles  II  by  letters  patent  constituted  the  Walloons 
and  Huguenots  in  Canterbury,  using  the  trade  of  weavers,  a 
corporation,  with  extensive  powers  to  make  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  their  own  trade,  and  there  is  described  in  this 
important  grant  the  art  or  mystery  of  silver  or  other  wire,  or 
worsted,  woollen,  cotton  yarns,  or  other  mixtures  of  them. 
The  names  of  the  Huguenot  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Fellows  of 
the  newly  constituted  corporation  show  the  important  position 
which  the  Huguenot  strangers  held  in  the  trade.  Another 
important  trade  which  was  established  or  stimulated  by  the 
Huguenot  was  the  paper  trade  of  Maidstone  and  the  Kiver 
Darenth,  and  that  trade,  we  are  proud  to  remember,  was 
associated  with  the  distinguished  family  of  De  Portal. 

For  some  years  before,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  the  industrious 
population  of  Canterbury  and  Sandwich  was  enriched  by  the 
arrival  of  Huguenot  refugees.  Some  were  distinguished  in 
letters,  science,  or  art,  but  the  majority  came  in  a  state  of 
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abject  poverty,  having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  Louis 
XIV,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  possessions;  but  they 
brought  with  them  great  skill  in  arts  and  crafts  which  had 
enriched  their  own  land,  and  soon  enriched  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  If  Louis  XIV  could  only  have  foreseen  the  result 
of  his  tyranny— the  Huguenot  officers  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  who  held  distinguished  positions  in  the 
army  of  Marlborough,  the  Huguenots  who  had  introduced 
into  England  the  trade  lost  to  France,  he  might  perhaps 
have  hesitated  before  assenting  to  the  fatal  policy  suggested 
to  him  by  the  bigotry  and  the  vice  of  the  atmosphere  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  His  was  but  the  policy  which  Butler  has 
made  familiar  in  his  oft-quoted  couplet : 

'  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.' 

But  the  persecutor  is  always  blind.  Emerson  tells  us  that 
the  history  of  persecution  is  a  history  of  an  endeavour  to  cheat 
nature— to  make  water  run  uphill,  to  twist  ropes  of  sand,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  actors  be  many  or  one,  a 
tyrant  or  a  mob.  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  this  theory, 
but  history  seems  to  show  the  opposite.  Christianity  was  in 
some  countries  suppressed  by  the  persecution  of  Nero  and 
Domitian.  Persecution  wiped  out  the  Albigenses.  Persecution 
almost  wiped  out  the  Huguenots  in  several  districts  of  France, 
but  both  in  religious  and  political  persecution  there  remains 
a  truth  in  Byron's  lines  that : 

'  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won.' 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Huguenot  weaving  and 
allied  industries  in  Kent  were  seriously  injured  by  trade  dis- 
putes and  trade  jealousies,  but  still  more  by  the  competition 
of  foreign  products,  especially  the  fabrics  imported  from  the 
East,  which  attained  at  that  time  a  great  popularity.  The 
flow  of  the  trade  tide  took  many  Huguenot  industries  from 
Kent  to  Spitalfields  and  other  centres  farther  north,  and  the 
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Huguenot  population  naturally  followed  their  trade.  There 
were  many  appeals  to  the  Government  for  protection  against 
foreign  manufactures — appeals  which  seem  strangely  like  the 
appeals  which  now  fill  our  papers  with  the  rival  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Eeform.  Many  of  the  advocates  in  our 
time  on  this  burning  fiscal  question  seem  to  have  taken, 
without  acknowledgment,  the  arguments  used  by  the  Huguenot 
refugee.  The  statesmen  of  the  time  would  not,  or  could  not, 
help  the  Huguenot  industries.  In  1787  John  Callaway,  a 
Huguenot  member  of  the  Weavers'  Company,  made  a  gallant 
attempt  to  restore  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  industry.  He 
found  the  means  of  utilising  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright's  invention 
of  mixing  cotton  twists  with  silken  warps,  and  produced  a 
new  fabric,  long  and  popularly  known  as  Canterbury  muslin. 
Ten  years  later  the  trade  had  again  sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  and 
the  factory  system  in  the  midland  and  the  north  of  England 
made  the  household  industries  in  Kent  increasingly  difficult. 
After  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  in- 
dustry gradually  diminished,  and  the  only  remains  of  a  once 
flourishing  trade  is  found  now  in  a  small  establishment  in 
Canterbury. 

Huguenot  influence  still  survives  in  agriculture,  in  the  hop 
gardens,  and  in  the  fruit  farms  in  Kent.  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
ordering  salads  from  the  Continent,  may  have  stimulated  the 
formation  and  the  culture  of  the  successful  farming  and 
nursery  garden  industries  around  Sandwich  and  Canterbury, 
and  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  old  Kent  couplet 
that — 

'  Hops,  reformation,  bayes  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.' 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  an  accurate  account 
of  the  industries  introduced  or  stimulated  in  Kent  by  the 
Huguenot  refugees,  and  in  fixing  the  part  taken  by  the  members 
of  Huguenot  families,  is  due  to  the  mixing  of  races  and  the 
anglicising  of  Huguenot  names.  The  early  Huguenot  teachers 
and  pastors  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  had  eloquently  preached 
and  vigorously  enforced  the  doctrine  of  separation,  that  the 
emigrant  people  should  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  people 
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of  the  land  in  which  they  had  settled.  But  time  and  association 
weakened  the  teaching  in  each  generation,  and  in  Kent,  as  in 
London,  association  in  school  and  profession  and  trade  made 
intermarriage  and  fusion  inevitable.  The  fusion  is  shown 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Smiles 's  Histonj  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  our  own  publication  at  p.  216. 
Bat  we  have  only  to  turn  to  our  own  list  of  members  to  see 
the  process  in  actual  operation.  In  Kent,  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom — if  that  phrase  can  any  longer  be 
used — fusion  has  been  twice  blessed  :  it  has  blessed  those 
who  came  and  those  by  whom  they  were  received. 

The  Huguenot  Church  in  Kent  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  devised  by  Calvin  and 
promulgated  by  De  Laslo.  The  Consistory  or  Church  Council 
was  the  Court  of  First  Instance.  It  was  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  elders.  It  was  a  court  with  large  jurisdiction 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  also  in  matters  of  trade.  It  dealt  with 
the  regulations  and  rules  of  the  crafts  or  mysteries,  and  ad- 
judicated on  questions  arising  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  enforced  its  decision  by  severe  ecclesiastical  sanctions. 
From  this  there  was  an  appeal,  where  appeals  lay,  to  a  class 
composed  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  adjoining  churches. 
From  this  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Colloquy,  an  Assembly 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Huguenot  churches  in  Kent,  and 
then  to  the  Synod  of  all  the  refugee  churches  in  England. 
There  were,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  disputes  in  which  the 
Huguenot  Church  decisions  were  carried  into  the  superior 
Courts  of  Law  or  Equity.  There  is  one  case  reported  before 
Lord  Bomilly  in  1860,  the  case  of  Daugars  v.  Bivaz.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  leading  case  should  have  been  heard  and 
decided  by  the  son  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly.  The  case  contains 
a  valuable  history  of  the  Huguenot  Church  in  London,  with 
an  excellent  commentary  on  its  constitution.  It  would  be  of 
great  use  to  any  of  our  legal  members  who  would  undertake 
to  give  us  a  lecture  on  the  Huguenots  in  London. 

The  volumes  of  the  records  of  these  courts  contain  many 
instances  of  interference  by  the  court  with  family  life  and 
trade  practice,  which,  though  common  at  that  time  in  all 
churches,  seems  very  strange  to  us.    But  in  general  the 
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jurisdiction  was  accepted,  and  the  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
with  care  and  discretion.  It  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Hugue- 
not people  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  advantage  to 
the  general  public. 

The  liberty  and  security  which  the  Huguenot  Church  and 
the  Huguenot  people  enjoyed  under  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth, 
James  I,  and  in  the  early  years  of  Charles  I,  was  rudely  broken 
by  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  compel 
the  Huguenots  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  refugees  thus  found  themselves  exposed  to 
Anglican  persecution  in  place  of  the  papal  persecution  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  Many  took  temporary  refuge  on 
the  Continent,  but  many  more  faced  the  perils  of  an  Atlantic 
voyage.  They  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  little  colonies 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  grew  into  the  formidable  New 
England  States,  where  Huguenot  liberty  played  such  an  historic 
part  in  the  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  that 
culminated  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  long  some  historical  student 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  or  her 
study  of  the  part  which  the  Huguenots  played  in  the  founds  tion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Dominion  which  is  now  known  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  in  Kent  and  Kentish  history 
are  filled  with  many  trumpery  stories  of  trade  and  ecclesiastical 
squabbles  occupying  an  undue  space  in  these  volumes.  I  pass 
them  by.  Such  questions  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy 
any  large  space  in  rational  history.  When  we  have  to  deal 
with  people  not  slothful  in  business  but  fervent  in  spirit,  we 
must  expect  such  events  as  these. 

I  have  been  often  surprised,  as  I  presume  many  of  us  have 
been  surprised,  that  English  literature  has,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  comparatively  few  references  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Huguenots  in  contemporary  English  writing. 
In  Evelyn's  Diary  we  find  the  expression  of  horror,  which  was 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  barbarous  persecution 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685.    Evelyn's  entry  of  the  3rd  November,  1685, 
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records  that  the  French  tyrant  abrogated  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots,  and  without 
any  cause,  on  a  sudden  demolished  their  churches,  banished 
their  clergy,  and  consigned  to  the  galleys  thousands  of  their 
common  people,  exposing  them  to  all  sorts  of  barbarous  usage, 
and  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  their  position  and  the  estrange- 
ment of  their  families.  There  had  now  been  a  number  passing 
into  Switzerland  ;  through  Geneva  alone  40,000  people  so 
passed.  The  bankers  were  broken  ;  the  trade  was  extinguished  ; 
manufactures  were  diminished.  On  February  23,  1687,  he 
records  that  the  French  tyrant  now  finding  that  he  could  make 
no  proselytes  among  those  Protestants  of  quality,  and  those 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  dungeons,  in  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  he  allowed  them  to  escape  from  the  country, 
utterly  taking  away  their  estates  and  their  children,  that  great 
numbers  came  into  England,  where  they  were  received  with 
very  considerate  Christian  charity. 

In  the  Tatter  and  Spectator,  published  only  a  few  years 
after  the  revocation,  there  is  only  one  obscure  reference  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees.  It  was  a  subject  which  the  unrivalled 
style  of  Addison  might  have  made  as  attractive  as  the  vision 
of  Mirza  or  the  contemplation  of  the  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  personal  narrative  of  the  revocation  was  rescued 
from  obscurity  by  the  genius  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  many  years 
later.  A  member  of  the  distinguished  Huguenot  family 
named  Maccherbe  was  in  1700  condemned  to  the  galleys 
merely  for  his  religion.  For  some  thirteen  years  he  endured 
with  great  fortitude  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  tyranny. 
When  at  last  he  was  released  by  the  persistent  interference  of 
the  Ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  he  wrote  his  experiences.  His 
biography  of  suffering  was  little  known  in  Flanders,  where  it 
was  first  published  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  history  of  its  publication  in  England  is  obscure,  bat  in 
1758  Oliver  Goldsmith  published  a  translation  of  this  personal 
narrative.  Its  accuracy  has  not,  I  think,  been  challenged  ; 
the  style  and  the  manner  are  worthy  of  the  author  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  An  annotated  edition  was,  in  1895,  given 
to  the  world  under  the  attractive  name  of  Austin  Dobson. 
But  the  little  volumes  are  little  known,  and  Huguenot  history 
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is  the  poorer  by  their  rarity.  The  history  of  religious  persecution 
has  no  more  striking  example  of  its  brutality  and  its  failure. 
Perhaps  our  Society  may  do  something  to  make  this  wonderful 
narrative  of  personal  sorrow  and  suffering  more  widely  and 
more  deservedly  known.  May  I  make  one  quotation  from 
it  ?  The  courageous  author  had  to  discuss  with  a  missioner 
sent  to  convert  him  and  his  fellow-prisorjers,  who  were  but 
galley  slaves  chained  to  the  galley  bench,  and  this  is  the  answer 
which  the  slave  made  to  the  Jesuit  missioner  offering  him 
freedom  for  conformity  :  '  Sir,  replied  I,  you  mistake  the 
human  heart  if  you  think  that  persecution  can  alter  its  senti- 
ments or  weaken  its  zeal.  Persecution  indeed  may  make  us 
hypocrites,  it  may  make  us  liars,  but  it  can  never  change 
our  opinion,  which  can  be  exchanged  only  by  reason.  It  is  as 
much  out  of  our  power  to  believe  against  this  reason  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  daylight  when  our  eyes  are  open  at 
noonday.'  The  Huguenot  ambassador  in  bonds  spoke  boldly,  as 
the  ambassador  in  bonds  should  speak,  even  when  surrounded 
by  the  instruments  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

Macaulay's  striking  description,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
History  of  England,  sums  up  the  tyranny  and  the  sufferings 
in  words  which  cannot  be  summarised  or  epitomised.  There 
is,  I  think,  no  better  record  in  a  single  page  of  the  ruthless 
cruelty  which  preceded  and  the  results  which  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  is  no  time  to  read 
the  full  page,  but  there  are  some  passages  which  Huguenots 
should  never  forget.  '  The  refugees,'  says  Macaulay,  '  were 
not  such  as  any  country  can  well  spare.  They  were  generally 
persons  of  intelligent  minds  and  industrious  habits  and  of 
austere  morals.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in 
war,  in  science,  in  literature  and  in  art.  Some  of  the  exiles 
offered  their  swords  to  William  of  Orange.'  'A  more  peaceful 
class  erected  silk  manufactories  in  the  eastern  suburb  of 
London  .  .  .  Another  planted  the  first  vines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 

While  we  record  our  abhorrence  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  barbarous  persecutions  before  and 
after  the  revocation,  which  lasted  almost  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  we  should  remember  that  it  was 
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only  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  cruelty  that 
the  humanitarian  movement  can  be  said  to  have  taken  shape. 
Lecky  taught  us  all  long  ago  that  this  was  part  of  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  in  which  the  sympathies  of  men  became  more 
expansive,  their  perception  of  suffering  more  acute.  It  was 
part  of  the  great  movement  which  abolished  barbarous  amuse- 
ments, mitigated  asperities  and  cruelties  practised  by  all 
classes.  In  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  the  history  of  a  part  of  this  movement  in  Professor 
Phillipson's  elaborate  volume.  He  tells  us  the  history  of  the 
great  part  that  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  played  in  this  humani- 
tarian movement.  There  were  knights  without  fear  and 
without  reproach  in  his  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  them,  and  from  Eomilly 's  speeches  and  writings  the  author 
invites  us  to  join  with  him  in  his  verdict.  He  realises  the 
great  man,  the  distinguished  personality,  the  truly  glorious 
character  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  separated  by  a  century  are  closely  allied 
in  Huguenot  history,  and  sometimes  this  history  is  best  seen 
in  the  work  of  an  imaginative  artist.  How  many  of  us  who 
have  gazed  upon  the  sublime  picture  by  Millais  of  '  The  Hugue- 
not,' now  exhibited  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  have  realised  that  it 
embodies  in  most  artistic  representation  the  steadfastness  of 
the  Huguenot  faith  and  the  tender  trust  of  a  woman's  love — 
a  love  which  triumphs  over  the  authority  of  priests  and  creeds, 
and  in  spite  of  the  anathema  of  the  Church  seeks  to  secure  the 
safety  of  her  heretic  lover.  The  Huguenot  who  gazes  on  this 
great  historical  picture,  typical  of  many  scenes  in  the  history 
of  persecution,  may  well  hesitate  whether  he  is  more  influenced 
by  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  girl  who  is  intent  on  securing 
the  safety  of  her  Huguenot  lover,  or  the  firm  faith  of  the 
Huguenot  who  lovingly  refuses  to  purchase  his  safety  by 
wearing  the  white  scarf  offered  by  her,  in  fact  ordered  by 
the  directors  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We  may 
differ,  as  perhaps  the  artist  intended  us  to  differ,  according  as 
our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  loving  devotion  of  the  girl  or 
the  courageous  faith  of  the  Huguenot.  An  anonymous  poet 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Spectator  has  given  his  answer  to  the 
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question  in  these  verses  :  the  Huguenot  lovingly  refuses  to 
protect  his  life  by  the  scarf,  and  only  pleads  : 

'  But  you'll  forgive  me  ?    Yes,  you  will  forgive  me, 
I  know,  when  I  am  dead. 
I  would  have  loved  you,  but  words  have  scant  meaning  ; 
God  love  you  more  instead. 

Then  there  is  silence  in  the  sunny  garden, 

Until  with  faltering  tone 
She  sobs,  awhile  still  clinging  closer  to  him, 

Forgive  me,  go,  mine  own. 

So  human  love  and  faith  by  death  unshaken 

Mingled  their  glorious  psalm, 
Albeit  low,  until  the  passionate  pleading 

Is  hushed  in  deepest  calm.' 

The  Huguenot  lover  went  to  his  death  rather  than  take  the 
scarf  of  safety  devised  by  the  persecutor,  and  the  artist  has 
given  in  this  picture  what  I  think  is  the  most  touching 
representation  of  *  love  and  faith  enduring  to  the  last.' 

The  observant  student  of  history  visiting  Kent  in  our  day 
can  surely  see  signs  of  a  remarkable  development  of  civilisation, 
freedom,  and  faith.  He  can  see  the  course  of  the  Eoman  roads, 
the  skilful  selection  of  the  sites  of  the  Eoman  forts— Lympne, 
Dover,  Kichborough,  and  Eeculver.   He  can  recall  the  Eoman 
law,  and  the  Eoman  civilisation  which  followed  close  on  the 
Eoman  fort  and  the  Eoman  road.    He  can  see  in  the  ruins 
of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  and  in  the  stately  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.    He  can, 
with  a  little  imagination,  see  the  Pilgrims'  Way  to  Canterbury 
filled  with  the  leading  types  of  Chaucer's  immortal  Prologue 
to  his  Canterbury  Tales.    The  Huguenot  pilgrim  to  Canterbury 
in  our  day  will,  I  think,  carry  away  two  abiding  memories — 
two  sermons  in  stone  from  the  old  Church  of  St.  Martin  and 
the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.    One  commemorates  the 
transfer  of  a  heathen  temple  under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  good  Queen  Bertha  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  other  retains  to  our  day,  in  the  Huguenot  service  still 
celebrated  in  the  crypt,  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  great 
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principle— that  England  always  has  been  and  still  is  the 
refuge  for  all  who  are  fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  the 
sanctuary  of  all  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed.  The  Huguenot 
textile  trade  in  Kent  has  been  almost  abandoned,  the 
Huguenot  names  in  Kent  have  to  a  large  extent  been  anglicised 
or  have  disappeared,  the  Huguenot  religion  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  Protestant  environment,  but  the  Huguenot  influence 
still  remains,  and  Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men  may  well 
acknowledge  that  the  independence,  toleration,  and  industry 
of  their  great  county  are  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  Huguenot  refugee. 

The  Discussion  was  opened  by  "Itf^  J^Qlo^  who  asked 
whether  the  Huguenot  settlement  founded  by  de  Venours  at 
Boughton  Malherbe  was  identical  with  the  Maidstone  settlement 
referred  to  in  the  paper.    Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall,  speaking  of 
the  trial  of  Daugars  v.  Rivaz,  mentioned  by  the  President,  said  that 
he  was  the  grandson  of  the  defendant,  and  well  remembered  hearing 
as  a  boy  that  his  grandfather  had  been  amerced  in  heavy  costs. 
Mr.  Collard,  speaking  as  a  visitor,  expressed  his  great  interest  in 
the  paper,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Men  of  Kent  and 
Kentish  Men,  and  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  his  own  family 
was  of  Huguenot  origin,  but  was  puzzled  to  know  how  they  came 
to  adopt  such  a  typically  English  name.   Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman  thought 
it  more  likely  that  Mr.  Collard's  family  might  be  connected  with 
France  through  the  female  side,  as  the  name  was  not  one  of  the 
altered  forms  that  he  knew  of.  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  asked  whether 
any  attempt  had  been  made  in  connection  with  the  silk  industry  at 
Canterbury  to  produce  raw  silk  on  the  spot  by  planting  mulberry 
trees  and  growing  silk- worms,  and  added  that  such  an  attempt  made 
in  Essex  many  years  ago  had  met  with  no  success.    Mr.  W.  Wyatt- 
Paine  had  listened  with  particular  interest,  as  Kent  was  his  native 
county,  endeared  to  him  by  the  tradition  of  past  generations. 
Kent,  he  said,  was  the  only  county  unconquered  by  William  of 
Normandy,  and  instead  of  yielding  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him,  by  which  means  the  men  of  that  district  retained  their  laws 
and  liberties.    Mr.  E.  W.  Dibdin  also  spoke  as  an  admirer,  but 
not  as  a  native  of  Kent.    The  President  replied  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  speakers,  saying  that  the  Maidstone  settlement  was 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lart,  and  that  he  had  no  further 
information  regarding  the  growing  of  silk  in  Kent. 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Minet),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  exhibited  certain  books  formerly  belonging 
to  the  third  and  fourth  Dover  churches.  The  history  of  all  the 
Dover  churches  had  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Proceedings  by  Mr.  Overend  and  himself,1  while  the  Registers, 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Hovenden,  had  been  privately  printed  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp.  The  last  of  the  three  churches  ceased  in  1731  ; 
when,  as  Isaac  Minet  himself  tells  us  in  a  final  entry,  the  books, 
the  two  communion  cups  (which  had  come  from  Guines),  and  some 
altar  linen  remained  in  his  hands.  Isaac  died  in  1745,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  books  were  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson  Hughes 
in  1785.  Lost  sight  of  after  that,  they  appeared  in  a  London 
auction  room  some  thirty  years  ago,  where  Mr.  Crisp  acquired  them. 
On  his  death  early  this  year,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Isaac's 
great-great-grandson.  The  cups,  if  ever  they  appeared,  should  be 
of  easy  identification,  as  they  are  no  doubt  of  foreign  make,  and 
Isaac  has  noted  their  exact  weight  {pesant  ensemble  29  onces). 
The  books  are  three  in  number— the  Registers,  from  1646  to  1741, 
an  account  book,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Consistory. 


1  Vols.  II,  III. 
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luman  JBorument* ;  $voii&  rmttre  k$  Catebtm 

By  CHARLES  EDMUND  LART,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Among  the  records  in  France  relating  to  Protestants  there 
is  an  interesting  series  frequently  met  with — '  Proces  contre 
les  Cadavres ' — dating  from  after  the  Eevocation  ;  interesting 
not  so  much  from  the  information  they  contain,  since  they 
are  all  very  much  alike,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  burial  of 
those  who  were  either  Protestants  or  Nouveaux  Catholiques, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing.  They  are  the  official  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  mind  or  the  religious  belief  of  persons  about 
whom  the  Church  had  doubt,  and  therefore  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  they  might  or  might  not  receive  Christian  burial 
— that  is  to  say,  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  The  interest 
they  arouse  is  rather  a  wider  and  more  general  one — one  which 
is  stimulated  when  one  tries  to  find  a  real  and  definite,  actual 
reason  for  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
past,  other  than  mere  '  odium  theologicum.' 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eeformation — which  after  all  was 
the  culminating  act  of  a  process  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time — Protestants  seem  to  have  been  buried  in  their 
parish  churchyards  ;  but  only  for  a  short  time,  so  long  as  the 
upheaval  was  Gallican,  and  not  Lutheran  and  Calvinist. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been,  so  long  as 
'  Gospellers  '  and  Catholics  held  the  parish  churches  in  common 
use,  but  this  was  for  so  short  a  period,  probably  only  five  or 
six  years,  and  in  so  few  places,  that  it  cannot  be  cited  as  an 
example. 

Elie  de  Sainte-Hermine,  the  celebrated  Huguenot  leader 
of  Saintonge,  governor  of  La  Eochelle,  was  one  of  a  band 
of  Protestants  who  broke  down  the  doors  of  a  parish  church 
in  order  to  bury  one  of  their  number.    This  seems  to  show 
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that,  at  some  times  and  in  some  places,  the  Protestants  looked 
on  the  parish  church,  or  churchyard,  as  the  proper  place  to  be 
buried  in. 

Under  Henri  Quatre  they  had  their  own  cemeteries,  bat 
after  the  Eevocation  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  either 
in  consecrated  ground  or  in  their  own  cemeteries,  but  were 
buried  privately  in  the  fields  or  gardens.  During  the  persecu- 
tions succeeding  1685,  and  during  the  Dragonnades  which 
preceded  the  Eevocation,  they  were  often  dragged  through 
the  street  and  buried  in  the  town  dunghill. 

After  some  years,  when  the  Protestants  were  again  shown 
some  sort  of  toleration,  they  were  allowed  cemeteries  of  their 
own,  though  they  did  not  always  use  them.  In  1789  there  is 
an  entry  in  the  Eegisters  of  St.  Martin- de-Villeneuve  de  Eioms, 
in  the  Gironde,  which  records  the  burial  of  one  Joseph  Popp, 
Lieutenant  de  Louveterie,  who  died  in  the  religion  [sic]  of 
Luther,  and  was  buried  sitting  in  his  armchair  by  the  side  of 
the  public  road  ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  burials 
in  private  gardens. 

The  Protestant  considered  that  he  had  done  with  his  body, 
often  tortured  and  misused  by  his  fellow- Christians,  when  his 
spirit  had  left  it,  and  was  more  concerned  with  his  life  out  of 
the  body  than  in  it.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  placed 
great  stress  on  the  sanctifying  influence  of  consecrated  ground, 
and  the  importance  of  the  body  being  put  into  the  keeping  of 
the  Church  till  its  resurrection. 

This  difference  in  outlook  is  one  of  the  many  points  which 
will  be  considered  in  studying  some  of  the  reasons  or  origins 
of  the  savage  persecutions  by  the  Church,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  deductions  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  these  '  Proces  contre  Cadavres,'  it  will  perhaps 
be  of  some  interest  to  give  at  length  one  which  took  place  in 
the  town  of  Vigan  in  the  Cevennes,  in  1686.1  It  is  not  actually 
one  which  is  registered  under  that  heading,  but  it  is  an  extract 
from  the  records  of  the  town  relating  to  the  account  rendered 
to  the  municipality,  by  Pierre  Eoussy,  a  merchant,  for  various 
spices  and  preservatives  supplied  by  him,  in  order  to  embalm 

1  Archives  Communales. 
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the  body  of  a  '  nouveau  converti,'  whose  affairs  relating  to 
his  burial  took  so  long  to  settle,  that  the  authorities  intervened 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  place.  The  whole  difficulty 
arose  because  the  '  nouveau  converti,'  or  Protestant,  died 
without  receiving  the  sacraments,  and  in  consequence  the 
vicar  refused  to  bury  him,  since  it  was  not  clear  whether  he 
actually  was  or  was  not  a  true  Catholic.  Even  if  he  had  been 
a  real  convert  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  still  was 
possible  that  he  had  managed  to  slip  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Church  at  the  last  moment,  as  so  many  did ;  or,  again,  it  was 
possible,  and  in  such  an  heretical  district,  probable,  that  he 
never  had  been  a  true  convert.  Since,  therefore,  it  could  not 
be  settled  offhand  without  an  inquiry,  and  possibly  an  appeal 
to  the  Intendant  through  the  Bishop,  it  seemed  wiser  and  safer 
to  the  vicar  to  refuse  to  bury  the  body. 

It  was  prescribed  by  the  Law,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
disasters  as  burying  a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  graveyard, 
that  if  any  person  about  whom  nothing  was  known  should 
happen  to  '  die  on  one,'  as  the  Irish  say,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  be  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  Church,  if  any  marks  of 
Catholicity  were  found  on  him. 

Thus  at  Chatellerault,  on  March  6,  1763  : 

'  Un  passant  inconnu,  mal  vetu,  meurt  subitement :  on  trouve 
sous  sa  poche  un  chapelet,  ce  qui  permet  de  l'ensevelir  decemment.' 

In  the  same  town,  September  20,  1764 : 

1  Un  etranger,  vetu  de  haillons,  60  ans  environ,  est  trouve  mort 
dans  un  pre,  au  bord  de  La  Vieune,  en  face  la  foret,  sur  la  metairie 
de  La  Gorniere,  paroisse  de  Naintre  :  l'ordonnance  du  Lieutenant- 
Criminel  present  au  cure  de  le  faire  enterrer  avec  decence,  puis 
qu'on  a  recueilli  sur  lui  un  livre  d'heures,  contenant  l'onice  de  La 
Vierge  :  ce  qui  annonce  sa  catholicite.' 1 

Happy  vagrants,  clothed  in  rags,  possessors  of  passports 
to  Christian  burial,  even  if  they  did  not  supply  proofs  of 
Christian  living  I  And  yet  it  does  not  lie  with  us  to  sneer,  for 
it  is  only  within  the  lifetime  of  people  now  living  that  the 
canon  of  the  English  Church  has  been  altered  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  shipwrecked  persons  to  be  buried  in  the  parish 

1  Archives  Communales. 
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churchyard,  without  raising  any  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  or  heretics. 
To  return  to  the  inquiry  at  Le  Vigan  : 

c  Le  nomme  Puechmarin,  menuisier  de  la  presente  ville,  estant 
mort  sans  avoir  voulu  recevoir  les  sacrements,  M.  le  Vicaire  (Guil- 
laume  Barrel)  refusa  de  lui  donner  la  sepulture,  de  sorte  qu'il  fallut 
envoyer  a  Monsieur  de  Basville  [the  Intendant]  pour  recevoir  ses 
ordres  la  dessus  et  cependant  pour  empecher  l'infection  que  le 
cadavre  auroit  pu  donner,  le  comptable  fut  oblige  par  l'ordre  de 
MM.  les  magistrats  de  faire  embaumer  le  dit  cadavre,  pour  le  quel 
il  auroit  fourni  la  somme  de  16  livres,  15  sols,  6  deniers  comme 
appert  du  compte  du  Sieur  Marc,  appothiquaire,  qu'il  remet  ici 
cotte.' 

On  the  margin  is  written  : 

'  Veu  le  rolle  et  la  moderation  dudit  rolle,  admis  pour  huict 
livres,  dixhuit  sols,  le  surplus  raye.' 

Then  follows  : 

'Pieces  justificatifs  de  cette  article  de  compte.'  'Estat  de  ce 
que  j'ay  fourni  pour  embaumer  le  cadavre  de  Puechmary,  qui  fut 
porte  a  l'ospital  et  ensuite  traine  par  la  ville  par  ordre  de  Monseigneur 
l'lntendant,  a  cause  qu'il  refusa  de  recevoir  le  saint  sacrement. 
Premierement  du  21  aoust  1686,  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Roussy,  conseul, 
j'ay  fourni  pour  du  sel,  1  livre,  13  sols  :  plus  10  livres  d'eau-de-vie 
raffinee,  2  livres,  10  sols,  [this  was  cut  down  to  2  livres]  plus,  pour 
du  vinaigre,  4  sols,  4  deniers  (4  sols)  plus,  6  onces  ensans,  18  sols 
[ruthlessly  reduced  to  2  sols]  plus,  6  onces  aloes  en  poudre,  3  livres 
(1  livre,  10  sols)  plus,  6  onces  myrrhe  en  poudre  4  livres  10  sols 
(2  livres,  6  sols)  plus,  1  once  camphee,  2  livres  (1  livre,  4  sols)  plus  une 
once  storax,  15  sols  (8  sols)  plus,  25  sols  pour  le  souper  du  medecin 
et  chiruTgeon  :  le  tout  fourni  de  l'ordre  de  M.  de  Roussy,  conseul, 
(1  livre,  5  sols).  Total,  £16  15s.  6d.  [cut  down  to  £8,  18  sols]  suit 
la  quittance.' 

There  is  a  finality  about  the  last  sentence,  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  '  cadavre.' 
The  inquiry  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  involving 
much  deliberation.  What  the  final  decision  was,  and  when 
and  where  the  body  of  Puechmary  was  interred,  has  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  us. 

To  us  of  to-day  such  things  seem  puerile  and  fatuous,  but 
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to  the  men  of  that  day  they  were  matters  of  grave  import ; 
nevertheless,  things  which  we  think  now  of  great  importance 
may  equally  well  be  considered  as  trivial  and  unimportant 
by  those  who  come  after. 

But  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  reason  for  the  deliberate  beliefs  and  dogmas  which 
dictated  such  acts  and  led  men  to  act  as  savages  and  lunatics, 
as  it  appears  to  us  now. 

Was  it  not  Paganism,  subsisting  and  enduring  within  the 
Church  and  without  it,  which  caused  the  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  years  which  followed  them,  almost  up 
to  the  present  day  ?  Paganism — that  is  to  say,  the  '  Eeligio 
Pagana,'  the  religion  of  the  countryside  :  the  old  religion — 
has  come  down  to  us  in  three  different  forms.  Firstly,  the 
actual  surviving  heathen  religions  which  exist,  unchanged, 
like  Hinduism,  to-day.  Secondly,  the  old  religion  still  sub- 
sisting alongside  the  Church,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  superstitions 
and  local  legends  and  customs,  and  sometimes  active,  in  the 
form  of  witchcraft ;  and,  thirdly,  those  customs  and  beliefs, 
taken  over  by  the  Church,  modified  and  allowed  to  continue 
under  her  wing,  chiefly  because  they  were  too  strongly  rooted 
to  be  ignored.  Brittany,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  India  are  happy 
hunting-grounds  for  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion, 
for  they  afford  countless  instances  of  all  three. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  fusion  took  place,  of  Paganism 
continuing  within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  till  it  ultimately 
overcame,  temporarily,  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
brought  the  very  state  of  things  against  which  all  the  Early 
Fathers  were  constantly  warning  their  disciples. 

Even  if  the  Edict  of  Theodosius  in  380,  and  that  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  two  centuries  later,  quoted  by  Bede,  had 
never  been  issued,  the  natural  tendency  exhibited  by  every 
religion  which  the  world  has  seen,  to  adopt  and  absorb  a 
certain  amount  of  the  religion  which  preceded  it,  as  Hinduism 
absorbed  the  aboriginal  Dravidian  cults,  or  the  Jewish  religion 
the  Syrian  and  Canaanitish  worship,  would  have  had  its  way. 
In  every  age  each  religion  has  had  its  prophets  and  men  of 
insight  and  learning  who  have  combated  this  tendency,  and 
suffered  for  their  views. 
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If  such  definite  orders  and  instructions  as  these  had  never 
been  given  to  the  Early  Church,  the  same  result  would  have 
followed  ;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  it  would  not  have  led  to 
the  same  disasters  if  Christianity  had  not  compromised,  as  it 
did  under  the  lead  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  had  continued 
to  fight  and  suffer  in  its  struggle  with  Paganism  rather  than 
make  friends  with  it.  Just  as  at  the  Eeformation  numbers  of 
Catholic  priests  joined  the  Keformed  Church,  so  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  priests  of  the  old  religion  became  Christians 
—many  only  semi- Christians.1  Montanus  himself  had  been 
a  priest  of  Cybele.  Augustine,  though  not  a  former  Pagan 
priest,  had  been  a  Pagan,  and  his  writings  show  the  tinge  of 
Gnostic  thought  with  which  the  African  Church  was  permeated, 
and  one  may  perhaps  attribute  his  views  on  the  eternal 
damnation  of  unbaptised  infants  to  his  early  heathenism. 
This  doctrine  crops  up  in  unexpected  places,  and  the  Legend  of 
Gabriel's  Hounds  is  still  believed  by  the  peasants  of  Dartmoor  : 
how  on  winter  nights,  as  the  westerly  gale  blows  over  the  moor, 
one  hears  the  cries  of  unbaptised  children,  changed  into  ghostly 
hounds,  borne  on  its  wings. 

Even  St.  Paul,  in  his  exhortation  to  women  to  keep  their 
heads  covered  during  worship,  since  the  women  '  have  power 
on  their  head  because  of  the  angels,'  is  alluding  to  the 
'  Chaleba,'  the  Jewish  head-dress  worn  by  women,  supposed  to 
be  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.2  No  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  though  the  Eoman  Church  runs  it  very  close,  has 
adopted  so  many  Pagan  '  charms  '  to  ward  off  evil  and  evil 
spirits  as  the  Assyrian  Church,  for  it  possesses  a  Book  of 
Charms,  called  the  Kharashutha,  which  contains  many  of  those 
found  in  Babylon,  dating  back  to  5000  b.c.  That  Church,  too, 
has  preserved  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  lights  on  graves 
at  Easter,  and  in  some  districts,  such  as  Tkhoma,  food  is  placed 
with  the  light  in  a  niche  made  in  the  side  of  the  grave.  A 
great  pilgrimage  is  made  to  the  Church  of  Mar  Audishu, 
where  childless  women  crawl  three  times  through  a  hole  in 
the  rock.3 

In  Kome  itself,  as  we  know,  nearly  every  Eastern  cult  had 

1  J.  E.  Johnson,  The  Monks  before  Christ.  2  Lightfoot. 

3  Surma,  The  Assyrian  Church. 
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its  temple.  And  it  was  the  contact  with  rival  religions,  especi- 
ally Mithraism,  which  led  the  Early  Church  to  adopt  so  many 
practices  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  beliefs  of  other  religions  ; 
and  when  the  Church  triumphed  politically  and  became  the 
State  Church,  the  transformation  grew  apace. 

The  Sacred  College  of  the  Priests,  founded  by  Augustus, 
in  his  attempt  to  purify  and  restore  the  old  religion  of  Latin 
Eome,  became  the  Sacred  College  of  the  Eoman  Church :  the 
very  title  of  its  head — Pontifex  Maximus — was  transferred  to 
the  Bishop  of  Eome.  The  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were 
reconsecrated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  Church  took 
over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and  vestments  of  heathen  cults,, 
especially  of  those  which  were  its  greatest  rivals. 

The  Abbe  Hue,  the  famous  traveller,  who  penetrated  to 
Thibet,  tells  of  his  astonishment  at  finding  monasteries  and 
convents  among  the  Buddhists,  and  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  Buddhist  ritual  and  vestments  and  those  of  his 
own  Church  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  Buddhist  abbot  is  clothed 
in  mitre,  alb,  and  dalmatic,  and  carries  a  crosier,  and  uses 
the  tonsure,  while  parts  of  the  ritual  are  very  similar.  The 
good  abbe  put  forward  the  ingenuous  theory  that  some  Early 
Christian  missionary  had  preceded  him  and  introduced  the 
Catholic  religion,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Buddhism  preceded 
Christianity  and  did  not  follow  it. 

Buddhism  seems  to  have  reached  Palestine  through  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt,  mainly  by  means  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  whose  principles  show  marked  Buddhist  character- 
istics. A  close  relation  existed  between  Egyptian  and  Indian 
monasteries,  both  of  which  were  permeated  by  Mithraism, 
the  cult  which  had  honeycombed  the  Eoman  Empire  long 
before  Christ,  and  which  closely  resembled  Persian  Buddhism 
and  Zoroastrianism.1  We  know  from  Indian  records  that 
30,000  Buddhist  monks  returned  to  India  from  Egypt  between 
the  years  160-137  B.C.,  when  the  great  Tope  of  Euanwelli  was 
consecrated ;  and  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and 
convents  was  one  of  the  many  imitations  which  the  Church 
made  of  similar  Pagan  institutions.  The  very  word  '  nun  * 
means,  in  Egyptian,  a  female  recluse  ;  in  Semitic  it  means  a 

1  A.  Lillie,  India  in  Primitive  Christianity. 
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4  fish  '  ;  and  the  fish  was  sacred  1  to  Venus,  or  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  Isis,  Atergatis,  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  nun  took  the 
place  of  the  Devas,  or  temple  woman— the  Vestal  Virgin— and 
instead  of  being  '  the  Bride  of  the  God  '  she  was  called  the 
Bride  of  Christ. 

The  faith  of  the  Pagan  population  can  never,  generally 
speaking,  have  suffered  a  sudden  change  ;  it  gradually  assimi- 
lated a  sort  of  semi- Christianity,2  confined  to  such  beliefs  or 
customs  as  resembled  its  own  ancient  cult  ;  while  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  compromised  by  adopting  such  parts  of 
heathen  cults  as  could  be  adopted,  merely  changing  the  god 
into  a  saint,  whose  feast  was  held  on  the  same  day  as  its 
predecessors.  The  Pagan  altar  became  a  Christian  one  :  the 
water  from  the  holy  well  was  brought  into  the  church  :  in  some 
-cases,  as  at  St.  Clether,  in  Cornwall,  the  overflow  was  carried 
in  a  channel  into  the  Christian  church  and  flowed  below  the 
altar.  In  big  cities,  like  Borne  and  Alexandria  and  Constanti- 
nople, the  Christian  priest  wore  the  vestments  of  the  heathen 
priest,  his  forerunner — in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  he  was  the 
heathen  priest,  turned  from  idols  to  serving  the  true  God, 
but  conserving — who  knows  ? — how  many  heathen  ideas  and 
beliefs. 

As  showing  the  close  relationship  between  some  of  the 
Eastern  customs  and  ceremonial,  and  those  of  the  Boman 
Church  in  particular,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  Bambino 
procession  in  Borne  with  the  Shiva  Batri  in  India.  In  the 
Shiva  Batri  procession  the  image  of  Shiva  is  brought  out  of 
the  temple  and  carried  on  a  palanquin  or  litter,  seated  under 
an  erected  and  extended  cobra  hood,  and  surrounded  by  lights 
and  candles.  The  Bambino  is  represented  sitting  beneath  an 
erected  conch  or  shell,  which  forms  a  background  and  canopy  : 
it  is  an  exact  replica  of  a  cobra's  hood.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  one  might  not  infer  that  Shiva  worship  also 
had  found  its  way  to  Borne,  along  with  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
Serapis,3  and  Isis  ;  for  Shiva  is  Baal,  and  his  worship  is 

1  Massey,  A  Book  of  Beginnings. 

2  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity;  King,  The  Gnostics;  Lanciani, 
Pagan  and  Christian  Borne. 

3  The  worship  of  Serapis  reached  Rome  in  a.d.  146.  The  New  Year  m 
Thibet  comes  forth  as  a  child,  attended  by  priests  and  acolytes. 
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practically  the  same  as  Baal  worship,  and  the  cobra  is  found 
in  the  form  of  bronze  or  brazen  votive  offerings  in  the  ruins 
of  Baal  shrines  in  Palestine.1  The  trident  is  Shiva's  special 
symbol,  and  it  has  been  found  in  a  tomb  in  the  Catacombs ; 
while  if  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  illustration 
of  a  bishop's  cope,  in  the  Bev.  Percy  Dearmer's  book  on 
Vestments,  they  will  find  it  on  the  bordure  as  an  ornament  ; 
symbolising,  of  course,  the  Trinity. 

St.  Yves  2  has  noted,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  subject,, 
how  the  old  gods  became  Christianised  into  saints.  The  Mother 
of  the  Gods — Venus,  Amba  Devi,  Isis,  Astarte,  or  whatever 
name  she  goes  by — became,  by  a  natural  transition,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  her  symbol,  the  lily  or  lotus,  became  the  symbol 
of  the  Virgin,  who  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Pagan  goddess, 
'  Queen  of  Heaven  ' ;  the  title  of  Venus — among  her  other 
attributes— the  Moon  Goddess.  All  our  Christian  Feasts  are 
fixed  by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  which  also  fixed  those  of 
the  Jews  and  of  heathen  religions.  We  use  the  symbol  of 
the  lily  on  church  hassocks,  but  it  is  also  used  in  Hindu 
temples,  which  resemble  our  churches  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Early  Church  always  avoided 
using  the  cross  as  a  Christian  symbol,  because  it  was  the  oldest 
Pagan  symbol  in  the  world,  except  the  horseshoe  or  crescent.. 
It  was  Constantine  the  Great  who  adopted  it  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity,  making  a  composite  symbol  and  adding  the 
Chi-Bho  to  the  Pagan  cross.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century 
Irish  bishops  used  the  Egyptian  Tau  cross  on  their  pastoral 
staff.  Our  hot-cross  bun  is  but  the  more  modern  Christianised 
form  of  the  cakes  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  which  the 
Greeks  offered,  marked  with  the  T  cross,  to  Bacchus,  models 
of  which,  votive  offerings,  are  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
were  offered  both  to  Ishtar  or  Isis,  or  Ashtoreth,  and  also  to 
Tammuz  :  identical  with  those  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
condemned  the  Jews  for  making  :  '  Seest  Thou  not  what  they 
do  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem? 
The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,. 

1  Macalister,  Palestine  Explor.  Soc.  Publications. 

2  P.  St.  Yves,  Les  Saints  successeurs  des  Dieux. 
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and  the  women  knead  the  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.'    The  day  sacred  to  that  goddess  was 
Friday— Dies  Veneris,  Vendredi— and  in  Northern  mythology, 
Freya's  Day.    The  Church  could  not  stamp  out  the  worship 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  any  more  than  it  could  stamp 
out  the  May  Day  Feast,  but  it  turned  the  offerings  into 
Christian  symbols  ;  and  although  every  other  Pagan  feast 
has  been  replaced  by  a  Christian  one,  there  are  two  which 
have  never  been  changed— May  Day  and  All  Souls.  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
village  saints  to  which  churches  are  dedicated  were  originally 
the  village  gods  ;  and  this  theory  is  strangely  corroborated 
by  the  legends  attaching  to  them.    St.  Denis,  for  instance, 
who  is  said  by  monkish  chroniclers  to  have  been  beheaded 
by  the  heathen,  carries  his  head  in  his  hand  ;  but  St.  Denis  is 
Dionysus,  and  Dionysus  is  the  Latinised  Tammuz,  the  Persian 
Sun-god,  the  equivalent  of  Osiris;  and  Tammuz  carries  his 
head  in  his  hands,  or  under  his  arm. 

St.  Neot,  at  all  events  the  Cornish  and  Irish  St.  Neot,  has 
two  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  Osiris— not  the  young 
Osiris  of  spring,  but  the  dying  Osiris,  god  of  autumn,  the 
judge  of  all  souls  1 :  in  Egyptian  mythology  he  is  represented 
as  a  dwarf,  with  twisted  legs,  and  so  is  the  Irish  or  Cornish 
saint,  whose  effigy  may  be  seen  over  the  doors  of  churches 
dedicated  to  him.  Moreover,  St.  Neot  used,  in  legend,  to 
stand  up  to  his  neck  in  his  holy  well,  singing  Psalms,  and 
although  Osiris  did  not  exactly  do  that,  his  symbol,  a  budding 
rod  or  thyrsus,  was  carried  in  his  processions,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  also  in  Kome,  standing  in  a  vase  of  water. 

°  St.  Nicolas  also  shows  traces  of  this  substitution  of  a  god 
for  a  Christian  saint,  real  or  invented.  He  is  the  patron  saint 
of  boys,  and  is  himself  a  child  ;  but  so  was  Horus.  A  con- 
ventional worship  exists  still  in  Spain,  where  children  elect 
a  boy-bishop,  who  is  enthroned  in  the  cathedral,  where^  at 
midday  the  roof  opens  and  two  angels  descend  from  an  imita- 
tion cloud  and  place  a  mitre  on  his  head— a  replica  of  the 
crowning  of  Horus  by  the  divine  sisters  Nephthys  and  Isis. 
There  is  abundance  of  historical  proof  to  show  that  the 

1  Massey,  A  Book  of  Beginnings. 
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Early  Christian  Church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Pagan 
shrine.1  Pope  Gregory  himself  ordered  that  the  heathen 
temples  were  not  to  be  thrown  down,  but  cleansed  by  holy 
water  and  reconsecrated  to  Christian  uses.  Where  there  was 
no  temple,  there  was  always  a  menhir,  gilgal  or  stone  circle, 
or  holy  well.  We  are  told  how  St.  Columba  '  sained  '  or 
reconsecrated  300  stone  pillars  in  Iona.  Numerous  instances 
of  this  could  be  shown. 

In  connection  with  the  holy  well  and  holy  water,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  holy  water  did  not  become 
general  in  the  Church  till  the  end  of  the  second  century.  By 
that  time  Pagan  influences  were  beginning  to  take  root  and 
to  grow,  and  as  the  author  of  Paganism  surviving  in  Christianity 
observes,  4  The  work  of  corrupting  Christianity  went  forward 
systematically.2 

It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  how  much  more  Paganism  was 
introduced  by  the  Eastern,  or  Western,  Churches.  It  is  certain 
that  many  such  replicas  can  be  traced  more  clearly  to  the 
Churches  of  North  Africa  than  to  the  Latin  or  Italian  Church, 
and  again  others  to  the  Byzantine  Church.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Early  Fathers  came  to  Christianity  by  the  road 
of  Neoplatonism,3  and  the  Alexandrine  Church  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Egypt  and  Egyptian  tradition ;  and  it  was 
Egyptian  influences,  themselves  connected  with  all  the  Ear 
East,  which  first  introduced  the  doctrine  of  mechanical 
regeneration,  or  re-birth,  by  the  application  of  water,  which 
in  all  Eastern  religions  was  held  to  be  the  parent  of  all  things — 
the  All-Father,  and  hence  Divine.  It  was  the  strongest  tenet 
of  the  missionary  Jesuit  to  baptise,  for  by  so  doing  the  heathen 
soul  was  saved  automatically,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  succeeding  centuries  the  Church  was  rapidly 
filled  with  baptised  but  unconverted  Pagans. 

In  the  earliest  days  there  were  no  mysteries  in  the  Christian 
religion,  but  Pagan  religions  all  had  their  mysteries,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  the  Church  to  vie  with  their  Pagan 
rivals  in  this  as  in  other  things.    By  the  word  '  mystery/  one 

1  Wright,  Essays  on  Arch.  Subjects  ;  Gomme,  Early  Village  Life  ;  Baring- 
Gould,  Cornwall. 

2  Lillie,  p.  71. 

3  Bunsen,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age ;  King,  The  Gnostics. 
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means  the  esoteric  teaching  of  theology  by  sacerdotal  colleges, 
as  opposed  to  the  exoteric  teaching  given  to  the  ordinary  ay 
pnbhc:  knowledge  which  conld  not  be  given  freely  to  the 
uninitiated.  Very  little  of  this  esoteric  teaching  in  the  older 
religions  has  been  preserved  by  historians  but  it  is  jealously 
guarded  by  the  priests  of  heathen  religions,  like  the  Brahmins, 
to-day  Since  so  mnch  of  the  early  Christian  esoteric  teaching 
was  permeated  by  Gnosticism,  the  introduction  of  the  mystery • 
into  Christianity  played  no  small  part  in  corrupting  it.  The 
Early  Christians  soon  copied  their  heathen  neighbour  and 
introduced  the  same  orders  of  initiation-  Neophyte 
'  Spiritual/  and  '  Perfect.'  They  had  their  masonic  signs  of 
recognition,  and  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Early  Church  was 

that  of  '  exorcist.' 1  .,,•■„„;„ 
One  instance  of  Pagan  custom  practised  and  surviving  in 
the  Koman  Church  to-day  is  interesting,  because  it  shows 
how  a  Pagan  rite  was  taken  over  bodily,  and  also  the  Pagan 
doctrine-for  it  was  Pagan  long  before  it  became  Chris  ban- 
of  mechanical  regeneration  by  water.*   Athenaeus  tells  us 
how  Pagan  holy  water  was  consecrated  by  putting  a  burning 
torch  into  it,  taken  from  the  altar,  symbolising  (esoteric  mystery 
again)  the  passing  of  the  Sun-god  through  he  waters  r  the 
union  of  Fire  and  Water,  the  two  oldest  deities  of  mankind. 
The  Eoman  Church  has  kept  this  ritual  intact   when  the 
priest  lets  down  the  Paschal  candle  into  the  basin  three  times 
with  the  words  :  '  The  might  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  into 
this  fountain's  plenitude  and  impregnate  with  regenerating 
efficacy  the  whole  substance  of  this  water.'    He  then  exorcises 
it,  as  the  Hindu  priest  does,  to  chase  away  all  ev J  spmto  . 
then  uses  incantations  and  charms  to  cause  the  Hdy  Spin 
to  descend  upon  it-one  of  which  is  spitting  into  the  water 
the  censing"  and  healing  virtue  of  spittle  being  an  ancient 
belief,  and  one  which  has  a  foundation  m  fact. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  Paganism  impregnated 
the  Early  Church.  Innumerable  instances  mgMbe  given 
to  show  how  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  the  Church  had 
gone  back  to  unadulterated  Paganism  ;  or,  rather,  peihaps  to 

i  Westropp  and  Wake,  Ancient  Symbol  Worship. 
-  Joy,  Romish  Rites. 
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show  that  France  and  Italy  had  never  been  Christianised  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  except  in  the  form  of  mechanically 
baptising  the  tribes  and  calling  them  Christian. 

D'Aubigne  relates  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of  France, 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damien,  successors  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  were  hung  with  votive  offerings  symbolical 
of  these  two  gods  of  Eome  ;  and  if  so  in  that  reign,  one  must 
infer  that  the  custom  had  gone  on  for  centuries.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  stone  of  Ste.  Eadegonde  at  Poitiers  will  at  once 
recognise  it,  if  they  have  seen  Shiva's  footmark  on  Hindu 
shrines.  Many  of  them  exist  in  Ireland,  and  one  used  to  be 
shown  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Molinga  on  the  island  of  Gigha,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  called  St.  Molinga 's  Stone. '  In 
such  a  state  of  religion  and  society  it  is  not  surprising  that 
official  and  popular  wrath  rose  against  the  Eeformers,  who  cried 
out  for  a  return  to  the  first  principles  of  Christianity. 

In  no  phase  of  religious  and  social  thought  have  Christianity 
and  Paganism  been  so  intermingled  as  in  the  conception  and 
teaching  of  life  and  death.  On  the  one  hand,  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  has  been  that  the  body  is  mortal  and  of  no 
account— men  might  kill  it,  but  after  that  there  was  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do  ;  but  that  the  soul  was  immortal, 
and  only  a  brief  tenant  of  the  body  for  the  space  of  its  earthly 
existence.  But  in  practice  Christian  nations  have  held  a 
semi-pagan  view,  and  the  Church  itself  has  taught  a  dual 
doctrine,  which  is  a  compromise  between  the  two. 

Take  burial,  for  instance.    The  popular  view— not  so  much 
to-day  of  the  educated  classes  as  of  the  Pagani,  the  pay- 
sans,  the  people  of  the  countryside,  more  especially  in  Ire- 
land, Brittany,  and  Italy— has  always  been  and  still  is  that 
the  dead  can  return  and  '  walk.'    Few  people,  even  to-day, 
will  willingly  go  into  a  churchyard,  especially  at  midnight' 
when  m  old  heathen  belief  the  Powers  of  Darkness  hold  sway! 
All  our  funeral  customs,  such  as  drawing  down  the  blinds 
the  cakes  and  wine  at  a  funeral,  and  such  unmitigated  heathen 
customs  which  still  survive,  such  as  placing  a  plate  of  salt 
on  the  chest  of  the  dead  person,  or  a  coin  on  the  eyes  or 
tongue— are  all  of  Pagan  origin.    To  enumerate  them  would 
prolong  this  paper  to  an  inordinate  length  ;  they  are  onlv 
VOL.  XIIL-NO.  1  ' 
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mentioned  to  underline  the  fact  that  even  to-day,  and  much 
more  so  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  human  race  has  kept 
stubbornly  to  beliefs  and  customs  not  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  older  religions— customs,  no  doubt,  Christianised  and  with 
a  Christian  meaning  substituted,  but  for  all  that  Pagan  in 
origin,  and  in  many  cases  Pagan  still  in  meaning. 

The  Church  itself  has  to  some  extent  been  imbued  with 
similar  ideas.  The  trappings  of  grief,  the  teaching  that  death 
is  not  the  Gate  of  Life  but  a  misery  to  be  dreaded,  are  of  this 
nature.  Every  ancient  churchyard,  unless  local  conditions 
have  interfered,  has  most  of  the  graves  on  the  south  side— 
the  side  where  the  sun  shines  ;  the  north  was  considered  the 
domain  of  the  Evil  One  :  there  suicides  and  unbaptised  persons 
were  buried,  who  might  not  rest  among  the  elect  and  disturb 
their  rest.  At  Easby,  in  Yorkshire,  the  gipsy  tribes  buried 
their  dead,  up  to  quite  recent  times.  Their  graves  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  lie  north  and  south  ;  no  doubt 
in  accordance  with  their  own  tradition,  for  the  most  recent 
historical  research  shows  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Eomany  tribes  came  originally  from  India,  in  the  great  Pali 
emigration  from  the  Punjaub,  2000  B.C.— a  theory  which  is 
borne  out  by  their  language. 

Sometimes  the  Church  refused  burial  to  a  suicide,  who  was 
buried  at  the  cross-roads  or  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  generally 
with  a  stake  through  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
returning— a  curious  confusion  of  ideas.    The  general  explana- 
tion of  the  body  being  buried  at  the  cross-roads  is  that  the 
popular  idea  was  that  the  spirit  or  body,  or  both,  would  not 
know  which  road  to  take.   The  real  reason  more  probably  was, 
that  at  the  fork  in  the  road  or  cross-roads  stood  the  heathen 
shrine,  generally  a  standing  stone  or  menhir,  as  it  does  in 
India  to-day,  the  shrine  of  Shiva  or  Baal.    The  later  Church 
ordered  these  stones  to  be  destroyed  or  replaced  by  a  cross  ; 
many  of  them  still  remain.    Ezekiel  mentions  these  shrines 
(Ezek.  xvi.  25), '  Thou  hast  built  thy  High  Places  at  the  head 
of  every  way,'  and  (ch.  xxi.  21), '  The  King  of  Babylon  stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  at  the  head  of  two  ways  to  use  Divina- 
tion :  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with  Images.'  1 

1  Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall. 
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To  this  day  the  cross-road  is  avoided  after  dark  in  remote 
districts,  even  in  England. 

The  root  idea  of  '  consecrated  '  ground,  from  which  evil 
spirits  have  been  exorcised,  and  which  has  been  sanctified 
by  holy  water,  where   the   dead   may  rest   secure  from 
molestation  by  the  Powers  of  Darkness— and  here  comes  in 
the  dual  teaching— is  as  old  as  mankind.    The  earliest  account 
of  consecrating  a  burial-ground  or  tomb  is  given  in  one  of  the 
early  Vedas,  written  at  all  events  before  the  Aryan  race 
migrated  south  to  India;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
earliest  form  of  enclosure  was  the  circle,  within  which  the 
tumulus  was  built  up  by  the  tribe.    And  the  root  idea  of 
'  consecration,'  and  not  merely  '  dedication,'  was  the  idea 
of  the  Early  Church  :  that  is,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead  man,  that  he  should  lie  in  ground  which 
had  been  rendered  immune  from  the  power  of  the  devil— 
a  strange  contradiction,  it  would  seem,  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity,  that  the  soul  was  the  real  man,  and  that  nothing 
could  hurt  his  body  after  he  was  dead  ;  a  theory,  moreover, 
inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  the  soul 
was  in  purgatory,  and  not  in  the  churchyard. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  Protestant  might  not  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground  was  in  its  essence  purely  Pagan  ;  but 
it  was  a  Pagan  belief  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Church, 
and  the  very  idea  of  burying  a  Protestant  in  a  churchyard 
was  far  more  repugnant  to  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  many  a  mortal  sin.  Sins  against  morality,  charity,  and 
all  the  Christian  virtues  might  be  compounded  for.  Henry 
the  Eighth  or  any  other  person,  provided  he  was  of  sufficiently 
high  rank,  might  have  as  many  divorces  as  he  pleased,  but  no 
amount  of  Masses  or  votive  offerings  could  wipe  out  such  a 
crime  as  burying  a  Protestant  infant  among  the  faithful.  To 
offer  indignity  to  the  body  of  a  heretic  was  no  crime.  To 
mutilate  his  body  when  dead  was  only  the  corollary  to  doing 
so  when  he  was  living  :  it  was  the  last  way  in  which  an  out- 
raged moral  sense  could  show  its  superiority.  The  Afghans 
and  certain  savages  do  the  same. 

It  is  surely  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  ideas  and  practices 
among  so-called  Christians  are  to  be  put  down  to  mere  <  odium 
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theologicum.'  In  one  sense  '  odium  theologicum  1  it  was— 
but  it  was  not '  theologia  Christiana ' ;  it  was  the  old  heathenism 
which  had  first  of  all  been  admitted  into  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
and  which  had  grown  and  increased  till  it  had  obscured  and 
buried  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  *  What  was,  and  is,  Christianity  ? 
a  great  many  varying  definitions  would  be  given  ;  but  if  one 
is  forced  to  the  '  final  residuum,'  that  Christianity  is  following 
the  teaching  of  Christ  as  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  then  we  may  ask  ourselves  another  question  :  'Did  the 
unreformed  Catholic  Church  carry  out  this  teaching ;  and  if 
it  did  not,  what  was  it  but  Pagan  ?  ' 


OTHER  AUTHORITIES. 

Q.  Couch,  Ancient  and  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall ;  J.  R.  Allen  Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Cornwall ;  Cesnola,  Cyprus  and  its  Antiquities  (Pagan  am I  Greek 
Churches) :  Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  Syrian  Stone  Lore-  Forlong,  Rivers  of 
Lite  British  Arch.  Soc.  Transactions;  Anthropological  Society  Journal ; 
CweSd&ouf Beliefs  of  Pagan  Irish;  Wadley,  Symbolism ;  Gould  Hu*p 
of  Freemasonry  ;  Higgins,  Celtic  Druids  ;  Le  Blanc,  Etude  sur  le  Symbolisme  r 
lAZZCscotiand  in Pagan  Times;  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship ; 
forth ^Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  H.  Jennings,  Bosicrucians,  Bites  and  Mysteries  ; 
Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  Hindus  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  rv.  | iBohjft -£F 
of  Magic  ;  Didron,  Christian  Iconography  ;  Eusebms,  X.  iv.  375  ;  Tertullian 
v.  Marcian,  I.  xxviii ;  Cyprian,  Epist.  viii. 

The  Discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Turquand,  who 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  paper,  and  asked  the  author  to 
define  the  essential  difference  between  Christianity  and  Paganism. 
Mr.  Wyatt-Paine  spoke  of  the  innumerable  analogies  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  observances,  which  doubtless  marked  con- 
tinuity of  conception,  but  he  deprecated  the  attachment  of  too  much 
meaning  to  these  parallels.    Eev.  W.  G.  Cazalet  suggested  that 
many  of  the  coincidences  in  the  dates  of  Christian  festivals,  and  the 
Pagan  ceremonies  which  had  preceded  them,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  necessity  found  by  the  introducers  of  a  new  religion  of  providing 
counter-attractions  to  divert  worshippers  from  the  older  practices. 
Mr.  Dobree  referred  to  the  old  customs  in  connection  with 
Twelfth  Night,  which  might  really  be  of  Pagan  origin,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Duchesne  brought  forward  as  another  example  of  the  influence  of 
earlier  upon  later  religions  the  different  forms  assumed  by  Buddhism 
in  Northern  and  Southern  India,  where  they  had  followed  different 
previous  religions.    Mr.  Lart,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  answered 
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Mr.  Turquand's  question  by  expressing  his  view  that  Christianity 
was  the  only  altruistic  religion  based  on  a  personal  love  for  a  Person, 
and  that  all  others  were  based  on  fear,  and  in  further  explanation  of 
his  position  desired  to  state  that  he  did  not  assert  that  any  Pagan 
ideas  at  all  were  taken  over  by  Christianity,  although  they  were  by 
the  Church,  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  it  was  this  which  rendered 
the  Reformation  necessary.  On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lart  for  his  paper. 
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Huguenot  Xonoon:  Cobent  <gaiUen,  £>abop 
ano  toe  #tranB. 

By  W.  H.  MANCHfiE. 

Some  districts,  such  as  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  are  especially  rich  in  Huguenot  records;  in  the  case 
of  Covent  Garden,  the  Savoy  and  the  Strand,  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  they  are  but  scanty;  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  the  Savoy,  possibly  from  its  being  a  royal  precinct, 
they  are  almost  lacking. 

Dating  largely  from  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Savoy  area 
underwent  no  appreciable  change  until  1800  ;  its  principal 
highway  north  from  Temple  Bar  was  Drury  Lane.  Thence 
Long  Acre  ran  westward  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  which  enclosed 
it  on  the  west.  It  is  with  this  area,  including  Covent  Garden, 
that  I  propose  to  deal. 

The  Strand,  with  its  riverside  palaces,  has  passed  through 
a  chequered  career.  The  Cheapside  of  Westminster,  as  at  a 
later  period  it  was,  its  highway  has  become  a  nondescript 
road  mining  east  to  west,  nor  will  any  widening  or  rebuilding 
ever  restore  the  reputation  it  held  in  the  past.  In  the  earlier 
days,  looking  eastwards  from  Hungerford  Market,  could  have 
been  seen  in  turn  York,  Durham,  Worcester,  and  Salisbury 
Houses,  all  bordering  the  river  bank,  prior  to  reaching  the 
Savoy  and  Somerset  House.  Of  these  mansions  the  last  to 
go  was  Worcester  House,  and  the  first,  doubtless  from  its 
Proximity  to  the  market,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  s,  known 
as  York  House.    All  four  comprised  the  district  known  to-day 

as  the  Adelphi. 

York  House  was  named  after  its  builder,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  succeeded  Wolsey.  The  birthplace  of  Franaa 
Bacon  in  1561,  and  again  his  residence  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
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day,  the  old  mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  erected  a  '  temporary  house,'  the  state- 
rooms of  which  he  fitted  up  with  huge  glass  mirrors — a  manu* 
facture  much  patronised  by  his  Grace,  and  one  not  unconnected 
with  the  numerous  Huguenot  industries  in  this  country. 
Passing  through  various  ownerships,  the  property  ultimately 
came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Duke,  by  whom 
it  was  sold  in  1672  for  £30,000,  the  estate  from  that  date  being 
known  as  York  Buildings,  a  title  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  various  streets  built  on  its  site. 

As  an  undesirable  introduction  to  this  particular  district  we 
have  in  the  Postboy  of  February  15,  1701,  an  item  fortunately 
giving  no  names  : 

'  Some  days  since  a  French-man,  and  a  French  Coffee  woman 
that  lived  in  York  Buildings,  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  false 
Coining.' 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Bate  Books  such  names  as  Leveque,  Porcher,  Delarne, 
Goupy,  Monpesson,  and  Paulin.  Peter  Blancher  or  Blanchard, 
periwig-maker,  of  Villiers  Street,  is  fined  in  1708  for  '  bad 
pavement,'  i.e.  failing  to  comply  with  the  Burgess  Court's 
requirements  to  put  it  in  repair,  a  liability  then  attaching  to 
the  householder  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  road.  In  1713  Denis 
Sheratt  (?  Cherac),  a  jeweller,  of  York  Buildings,  pays  a  fine  to 
escape  the  service  of  Overseer,  as  does  also  another  jeweller, 
Isaac  Lacon,  in  1727.  In  1721  Jacob  Duhamell  of  Duke 
Street,  linen-draper,  and  in  1727  Leonard  Lashley,  glazier, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  lists  of  nominations  for  Overseer,  whose 
honorary  and  compulsory  duties  also  fell  on  the  citizens  of 
the  time. 

The  only  relic  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham's  ownership 
of  York  House  is  the  beautiful  water-gate  in  the  Embank- 
ment Gardens,  erected  in  1626,  and  wrongly  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  but  actually  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone,  Master 
Mason  to  James  I  and  Charles  I.  The  streets  now  existing 
commemorate  the  last  owner,  the  second  Duke.  Near  by  to 
the  water-gate,  at  the  foot  of  Buckingham  Street,  stood 
the  York  Buildings  Waterworks.    Founded  in  1691  for  the 
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purpose  of  supplying  the  Strand  and  neighbourhood  with 
water  from  the  Thames,  its  high  tower  or  chimney  formed  a 
feature  of  the  riverside,  resembling  that  of  Cleopatra's  Needle 
on  the  Embankment  to-day.    The  company  is  interesting 
from  its  connection  with  Dr.  Jean  Theophilus  Desaguliers, 
one  of  our  prominent  Huguenots  of  the  past,  a  philosopher  of 
no  mean  order,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  engineer.    Born  in  1683,  the  son  of  the  minister 
at  Aytre,  near  La  Eochelle,  as  a  baby  of  two  years  old  he 
passed  through  the  horrors  of  1685.    The  father  escaped  to 
Guernsey,  conveying  his  son  on  board  in  a  barrel,  and  later 
proceeded  to  England.1    In  1692  he  was  appointed  minister 
at  the  Swallow  Street  Church,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1697  to 
open  a  school  at  Islington.    It  says  much  for  the  father  that, 
under  his  tuition  alone,  the  son  proceeded  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  later  Deacon's  orders. 
In  1702,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall.    Eleven  years  later, 
1713,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  married  and  settled  in  London, 
where  he  created  the  record  of  being  the  first  public  lecturer. 
The  following  year,  1714,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  *and  later  became  its  Curator.    Honours  were 
showered  on  the  brilliant  scholar.    The  Duke  of  Chandos 
appointed  him  private  chaplain,  and  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  Edgware,  and  the  King,  before  whom  he  lectured  at 
Hampton  Court,  presented  him  with  a  living  in  Essex,  and 
also  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
To  Freemasons  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  he  initiated 
this  Prince  at  a  special  Lodge  on  October  5,  1737.    He  died 
on  February  29,  1749,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
House,  Covent  Garden.  Hone,  in  his  Year  Book,  mentions  that : 

'  He  was  a  man  of  real  ability,  and  when  a  housekeeper  usually 
had  pupils  at  home  with  him.  His  income  was  considerable,  and 
he  kept  an  equipage.  His  coachman,  Erasmus  King,  from  the  force 
of  example,  became  a  kind  of  rival  to  the  Doctor  ;  for  he,  also, 
undertook  to  read  lectures,  and  exhibit  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy.  His  "  Lyceum  "  was  at  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  his  terms 
of  admission  were  proportioned  to  the  humble  situation  he  had  filled.' 
i  Chetham  Society  Papers,  1856-8. 
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The  Doctor  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Thomas,  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General in  the  Army,  was  Equerry  to  King  George  III, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  As  a  friend  of  Hogarth, 
Desaguliers  appears  in  many  of  the  artist's  pictures,1  which 
also  include  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Desaguliers,  a  picture 
much  praised  for  its  beauty.  In  the  Doctor's  notable  work, 
A  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  published  in  1784  whilst 
residing  at  Cannon  Kow,  Westminster,2  he  mentions  that 
since  1717  or  1718  he  had  erected  seven  of  his  engines,  the 
first  being  for  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
these  seven  was  the  one  erected  for  the  York  Buildings  Water- 
works in  the  Adelphi. 

Buckingham  Street,  possibly  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  the  market,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  more  of  fashion's 
patronage  than  its  neighbour,  Villiers  Street.  Among  its 
residents  was  the  Diarist,  Samuel  Pepys,  from  1684-1700,  a 
man  with  whom  Huguenot  history  has  many  links.  His  was 
the  last  house  on  the  west  side,  since  rebuilt,  and  the  house 
opposite,  on  the  east  side,  was  occupied  in  1698  by  Peter  the 
Great.  From  1686  the  name  of  Philip  Mussard,  the  King's 
jeweller,  appears  as  a  resident,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  his 
continual  evasion  of  service  as  Constable,  &c,  as  '  one  in  the 
Boyal  Service.'  Another  resident  was  Peter  Baume,  a  neigh- 
bour of  James  Frontin,  both  of  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Churchwardens' accounts  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  as  paying 
the  rent  of  Les  Grecs  Church.  The  Paulin  family  is  repre- 
sented in  1712  on  the  list  of  nominations  for  Overseers  by 
William  Paulin,  tailor. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Adelphi,  but  to  Huguenots 
generally  its  interest  mainly  centres  around  David  Garrick, 
grandson  of  a  Huguenot  from  Bordeaux,  for  here,  in  Durham 
Yard— roughly  John  Street— he  was  for  a  time  in  partnership 
with  Peter,  his  brother,  presumably  selling  wine,  but  actually 
preparing  for  his  later  career  as  an  actor.  It  was  at  The  Duke's 
Theatre,  later  the  famous  Music-Booms,  that,  three  years  prior 
to  his  public  appearance  at  Goodman's  Fields,  Garrick  played 

1  Vide  Huguenot  Proceedings,  vol.  xii. 

2  He  is  assessed  at  £30,  which  would  mean  a  large  house.  His  name  first 
•appears  in  1716,  and  is  there  in  1735. 
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4  Chaumont  '  in  the  tragedy  of  '  The  Orphan,'  a  performance 
organised  by  Eton  boys.  On  that  occasion  Garrick  is  said 
to  have  so  fascinated  his  audience,  that  purses  and  trinkets 
were  offered  him  from  the  boxes,  a  strange  mode  of  appreciating 
an  amateur  actor.  As  this  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning, 
so  his  death  at  the  Adelphi  Terrace  marks  the  close  of  a  career 
notable  in  many  ways. 

To  the  east  of  Robert  Street,  wrongly  claimed  to  be  the 
shortest  street  in  London,  Durham  house  occupied  approxi- 
mately the  site  of  the  present  Adelphi  Terrace.  It  was  here,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  then  owner,  that 
Jean  d'Espagne,  the  minister  at  Sandtoft,  preached  to  a  little 
congregation  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Savoy  Church. 

Before  leaving  the  Adelphi  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the 
little  public-house,  '  The  Fox  under  the  Hill,'  mentioned  in 
David  Copperfield,  where  the  kindly  host  returned  little  David 
the  penny  he  had  tendered  for  a  glass  of  beer.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  on  the  roof  of  this  house  Doggett  used  to  sit,  and  watch  the 
race  for  his  prize  of  a  waterman's  coat  and  badge.  Thomas 
Doggett  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  to 
have  been  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Whether  he  was  of  French  family  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact 
of  a  '  Sara  Dacket,  veufe  de  Pierre  Victorin,'  appearing  as  a 
godmother  in  the  Dublin  Kegisters,  June  28,  1685,  leads  one 
to  assume  the  possibility.  On  November  7,  1725,  there  is 
also  in  Dublin  a  '  Pierre  Dagot,'  appearing  as  a  godfather,  a 
name  which  might  equally  be  a  variant  in  spelling  of  the 
English  spelling  of  Doggett.  There  is  also  the  fact  of  his 
partnership  with  Colley  Cibber,  of  alien  descent,  in  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  until  1712.  His  partner's  estimate  of  him  was 
that  of  a  '  prudent  honest  man  ...  a  golden  actor.  He 
borrowed  from  none  of  them  ;  his  manner  was  his  own  ;  he 
was  a  pattern  to  others,  whose  great  merit  was,  that  they  had 
sometimes  tolerably  imitated  him.  He  could  be  extremely 
ridiculous,  without  stepping  into  the  least  impropriety  to 
make  him  so.' 

Reading  this,  it  seems  to  confirm  his  probable  Huguenot 
origin,  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman  combined  with  a  Puritan 
training  tending  to  produce  such  a  result  in  a  born  comedian.. 
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Colley  Cibber  goes  on  to  add,  '  in  songs  and  particular  dances, 
too,  of  humour,  he  had  no  competitor.'  Kealising  a  fortune, 
Doggett  retired  from  the  stage,  and  died  at  Eltham,  Kent, 
endeared  to  Watermen  and  Whigs  alike,  on  September  22, 
1721. 

Across  the  way  Bound  Court  and  its  neighbourhood — 
roughly  Charing  Cross  Hospital — was  the  great  silk  market  of 
the  west.  Among  others  there  from  1690  onwards  appear  the 
names  of  Minnet,  Clement,  Mors,  and  Minier,  as  also  that  of 
Kybot,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  my  previous 
paper.1 

At  one  corner  of  Bedford  Street,  then  known  as  Half  Moon 
Street,  was  le  Beck's,  a  restaurant  of  repute  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  sign  was  a  portrait  of  the  proprietor,  but  whether 
the  painting  by  Kneller,  showing  le  Beck  wearing  a  linen  cap 
and  holding  a  glass,  was  utilised  in  this  way  is  uncertain.  His 
reputation  in  the  west  was  equal  to  that  of  Pontac  in  the 
City  of  London.  Providing  the  best  of  food,  exquisitely 
cooked,  as  a  caterer  for  epicures  it  is  needless  to  state  that 
his  charges  were  not  of  the  moderate  order.  The  opposite 
corner  was  also  occupied  by  a  Frenchman,  Peter  Guirand,  a 
perfumer,  Overseer  in  1701,  a  service  which  did  not  prevent 
his  widow  from  being  fined  for  '  bad  pavement  '  in  1707. 
Another  name,  Lancelot  Vibart,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade, 
and  Overseer  in  1706,  appears  on  the  St.  Martin's  Church- 
wardens' accounts  as  supplying  candles  to  that  church. 

Maiden  Lane,  the  home  of  the  manufactory  of  our  first 
phosphorus  matches,  has  its  connections  with  Voltaire,  who 
resided  at  *  The  White  Peruke  '  here  on  coming  to  London. 

In  this  by-way  silversmiths  were  also  to  be  found — John 
Chamberlen  (1704),  James  Fraillon  (1713),  and  Simon  Jouet 
(1723-47),  a  testimony  to  the  fashionable  reputation  of  the 
vicinity.  Among  its  residents  was  a  Mrs.  Bembo,  with  whom 
scandal  of  the  day  alleged  that  Archbishop  Sancroft,  then 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  more  than  'decently  intimate.'  At 
No.  20  was  a  tavern,  «  The  Cider  Cellars,'  the  favourite  haunt 
of  Porson,  the  scholar. 

Passing  into  Southampton  Street,  named  after  Lady  William 

1  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xii.  364. 
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Kussell,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Aubigny,  we  are  on  the 
site  of  Bedford  House  and  its  garden.  The  mansion,  built 
mainly  of  timber,  was  pulled  down  in  1704  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  street.  The  Earl  of  Bedford's  connection  with 
Thorney  Isle  is  set  out  in  the  preface  to  the  Kegister,1  and  need 
not  be  referred  to  here,  but  it  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
old  mansion  that  the  scheme  of  reclamation  was  put  into 
operation.  At  No.  27  Garrick  lived,  prior  to  his  removal  to  the 
Adelphi,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  friend  Lord  Mansfield. 
IBroken  in  health,  the  change  from  his  sheltered  quarters  here 
to  the  exposed  position  of  Adelphi  Terrace  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death. 

Facing  Southampton  Street  was  at  one  time  the  home  of 
Vaillant,  the  bookseller.  It  is  claimed  by  the  family,  a  state- 
ment supported  by  Timbs,2  that  the  premises  were  in  their 
occupation  from  1686  to  1802,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  Kate  Books.  That  there  is  some  ground  for  the  tradi- 
tion is  shown  by  a  note  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a 
•deposition  taken  in  some  proceedings  : 

'  5  November  1696  of  Fran§ois  Vaillant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Savoy  co  Middx  bookseller  born  at  Paris  having  lived  for  11  years 
past  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the  age  of  53.' 

but  this  is  insufficient  to  prove  his  residence,  except  in  the 
parish  and  the  date  of  his  settlement  here.  There  is  also  the 
fact  of  Francis  Vaillant  being  fined  by  the  Savoy  Court  Leet 
for  non-attendance  at  the  Court  as  early  as  1689.  In  the 
list  he  is  classed  as  of  the  '  Burleigh  Street  Ward,'  but  he  is 
not  entered  on  the  Kate  Books  at  that  date.  The  Strand 
premises  of  the  firm  were  the  fourth  house  eastward  of  Cecil 
Street.  Horwood's  map  gives  five  houses  between  that  street 
and  the  alley,  then  known  as  Dirty  Lane,  over  which  the 
archway  ran.  From  Cecil  Street  on  its  eastern  side,  including 
the  old  Savoy,  the  Strand  forms  an  out-parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  on  those  Kate  Books  the  name  first  appears  in 
1705,  and  disappears  in  1768.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name 
of  the  original  Francois  Vaillant  never  appears  on  the  Kate 

1  Hug.  Soc.  Publications,  XVII.  xiii. 

2  Curiosities  of  London,  s.v.  Strand. 
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Books  at  all.  At  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  there 
is  a  record  that  '  Vaillant,  de  la  K.P.E.,1  libraire  de  l'academie 
de  Saumur,'  had  permission  to  go  to  England  with  his  wife, 
five  children,  and  all  his  goods  (July  5, 1685),2  and  it  is  surmised 
that  it  was  to  prevent  any  official  recall  to  France  that  the 
father  purposely  kept  in  the  background.  The  capture  and 
forcible  removal  of  a  Frenchman,  disregarding  any  such  order 
to  return,  were  by  no  means  a  remote  possibility,  and  it  was 
probably  to  avoid  such  a  fate  that  the  father  took  no  open 
part  in  the  business,  which  was  evidently  a  purely  family 
affair. 

On  May  31,  1696,  his  daughter  Suzanne  married  Nicholas 
Prevost  and  from  the  following  advertisement — 

'  The  Life  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  natural  Son  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
Printed  for  E.  Symon  in  Cornhill  and  N.  Provost  over  against 
Southampton  Street  in  the  Strand.'    (March  10,  1730.) 

their  son  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  business,  but 
whether  as  Manager  or  Partner  is  uncertain. 

Francois  Vaillant  died  in  1721,  leaving  three  sons,  Paul, 
Isaac,  and  Francois.  The  last,  born  in  1678  at  Saumur,  was 
apprenticed  to  David  Willaume,  the  silversmith  of  St.  James's, 
and  took  his  freedom  of  the  Goldsmiths' Company  on  April  17, 
1701.  He  married  Catherine  Peirson,  and  is  entered  on  the 
Kate  Books  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  for  1710  and  1711 
as  of  4  Exchange  Court,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
goldsmith,  as  a  neighbour  of  Peter  Archambo.  The  two  elder 
sons  continued  in  the  business  of  their  father,  and  it  is  Paul's 
name  only,  and  later  his  son's,  which  appears  on  the  Bate  Books 
of  St.  Clement  Danes  from  1705  to  1768.  In  the  former  year 
Paul  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Poor  Befugees,  and  a  book,  now  in  the  Guildhall  Library, 
bears  the  imprint : 

•  a  Londres  chez  Paul  Vaillant  vis-a-vis  de  Bedford  House  a 
l'Enseigne  du  Navire.'  3 

1  Religion  Pretendue  Reformee. 

2  Reg.  A.E.  France,  975,  fol.  10. 

3  The  sign  adopted,  'The  Ship,' as  also  the  bookplate  of  Paul  Vaillant,. 
was  that  of  '  The  Golden  Hind,  1577-80.' 
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This  appointment  may  have  incidentally  been  the  cause  of  his 
being  entered  as  occupier  on  the  Eate  Books  and  the  dropping  of 
any  nominee  in  respect  of  the  premises,  although  the  variation 
of  names  entered  in  respect  of  the  premises  during  the  previous 
years  does  not  seem  to  point  to  any  continuous  occupation. 
In  the  business  we  hear  but  little  of  Isaac,  the  younger  brother, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  both  during  the  father's  life  and  after- 
wards, Paul  was  the  principal  factor.  In  1691  he  witnessed 
the  will  of  the  Kev.  Paul  Colomies,  Hector  of  Eynsford,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  on  that  gentleman's 
death  in  1692  he  bought  the  deceased  clergyman's  library. 
Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  refers  to  his  purchase  for  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  of  a  printed  Virgil,  dated  1472,  for  £46, 
and  Vaillant 's  delight  at  the  bargain — '  he  huzza'd  out  aloud 
and  threw  up  his  hat  for  joy  that  he  had  bought  it  so  cheap.' 
In  1726  he  was  among  those  nominated  for  Churchwarden  at 
St.  Clement  Danes  ;  in  the  same  year  Nicholas  Prevost  being 
made  Constable  for  St.  Mary-le-Strand — the  only  two  instances 
in  which  the  family  were  troubled  by  municipal  work  of  the 
day,  then  undertaken  by  citizens.  Later  on,  November  3, 
1730,  we  find  him  providing  for  the  future  of  his  son  Paul, 
apprenticing  him  to  Samuel  Ballard  of  Little  Britain,  an 
arrangement  which  must  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  for 
exactly  one  month  later  the  apprentice  is  transferred  to  his 
cousin,  Nicholas  Prevost.  After  serving  four  years  of  his 
apprenticeship,  the  indentures  are  once  again  transferred  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  to  Samuel  Dufresnoy  of  Great  St. 
Helen's,  presumably  to  give  the  apprentice  a  standing  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  he  is  finally  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  on  February  7,  1737-38.  The  following 
year  Paul,  the  father,  died,  and  the  son  no  doubt  worked  in  the 
business  with  Nicholas  Prevost  and  his  uncle  Isaac  Vaillant. 
The  former  died  in  1748,  and  the  latter  in  1753,  leaving  Paul, 
the  grandson,  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  firm. 

This  latter  Paul  carried  on  the  business,  removing  into 
Pall  Mall  in  1768,  the  year  the  name  disappears  from  the  Rate 
Books.  The  last  Paul  Vaillant  took  a  prominent  part  both  in 
the  City  of  London's  municipal  work  and  in  the  Stationers* 
Company,  of  which  he  was  a  liveryman  for  sixty-four  years, 
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find  master  for  three  (1768-70).  In  1759,  while  still  at  the 
Strand  premises,  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  London.  He  opened 
his  year  of  office  by  attending  the  execution  of  one  Ayliffe  ;  it 
being  stated  in  the  Press  that  Sheriff  Vaillant  took  to  his  horse 
in  Tyburn  Eoad — i.e.  followed  the  procession  on  horseback 
along  the  present  Oxford  Street.  His  year  of  office  has  acquired 
some  notice  from  the  execution  of  Earl  Ferrers,  in  which,  as 
Sheriff,  Paul  Vaillant  took  part.  As  a  peer,  the  unhappy  man 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  carriage  in  place  of  the  usual 
cart  to  Tyburn,  and  in  this  carriage  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Sheriff.  Sympathy  for  the  poor  convict,  whose  life  was 
forfeit  through  an  act  of  ungovernable  temper,  amounting  to 
temporary  insanity,  doubtless  led  the  Sheriff  to  deal  kindly 
with  his  prisoner,  who  showed  his  gratitude  by  the  presentation 
of  the  silver  stop-watch  he  was  wearing  at  the  time.  This  and 
other  mementoes  of  the  event  form  treasured  heirlooms  of  the 
family  to-day.1 

A  few  steps  farther  and  we  are  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Savoy.  French  interest  here  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III,  who  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  a  marriage 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  many  of  her  relatives,  among  whom 
was  her  '  beloved  uncle,'  Peter  of  Savoy,  to  whom  the  manor 
of  the  Savoy  was  granted  in  1246.  Passing  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  quoting  from  Mr.  Loftie  2  : 

One  Mr.  d'Espagne,  we  read,  upon  pretence  at  first  to  preach 
in  the  house  of  the  Lady  Allandale,  did  after  erect  a  new  church 
without  any  authority  or  licence  from  Charles  I,  and  a  rival  congre- 
gation in  the  City  was  much  disturbed  by  what  they  looked  on  as 
an  invasion  of  their  rights.' 

This,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beeman,3  apparently  refers  to  the 
congregation  of  Durham  House.    Mr.  Loftie  continues  : 

'  The  new  congregation  assembled  at  first  in  the  chapel  of 
Somerset  House  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  Cromwell,' 

a  statement  corrected  by  Mr.  Beeman,  who  dates  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  Savoy  as  from  1649  to  1653,  the  latter  being  the 

1  Mainly  from  information  supplied  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Vaillant. 

2  W.  J.  Loftie,  Memorials  of  The  Savoy. 

3  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  viii.  19. 
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date  of  its  removal  to  Somerset  House.  The  Crown  resuming 
its  ownership  at  the  Eestoration,  the  congregation  continued 
homeless  until  the  grant  in  1662  (Mr.  Loftie  gives  it  as  March  11, 
1661),  when  their  resumption  of  the  Savoy  commenced,  an 
occupation  which  lasted  until  1731.  Pepys  in  his  Diary  only 
mentions  this  church  once  : 

'  1682,  Septr.  28  (Lords  Day).  To  the  French  Church  at  The 
Savoy  and  there  they  have  the  Common  Prayer-Book  read  in  French 
and  which  I  never  saw  before  the  minister  do  preach  with  his  hat  off. 
I  suppose  in  further  conformity  with  our  church.' 

Evelyn  has  an  earlier  notice  of  the  church  : 

'  1656,  Augt.  3.  In  the  afternoone  I  went  to  the  French  Church 
in  the  Savoy,  where  I  heard  Monsieur  d'Espagne  catechise,  and  so 
returned  to  my  house.' 

Despite  his  many  Huguenot  friends,  the  latter  diarist  does 
not  seem  to  mention  their  churches,  and  his  visit  here  was 
no  doubt  due  to  conditions  under  the  Commonwealth,  during 
which,  to  quote  Evelyn's  words  :  6  The  Church  of  England  was 
reduced  to  a  chamber  and  conventicle  so  sharp  was  the  perse- 
cution.' 

To  this  congregation  of  the  Savoy  we  are  said  to  owe  the 
introduction  of  the  tune  called  'The  Old  Hundredth,'  the  familiar 
strains  of  which  will  perhaps  remind  us  of  this,  the  Huguenot 
Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster,  which  alone  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  churches  had  until  lately  still  its  school. 

The  Savoy  was  the  first  home  of  the  refugee  glass-makers. 
It  is  possible  that  the  works  were  the  buildings,  a  part  of  which 
is  marked  '  Vaillant's  Warehouse  '  on  Smith's  plan,  where 
later  Fourdrinier's  paper-making  machine  was  first  set  up. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  royal  palace,  no  information  is  forthcoming 
from  the  Eate  Books,  for  royal  palaces,  then  as  now,  were  not 
directly  assessed.  Fronting  the  Strand,  however,  there  are 
some  twenty-five  to  thirty  houses  rated  as  in  the  Savoy  Ward, 
and  among  these  around  the  year  1690  is  the  name  of  John 
Revett,  probably  the  purchaser  of  King  Charles's  statue  at 
Charing  Cross.  His  family,  later,  were  the  owners  of  '  The 
Chequers,'  now  the  Prime  Minister's  rest-house. 
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Burleigh  Street  takes  its  Dame  from  the  famous  adviser 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  neighbouring  Exeter  Street  is 
called  after  his  son.  It  was  in  the  latter  street,  at  one  Norris's, 
a  staymaker,  that  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson  lodged  on  their 
first  coming  to  town  in  1737.  In  the  former  street  Dorothy 
Shavin  (?  Chauvin)  of  the  '  Upholsterers'  Arms  '  is  fined  in 
1709  by  the  Burgess  Court  for  having  '  short  measures.' 

On  the  site  of  Burleigh  House  we  have  in  the  Exeter  Change 
another  of  Dr.  Barbon's  speculations,  which  in  this  case  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Francis  Child. 
The  whole  of  its  ground  floor  in  1816  was  occupied  by  Thomas 
Clark,  who  began  in  1765  with  £100  of  borrowed  money,  and 
died  worth  nearly  half  a  million.  The  upper  floors  were  used 
for  shows  of  various  kinds,  and  in  May  1772  Thomas  Jervais, 
the  glass  painter,  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  work  there.  The 
building,  which  projected  into  the  Strand,  narrowing  its  width 
at  that  point,  adjoined  the  old  Wimbledon  House,  the  site 
of  Doyley's  warehouse.  Presumed  to  be  of  French  origin, 
the  European  Magazine  says  of  him  that — 

c  He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  and  invented,  fabricated,  and 
introduced  a  variety  of  stuffs,  some  of  which  were  new,  and  all  of 
them  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  England.  He  combined  the 
different  articles  silken  and  woollen,  and  spread  them  into  such  an 
infinite  number  of  forms  and  patterns,  that  his  shop  quickly  became 
the  mart  of  taste,  and  his  goods  came  to  be  the  height  of  fashion.' 

Steele,  in  The  Guardian,  refers  to  his  '  Doiley  suit,'  and 
Dry  den  also  mentions  '  Doyley  petticoats.'  A  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries  states  that — 

'  He  was  a  very  respectable  warehouseman,  whose  family  had 
resided  in  the  great  old  house  next  to  Hodsell's  the  Banker,  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.' 

The  name  only  disappeared  from  the  London  Directory  about 
1852. 

At  the  Drury  Lane  end  of  the  Strand,  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  houses  were  still  residences  of  the  well-to-do. 
Among  them  were  those  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
Simon  Harcourt,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  streets  and 
courts  adjacent  shared  in  this  favour,  the  names  of  William 
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Longueville  and  'the  Marquise  of  DuCain'  [sic]  appearing  on 
the  Kate  Books.  Kelly's  map  of  1800  shows  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church  as  in  the  centre  of  a  fairly  large  open  space,  such  as 
exists  to-day,  the  main  street  north  being  Drury  Lane,  while 
connecting  it  with  the  river  was  Strand  Lane,  with  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Essex  Streets  as  fashionable  adjuncts 
to  the  church. 

That  the  Strand  was  a  favourite  quarter  for  the  refugee 
booksellers  of  the  time  is  evidenced  from  the  advertisements. 
As  an  example,  The  Flying  Post,  of  November  9, 1712,  contains 
this  : 

<  «  P.  Varenne's  Catalogue  of  Great  Lat.  Ital.  Spanish  and  English 
Books  Collected  chiefly  from  several  Libraries  beyond  Sea,  viz. 
Gudious  at  Hamborough,  Triglandius  at  Leyden,  Bauldry  at 
Utrecht,  and  others."  Catalogues  U.  each  of  sale  at  "  Powels  Coftee 
house  within  two  doors  of  Strand  Bridge,  over  the  Maypole  m  the 
Strand  "  to  be  obtained  from  "  P.  Varenne,  Seneca  Head,  near 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand."  ' 

Except  in  the  Liberties,  which  were  not  favoured  by  the 
booksellers,  they  would  have  been  debarred,  even  at  that 
date,  from  opening  a  shop  in  the  City  of  London  without 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Guilds.  Outside  Temple  Bar,  m  the 
City  of  Westminster,  there  would  not  have  been  these  re- 
strictions, and  hence  probably  their  settlement  there.  That 
its  favour  with  booksellers  should  have  continued  so  long  as 
to  have  created  such  a  place  as  '  Booksellers'  Row,'  and  to  have 
retained  Sotheby's  Auction  Mart  in  its  midst  until  recent 
times,  is  rather  remarkable. 

Among  those  unfortunate  citizens  receiving  the  honorary 
appointment  of  one  or  other  of  the  public  offices  of  the  time, 
the  year  of  office  only  being  avoided  by  payment  of  a  fine, 
on  St.  Clement  Danes'  vestry  minutes  is  the  mention  of  a 
Mr.  Sabatere,  a  former  Surveyor  of  Highways,  who  on  July  22, 
1714,  makes  a  report  on  the  repair  of  Strand  Bridge.  In  1693 
the  name  of  Sabateir  appears  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  as  paying  the  rent  of  Les  Grecs 
Church.  A  man  evidently  of  some  prominence  among  the 
refugees,1  he  advertises  in  the  Post  Man  of  June  28,  1701, 

1  Vide  '  Les  Grecs  '  Register. 
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for  a  missing  man,  an  item  which  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  strange  conditions  in  which  our 
ancestors  lived. 

'  A  Young  French  man  of  about  20  years  of  age,  going  by  the 
name  of  Anthony  Tendon,  [description  follows]  is  gone  away  from 
his  relations  it  being  supposed  he  has  been  enticed  away  for  to  go 
to  France.  Whoever  stops  him,  and  gives  notice  thereof  to  Mr. 
Sabathier,  Merchant,  in  Fountain  Court  in  the  Strand,1  shall  have 
one  Guinea  reward  and  reasonable  charges.' 

That  Huguenot  dentists  practised  in  London  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  royalty  is  shown  by  a  minute  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  Vestry  on  May  5,  1715. 

^ '  Sir  Edward  Northeys  opinion  being  read  that  Mr  Peter  Hemett 
being  his  Matyes  sworne  servt  &  operator  for  the  Teeth  is  exempt 
from  serveing  the  Office  of  Overseer  of  the  poore  &  therefore  it  is 
ordrd  that  a  new  wart  be  made  to  appt  another  pson  in  the  roome 
of  the  sd  Mr  Hemett.' 

Among  Huguenot  tradesmen  in  the  Strand  may  be  noted 
silversmiths  :  Stephen  Ardesoif  of  Fountain  Court  (1755), 
John  Guerrie  (1717),  William  Bromage  (1770),  and  John  Pero 
(1717),  prior  to  his  removal  to  Suffolk  Street  ;  watchmakers  : 
Samuel  Toulmin  (1766-83),  James  Tregent  (1775),  James  Vigne 
(1775-94),  Henry  Noue  (1740),  and  James  Triquet  (1768), 
and  Peter  Dufresnoy,  fringemaker. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  nominations  for  Overseers, 
will  give  a  further  idea  of  the  various  traders  to  be  found  in 
this  street : 

1693.  Francis  Villiers,  perriwig  maker. 

1694.  Anthony  Bromage,  apothecary. 
Samuel  Doody,  apothecary. 
Peter  Dufresnoy,  fringemaker. 

1703.    Humphrey  Allet,  ironmonger. 
1705.    Samuel  Barbier,  grocer. 
1707.    Daniel  Norcot,  goldsmith. 
1713.    Philip  Arbunet,  cabinetmaker. 
1715.    Peter  Baryl,  brandyman. 

Amiter  Driche  (Somerset  Court),  tailor. 
1  Fountain  Court  was  re-named  Savoy  Buildings  in  1883. 
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1717.  John  Mallery,  cruel  [sic  crewel]  seller. 

1718.  Thomas  Boucher,  ironmonger. 

1720.  Jacob  Serigne,  linen  draper. 

1721.  William  Jordan,  linen  draper. 
Edmund  Farras,  haberdasher. 

1726.    Jacob  Sarignac,  linen  draper. 

Daniel  Gach,  druggist. 
1730.    Robert  Lyon,  cook. 

Richard  Justins,  hair  merchant. 

John  Pochin,  confectioner. 

Joseph  Durden,  china  shop. 

Stephen  Trickett,  toyman. 

Leaving  the  Strand  for  Drury  Lane,  we  should  to-day  turn 
up  by  Australia  House,  a  building  containing,  both  inside  and 
outside,  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Aumonier.  The  figures  over 
the  entrance  form  rather  a  notable  feature  of  the  building, 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  and  it  seems  only 
fitting  that  such  an  important  corner  as  this  now  forms  should 
owe  its  ornamental  work  to  the  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family,  whose  connection  with  the  City  of  Westminster  may 
be  found  recorded  in  its  Kate  Books  some  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

Drury  Lane  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  favoured 
by  the  Frenchmen.  One  name,  Stephen  Buscarlet,  frequently 
appears  in  local  affairs,  but  the  ratepayers  are  mostly  English, 
and  it  is  not  until  we  get  nearer  Covent  Garden  that  we  once 
again  meet  with  the  French  resident.  Passing  northwards, 
the  first  principal  street  on  the  left  was  Bussell  Street.  This 
street  was  built  in  1634,  and  formed  a  fashionable  adjunct  to 
the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden.  From  the  nominations  for 
Overseers  we  gather  the  following  names  of  residents  in  this 
street  : 

1677.    Raymond  Regard,  watchmaker. 
1688.    Robert  Perdue,  cordwainer. 
1692.    Andrew  Quino,  apothecary. 
1696.    Ebenezer  Cowdron,  cornchandler. 
1698.    __  Petew,  woollen  draper. 
1715.    Peter  Boonfoy,  grocer. 
1728.    James  Mailhet,  haberdasher. 
1738.   Charwart,  apothecary. 
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The  best  known  of  them  was  the  Grignion  family.  The 
shop  of  Thomas  Grignion  is  marked  on  an  old  estate  map  as 
'  established  1710,'  and  presumably  he  was  one  of  the  early 
French  residents  in  this  street.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  realise 
to-day  the  standing  which  such  a  family  held  in  the  social  scale. 
Kesident  over  the  shop  premises  as  he  was,  Grignion's  customers 
had  in  some  cases  the  privilege  of  an  introduction  to  his  home 
circle.  From  his  son  we  have  many  interesting  items  of  chit- 
chat.   For  instance,  he  mentions  : 

'  Wilkes  passing  one  day  in  a  hackney  chair,  when  his  father 
tapped  at  the  window,  which  Wilkes  returned  by  kissing  his  hand. 
As  an  afterthought  Wilkes  stopped  a  little  further  on  and  sent  for 
Mr.  Grignion  and  explained  that  he  was  going  to  see  Sir  John 
Fielding  on  a  very  singular  business,  and  asked  for  his  company.' 

On  their  arrival  at  the  court,  to  Mr.  Grignion's  astonish- 
ment Wilkes  addressed  the  sitting  magistrate  in  these  terms  : 

'  Sir,  I  demand  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  persons  of  The  Secretaries 
of  State,  by  whose  orders  my  bureau,  desk,  and  escritoire  have  been 
broken  open  and  all  my  papers  seized.  "  God  Bless  me,"  said 
Mr.  Grignion,  "  Friend  Wilkes,  you  are  another  John."  "  Whom 
do  you  mean  ?  John  Hampden  ?  "  "  No,  John  Lilburn,"  he 
replied.    "  Well,  it  is  all  one,"  observed  Wilkes.' 

A  remark  which  redounds  to  Wilkes's  knowledge  of  history. 

The  application,  needless  to  say,  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Wilkes,  furious  and  vowing  vengeance  on  all  parties  concerned, 
had  to  retire.  Thomas  Grignion  also  says  that  his  father, 
through  his  inadvertence,  deprived  the  business  of  many  of 
its  best  customers — a  character  for  inattention  to  business  the 
above  incident  seems  to  confirm.  Incidentally,  Wilkes  may  be 
said  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent,  his  mother  being  a  de  Ponthieu. 

The  ingenuity  of  our  ancestors  is  exemplified  by  the  notice 
of  a  Mr.  Favre,  '  beautifier  of  Mahogany  in  ordinary  to  H.M. 
and  Households  of  Eoyal  Family,'  a  kind  of  polisher  in  general 
to  the  Eoyal  households,  and  maker  of  a  polish  on  sale  by  a 
trader  in  Bussell  Street. 

Passing  through  Bow  Street,  the  home  of  Marcellus  Laroon, 
the  painter  of  '  London  Cries,'  into  Long  Acre,  we  come  to 
another  street  of  more  or  less  a  manufacturing  character,  and 
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equally  important  commercially  in  its  way  as  the  Strand. 
In  Ashlin's  Place,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Long  Acre,  until  as  late  as  1870,  could  have  been  seen  the 
house  in  which  the  Great  Plague  of  London  originated,  the 
first  victim  of  which  was  a  Frenchman. 

The  nominations  for  Overseers,  the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  occupations  of  the  time,  give  a  varied  assortment  of 
trades,  chiefly,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  manufacturing  order. 
There  are  two  silversmiths,  Elias  Cachard  (1749)  and  John 
Hugh  le  Sage  (1718),  and  one  watchmaker,  Claud  Duchesne 
(1693-1720),  as  well  as  the  following  : 

1680.    Benjamin  Thody,  coachmaker. 
1691.    Eustace  Cockery,  milliner. 

1697.  Kichard  Vincent,  soapmaker.1 

1698.  Peter  Aumalia,  perriwig  maker. 
Bertrand  Aumailhay,  merchant. 

1712.  Thomas  Harnrouet,  joiner. 

1713.  Thomas  Tillard,  pewterer. 
George  Gilbert,  coachmaker. 

1713.    Jonathan  Pharrin,  coachmaker. 
1716.    Joseph  Cartony,  potter. 

1721.  Nathaniel  Fallot,  glass-shop. 
James  Bagee,  tallow-chandler. 
Renelm  Hardin,  goldbeater. 
Peter  Blanchard,  jeweller. 

1722.  Henry  Delany,  gunsmith. 

'  Next  door  to  the  Quakers'  burying-ground,  Hanover 
Street,  out  of  Long  Acre,'  is  the  address  given  in  1737  of 
Dr.  Pierre  des  Maiseaux,  whose  literary  efforts  are  mentioned 
by  D'Israeli  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Described  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  as  :  'A  great  man  with  those  who  are  pleased 
to  be  called  Freethinkers,'  des  Maiseaux  appears  to  have 
attracted  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Orator  Henley,  Addison, 
and  Lord  Halifax.  Through  the  influence  of  Addison  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  £63  per  annum,  which  two  years  before 
his  death  in  1745  he  got  transferred  to  his  wife  for  life.  In  1722 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Gentleman  of  H.M.  Privy  Chamber. 
D'Israeli  gives  at  length  the  curious  story  of  a  bequest  by 

*  Churchwarden,  St.  Martin's,  1705 ;  Burgess,  Nov.  1706. 
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Anthony  Collins,  who,  in  the  wish  to  secure  certain  of  his 
manuscripts  from  being  destroyed,  left  them  to  des  Maiseaux. 
These  manuscripts,  eight  volumes  in  all,  the  widow  expressed 
a  wish  to  have,  and  des  Maiseaux,  feeling  that  they  would  be 
as  safe  in  her  keeping  as  his,  handed  them  over,  in  return  for 
which  Mrs.  Collins  sent  him  fifty  guineas.  Feeling  later  that 
his  action  amounted  to  a  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust  confided 
to  him  by  a  dead  friend,  des  Maiseaux  returned  the  fifty 
guineas  to  Mrs.  Collins,  and  asked  for  the  volumes  to  be  sent 
back.  This  apparently  was  never  done,  and  the  mystery  of 
these  manuscripts  closes  with  an  acrimonious  correspondence 
on  the  widow's  part  as  to  some  other  manuscripts,  which  des 
Maiseaux  thought  were  the  ones  originally  confided  to  his  care. 
Their  nature,  the  cause  of  the  widow's  evident  desire  to  retain 
them,  her  conduct  to  des  Maiseaux,  and  whether  the  volumes 
still  existed,  were  matters  D 'Israeli  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

Covent  Garden,  the  centre  of  the  whole  district,  also  claimed 
many  Huguenot  residents.  From  the  Journals  of  the  day 
one  learns  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gonge,  a  noted  limner,  on 
August  22,  1735.  In  the  London  Journal  of  July  23,  1728, 
there  is  the  report  of  1  a  burglary  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  St. 
Aman,  the  eminent  Apothecary  under  the  Piazza,'  who  was 
away  at  his  country  house  in  '  Marybone  '  at  the  time.  The 
burglars  seem  to  have  had  information  of  the  deposit  of  some 
plate  by  Lady  Thorold,  possibly  by  way  of  pledge,  and  managed 
to  secure  a  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  £59  in  money.  Goldsmiths' 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £800  were  found,  but  left  behind  as 
useless,  being  made  payable  to  Mr.  St.  Aman.  In  1772  Mr. 
Blondel  advertises  a  course  of  lectures  on  Architecture,  to  be 
given  at  Mr.  Inge's,  the  wine  merchant  in  the  Piazza.  Among 
its  residents  were  Louis  Cheron,  who  died  there  in  1713,  James 
Parmentier,  and  John  van  der  Vaars.  In  1747-48  we  find  a 
tangible  proof  of  its  attractions  to  the  Huguenots  in  the 
memorial  presented  to  Lord  Grantham  by  the  Eev.  J.  J. 
Majendie,  complaining  that — 

'  Several  French  families  settled  in  and  about  Covent  Garden 
used  to  assemble  together  with  one  of  their  Ministers  to  worship 
God  in  their  Mother  tongue.  The  Vestry  of  the  Walloon  Church 
in  the  City  of  London,  deputed  some  of  their  members  to  the  King, 
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giving  His  Majesty  to  understand  that  the  French  Church,  though 
dispersed  in  several  parts  of  the  capital,  ought  to  have  but  one 
place  of  worship  and  entreating  him  to  forbid  this  worshipping 
any  more  in  Covent  Garden,' 

— a  clear  proof  that  its  popularity  as  a  place  of  residence  had 
drawn  many  of  our  French  families  there.  The  Huguenot 
family  of  Grignion  furnished  the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  his 
surveyor,  and  the  Surveyor  of  Pavements  was  at  one  time 
Margund,  who  it  is  reported  raised  the  pavement  outside  St. 
Paul's  Church  three  feet  to  enable  West,  the  artist,  to  get 
more  easily  in  and  out  of  his  carriage.  Among  other  celebrities 
here  was  the  quack,  Dr.  Bossy,  who  vended  his  patent  nostrums 
in  the  open  square.  Bossy  succeeded  to  the  business  of  a 
Dr.  Lyon,  and  ultimately  made  sufficient  to  retire  into  semi- 
private  life,  died  May  11,  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Luke's  Churchyard. 

The  neighbouring  streets  have  their  link  with  Huguenot 
history.  Henrietta  Street  was  named  after  the  daughter  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  King  Street  after  her  husband,  Charles  I, 
and  James  and  York  Streets  after  her  son,  James  II. 

In  James  Street,  1700,  a  John  Luquet  pays  the  fine  to  avoid 
the  service  of  office  of  Overseer.  Christopher  Claris,  the 
silversmith,  carried  on  business  there  in  the  year  1727,  and 
also  the  watchmaker,  Leroy,  at  '  The  Pearle  of  Venice.'  The 
Post  Man  of  February  20,  1701,  advertises  : 

'  The  Collection  of  Pictures  of  Peter  Roestate  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  late  Dwelling  House,  at  the  Golden  Head,  in  James  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  where  due  attendance  will  be  given  every  day  till 
all  are  sold.' 

Walpole  mentions  him  as  a  son-in-law  of  Francis  Hals, 
adding  that  Lely  introduced  him  to  King  Charles,  and  that  he 
was  principally  a  painter  of  still  life.  Descamps  tells  a  curious 
story  of  Lely,  growing  jealous  of  Roestate,  proposing  a  partition 
of  the  arts  ;  portraits  were  to  be  taken  by  Lely  ;  all  other 
branches  to  be  ceded  to  Roestate,  whose  works  were  to  be 
vaunted  by  Lely,  the  bargain  being  concluded  by  a  payment 
to  the  former  of  forty  to  fifty  guineas,  which  may  account  for 
his  painting  only  '  still  life  '  pictures  over  here. 
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From  Nollekens  and  his  Times  we  have  a  bit  of  gossip  by  a 
man  named  Twigg,  a  fruiterer  in  Covent  Garden.  According 
to  the  latter,  Charles  Grignion,  the  artist,  lived  at  27  James 
Street,  a  house  Twigg  recollected  as — 

'  a  shop  inhabited  by  two  old  Frenchwomen  who  came  over  here 
to  chew  paper  for  the  papier  niache  people,' 

to  which  Mrs.  Nollekens  made  the  retort : 

'  Ridiculous  !  I  think  Mr.  Nollekens  once  told  me  that  the 
elder  Wilton,  Lady  Chambers's  grandfather,  was  the  person  who 
employed  people  from  France  to  work  in  the  papier  mache  manu- 
factory, which  he  established  in  Edwards  Street,  Cavendish  Square ' ; 

to  which  Twigg  replied  : 

:  '  I  can  assure  you,  Ma'am,  these  women  bought  the  paper 
cuttings  from  the  stationers  and  bookbinders  and  produced  it  in 
that  way,  in  order  to  keep  it  a  secret,  before  they  used  our  machine 
for  making  it.' 

So  that  this  industry  should  also  apparently  be  added  to 
those  of  French  origin  in  this  country. 

It  was  somewhere  between  the  plot  occupied  by  St.  Paul's 
and  No.  2  King  Street  that  the  bronze  statue  of  Charles  I,  by 
Le  Sueur,  was  cast.  It  is  said  that  the  statue  was  originally 
intended  to  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the  church,  as  a 
decoration  to  the  Piazza,  but  the  opening  of  the  church  being 
delayed  until  1638  the  statue  was  never  erected,  and  found 
its  way  to  Charing  Cross.1  Whether  this  was  a  replica  of  the 
famous  statue  is  an  open  question  ;  the  tale  does  not  tally 
with  the  record  previously  given.2  On  the  north  side,  iD 
adjacent  houses,  were  the  auction  rooms  of  Paterson  and 
Hutchins.  During  the  sale  of  Moser's  collections  in  1783, 
J.  T.  Smith  noticed  some  of  those  attending,  and  mentions  3  : 

'  A  singular  character  of  the  name  of  Beauvais,  who,  at  one 
time,  had  flourished  at  Tunbridge  Wells  as  a  miniature-painter. 
This  man,  who  was  short  and  rather  lumpy  in  stature,  indeed  nearly 
as  wide  as  he  was  high,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  through  sheer 

1  Willis's  Current  Notes.  2  Hug,  #oc  Proc  >  xij  UQ  seqq^ 

3  J.  T.  Smith,  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day. 
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idleness  became  so  filthily  dirty  in  his  person  and  dress  that  few  of 
the  company  would  sit  by  him.  Yet  I  have  seen  him  in  a  black 
suit  with  his  sword  and  bag,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
he  had  been  at  Court,  where  for  years  he  was  a  constant  attendant. 
This  "  Sack  of  Sand,"  as  Suett,  the  actor,  generally  called  him, 
sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  ;  and  as  he  very  seldom  made 
purchases,  few  ventured  to  converse  with  him.  He  frequently 
much  annoyed  Hutchins  by  the  loudest  of  all  snoring  ;  and  now 
and  then  Doctor  Wolcot  would  ask  him  a  question,  in  order 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  his  mode  of  uttering  an  answer,  which 
Peter  declared  to  be  more  like  the  gobbling  of  a  turkeycock  than 
anything  human.  He  lived  in  a  two-pair-of -stairs  back  room  in 
St.  James's  Market,  and  after  his  death  Hutchins  sold  his  furniture. 
I  recollect  his  spinet,  music  stool,  and  a  few  dog's-eared  sheets  of 
lessons  sold  for  three-and-sixpence. 

'  At  this  period  Hogarth's  prints  were  in  such  high  regard,  that 
whenever  anything  remarkable  appeared,  it  was  stoutly  contested  ; 
for  Mr.  Packer,  of  Combe's  Brewhouse,  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  Hogarth  collectors.  Mr.  Packer's  opponents  in 
Hogarth's  prints  were  two  persons,  one  of  the  name  of  Vincent,  a 
tall  half-starved  looking  man,  who  walked  with  a  high  gilt  chased- 
headed  cane,  .  .  .* 

Mr.  Smith  mentions  that  Vincent  was  a  chaser  of  milkpots, 
watch-cases,  and  heads  of  canes,  and  always  walked  with  this 
cane  as  a  show-piece.    He  further  mentions — 

'  The  merry  and  friendly  Mr.  Sequier,  the  picture  dealer,  a  school- 
fellow of  my  father,' 

as  being  employed  by  a  Mr.  Heywood  to  bid  for  him,  particularly 
for  Eowlandson's  drawings,  and  that  Eowlandson  had  produced 
an  etching  in  which  most  of  the  characters  are  introduced, 
as  also  many  of  the  print-sellers  of  the  day. 

In  the  fashionable  little  by-way,  New  Street,  we  have  the 
following  residents  : 

1709.    Stephen  Toulouz,  embroiderer. 

1712.  Joshua  Lintot,  stationer. 
Claudine  Dupuis,  calico-printer. 

1713.  Francis  Toulouse,  embroiderer  (later,  the 

King's  embroiderer). 
John  Dassy,  glover. 
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1715.   Joseph  Barbut,  silversmith. 
1725.    Mary  Fosset,  distiller. 
1798.    John  Le  Jeune,  grocer. 

Humphrey  Wanley,  the  noted  antiquary,  lived  in  Bedford 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Chandos  Street,  in  the  house  opposite 
the  present  Civil  Service  Supply  Association's  building.  To 
antiquaries  it  will  be  of  interest  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
prominent  Huguenot  men  of  the  past  in  their  particular  field 
of  work. 

In  1772  William  Eussell  of  Spitalfields  advertises  the 
opening  of  a  warehouse  in  Chandos  Street,  our  final  point, 
at  the  corner  of  Bedford  Street,  for  the  sale  of  silk,  and  in  1776 
an  announcement  is  made  that  '  Soyelainet  '  is  to  be  had  at 
four  houses  only,  one  of  which  was  Bellamy  &  Settree  of  *  The 
Indian  Queen  '  in  this  street,  proofs  that,  as  a  silk  market,  it 
held  its  ground  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Earlier  we  find  the  Courtauld  family  as  residents  there,  Augustus 
Courtauld  having  as  a  neighbour  Peze  Pilleau,  both  of  them 
famous  silversmiths  in  their  time.  Another  in  the  same 
trade,  Lewis  Desfebues,  advertises  in  1723  the  loss  of  a  letter- 
case,  containing  among  other  notes  those  of  : 

£16  18  0  by  Henry  du  Mond  to  Mr.  Pincon, 

£10   0  0  „  Lewis  Goupy  to  Lewis  Desfebues, 

£8   0  0  „  Peter  le  Noble  to  Lewis  Desfebues, 

£8  10  0  „  Francis  Cassivy  to  Lewis  Desfebues, 

— securities  doubtless  in  his  possession  as  a  pseudo-banker  of  the 
period.  At  No.  5  resided  a  Mr.  de  la  Biviere,  an  '  avocat  au 
parlement,'  one  of  the  twenty-one  deputies  condemned  to  death 
during  the  reign  of  Danton  and  Bobespierre,  and  the  only  one 
to  escape.  He  first  settled  at  Greenwich,  ultimately  removing 
here,  and  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  returned  to  France 
with  his  two  children.  The  house  was  also  the  residence  of 
J.  T.  Smith,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  social  history  of 
his  times. 

At  No.  3  formerly  stood  a  branch  warehouse  of  Lamert's 
blacking  factory.  It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  his 
successor,  the  noted  Warren,  and  has  some  general  interest 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  Dickens's  first  experience  in 
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business  life.  Huguenots  who  are  lovers  of  Dickens  will  be 
glad  to  connect  his  early  employment  with  the  successors  of 
this  old  French  house. 

And  now,  with  the  toll-gate  barring  our  progress  further, 
we  will  close  this  somewhat  disconnected  section  of  Huguenot 
Westminster  to  resume  the  journey  westwards  later. 

During  the  Discussion,  Mrs.  Beckett  referred  to  the  probability 
that  it  was  at  the  Savoy  Church  '  the  Old  Hundredth  '  was  first 
sung.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ouvry,  in  speaking  of  the  same  church,  now 
removed  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  regretted  to  have  to  announce 
that  it  was  likely  that  the  near  future  would  see  it  discontinued. 
Mr.  Minet  referred  to  the  light  on  historical  and  personal  matters 
that  was  thrown  by  the  Registers  of  the  old  French  churches 
in  London,  and  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  difficulties  met 
with,  in  this  kind  of  research,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  spelling  of  place  and  other  names.  Mr.  R.  W.  Dibdin  and 
Rev.  W.  G.  Cazalet  also  spoke,  and  the  President,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks,  complimented  the  reader  of  the  paper  on  his  power 
of  combining  the  interests  of  persons  and  localities.  Mr.  Manchee, 
in  his  reply,  said  that  the  difficulties  due  to  peculiar  spelling  were 
almost  as  great  in  the  old  Rate  Books,  from  which  he  had  drawn 
a  great  part  of  his  information,  as  in  the  Church  Registers  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Minet. 
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Huguenot  Cereentenarp  Celebrations  in  amerira* 

With  the  object  of  celebrating  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the 
settling  in  New  Netherland  (now  the  '  Middle  States  '  of  the 
U.S.A.)  of  French  and  Belgian  (Walloon)  Huguenots  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Co.  in  1624,  the  recently  formed  Huguenot- 
Walloon  New  Netherland  Commission  organised  a  number  of 
observances,  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  Mr.  E.  W.  de  Forest 
and  Eev.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  chairmen  of  the  General  and 
Executive  Committees  respectively,  and  Eev.  J.  B.  Stoudt, 
director.  In  connection  with  the  celebrations  in  the  United 
States  a  small  party  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Europe  during  the 
summer,  including  a  brief  visit  to  England  and  a  somewhat 
extended  tour  through  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Macfarland  himself  was  unable  to 
accompany  the  tour,  but  in  a  message  to  Huguenots  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  calls  attention  to  some  interesting  points 
regarding  the  observances  in  the  United  States. 

The  approximate  place  of  landing  of  the  Walloon  pioneers 
has  been  suitably  marked  by  a  monument  in  Battery  Park, 
New  York,  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  memory  to  future 
generations.  Another  recent  honour  to  the  Huguenots  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  national  Huguenot  memorial  church  at 
Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island,  and  here  and  in  churches  all 
over  the  United  States  were  held  special  Tercentenary  services, 
that  in  Washington  having  been  attended  by  the  French  and 
Belgian  Ambassadors  and  the  Netherlands  Minister.  The 
United  States  Government  has  recognised  the  movement  by 
permitting  the  striking  of  a  Huguenot  half  dollar,  commemor- 
ating the  settlement  in  the  United  States  of  the  first  permanent 
Huguenot  colony.  The  Commission  co-operated  in  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  at  Mayport  (Florida)  to  Jean  Eibaut,  under 
whom  the  first  band  of  Huguenots  sent  by  Coligny  found  a 
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refuge  in  the  New  World  in  1562,  and  another  Kibaut  outpost 
has  been  properly  marked  at  Charlesfort,  Parris  Island,  South 
Carolina.  The  three  component  elements  in  the  Tercentenary— 
the  Huguenot,  the  Walloon,  and  the  Dutch— have  been  com- 
memorated in  memorial  stamps,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office  in  three  denominations  ;  the  one  cent  stamp  shows 
the  ship  Nieu  Nederland ;  the  two  cent  stamp  depicts  the 
landing  of  the  Walloons  at  Albany  ;  and  the  five  cent  stamp, 
which  is  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Tercentenary  round  the 
world,  bears  the  design  of  the  Kibaut  monument  at  Mayport. 
There  have  been  other  local  observances,  among  them  a  special 
service  at  Valley  Forge,  at  which  the  Huguenot  Cross  was 
conferred  on  distinguished  persons,  including  the  representatives 
from  France  and  Belgium.  The  opportunity  was  also  taken  of 
forming  a  league  of  the  various  American  Huguenot  Societies. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Baer  Stoudt  the  Society  has 
been  presented  with  examples  of  the  Huguenot  half  dollar  and 
the  three  memorial  stamps,  and  some  interesting  literature  in 
connection  with  the  events  in  American  Huguenot  history 
commemorated  by  these  observances. 


(proceeding* 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1924-5. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  12,  1924, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell,  W.C.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  14  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

His  Excellency  Charles  E.  Paravicini,  Swiss  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  21  Bryanston  Square,  London,  W.  1. 

Mrs.  Louise  Sarah  Henniker-Gotley,  West  Ashley  Vicarage, 
Horncastle,  Lincolnshire. 

John  Frederic  Duthoit,  Esq.,  A.E.I.B.A.,  3  Camden  Crescent, 
Dover. 

Herbert  Basil  Cahusac,  Esq.,  Moor  Cottage,  Cookham. 

A  paper  entitled  '  The  Huguenots  of  Hungary,'  by  Professor 
F.  F.  Eoget  of  Geneva,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

f 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  14,  1925, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell,  W.C.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  12,  1924,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Aubrey  Frederick  Le  Mare,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Cambridge 

Park,  Wanstead,  E.  11. 
Victor  Stanley  Houchin,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

A  paper  entitled  '  East  Anglia  and  the  Huguenot  Textile 
Industry  '  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld. 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  11,  1925,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Russell,  W.C.  Sir  Robert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  14  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

Professor  J.  Vienot,  President  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire 
du  Protestantisme  Francais,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow, 
and  the  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

Miss  Marion  Ruth  Courtauld,  Copthall,  Chipperfield,  Herts. 
Miss  Joan  Gladstone,  Ladies'  Park  Club,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.  1. 

A  paper  entitled  '  The  Problem  of  Religious  Toleration 
in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  '  was  read  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Grant,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 

The  President  announced  that  just  before  the  Meeting  the 
following  telegram  had  been  sent : 

'  To  Lord  Stamfordham,  Buckingham  Palace. 
'  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
loyally  congratulate  His  Majesty  on  his  happy  recovery.' 

The  following  reply  had  been  received  during  the  Meeting  : 

'  President,  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  Hotel  Russell. 

<  I  am  desired  by  the  King  to  send  you  and  the  Council  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London  His  Majesty's  grateful  thanks  for  your 
kind  message.  Equerry.' 

Forty-First  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1925,  held  at  the  Hotel  Russell,  W.C.  Sir  Robert  A. 
McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  11  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Major  Etienne  Bessonet  Mangin  (Indian  Army)  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President— Sir  Robert  Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C. 
Vice-Presidents.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor; 
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Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  ;  George  Beau- 
mont Beeman ;  William  Minet,  F.S.A.  ;  Charles  Poyntz 
Stewart,  F.S.A.Scot.  ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Arthur  Herve  Browning. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget. 

Members  of  Council. — Bichard  Arthur  x\usten-Leigh  ;  Henry 
Martin  Cadman- Jones  ;  Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O., 
M.D.,  M.S.,  F.K.C.S.  ;  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld  ;  William 
Grellier,  F.B.I.B.A.  ;  Francis  de  Havilland  Hall,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.  ;  Charles  Edmund  Lart,  T.D.,  F.K.Hist.S.  ;  Alfred 
Herbert  Lush  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Alexander  Brooke  Pechell,  Bart., 
B.A.M.C.  ;  Carl  Schelling,  L.D.S.B.C.S.Eng.  ;  Orlando  Henry 
Wagner  ;  Allan  Ogier  Ward,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  given  below  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1924,  was 
adopted. 

Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty -First  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  figures^  given  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport  eight  new  Fellows  and  three  Honorary  Fellows  have 
been  elected,  but  the  Council  regrets  to  have  to  record  the 
death,  since  those  figures  were  made  up,  of  eight  Fellows 
and  the  resignation  of  seven.  The  total  Boll  of  Fellowship 
now  stands  at  305,  made  up  as  follows:  242  Fellows,  12 
Honorary  Fellows,  and  51  Subscribing  Libraries  under  By-law 
III.  This  total  shows  a  decrease  of  four  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figure  given  for  last  year.  This  is,  however,  a 
smaller  decrease  than  in  any  year  since  the  war.  The  Council 
desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  Fellows 
the  necessity  for  unremitting  personal  activity  in  making 
known  the  work  of  the  Society  among  the  many  descendants 
of  French  Protestant  Befugee  families  which  are  at  present 
unrepresented  in  the  Boll  of  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  with 
a  view  to  getting  new  candidates  for  election,  particularly 
from  the  younger  generation  ;  as  it  is  only  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  numbers  that  the  Society  can  extend  its  activities 
in  the  investigation  and  publication  of  matters  of  Huguenot 
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History  in  fresh  directions,  and  can  be  able  to  speak  with  a 
voice  truly  representative  of  the  Huguenots  connected  with 
this  country.  Among  the  friends  whom  the  Society  has  lost 
during  the  past  Session  was  Col.  Duncan  G.  Pitcher,  who  died 
on  July  7,  1924,  at  an  advanced  age.  Col.  Pitcher  was  elected 
as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society  in  1909  and  held  this 
position  till  1923,  and  the  Society  is  very  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  his  unremitting  work  in  its  interests  during  this  long 
period. 

The  relations  between  the  Society  and  the  Societe  de 
l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  referred  to  in  the  last 
report,  have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  election  as  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Professor  J.  Vienot  their  President. 
M.  Jacques  Pannier,  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Paris 
Society,  also  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  London  Society, 
honoured  us  with  his  presence  at  our  meeting  in  March,  and 
has  again  contributed  an  article  which  is  to  be  published  in 
our  Proceedings. 

The  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell  following  the  usual  dinners  of  Fellows 
and  their  guests,  dealt  with  subjects  of  considerable  variety. 
One,  by  Professor  F.  F.  Koget  of  Geneva,  traced  the  influence 
of  the  Huguenot  spirit  in  two  phases  of  Hungarian  History. 
In  another  paper,  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  followed  out  the  history 
of  the  Huguenot  textile  industry  in  East  Anglia,  and  Professor 
Grant  of  Leeds  University,  in  a  paper  provided  for  under  the 
terms  of  the  Browning  Fund,  discussed  the  problem  of  religious 
toleration  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  President 
is  to  give  his  Annual  Address  at  the  meeting  to  which  this 
report  is  presented.  All  of  these  will  be  published  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Proceedings,  which  will  contain 
other  items  of  interest,  including  an  article  in  French  by  M. 
Pannier  on  Pierre  du  Moulin. 

Vol.  XXVIII  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications  of  the 
Society,  containing  the  Kegisters  of  the  French  Churches  of  the 
Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's,  and  Swallow  Street,  London,  has  been 
issued  to  Fellows  since  the  last  report  and  a  further  volume  dealing 
with  the  registers  of  the  French  Churches  of  Leicester  Fields, 
Glasshouse  Street,  etc.,  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 
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Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  transcription  of  further 
registers  and  material  is  in  hand  for  a  volume  dealing  with 
extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books  of  the  Weavers'  Company 
of  London  relative  to  Foreign  Weavers,  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller. 

The  works  presented  to  the  Society's  Library  (which  is  at 
present  deposited  at  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park)  during 
the  Session  include,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
periodical  literature,  two  volumes  by  M.  J.  Pannier  (Honorary 
Fellow)  on  the  Keformed  Church  in  Paris  under  Henry  IV 
and  Louis  XIII  respectively  ;  an  illustrated  memoir  of  the 
family  of  Le  Fanu,  and  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart's 
work  on  Huguenot  Pedigrees.  Professor  F.  F.  Eoget 
(Honorary  Fellow)  has  also  presented  a  valuable  Waldensian 
Bible.  This  volume  was  printed  in  Neuchatel  in  1535.  It 
is  in  black  letter  with  woodcut  initials,  and  is  an  example  of 
the  first  edition  of  Olivetan  and  Calvin's  translation,  the 
earliest  French  Protestant  version.  This  is  to  be  on  view  at 
the  Meeting  to  which  this  report  is  presented.  Other  presenta- 
tions include  the  Commemorative  half-dollar  and  postage- 
stamps  in  connexion  with  the  American  Huguenot- Walloon 
Tercentenary  Celebrations  last  year  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
mereau  or  sacramental  medal  such  as  was  commonly  used  in 
France,  struck  from  the  original  dies,  presented  by  M.  Pannier. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  year  are  appended  to  this 
report.  They  have  been  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary 
Auditors  to  the  Society  and  show  an  income  from  all  sources 
of  £489  17s.  lid.,  including  a  legacy  of  £90  and  a  special  dona- 
tion of  £10,  compared  with  £455  Is.  for  last  year.  An  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  of  £243  10s.  is  recorded,  and  a  cash 
balance  of  £196  13s.  is  carried  forward.  The  invested  funds 
are  valued  at  £2188  3s.  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figure  of  £1883  13s.  2d.  in  last  year's  report. 

In  concluding  this  report  the  Council  desires  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Honorary  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society  including  Mr.  A.  Herve  Browning,  the  Treasurer, 
Messrs.  W.  Minet  and  W.  Grellier,  who  kindly  acted  as  Hon. 
Auditors,  and  the  Honorary  and  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address  (see  page  87). 
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Addeess  to  the  Forty-First  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  Kobert 
Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  President. 

In  reviewing  our  proceedings  during  the  present  Session  I  can 
only  indulge  in  the  language  of  congratulation — congratula- 
tion on  the  success  of  the  Session,  congratulation  to  the  Society, 
and  congratulation  to  myself  on  the  snug  sinecure  to  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  appoint  me. 

The  Eeports  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  are  satisfactory,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated 
by  all,  and  especially  they  are  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
assiduity  of  our  esteemed  officers.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
these  Eeports.  They  show  that  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and 
financial  stability  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  progress  of 
the  Society. 

It  is  a  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  losses  which  the 
Society  has  sustained.  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  deaths  of  three  members  which  had  not  then  been 
reported.  M.  Frank  Puaux,  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  corresponding  Society  in  France,  who  died  in  1921.  He 
had  been  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  1911.  Mrs. 
John  Gladstone,  who  was  connected  with  many  Huguenot 
families,  died  in  April  1923.  She  joined  the  Society  in  1911. 
The  Eev.  Heaton  Edward  Sturmer  was  British  Chaplain 
at  Eiga  for  many  years,  and  had  only  returned  to  this  country 
since  the  war.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  since 
1892,  and  died  in  April  of  last  year.  The  losses  reported  during 
the  present  year  include  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Holmes  Costo- 
badie.  He  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  original  Fellows 
of  this  Society.  Dr.  Henry  Gervis,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.S.A., 
joined  the  Society  in  1903,  and  had  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Council.  Miss  Jessie  Gilligan  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  since  1894,  and  was  connected  with  many 
Huguenot  families,  including  that  of  Goyer.  During  the  war 
she  had  done  much  distinguished  work  in  France  as  a  visitor 
to  the  hospitals,  and  was  the  recipient  of  several  medals. 
Mr.  James  Moullin  Laine  joined  the  Society  in  1906.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Huguenot  family  of  that 
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name.  Mr.  George  Boileau  Keid  had  been  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  since  1897,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Huguenot  family  of  Boileau  de  Castelnau.  Mr. 
Edward  Addison  Man  gin  was  connected  with  many  Huguenot 
families,  including  the  distinguished  family  whose  name  he 
bore.    He  joined  the  Society  in  1893. 

Colonel  Duncan  George  Pitcher.  Died  July  7,  1924. 
Was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  from  1909  until  1923, 
when  ill-health  coupled  with  his  advanced  age  forced  him  to 
resign  his  office.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  number  of  Huguenot 
families  including  Michelet,  Aubert,  de  Teissier  and  de  la 
Pierre.  He  had  served  in  various  regiments,  British  and  Indian, 
but  his  military  career  ended  in  1868,  since  when  he  received 
civil  employment  in  India,  at  first  as  a  member  of  the  Oudh 
Commission.  In  1890  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces,  where  he  had  been  officiating  as  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, and  was  deputed  to  the  State  of  Gwalior  to  carry  out 
a  cadastral  survey  and  revenue  settlement.  He  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia  for  twelve  years,  retiring 
to  London  in  1903.  In  1923  he  went  to  reside  in  Jersey  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Fanu  and  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who 
also  died  during  the  year,  I  regret  that  two  such  distinguished 
Huguenots  were  not  among  our  members.  The  name  Le  Fanu 
is  associated  with  so  much  literary  and  scientific  Huguenot 
distinction  in  Ireland,  and  the  name  of  Bosanquet  is  associated 
with  so  much  legal,  commercial,  and  banking  success  in  England 
that  we  must  all  regret  that  these  two  particular  possessors 
of  these  great  names  in  Huguenot  history  were  not  closely 
connected  with  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  maintenance  is  not  enough  for  us.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  Society,  an  increase  in  new  members  and  young 
members  is  essential. 

I  have  more  than  once  suggested  that  there  are  eras  of 
Huguenot  history  and  phases  of  Huguenot  efforts  and  Huguenot 
influence  which  our  Society  has  not  yet  explored.  The  three 
papers  read  during  the  present  Session  support  the  importance 
of  that  observation  and  reveal  several  interesting  points  of 
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Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  tradition.  Particularly  they 
reveal  to  some  of  us  a  wider  range  of  Huguenot  sympathy 
than  had  been  actually  realised  by  our  Society.  The  papers 
and  the  discussion  brought  clearly  home  to  us  the  persecution 
and  suffering  from  which  the  Eefugees  escaped,  the  privation 
of  the  emigrants,  and  the  industry,  toleration,  and  industrial 
development  which  they  brought  to  the  lands  where  they  were 
so  hospitably  received. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  these  three  papers  in  their 
chronological  sequence  in  Huguenot  history.  As  I  have  said 
here,  perhaps  too  often,  historical  evolution  in  its  development 
cannot  be  limited  by  dates  or  confined  within  actual  years. 
We  help  our  memories  to  grasp  eras  and  tendencies  by  actual 
dates,  such  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  and  the  Decree  of  Napoleon  in  1804  which  gave  full 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Huguenot  race.  These  after 
all  are  only  milestones  on  the  road  of  Huguenot  history. 

Professor  Grant  with  his  great  knowledge  of  French  history . 
gave  us  a  new,  and  to  me  at  least,  an  arresting  view  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  I  have  often  endeavoured 
to  state  in  language,  I  hope  not  exaggerated,  my  view  of  this 
atrocious  massacre,  and  its  wicked  authors.  I  was  impressed 
by  Professor  Grant's  ingenious  and  persuasive  appeal  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  At  this  interesting 
meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  M.  Pannier,  the 
Secretary  of  the  corresponding  Huguenot  Society  of  France. 
He  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  French  Protestant  point 
of  view,  and  no  one  who  heard  him  could  doubt  that  the 
tradition  which  is  often  the  best  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  historical  fact  had  painted  Catherine  in  colours  far  removed 
from  the  virtues  of  toleration. 

In  deference  to  such  high  authority  as  Professor  Grant 
I  have  perused  again  the  leading  histories  of  the  later  period 
of  the  sixteenth  century  including  '  The  Cambridge  Modern 
History.'  I  have  particularly  considered  the  illuminating 
address  of  our  first  President,  Sir  Henry  Austin  Layard,  re- 
ported in  the  second  volume  of  our  Proceedings.  In  that 
address  he  gives  the  substance  of  the  dispatches  of  the 
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Ambassadors  from  the  various  Italian  States  to  the  Court 
of  France,  and  also  the  statesmanlike  dispatches  of  our  dis- 
tinguished ambassador,  Walsingham.    These  are  the  con- 
temporary records  of  witnesses  whom  we  have  no  reason  to 
distrust,  and  from  such  records  our  first  President  said,  the 
guilt  of  Catherine  is,  in  his  opinion,  clear.    There  was,  how- 
ever, another,  and  on  this  point  a  more  distinguished  authority, 
the  late  Lord  Acton,  who  was  not  only  a  most  learned  and 
conscientious  historian,  but  he  was  a  distinguished  son  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.    Lord  Acton's  view  of  the  character 
of  Catherine  is  now  reproduced  in  his  well-known  volume, 
'The  History  of  Freedom,'  and  I  suggest  that  when  our 
members  read,  as  they  soon  will  be  able  to  read,  the  brilliant 
paper  of  Professor  Grant,  they  will  also  read  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Lord  Acton  and  form  their  judgment  from  this 
striking  comparison.    And  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  clear 
our  views  on  the  essential  facts  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew because  our  constitution  requires  us  to  promote  the 
interchange  and  publication  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Huguenot  in  France,   and  the  Huguenot 
emigrants  from  France,  and  to  form  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  Huguenot 
ancestors. 

Lord  Acton  tells  us  that  Catherine  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Medici  to  whom  the  author  of  '  The  Prince '  had  dedicated 
his  famous  or  infamous  work.  It  was  the  great  Duke  Lorenzo 
whose  portrait  by  Eaphael  has  lately  excited  such  intense 
interest.  Hardly  did  religion  actuate  the  conduct  of  Catherine. 
She  challenged  our  Queen  Elizabeth  to  do  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  England  what  she  had  done  to  the  Protestants 
of  France,  promising  that  if  they  were  destroyed  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  her  goodwill.  The  levity  of  her  religious  feeling 
appears  from  her  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  after  the  massacre : 
'  I  must  give  you  the  answer,'  she  said,  '  that  Christ  gave  the 
Disciples  of  St.  John,'  adding  as  applicable  to  herself,  '  Blessed 
is  he  who  has  not  found  any  cause  for  stumbling  in  me.'  The 
General  of  the  Franciscans  had  assured  Philip  of  Spain  what 
Catherine  did  two  years  before  the  Massacre.  He  had  found 
her  and  her  son  so  intent  on  the  crime  that  he  wondered  how 
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anyone  could  have  the  courage  to  detract  from  her  merit  by 
denying  her  share  of  the  Massacre.  Such  is  the  tribute  of 
sympathetic  friends.  Catherine  was  reported  to  have  taught 
her  children  the  whole  of  the  sinister  philosophy  that  she  had 
learned  herself  from  the  celebrated  volume  of  Macchiavelli. 
To  appeal  from  what  may  be  termed  the  incidents  of  the  crime 
one  historical  principle  gains  the  support  of  every  sincere 
student  of  history.  No  such  student  of  history  can  dispute 
that  these  principles  are  the  absolute  sanctity  of  human  life, 
the  unalterable  administration  of  even  justice  and  toleration. 
Whenever  these  virtues  are  followed  the  course  of  the  sincere 
student  of  history  is  clear,  neither  custom  nor  rule,  neither 
practice  of  nations  nor  difference  of  climatic  conditions  may 
excuse  or  even  limit  the  justice  of  condemnation.  Murder 
is  always  murder,  however  it  may  be  committed,  by  populace 
or  patrician  or  councils  or  Kings  or  Popes.  If  this  principle 
is  correct  the  plotters  of  this  atrocious  crime  should  have 
received  their  just  deserts  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

^  Two  years  before  the  Massacre  Catherine  and  her  semi- 
idiotic  son  had  convinced  the  Papal  Nuncio  that  the  crime 
would  be  complete  and  the  extermination  so  general  as  to  leave 
no  witness  surviving.    This  Catherine  had  long  contemplated 
as  her  last  expedient  in  extremity.    Foreign  States  had  to  be 
considered  and  ways  had  to  be  found  to  exterminate  the 
Protestants  in  France,  and  to  encourage  them  abroad  so  that 
the  foreign  enemies  of  France  should  be  penalised.  Catherine 
had  informed  several  persons  that  the  real  purpose  of  her 
daughter's  engagement  to  Henry  of  Navarre  was  to  disarm 
foreign  enmity,  and  to  prevent  popular  commotion  in  France. 
The  crime  and  the  false  excuse  for  the  crime  were  prepared 
and  concocted  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  persons. 
It  seemed  that  Catherine  and  her  colleague  or  conspirators 
had  anticipated  the  policy  which  the  critics  of  Germany 
attributed  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  Great  War  of  1914  in  many  of  the  deplorable  viola- 
tions of  international  law  by  the  German  Government.  Before 
and  through  the  Massacre  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  King 
had  discovered  a  Huguenot  conspiracy  to  murder  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  it  was  deliberately  stated  that  Pope  Gregory 
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made  his  thanksgiving  only  because  the  lives  of  the  King  and 
Queen  had  been  saved.  It  was  like  the  German  assertion  of 
the  evil  conspiracy  to  encircle  Germany  before  1914,  as  an 
excuse  for  proposed  oppression.  Well  may  Lord  Acton  say  : 
'  Such  things  will  cease  to  be  written  when  men  perceive  that 
truth  is  the  only  merit  which  gives  dignity  and  trust  to  history.' 
When  I  read  or  re-read  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  and  the 
part  which  the  various  actors  took  in  the  development  of  their 
crime,  when  I  recall  the  hesitation  and  fears  of  some  of  the 
men  and  the  '  persistive  constancy  '  of  Catherine,  I  recall 
the  familiar  lines  of  Kudyard  Kipling  where  he  shows  the 
different  ways  in  which  men  and  women  take  part  m  such  a 
tragedy.    So  it  comes  that : 

'  Man  the  coward 
Where  at  war  with  Life  and  Conscience  he  uplifts  his  erring  hands 
To  some  God  of  Abstract  Justice  which  no  woman  understands  .  .  . 
But  she  knows  because  she  warns  him  and  her  instincts  never  fail 
That  the  Female  of  her  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  Male.' 

Professor  Koget  introduced  to  us  a  new  and  interesting 
chapter  of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  tradition  in  regard 
to  Hungary  hitherto  unknown,  extending  over  three  centuries. 
In  1606  the  Protestants  in  Hungary  were  made  secure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberties  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  by  Prince  Bocskay, 
which  transferred  to  Hungary  such  freedom  and  security  as 
was  given  to  the  French  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  At  the  end 
of  this  little  known  story  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  appears 
another  Huguenot,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  the  eminent  and 
unfortunate  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary.  He  was  a  glorious 
example  of  the  Huguenot  spirit  and  the  Huguenot  tradition 
sacrificed  to  the  intolerance  he  had  so  courageously  opposed 
in  1918  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

We  all  welcomed  at  that  meeting  the  attendance  and  the 
charming  address  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  from  the 
Hungarian  Legation  who  bore  his  testimony  to  the  great 
statesman  prematurely  cut  off,  '  struck  down  at  noon  before 
the  startled  throng.'  '  An  eagle  shot  when  soaring  to  the  sun, 
A  life-long  patriot  with  his  work  well  done.' 

It  is  only  right  to  record,  as  Professor  Koget  suggests, 
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that  the  term  Huguenot  was  properly  applied  to  the  French 
immigrants,  and  that  it  correctly  connotes  the  French 
Protestants  who  migrated  to  Hungary.  It  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture for  us  to  estimate  the  exact  result  which  the  Huguenot 
influence  made  in  the  development  of  the  region  which  has 
been  justly  described  as  '  the  storm-centre  of  the  Near  East  ' 
but  which  we  all  hope  will  be  in  future  a  centre  from  which 
Huguenot  toleration  may  radiate. 

In  reviewing  these  important  papers  one  turns  with  a 
sense  of  relief  from  the  story  of  persecution,  massacre  and 
murder  waged  against  the  Huguenot  in  Europe  to  the  story 
of  the  industrial  merits  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  in  some  States 
of  Europe,  in  England  and  in  Ireland.    We  have  had  papers 
and  addresses  on  Huguenot  history  and  on  the  industrial 
influence  of  the  race,  but  we  have  seldom  or  never  heard  the 
industrial  side  discussed  by  one  who  was  a  master  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  a  master  of  our  history.    We  therefore 
welcomed  the  paper  of  Mr.  Courtauld  on  the  Huguenot  textile 
industries  in  East  Anglia.    In  the  changed  conditions  of 
commerce   and  manufacture  this  was  a  striking  testimony 
to  Huguenot  tradition  and  Huguenot  energy.    In  the  silk 
industry,  the  original  skill  and  energy  of  the  first  immigrant 
was  represented  and  exhibited  by  his  successors  in  the  family 
industry,  and  the  great  industry  of  to-day  is  the  best  testimony 
to  the  continuance  undiminished  of  Huguenot  energy  and 
Huguenot  industry. 

Times  have  altered,  the  old  people  have  passed  away. 
The  present  great  factories  in  England  are  very  different  from 
the  household  industries  of  the  ancestor  of  the  author  of  this 
most  interesting  paper.  The  tradition  still  remains  unchanged, 
and  the  Huguenot  name,  the  Huguenot  energy,  and  the 
Huguenot  industry  applied  to  changed  circumstances  have 
secured  to  the  present  Company  a  continuance  of  the  success 
which  came  to  the  original  Huguenot  settler.  Science  has 
extended  the  industry  and  discovered  new  raw  materials  for 
the  silk  trade,  and  in  Huguenot  hands  the  trade  has  acquired 
a  new  lease  of  industrial  life  and  industrial  prosperity.  Our 
recollection  of  the  paper  has  been  revived  by  the  interesting 
discussion  now  proceeding  on  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  to  put  an  import  duty  on  Silk.  The  question 
what  is  silk  is  almost  as  difficult  to  answer  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  s 
celebrated  question  to  the  Bankers,  What  is  a  Pound  ? 
But  the  question  what  is  artificial  is  more  difficult  still.  Some 
mere  man  writes  to  the  papers  that  even  the  ladies  never 
know  whether  their  stockings  are  real  or  artificial  silk,  or  even 

^BttEMt  Anglia  is  only  one  example  of  a  national  character- 
istic   Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  develop  this  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  student  of  history  in  a  paper 
which  I  read  on  '  The  Huguenots  in  Ulster  '    I  have  lately 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  admirable  book  on  The  Rue 
of  the  Linen  Trade  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Conrad  Gill.    With  a 
technical  knowledge  of  Ulster  commercial  history  to  which 
I  could  make  no  pretension  he  has  demonstrated  the  Huguenot 
claim  to  making  the  small  local  linen  industry  of  Ulster  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  imperial  and  international 
trade    I  will  not  trouble  you  with  statistics.    It  is  sufficient 
to  say  thai  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the 
then  existing  conditions  in  Ulster  were  seized  by  a  distin- 
guished Huguenot,  Louis  Crommelin,  who  was  favoured  by  the 
patronage  of  King  William  III.    Huguenots  m  London  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  emigrants 
who  established  their  industries  in  and  around  the  Metropolis 
They  should  also  be  proud  of  the  refugees  who  established 
a  trade  in  Ulster  which  in  the  Great  War  provided  the  materia 
for  the  aeroplane  wings  and  some  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  the  whippet  boats.    Both  played  an  important  part  in 
securing  at  last  the  triumph  of  the  Allies,  m  which  Ulster 

dldIhtembay  be  that  in  my  paper  on  the  Ulster  Huguenots  I 
gave  undue  importance  to  the  early  efforts  of  Strafford  and 
iydney,  and  I  recognise  now  that  the  historical  perspective 
was  not  exactly  accurate,  and  that  the  development  of  he 
great  industry  is  due  to  the  Huguenots  who  erected  the 
prosperity  of  the  Ulster  Linen  Trade  on  the  foundations  laid 
by  Strafford  and  Sydney.  They  have  made  Ulster  hnen 
fabrics  what  they  are  now,  admired  and  demanded  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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May  I  once  more  recall  the  eloquent  passage  in  which 
Macaulay  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  History  sums  up  the  trials 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  Huguenot  Kefugee  ?  You  will  re- 
member the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  men  who  gave  their  swords  to 
William  of  Orange,  who  inflamed  the  press  of  Europe  against 
France,  who  established  the  silk  manufacture  in  England,  the 
men  who  planted  the  first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Every  lover  of  Macaulay  must  have 
recalled  his  words  when  reading  in  The  Times  the  description 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  triumphal  tour  in  that  same  vine-clad 
neighbourhood.  The  local  historian  describes  the  early  settlers, 
their  trials  and  disappointments.  He  adds  that  more  settlers 
were  landed  from  time  to  time,  and  during  1688  and  1689 
the  colony  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  some 
three  hundred  Huguenots  (men,  women,  and  children),  who 
were  located  at  Stellenbosch,  Drakenstein,  Frenchhoek,  Paarl, 
and  Huguenot.  In  process  of  time  the  French  settlers  were 
absorbed  in  the  Dutch  population,  but  they  have  had  an 
enduring  influence  on  the  strength  and  character  of  the  people. 
It  was  appropriate  that  in  Huguenot,  the  place  which  marks 
the  name  and  character  of  these  energetic  refugees,  His 
Eoyal  Highness  should  have  received  his  most  loyal  wel- 
come. He  was  in  the  place  which  was  settled  by  Huguenots 
within  thirty  years  of  the  time  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  founders  of  a  mighty  empire,  landed  at  Plymouth  to 
plant  democratic  institutions  and  European  civilisation  in 
American  Colonies  now  included  in  the  great  Eepublic  of  the 
West. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  wider  and  more  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  facts  we  have  passed  in  review.  The  history 
of  freedom,  security  and  commercial  enterprise  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  refugee.  We 
cannot  look  back  on  the  interval  of  over  three  centuries  since 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  its  religious  intolerance, 
and  with  the  atmosphere  which  pervaded  most  parts  of  the 
European  States  from  which  England  herself  was  not  exempt, 
without  some  feeling  of  the  improved  condition  of  our  times. 
In  that  era  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
voices  of  the  coming  time.    It  was  the  era  of  the  Massacre 
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of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  of  Philip  the  Second  which  he  destined  to  extinguish 
the  beginnings  of  civil  and  religious  liberties  in  England.  In 
the  same  era  Shakespeare  was  telling  England  in  immortal 
verse  of  the  coming  Empire  : 

'  This  royal  throne  of  Kings,  this  sceptered  isle,  .   .  . 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.' 

And  in  the  same  era  Kichard  Hooker,  the  '  judicious '  Master 
of  the  Temple,  anticipated  the  triumph  of  law  in  his  great  work 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  He  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  English  Common  Law  when  he  wrote  '  of  Law 
this  must  be  said,  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world,  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  pay 
homage  to  her,  the  least  as  not  being  beneath  her  care,  the 
greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power.'  When  we  look  back 
across  the  intervening  centuries  of  persecution  and  slowly 
broadening  schemes  of  freedom  we  may  gratefully  turn  from 
apportioning  blame  for  all  that  tyranny  and  suffering  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  great  historical  fact  of  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion existing  in  our  time.  The  far-sighted  anticipation  of  the 
freedom  and  toleration  contained  in  the  melodious  verses  which 
fill  '  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  with  sounds  that 
echo  still  '  are  our  inheritance  now.  Tennyson  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  fulfilment  in  later  times  of  the  Elizabethan  promise 
when  he  describes  for  us 

'  The  land  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will.' 

And  in  looking  back  on  that  dark  era  we  here  should  re- 
member that  for  the  freedom  of  our  own  time  as  compared 
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with  the  era  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  the  civilising  effect  of  trade,  the  English-speaking 
public  and  the  world  at  large  may  well  recognise  that  some 
of  this  great  development  is  due  to  the  devotion,  the  in- 
dustry, the  steadfastness  and  the  toleration  of  the  Huguenot 
race. 
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C6e  Sujjuenott  of  Sunprp. 

By  Prof.  F.  F.  ROGET  (Geneva). 

I.  Peince  Bocskay. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  while,  during  fifteen  years, 
two  rival  kings,  John  Sigismund,  of  Hungarian  blood,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Habsburg,  were  engaged  in  fighting  out  their 
respective  claims  to  the  throne,  the  Information  took  so  firm 
a  hold  that  in  1540  we  find  it  well  established  in  both  countries. 
Then,  nobody  in  Hungary  cared  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Protestantism,  either  as  heretical  in  religion,  or  as  a  public 
offence.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  alike  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection granted  by  the  silence  of  the  laws.  Till  Transylvania 
was  joined  with  Hungary  in  1551,  all  Christian  creeds  there 
lived  side  by  side,  quietly  tolerant  one  of  another.  However, 
under  re-union,  the  liberalism  prevailing  in  the  Transylvanian 
towns,  or  boroughs,  could  not  long  agree  with  the  strivings 
of  Ferdinand  after  absolute  power,  or  with  his  Koman 
Catholic  conception  of  public  State-law— a  conception  totally 
inapplicable  in  a  country  of  mixed  religion. 

Still,  in  1556  we  find  the  Transylvanian  towns  setting  an 
example  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  when  their  House  of  Commons 
laid  it  down  in  good  legal  form  that  '  anybody  and  everybody 
may,  using  either  modern  or  ancient  forms  of  worship,  give 
expression  to  the  faith  and  belief  of  his  choice,'  and  that  '  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  freedom  in  public  law  only  when  any 
sect  or  communion,  in  competition  with  another,  seeks  redress 
by  revenge,  or  resorts  to  violence.' 

In  the  first  half-century  of  the  Information,  Calvinism 
and  Lutheranism  had  moved  side  by  side  on  common  ground. 
The  line  was  drawn  between  them  and  the  old  form  of  the 
Christian  faith,  only.    This  was  so  much  the  better  for  th< 
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new  branches  of  the  Christian  religion.  However,  when  Beza 
succeeded  Calvin  as  head  of  the  Church  in  Geneva,  1564,  the 
catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  confession  of  faith  were 
pushed  to  the  fore.  Yet  the  consistorial  form  of  Church 
government,  or  Presbyterianism,  did  not  oust  Episcopalianism 
from  Hungary,  nor  the  Latin  language  from  school  and  Synod, 
though  the  Hungarian  tongue  was  zealously  furthered  as  an 
instrument  of  national  culture.  In  Transylvania,  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy,  protection  was  extended  even  to 
Unitarianism,  which  flourished  there  down  to  our  times.  In 
1571  it  was  again  made  good  law  that  '  the  word  of  God,  in 
whatsoever  way  it  be  declared,  shall  be  free,  and  nobody, 
whether  he  preacheth  or  listeneth,  may  be  interfered  with  on 
account  of  his  faith.' 

So  broad  a  wording  covered  everything  that  was  seemly 
in  religious  worship,  viewing  it  as  an  ordinary  civil  act  falling 
within  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  What  is  more,  the  fortress 
of  Buda  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  Bashaw  in 
command  there  left  a  free  hand  to  all  Christian  denominations. 

So,  the  generation  which  saw  in  France  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Night  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  1572,  saw  through- 
out the  Hungarian  territories  a  publicly  ordained  and  well- 
observed  peace  among  all  would-be  religious  bodies,  a  peace 
administered  in  the  name  of  justice  for  the  common  good. 
Under  those  auspices,  the  Protestants  started  28  printing 
offices,  opened  125  high,  middle,  and  elementary  schools,  and 
a  whole  Protestant  literature  came  into  being.  In  these  respects 
Eoman  Catholicism  was  naturally  very  weak  because  it  worked 
in  an  exclusive  spirit.  So  there  was  every  appearance  that 
Protestantism  was  proving  itself  the  form  of  Christian  faith 
best  adapted  to  the  Hungarian  temper,  when  re-active  forces 
were  borne  in  from  without. 

Everybody  in  England  knows  how  the  Counter-Keformation 
took  shape  in  the  European  countries  bordering  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  laid  its  plans  for  the  re-conquest 
of  Central  Europe.  By  the  year  1602  it  was  made  clear  that 
in  the  Hungarian  lands  Protestantism  and  nationality  were 
one,  and  that  the  combination  of  Papacy  with  arbitrary  King- 
ship threatened  destruction  to  public  concord  and  distraction 
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to  the  Hungarian  homes,  in  fact  was  foreign  to  Koman  and 
Protestant  alike  in  Hungary.  The  Count er-Eeformation  was 
carried  into  the  Danubian  plains  as  a  storm-cloud  blown  in 
by  an  evil  wind.  The  Jesuits  did  not  go  forth  to  make  nations. 
As  history  has  since  shown,  it  was  left  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
to  achieve  within  the  nation  itself  a  tolerant  Protestant 
republicanism  under  Kingship. 

The  march  of  the  Counter-Eeformation  through  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  was  something  like  a  public  sacrilege,  with 
its  watchword,  cujus  regio,  ejus  religio,  expressing  the  oneness 
of  realm  and  spiritual  fold.  But  somewhere  among  the  hills 
of  Transylvania  a  strong  man  was  rising.  He  was  Stephen 
Bocskay  of  Kis-Maria.  Born  in  1559,  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  father,  one  of  a  very  ancient  and  deep-rooted  local 
family,  he  was  not  born  in  vain  to  his  people  as  a  captive. 
His  family  pride  being  heightened  in  this,  and  common  justice 
offended,  he  dissembled  long,  nursing  the  paternal  wrath 
and  that  of  his  country.  Eemoved  to  Vienna  and  Prague 
while  still  a  child,  carefully  bred  in  Court  circles  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Counter-Eeformation,  his  father's  early  death  left  him 
at  seventeen  sole  executor  of  his  parents  and  of  his  country's 
political  testament.  Already  fully  endowed  with  the  Pro- 
testant inheritance,  and  steeped  in  the  traditional  liberalism 
of  his  native  land,  when  remitted  from  Court  back  to  his  own 
Transylvania  he  took  with  him  nothing  from  the  education 
he  had  imbibed  there  but  a  good  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
an  enlarged  vision  of  State  affairs.  These  he  would  put  to 
good  use  in  the  official  career  opening  before  him. 

In  civil  and  religious  affairs  lay  his  concern  ;  the  historical 
position  of  his  homeland  and  the  prosperity  of  all  Hungary 
were  at  stake.  The  retrograde  movement  towards  restoration 
of  Eoman  unity  of  Faith,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kingship 
under  Popish  guarantee,  reached  its  height  in  1603  and  in  the 
following  year.  Under  pressure  of  those  events  young  Bocskay 
undertook  to  rescue  freedom  of  belief  and  to  set  up  again 
political  and  national  liberty.  His  proclamations  went  forth. 
Throughout  the  struggle  he  described  himself  as  putting  up 
a  fight  for  national  life,  faith  and  freedom,  an  appeal  to  which 
all  the  Hungarian  peoples  responded  heartily.    The  exercise 
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of  the  old  faith  was  not  excluded  from  this  proposed  return 
to  the  happy  circumstances  which  had  prevailed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Eeformation. 

By  this  time,  while  the  Protestants  dubbed  Huguenots  had 
fled  from  France  and  from  the  Low  Countries,  some  Transyl- 
vanian  Calvinists,  wanting  nothing  but  the  nickname,  were 
finding  refuge  in  those  parts  of  Hungary  which  then  stood 
under  Turkish  domination.  They  looked  to  nothing  so  much 
as  to  the  return  of  Transylvania  to  its  ancient  independence 
by  separating  again  from  the  Hungarian  crown  which  had 
fallen  into  Popish  hands.  For  this,  they  had  their  eye  on 
Bocskay,  and  had  secured  his  promise  that  he  would  act  as 
leader.  The  removal  of  Koman  (imperial  or  royal)  arbi- 
trariness from  Transylvania  would  serve  as  a  corner  stone  in 
building  up  again  liberalism  throughout  Hungary. 

Bocskay's  peasantry  gathered  round  his  banner,  and  the 
people  came  forward  en  masse,  eager  to  help  in  this  reconquest 
of  their  former  independence.  If  we  compare  Bocskay  to 
Cromwell — which  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  Hungarian — we  may 
compare  Bocskay's  spirited  soldiery  to  that  of  Ulster  with  full 
justice  to  both  parties.  The  people  rose  as  civilians,  the 
nobles  rose  as  squires  and  justices,  the  clergy,  whatever  the 
denomination,  rose  each  for  its  own,  as  Christians  withal. 
The  soldiery  '  making  a  conscience  of  what  they  did  '  showed 
quite  the  Cromwellian  temper.  Yet,  the  spirit  abroad  was 
that  of  liberalism  :  liberal  politics,  liberal  churchism,  liberal 
schooling.  A  first  decisive  victory  in  the  field  was  won  in 
October  1604,  at  Adrion  (Adorjan).  From  that  day,  Bocskay's 
leadership  spread  far  and  wide,  beyond  the  borders  of  Tran- 
sylvania now  freed  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Koyal  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  swayed  instead  by  the  light  hand  of  Bocskay, 
now  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and  prospectively,  in  the  mind  of 
his  supporters,  King  of  Hungary. 

At  that  moment  the  one  political  principle  of  Protestantism, 
as  proclaimed  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  upheld  by  Knox  at 
Edinburgh,  rang  in  all  ears  with  the  force  and  acceptability 
of  a  tenet  making  for  public  peace  and  justice  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  between  religious  parties,  between 
philosophical  opinions  in  the  nation,  all  by  respect  of  the 
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private  and  individual  right  to  spiritual  and  intellectual  self- 
disposal,  within  the  framework  of  civilisation.    A  few  Lutheran 
towns  set  up  against  Bocskay  the  plea  that  the  Bible  for- 
bade rebellion.    In  vain.    The  Calvinistic  view  was  upheld. 
Against  acts  of  violence,  self-defence  is  justified,  and  the 
justificatory  plea  of  authority  falls  to  the  ground,  else  there 
is  no  society  possible  and  religion  is  mocked.    But  the  reserva- 
tion drawn  from  the  Bible  by  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  in 
favour  of  the  finality  and  absoluteness  of  authority  was  ominous 
of  a  dreadful  future  for  the  German  people.    Did  they  realise 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  worked  out  as  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  existence  of  any  communion  except  the  Eoman  Catholic  ? 
That  it  contained,  in  germ,  the  subjection  of  German  Lutherans 
to  the  claim  of  the  German  princes,  of  the  Prussian  kings, 
of  the  future  Hohenzollern  emperors,  to  be  sole  judges  of 
right  and  wrong  in  public  affairs  and  in  foreign  policy  ?  This 
claim  was  maintained  and  carried  through  down  to  the  baneful 
invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914,  and  bore  all  its  consequences  in 
the  downfall  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  1918,  dragging 
Hungary  into  the  vortex  of  the  war  unrighteously  forced  upon 
Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  England  made  itself  a  sponsor 
to  the  Calvinistic  conception  of  the  relation  of  rulers  to  their 
subjects,  challenging  the  '  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong.'    Calvin's  formula  was  clear.    We  find  it  as  a  com- 
mentary to  Matt.  xxii.  21,  in  his  4  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.' 
'  Any  who  disturb  the  order  of  the  State  are  rebellious  against 
God,  because  the  obedience  rendered  to  princes  and  magistrates 
accords  well  with  the  fear  and  service  of  God.    But  if,  to  the 
contrary,  princes  should  commit  an  outrage  in  some  part  upon 
the  authority  of  God,  then  they  must  not  be  obeyed,  except 
in  so  much  as  may  be  possible  without  offending  God.'  In 
1554  John  Knox,  wanting  a  confirmation  from  the  mouth  of 
Calvin— for  civic  conscience  and  religious  feeling  were  every- 
where much  troubled  about  this  crucial  point  in  the  century 
of  the  Keformation— went  to  Geneva  and  put  before  Calvin 
the  pertinent  question.    When  enlightened,  Knox  went  back 
to  England  with  his  mind  made  up,  and  declared  it  in  a  famous 
talk  between  him  and  the  Scottish  Queen.    When  Mary 
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returned,  1561,  to  the  kingdom  of  her  forefathers,  after  the 
sudden  death  of  her  spouse  Francis  II,  King  of  France, 
John  Knox  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Scotland.  She 
summoned  the  disciple  of  Calvin  to  Holyrood  and,  during  their 
first  interview,  asked  him :  '  Think  you  that  subjects,  having 
power,  may  resist  their  princes  ?'—-"<  If  princes  do  exceed  their 
bounds,'  quoth  he,  'and  do  against  that  wherefore  they  should 
be  obeyed,  then  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  may  be  resisted  even 
by  power.'  If  we  asked  Knox  further  by  whom  they  may  be 
resisted,  the  political  conditions  under  which  he  spoke  make 
it  clear  that,  by  subjects  he  meant  God-fearing  individuals, 
acting  together  or  singly. 

This  declaration  was  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  heir- 
loom of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  particular,  which  carried  it 
whithersoever  it  extended  its  empire,  guided  thereby  its 
foreign  policy  in  Europe,  bringing  Spain,  Louis  XIV,  and 
Napoleon  successively  to  book  on  that  issue,  till,  being  joined 
by  its  full-grown  Dominions  in  maintenance  of  this  funda- 
mental dictum  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  political  matters, 
it  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  better  part  of  the  modern  world 
in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  For  most  of  us 
Calvinism  as  a  dogma  is  dead.  But  Calvin's  formulation 
from  the  pulpit— the  pulpit  was  then  the  people's  mouthpiece 
—of  this  public  law,  one  and  the  same  at  home  and  abroad, 
anticipated  an  historical  practice  which  has  made,  and  because 
accepted  could  not  but  make,  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers  unmixed,  foremost  among  their  peers. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  Calvin  was  born  and  bred  a 
Frenchman,  came  to  Geneva  as  a  stranger  to  a  small  foreign 
city  which  had  gone  Huguenot  en  masse,  a  few  days  before, 
by  public  vote  of  the  citizens,  declaring  that  they  would  be 
ruled  and  rule  themselves  according  to  the  evangelical  law, 
the  only  standard  and  test.  Geneva  has  never  known,  still 
less  acknowledged  for  others,  the  cogency  of  material  power. 
Accordingly,  the  subsequent  expansion  of  Geneva  took  place 
exclusively  in  the  world  of  the  spirit,  the  intellect,  and  the 
conscience.  And  so  it  was  with  Bocskay,  the  Hungarian 
Huguenot,  when,  in  the  year  1605,  the  people  of  Hungary 
declared  themselves  in  his  favour,  and  '  the  Lords  and 
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Commons  '  of  Transylvania  appointed  him  their  legitimate 
prince.  In  those  days,  there  as  elsewhere,  the  political  issue, 
that  of  authority  versus  liberty,  had  been  fought  out  in  terms 
of  religion. 

The  Huguenot  Bocskay  was  no  zealot.  '  If  God  brings 
me  back  to  Transylvania,'  he  had  once  said,  '  I  shall  feel  at 
ease  praising  him  in  any  Christian  Church ' ;  and  he  saw  to  it 
that  even  the  Jesuits— an  importation  from  without  if  ever 
there  was  one— got  places  of  worship  as  many  as  they  could 
fill  on  their  own  merits. 

While  Luther's  call  to  the  German  States— in  its  day— was 
mainly  addressed  to  and  welcomed  by  the  nobility,  the  common 
people  and  the  '  nonconformist  '  ministers  of  religion  princi- 
pally answered  that  of  Bocskay.  In  England  the  Huguenots 
'  conformed,'  an  act  which  had  its  obvious  justification,  because 
in  those  days  the  Church  of  England  was  strongly  Calvinistic. 
The  magnates  or  '  lords  '  of  Transylvania,  when  not  Protestant, 
declared  for  Bocskay,  as  national  home  rulers,  to  uphold  the 
public  law  of  Transylvania. 

In  the  autumn  of  1604  Bocskay,  on  sure  ground  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  well  supported  in  Hungary,  sought  support  in 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  on  behalf,  as  always,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  then  looked  about  for  those  who  would  help  him 
in  obtaining  by  constitutionalism  the  peace  and  justice  which 
absolutism  and  the  one  Church  infatuation  were  failing  to 
procure.  The  draft  of  a  general  treaty  was  discussed  and 
agreed  upon  among  Bocskay's  supporters,  and  then  presented 
to  the  other  side  for  examination  by  the  '  imperialists  '  at 
Vienna,  and  by  the  Boyalists  assembled  at  Kassa  (Cassovia). 

In  1606  these  preliminaries  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
terms  of  the  nearmg  peace  became  plainly  discernible.  Mean- 
while Bocskay  fell  ill  and  foul  play  was  suspected. 

On  June  23  the  first  liberal  constitution  of  Hungary  was 
agreed  to,  and,  drawn  up  in  due  form  to  receive  the  express 
consent  of  King  and  Emperor,  was  properly  sealed  and  vouched 
for.  If  it  had  been  an  intention  of  its  promoters  to  draw  up 
its  essential  clause  in  terms  of  abstract  philosophic  law,  it  no 
doubt  would  have  assumed  an  appearance  merely  theoretical, 
like  the  famous  French  '  Declaration  des  Droits  de  l'Homme 
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et  du  Citoyen.'  It  would  have  spoken  of  parity  in,  and 
reciprocity  of,  public  status  as  an  imperial  and  royal  grant 
to  all  confessions,  for  there  was  then  no  question  yet  of  civil 
rights  as  a  national  birthright  and  a  natural  adjunct  to  every 
cradle.  The  treaty  is  a  settlement  positive,  practical,  and 
impartial,  such  a  one  as  those  which  the  League  of  Nations* 
contrives  in  Geneva  in  these  troublesome  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  so  many  instances  of  disputes  between  creeds, 
and  so  many  old  denials  of  reason  have  come  to  the  top  again. 
Briefly  put,  the  relevant  article  runs  :  '  Concerning  religion 
it  is  enacted  that,  within  the  limits  of  Hungary  and  applicable 
to  every  rank,  order,  class,  and  function,  inclusive  of  the 
Hun  garian  soldiers  in  the  frontier  outposts,  nobody  may  ever 
or  wheresoever  be  disturbed,  in  his  religious  faith  or  in  his 
open  confession  thereof,  by  his  Majesty's  command  ;  nor 
shall  any  such  disturbance  or  molestation  by  any  other  third 
party  fail  to  be  punished  by  his  Majesty.  Consequentially, 
the  free  use  and  practice  of  their  religion  is  granted  to  each 
and  all,  collectively  and  individually,  whatever  the  rank, 
station,  or  class,  yet  without  detriment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  Romanists,  their  churches, 
and  clergy,  may  be  safe  and  free,  and  it  is  made  binding  upon 
both  sides  that  the  churches  taken  away  from  either  side  by 
the  other  shall  return  to  the  owner.' 

Bocskay  was  not  to  survive  by  many  weeks  the  '  Peace 
of  Vienna,'  an  internal  peace,  and  the  negotiations  for  its. 
application.  He  was  ill  and  negotiated  by  proxy.  Perhaps- 
he  was  poisoned.  Political  manslaughter,  ecclesiastic  design, 
spontaneous  fanaticism  ?  The  reader  may  choose.  In 
December  1606  he  held  his  last  Court  as  Prince  of  Transylvania 
or  shall  we  call  it  his  first  Parliament  ?  He  placed  before  it  the 
fruit  of  his  insurrection,  accomplished  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal 
constitution  for  Hungary.  His  work  was  done.  From  the 
first  day  of  his  illness  he  had  lived  in  the  expectation  of  death.. 
He  had  such  a  sure  vision  of  its  certainty  and  nearness  that 
he  prepared  for  his  departure  step  by  step,  and  was  particularly 
watchful  on  Fridays,  the  day  of  his  birth  and  one  which  had 
been  somehow  noteworthy  throughout  his  private  and  public 
life.    He  had  been  married,  but  left  no  heir. 
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He  died  on  December  29,  1606.  At  that  time  the  England 
of  Elizabeth  was  passing  into  that  of  James  ;  the  semi- 
Protestant  Henry  IV  was  King  of  France ;  Geneva,  the 
Huguenot  refuge  and  stronghold,  the  repository  of  the  doctrine, 
had  by  that  time  finally  escaped  from  the  clawing  hand  put 
forward  to  strangle  it  ;  the  Low  Countries  had  become  a 
sanctuary  for  republican  Calvinism,  though  not  without 
vicissitudes  of  an  internal  nature.  The  Peace  of  Vienna  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  Protestantism  in  Austria-Hungary,  as  a  form 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  Bocskay's  most  meritorious 
contribution  was  his  work  as  a  political  Huguenot.  He 
brought  one  step  farther  on,  in  its  since  then  unbroken  career, 
the  principle  that  legislation  is  an  affair  an  equal  share  of 
which  falls  to  each  of  the  two  parties  to  it :  the  people  and 
public  authority.  This,  in  the  history  of  constitutional  law, 
was  of  great  moment.  The  1606  Peace  of  Vienna  was  a  check 
put  upon  absolutism  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  absurd  to 
make  the  attempt.  Of  course,  the  Catholic  clergy  could  not 
acknowledge  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  and  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth 
gave  out  that  they  need  not.  Had  they  been  mere  laymen 
or  citizens,  the  Church  would  have  still  held  them  subject  to 
some  disability  as  individual  sharers  therein. 

Of  course  Bocskay's  '  way  '  experienced  many  a  setback 
since,  but  in  1848  it  came  again  into  full  force.  Everywhere 
the  Huguenots,  struggling  for  religious  liberty,  ushered  in 
constitutional  progress,  unwritten  in  Britain,  articulate  in 
America,  diffuse  elsewhere. 

Bocskay  has  his  statue  in  Budapest,  and,  at  Geneva,  with 
the  following  inscriptions  : 

'  Victorieux  Etienne  Bocskay,  prince  de  Transylvanie,  apporte  a 
la  diete  hongroise,  le  13  decembre  1606,  la  paix  de  Vienne,  garantie 
fondamentale  de  la  liberte  religieuse  dans  le  royaume.' 

'  L'indcpendance  de  notre  foi,  notre  liberte  de  conscience  et  nos 
anciennes  lois  ont  pour  nous  plus  de  valeur  que  Tor.' 

'  Sacra  Caesarea  regiaque  maiestas  omnes  et  singulos  status  et 
ordines  regni  in  sua  religione  et  confessione  nusquam  et  nequaquam 
turbabit  nec  per  alios  turbari  et  impediri  sinet.  Verum  omnibus 
praedictis  statibus  et  ordinibus  liber  religionis  ipsorum  usus  et 
exercitium  permittetur  .  .  .  nullo  interposito  religionis  discrimine.' 
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We  now  have  to  leap  over  three  centuries  in  order  to  meet 
the  man  who,  as  a  Hungarian  Huguenot,  will  rank  next  to 
Bocskay  in  the  history  of  public  affairs  in  Central  Europe. 


II.  Count  Tisza,  a  Hungakian  Huguenot. 

Count  Tisza,  as  a  Minister  of  State,  was  the  only  Protestant 
in  Central  Europe  holding  high  office  in  the  year  of  fate  1914. 
For  that  reason  great  psychological  interest  attaches  to  the 
workings  of  his  mind  and  to  the  steps  he  took  to  render  them 
manifest.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  find  therein  any  analogy  to 
the  workings  of  the  political  Protestant  mind  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  ?  No  French  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  was  placed 
at  that  time  before  such  alternatives,  as  an  adviser  to  the  State, 
as  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Tisza  to  consider.  The  path  open  to 
Doumergue,  who  was  the  only  Protestant  in  the  French 
ministry  of  1914,  was  plain  and  unmistakable. 

Germany  showed  then  in  her  counsels  no  trace  of  the 
Protestant  conscience.  Britain,  the  Empire,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  teemed  with  it.  On  the  other  side  Tisza 
stood  alone  and  singular.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  through  a  closely  woven  set  of  diplomatic  moves 
aiming,  some  of  them,  at  bringing  about  the  war,  and  others, 
at  keeping  it  in  abeyance,  Protestantism  could  be  distinguished 
from  Lutheranism  in  the  conduct  of  international  politics. 
For  the  first  time  Britain  and  Prussia  opposed  one  another  in 
the  appreciation  of  just  motives  for  war.  They  could  be  seen 
distinctly  against  the  sky-line,  each  unfolding  its  separate 
moral  identity  in  contrast  with  the  other. 

Two  and  a  half  million  Hungarian  Protestants  were  at  the 
back  of  Tisza,  their  Prime  Minister,  when  he  placed  his  views 
before  his  Austrian  colleagues  in  the  imperial  council  chamber 
or  privately  before  the  Emperor.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
Central  Powers  lost  the  war  the  Hungarian  Protestants  stood 
to  pay  the  most  grievous  penalty  of  any  should  Hungary  be 
dismembered.  Transylvania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bou- 
manian  constabulary  even  before  regular  annexation,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  to  the  kingdom  of  Boumania.    New  State 
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officials  were  appointed  or  sent  from  Bucarest.  Then  such 
a  flight  took  place  as  that  of  the  French  Huguenots  from  French 
soil  in  the  century  of  the  Eeformation  and  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  The  Huguenot,  whether  he  be  French-born, 
Hutch-born,  a  Walloon,  or  a  Hungarian,  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  attacks  upon  his  common  rights  because  of  his 
peculiar  faith.  Strange  to  say,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
M.  Clemenceau,  and  ex- President  Wilson,  when  resettling  the 
boundaries  of  the  European  States,  to  open  up  somewhat 
casually  a  fresh  avenue  for  religious  persecution  of  civilians  on 
account  of  Huguenot  fidelity,  and  that  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  What  rightful  vindications  could  be 
served  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Transylvanian  Huguenots, 
ministers  and  laymen  alike,  punished  in  their  faith  for  having 
been  Hungarians  ? 

Such  was  the  stake  which  Hungary  was  asked  to  commit  to 
the  chances  of  war  in  July  1914.  It  was  Tisza's  bounden  duty, 
and  fully  realised  responsibility,  to  keep  out  of  that  risk — first, 
if  he  could  ;  secondly,  if  he  might. 

All  the  reasons  Sir  Edward  Grey  (as  he  then  was)  had  for 
not  entering  the  war,  Tisza  too  had,  as  a  serious  man,  an  honest 
statesman  mindful  of  humanity,  a  political  trustee  for  Hungary 
and  for  the  Protestants  of  Transylvania,  his  particular  warden- 
ship.  All  three  motives  for  action  were  brought  into  play 
when  the  joint  policy  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  Imperialism, 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  Serbia  for  the  Sarajevo  murder, 
construed  that  assassination  as  the  latest  and  heaviest  thrust 
in  a  long  chain  of  provocations.  Tisza  realised  the  hollowness 
of  this  contention.  He  felt  that,  even  were  it  well  founded, 
it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  tremendous  issues  it  would  raise 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  an 
olla  podrida  of  races,  creeds,  and  nationalisms,  with  no  bond  of 
unity  but  the  general  peace  of  Europe  and  a  broad  tolerance 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  The  hard  interests  which 
those  peoples  had  in  common  were  at  home  the  only  curb  on 
their  passions.  So,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  Tisza 
played  in  the  imperial  councils  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  a  part 
corresponding  to  that  falling  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  Western 
Europe. 
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On  the  7th  of  the  fatal  July  in  1914  there  sat  at  Vienna  a 
conference  of  the  Ministers  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  On  the 
next  day  Tisza,  the  authoritative  head  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  that  he  could  not  concur  in  an 
intention  which  appeared,  he  said,  to  have  ripened,  namely, 
that  of  provoking  Serbia  to  actual  war  by  forcing  it  to  view 
the  Empire  as  its  arch-enemy. 

He  proceeded  to  state  what  causes  and  motives  actuated 
him  in  the  proclamation  of  his  dissent .  He  pointed  out  that  such 
a  course  of  action  would  unfailingly  bring  about  the  inter- 
vention of  Britain — an  intervention  which  it  actually  fell  to 
Berlin  to  bring  into  military  effect.  The  sword  of  Britain  was 
then  in  the  keeping  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  Of  its 
susceptibility  the  Hungarian  Huguenot  was  a  sure  judge.  An 
opportunity  of  joining  hands  from  London  to  Budapest  may, 
at  that  time,  have  fluttered  by,  to  both  parties  unknown,  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  dove  that  is  suspended  from  the  Huguenot 
cross. 

Further,  Tisza  pointed  out  that  the  intervention  of  Bou- 
mania,  erstwhile  victorious  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  flushed 
with  an  ambition  to  annex  the  Transylvanian  homes  of  the 
Calvinistic  Hungarians,  was  certain.  Transylvania  was  partly 
Boumanian  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  So  its  invasion, 
when  the  dice  of  war  were  cast,  first  became  possible,  next 
actually  took  effect,  and  last  was  ratified  by  Paris,  Washington, 
London,  Borne,  and  Tokio.  Seen  in  the  light  of  those  events, 
Tisza's  concern  and  prudence,  as  a  Protestant,  can  only  be  the 
better  realised  and  the  more  approved.  He  would  have  none 
of  the  war,  even  if  limited  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
He  foresaw  that  Boumania  and  Bussia  would  follow  Serbia  in 
the  field,  and  assuming  still  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
would  be  alone  engaged  in  war  against  those  three  Powers, 
an  assumption  which  was  quite  permissible  on  the  8th  of  July 
in  question,  he  added  to  his  letter  the  warning  that  the  Dual 
Monarchy  could  not,  financially  and  politically,  stand  the  strain 
to  which  would  be  put  its  internal  economic  life  and  external 
lines  of  supply.  That  was  the  third  of  his  points.  They  were 
all  verified  by  the  event  under  conditions  far  worse  than  he  had 
sketched  out  for  his  master's  consideration. 
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Scrupulousness  has  ever  been  the  most  unromantic  of 
Huguenot  qualities  :  sometimes,  too,  (perhaps  in  this  case,  as 
the  recital  of  the  events  consecutive  to  this  may  show,)  a  snare 
for  the  over- conscientious.  Certainly  there  were  shackles  upon 
Tisza's  powers  of  decision  when  he  disburdened  himself  in  the 
words  :  '  After  the  most  painstaking  and  searching  self- 
examination  I  cannot  accept  any  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  proposed  military  aggression  upon  Serbia.'  Self-examina- 
tion is  not  inspiriting.  Something  more  than  mere  wisdom 
was  wanted  here  and  was  supplied  when  he  advised  that  the 
Imperial  policy  of  Austria- Hungary  should  be  one  of  reserve 
and  self-restraint,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  other  side  the  onus  of 
war,  and  the  moral  disadvantages  of  provocation.  This  ever 
was  the  traditional  Huguenot  weapon  :  resistance,  the  weapon 
which  London  was  bringing  into  play  at  that  very  moment,  and 
which  brought  the  enemy  out  into  the  open.  Tisza's  frank  and 
loyal  disownment  of  a  nefarious  policy,  and  presentment  of 
another  reasoned  out  in  cold  blood,  was  opposed  by  the  means 
usual  in  court  circles  :  derision,  silence,  disregard. 

Yet,  soon  after  addressing  his  sovereign  as  above  sum- 
marised, Count  Tisza  was  granted  a  hearing  by  him,  and, 
in  the  name  of  Hungary,  he  repeated  the  request  he  had 
put  before  the  Emperor-king  not  once,  but  twice,  in  writing. 

What  could  be  more  cogent  and,  so  far  as  expediency 
demanded;  what  could  be  more  urgent  than  this  ? — 

'  I  have  learnt  from  Count  Berchtold  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
take  an  opportunity  from  the  Sarajevo  murder  in  order  to  bring 
Serbia  to  her  knees,  and  settle  up  all  old  scores,  transcended  by  that 
outrage.  I  did  not  hide  from  Count  Berchtold  that  I  viewed  such 
intention  as  a  fatal  mistake  and  that  I  would  have  no  hand  in  it. 
First,  we  have  so  far  no  evidence  that  could  suffice  to  throw  upon 
Serbia  responsibility  for  the  assassination.  Should  Serbia  tender 
explanations  exculpating  herself  in  some  tolerable  form,  we  have  no 
ground  left  on  which  to  fasten  war  upon  her.  No  effort  of  thought 
on  our  part  could  contrive  a  worse  position  for  ourselves.  We 
should  stand  forward  before  the  whole  world  as  the  disturbers  of  its 
peace  and  we  shall  have  kindled  a  huge  war  with  the  worst  prospects 
for  ourselves.' 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  happened.    When  Tisza  destroyed 
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his  copies  of  the  State  papers  in  1918,  on  the  eve  of  his  own 
murder,  he  could  test,  in  historical  retrospect,  his  own  accurate 
description  of  the  impending  events  which  he  endeavoured  to 
forestall  in  1914.    This  fundamental  attitude  of  Tisza's  was 
one  in  which  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity  ranked  above 
illusory  suggestions  of  state-craft  fetched  from  time  and 
occasion  by  men  of  blunt  conscience  and  callous  heart.  We 
see  him  quite  as  the  Hungarian  Gladstone,  Gladstone  in  whom 
Churchman  and  Protestant  were  as  one  person,  urging  British 
foreign  ministers  to  keep  their  dealings  clear  from  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  calling  out  '  hands  off '  to  powers  who  would  go 
forth  grabbing,  killing  and  ruining.    What  standing  was  there 
for  that  belated  Huguenot  and  modern  '  Britisher  '  beside  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  council  room  in  virtue 
of  his  office  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  standing  which  may 
come  to  a  navigator  when  a  ship  starts  upon,  or  drifts  into,  a  very 
Stormy  voyage.    No  honourable  member  of  the  crew,  still  less 
one  in  command,  may  dream  of  leaving  the  ship,  even  though 
he  have  predicted  the  storm,  even  though  he  was  kept  away 
from  the  helm  when  he  would  have  steered  the  ship  out 
of  danger.   We  shall  see  later  what  evidence  Tisza  gave  of  this 
in  1917.    Meanwhile,  this  point,  in  Huguenot  psychology,  and 
as  a  feature  in  the  Protestant  temperament,  calls  for  attention. 
It  is  the  collegiate  spirit.    At  the  head  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry  Tisza  held  some  part  of  the  collective  power  gathered 
together  for  government,  very  much  as  an  elder  in  a  Presbytery 
is  a  constituent  element  of  authority.    Tisza  would  not  lame 
collective  authority,  when  the  exercise  of  it  was  most  sorely 
needed,  by  withdrawing  from  among  his  fellows.    So  he  re- 
mained, before  the  people  of  Hungary,  a  figure-head  to  the 
policy  he  had  disowned  :  a  tragedy  in  the  making.    As  the 
war-years  ran  on,  it  matured. 

At  a  moment  when  his  Hungarian  fellow-citizens  and  the 
Protestants  in  particular  were  distracted  by  defeat,  when  the 
organised  military  forces  had  gone  to  pieces,  when  Budapest 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rabble  which  made  the  capital 
of  Hungary  to  look  like  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Commune 
(1871),  when  political  murder  was  rife,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  found  in  his  own  house  by  a  few  armed  blackguards,  the 
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very  slime  washed  up  from  the  bottom  when  social  upheavals 
follow  the  breaking  up  of  the  State.  His  fear  had  been  that 
his  country,  in  following  Germany  and  Austria,  might  become 
embroiled  with  Britain,  for  he  felt  quite  well— and  kept  saying 
so— that  the  century-long  community  of  aims  and  principles, 
which  has  associated  the  Protestant  conscience  of  Britain,  m 
European  politics,  to  the  Protestant  conscience  on  the  Continent, 
would  be  lost  to  Hungary  by  the  action  of  her  partners. 

So  it  happened.  Britain,  America,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
world  was  estranged  ;  the  Protestant  conscience,  ashamed  m 
the  Hungarian  breast,  was  offended  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Tisza  should  quarrel  for 
bare  life  with  his  would-be  murderers.  And  so  the  opening 
scene  at  Sarajevo  (1914)  entailed  the  closing  scene  at  Budapest 
in  November  1918.  Had  the  murdered  Archduke  lived  to  be 
an  heir  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  Tisza  lived  to  remain  keeper 
of  the  Hungarian  conscience,  such  master  and  servant  might 
have  worked  together  in  the  saving  of  blood,  money,  and 
sorrow 

In  meeting  a  violent  death,  Tisza  had,  no  doubt,  a  thought 
for  his  reputation.  When  remaining  loyal  to  Austria  and 
Germany  his  personal  judgment  was  bent  beneath  his  official 
allegiance.  Always  with  men  of  conviction  the  problem  is 
how  to  bring  the  political  and  personal  life  into  accord.  Look 
at  Coligny  !  A  Frenchman,  a  supreme  commander  of  the  forces 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  Huguenot.  What  adjustment  of  those 
claims  upon  his  conscience  was  possible  m  his  day  ?  lisza, 
a  Hungarian,  the  servant  of  two  Crowns,  a  Huguenot,  was 
in  1918  the  Coligny  of  1572,  against  whom  a  common  soldier 
had  voiced  the  misunderstanding  of  his  age  by  killing  him  in 
the  dead  hours  of  the  night. 

Who  would  have  thought  that,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  another  Protestant  community,  this  time  in  the  Carpathian 
reserve  of  the  Protestant  faith,  was  to  throw  up  a  second 
Coligny,  who,  a  stranger  to  the  statecraft  of  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  Crown  counsellors  as  well  as  to  their  Eoman  Catholic 
cast  of  conscience,  would  succumb  to  that  fatality  in  martyrdom 
whereby  were  moved,  after  the  ignorant  Komamst  soldier  who 
struck  Coligny  at  Paris  by  order,  the  three  Communists,  incensed 
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with  anger  and  fury,  who  fired  at  Tisza  ?  The  Coligny  type  of 
Frenchman  came  to  its  true  habitation  in  Britain,  was  there 
carefully  nursed  from  generation  to  generation,  and  has  not  been 
usually  shot  at.  The  Coligny  type  of  Hungarian  lingering  in 
Transylvania,  and  now  transferred  to  Eoumania,  should  be 
made  as  safe  in  his  homeland  as  he  would  anywhere  under  the 
Union  Jack  or  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Transylvania  was 
from  an  early  date  a  stronghold  of  Protestant  Hungarians. 
It  is  its  Prince  Stephen  Bocskay  who  secured  by  war  the  famous 
Vienna  Edicts,  whereby  some  degree  of  religious  tolerance  was 
introduced  into  the  political  life  of  the  Danubian  realm,  1606. 

The  Tiszas  were  not  Hungarian  nobles  of  any  high  degree. 
They  were  seldom  seen  at  Court.  Their  activity  would  not 
have  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  their  own  county,  but  for 
their  being  such  ardent  Calvinists  of  the  oldest  '  brand.'  As 
such,  they  had  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  general 
Synods  of  Hungary.  When,  in  1848,  the  Hungarians  rose 
against  the  Habsburgers,  three  Tiszas,  all  brothers,  enlisted 
in  the  Independence  Army.  One  of  them,  later  impersonated 
as  the  '  flint-hearted  man  '  in  a  novel  by  Maurice  Jokai,  owed 
that  nickname  to  the  fifty  wounds  which  he  survived.  The 
Tiszas  were  always  known  to  take  sides  without  regard  to 
their  temporal  interests  and  material  well-being.  They  sought 
spiritual  satisfactions  first,  and  those  of  a  stern  kind. 

When  Count  Tisza  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  family  characteristics  were  dis- 
played over  a  wider  field  and  from  higher  stations.  On  that 
field  and  in  those  stations  the  political  issues  to  be  advised  upon 
were  no  longer  those  of  a  self-contained  Hungary.  The  need 
for  compromise,  tact,  abnegation,  and  compliance  constrained 
the  Tisza  spirit,  but  made  no  impression  upon  the  Tisza  soul. 
Stephen  Tisza,  the  second  Prime  Minister  of  that  family  in 
Hungary,  never  wound  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  expressing 
approval  of  much  that  he  accepted  on  public  grounds  when,  on 
such  considerations  also,  he  would  rather  have  recommended 
rejection.  He  spoke  his  mind,  and  when  there  was  against  him 
a  bona-fide  majority  of  votes  after  his  criticism  had  been  sifted, 
he  proved  himself  the  most  trustworthy  and  safe  navigator  for 
the  ship,  because  he  knew  what  risks  had  been  underrated  and 
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where  they  lay.  Our  Tisza  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  found 
such  an  excellent  stand-by  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  (and 
there  were  terrible  entanglements  throughout  those  years)  that, 
when  he  took  to  shunning,  in  later  years,  the  aspect  of  new 
faces,  he  could  find  no  fault  in  his  dour  adviser  grave  enough  to 
be  set  against  the  nuisance  of  a  change,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
old  Emperor  had  come  to  shirk  the  irksome  reading  of  new 
characters  and  the  burden  of  '  getting  up  '  fresh  names. 

For  thirty  years  Stephen  Tisza  directed  the  affairs  of  his 
country.    A  stickler  for  the  Hungarian  tongue,  for  purity  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  and  for  genuineness  in  national 
literature,  he  founded  the  Hungarian  'Spectator,'  Magyar 
Figyelo,  a  contemporary  worthy  of  ranking  beside  its  London 
namesake.    He  shared  in  the  admiration  of  the  Victorian  age 
for  Prussia  and  Germany.    In  this  he  was  as  much  a  man  of  his 
time  as  any  Anglo-Saxon  of  his  generation,  and  the  Protestants 
of  Hungary  were  of  the  same  mind.    In  1914,  for  the  first 
time,  the  hidden  rift  began  to  gape  which  since  the  days  of 
Luther  parted  English  from  German  political  growth.    A  born 
Calvinist,  Stephen  found  himself,  when  it  came  to  self-expression 
in  a  public  cause,  on  the  English  side  of  the  rift.    So  he  spoke 
in  the  Council  room  as  we  have  seen,  scrupulously  abstaining 
from  any  publicity  that  would  have  broken  the  unified  front  of 
the  Hungarian  military  defences.    The  path  of  duty  was  plain, 
though  it  might  lead  straight  to  the  abyss,  and  Tisza  knew  that 
it  would  so  lead  the  Protestants.    He  knew  it  because  his 
intelligence  did  forebode  defeat  and  for  two  million  and  a  half 
Calvinists  dismemberment,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of 
London  to  share  in  inflicting  such  dismemberment.    The  Ulster 
battalions  and  those  of  Protestant  Transylvania  were  probably 
equal  in  numbers.    Strange  to  think  that,  by  the  same  principle 
of  unrelenting  loyalty  to  King  and  Country,  the  Ulstermen  were 
forging  chains  for  their  Hungarian  brethren  ! 

In  January  1917  Charles  IV,  succeeding  Francis  Joseph, 
sent  word  to  Berlin  that  his  empire,  at  the  end  of  its  tether, 
must  surrender  and  beg  for  peace  within  six  weeks.  At  that 
moment  Berlin  was  confident  that  the  submarine  warfare 
would  bring  the  Allies  to  their  knees.  Tisza,  a  stranger  to  that 
atrocious  suggestion,  was  called  to  the  German  capital,  that 
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he  might  be  converted.  A  conference  was  held  on  the  22nd  day 
of  that  month.  He  opposed  stoutly  the  submarine  scheme, 
as  at  variance  with  international  public  law,  common  morals, 
and  policy.  It  would  snap  the  last  thread  on  which  hung  the 
Hungarian  hope  for  an  early  peace  without  dismemberment. 

The  argument  of  the  Hungarian  minister  almost  convinced 
the  German  lawyers.  But  the  soldiers  would  not  be  convinced. 
Emperor  William  then  rushed  to  the  Court  of  Charles.  There 
too  a  Council  of  State  was  summoned.  Tisza  was  not  called  in. 
His  good  sense  and  outspoken  resistance  were  dreaded.  In  his 
absence  Hungary  was  committed  to  her  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  impending  submarine  warfare. 

In  those  circumstances,  and  in  that  very  year,  it  would  seem 
that  Tisza  was  exactly  the  man  whom  Charles  should  have 
chosen  to  negotiate  his  separate  peace.  But  Charles  mistrusted 
him  for  that  very  reason.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  even  the 
best  meaning  among  weak  men  to  thrust  the  care  of  their 
fortunes  into  the  hands  of  strong  men.  The  young  prince, 
amiable  and  winsome,  would  rather  entrust  the  realisation  of 
his  peace-dream  to  bland  and  agreeable  dilettanti.  Whether 
it  was  there  or  not,  he  saw  on  Tisza's  brow  the  traditional  frown 
of  the  Calvinist ;  those  rough-hewn  lips  had  spoken  blunt 
words  of  wisdom  in  the  past.  The  confession  of  Austria's 
wrongdoings  and  dire  extremity  would  be  more  pleasantly 
made,  and  surely  its  sincerity  would  be  more  readily  believed 
in,  if  rolled  off  a  smoother  tongue.  And  so  the  imperial  sup- 
plication was  conveyed  to  the  Allies  by  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon, 
the  brother  of  Empress  Zita.  And,  the  man  being  without 
weight,  committing  neither  State  nor  Army  by  his  word,  the 
step,  in  approving  which  Tisza  concurred  with  his  young 
sovereign,  dropped  down  to  the  level  of  a  Court  intrigue  and 
perished. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  Tisza  had  been  kept  at  a 
distance  by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Armies.  His  representative  at  the  military  headquarters  was 
provided  with  the  barest  material  for  inditing  official  com- 
munications to  his  chief. 

Nevertheless,  in  December  1915,  Tisza,  breaking  through 
those  barriers,  had  presented  to  his  sovereign  Charles,  King 
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of  Hungary,  a  memorandum  on  the  general  situation  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  begged  him  to  make  a  move  towards  peace, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  influence  of  William,  whose 
infatuation  he  had  again  gauged  in  a  private  interview.  He 
suggested  that  the  civilian  forces  in  each  empire  should  join 
hands  against  the  military  extremists.    To  no  effect. 

Having  made  himself  persona  ingratissima,  no  wonder 
Charles — dead  since — overlooked  him  when  he  became  the 
right  man  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Allies. 

In  1918  the  only  use  Charles  had  for  him  was  to  send  him 
to  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  ask  the  inhabitants 
(who  had  no  grievance  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  ad- 
ministration then  about  to  come  to  an  abrupt  end)  whether 
they  would  not  oppose  spontaneously  annexation  by  Serbia. 
One  may,  without  overstraining  one's  imagination,  picture 
to  oneself  what  kind  of  assurance  Tisza  brought  back.  The 
political  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
had  it  not  been  effected  at  Sarajevo  ?  Of  course  the  town 
must  go  to  Serbia  for  whose  sake  that  plot  had  been  hatched, 
and  which  had  been  savagely  invaded  and  ill-treated  in  return. 

So  the  last  turn  in  the  drama  was  approaching.  Tisza 
was  at  Budapest  in  October.    He  had  in  his  possession,  and 
harboured  in  his  private  house,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  meeting  which  had  decided  upon  the  ultimatum  which 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Serbia.    He  burnt  that  copy.  Deserters 
from  the  army  and  would-be  murderers  were  at  the  door. 
Blind  revolution  had  broken  out  at  Budapest.    A  justly  irate 
mob  was  scouring  the  streets  and  searching  the  houses  for 
victims,  for  members  of  the  late  Government,  authors  of  the 
war.    Was  not  that  the  moment  when  the  right  and  natural 
impulse  would  have  been  to  seek  safety,  and  save  his  honour 
at  the  same  time,  by  disclosing  a  document  which  showed  his 
patriotism  as  a  Hungarian  and  bore  witness  to  his  wisdom 
as  a  statesman  ?    Tisza  would  have  none  of  this  justification 
and  rehabilitation  which  would  expose  his  colleagues  of  the 
council  naked  in  their  folly  and  obdurate  in  their  error.  Or 
did  he,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  blindly  surrender  his  will 
and  reason  to  the  intractableness  of  his  temperament  ?  We 
must  confess  that  the  genuine  Calvinist  or  Huguenot  is  some- 
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what  of  a  fanatic,  an  adept  in  self-denial,  a  devotee  to  anthorita- 
tiveness,  and  a  Roman  Stoic  transmuted  into  the  terms  of 
Christianity.  Tisza  could  no  more  resist  Tisza  now  at  the 
extremity  of  things  than  he  had  been  able  to  disown  or  disguise 
himself  at  any  moment  in  his  career.  The  destroying  of  paper 
evidence  is  the  mark  of  strong  characters  to  whom  resort  to 
such  evidence  would — they  fear  and  feel  rather  than  think — 
bring  degradation  by  meanness,  loss  of  self-esteem  by  weak- 
ness, and  be  a  kind  of  self-abandonment  which  their  impatience 
cannot  brook.  After  being  patient  four  years  and  four  months 
Tisza  was  impatient  now.  Comoedia  acta  est.  '  I  shall  step 
off  the  stage  all  at  once.'  And  he  turned  his  brow  towards 
the  coming  murderers  that  they  might  fire  at  it.  So  he  walked 
out  of  his  life  without  a  stoop.  All  of  us  who  have  Huguenot 
ancestors  know  what  that  means,  or  meant.  '  My  boys,  I  am 
not  the  cause  of  this  war,'  was  all  his  kindly  spoken  apology. 
He  was  a  very  earnest  man. 

Stephen  Tisza  was  very  tall  and  lean,  stern-featured, 
glancing  searchingly  at  one  through  big  round  spectacles, 
a  fine  forehead,  with  thick  brushlike  hair,  pinched  lips,  and 
a  rough  scissor-trimmed  beard.  In  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  life,  he  dressed  indifferently  :  boots  with  elastic 
sides,  a  much  battered  tall  hat,  an  old  riding-coat  of  military 
cut.  His  general  bearing  was  that  of  a  Hungarian  officer  on 
half  pay.  But,  however  disdainful  of  fashion  and  elegance, 
he  was  an  accomplished  sportsman,  an  excellent  fencer,  a 
keen  rider  to  hounds,  who  beat  the  bounds  of  his  estates,  and 
jockeyed  his  own  racehorses. 

His  moral  temperament  was  not  badly  betokened  by  that 
physical  aspect.  A  strong,  plain,  regular  cast  of  mind,  har- 
bouring feelings  few,  quite  distinct,  square-cut  and  full :  neither 
complex  nor  subtle.  His  thoughts  were  obstinate,  planted 
deep,  and  would  not  be  rooted  up.  He  was  austere.  His 
attachment  to  the  world  was  so  slight  that  it  showed  some 
sacrificial  devotion  of  self.  He  seemed  to  draw  some  kind  of 
mournful  comfort  from  the  indifference  shown  him  by  the 
public  and  from  the  cold  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  through- 
out his  active  life.  Yet  he  did  not  spurn  humanity.  He 
made  every  allowance  for  the  lapses  of  men  when  brought 
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to  the  proof  of  political  and  parliamentary  life.  He  loved 
friendship,  sought  out  men  of  character,  staunch  and  stout- 
hearted, rather  than  the  company  of  choice  spirits,  or  that  of 
talented  but  fickle  and  transient  personalities.  No  pride,  no 
vaingloriousness,  but  the  ingrained  notions  of  a  nobleman  in 
whose  country-seat  the  family  spirit  was  being  moulded  down 
the  centuries  by  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  exercise  of 
authority. 

In  short  a  stalwart  man,  big  and  strong  in  frame  of  mind 
and  body,  commingling  the  rigidity  of  the  Calvinist,  the 
consciousness  of  one  who  is  lord  over  much  land  inhabited  by 
many  men,  the  feeling  of  the  Hungarian  for  his  own  race,  with 
a  moral  refinement  of  great  beauty  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  as  a  patron  on  the  land,  as  a  servant  in  the  State,  and — 
perhaps  most  striking  of  all  in  this  enumeration  of  traits  which 
paint  to  the  core  the  French  Huguenot  of  old— that  scrupulous- 
ness in  weighing  collaterals,  that  want  of  the  sort  of  vital 
impulse,  so  strong  in  self-seeking  men,  by  which  they  save 
their  stakes  rather  than  dig  their  grave  in  a  lost  cause. 

The  Huguenot  Tisza  had  no  care  for  himself.  His  admiring 
countrymen  heard  nothing  of  his  disapproval  of  the  war. 
That  was  a  secret  in  Chancery.  He  prepared  no  such  leakage 
of  the  facts  as  would  have  saved  his  life,  but  perhaps  impaired 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  The  exercise,  the  force  of  his  leader- 
ship during  the  war,  rested  on  a  misunderstanding  all  the  time. 
His  murder  was  a  sensational  accident  which  he  might  have 
evaded  by  flight.  He  knew  at  the  time  that  if  he  only  kept 
alive,  the  justificatory  protocols  of  the  Crown  councils  would 
come  to  light,  and  that  thereby  he  would  gain  a  fresh  lease  of 
political  life.  In  his  neglect  of  this  opportunity  is  involved 
the  cold  working  of  a  Huguenot  conscience.  There  were  many 
such  Huguenot  consciences.  Who  will  give  us  the  key,  in 
psychology,  to  moral  accomplishments  of  a  silent  grandeur 
so  disdainful  and  haughty  ? 

Rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  picking  up  the  reward 
due  to  him  and  now  ripening  for  his  insight  to  pluck  ;  rather 
than  reap  the  merit  won  by  his  fortitude  when  following  into 
the  war,  all  unspoken  and  unshriven,  his  erring  partners  ; 
rather  than  save  his  unexpended  power  of  service  for  his 
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country  and  co-religionists  henceforth  in  such  sore  straits, 
he  let  himself  be  overtaken  quite  carelessly  by  a  few  slayers  of 
the  flesh. 

Was  he  not  the  man  who  had  written  to  his  king  in  July 
1914,  that,  in  his  opinion,  England  could  be  depended  upon  to 
attune  to  peace  the  other  powers  in  the  Entente  ?  Was  he  not 
the  man  who  could  count  on  her  good  will,  now  that  justice 
had  been  meted  out  with  her  help  where  and  when  punishment 
was  due,  now  that  English  public  opinion  could  at  last  become 
informed  of  the  inward  and  true  spirit  of  Tisza,  and  was  being 
called  to  witness  the  plight  into  which  the  Transylvanian 
Protestants  were  being  rushed,  at  Paris,  in  terms  of  the  secret 
agreement  that  brought  Eoumania  (1917)  into  the  war  and 
entitled  her  to  territorial  aggrandizement  in  Hungary? 

Yes,  he  was  that  man.  But  he  was  also  the  Prime  Minister 
who,  with  what  we  know  buried  away  in  his  heart,  had  had 
to  endure  the  acclamations  of  a  crazy  multitude  when  war 
was  proclaimed  upon  Serbia.  What  were  his  thoughts  then  ? 
He  was  being  credited  with  counsels,  conceptions,  purposes 
which  were  most  foreign  to  him.  There  is  a  weakness  in  human 
nature  to  which  Stoics — most  Protestants  known  to  history 
were  Stoics — are  particularly  liable  :  that  is  disgust.  Then 
Stoics  are  known  to  open  an  artery  and  watch  the  blood  gush 
forth.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  end  Tisza  committed  some 
such  act.  He  moved  among  fateful  contingencies,  and  as 
they  came  by  resigned  himself  into  their  hands,  without 
surrender. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  popular  intoxication  with  the 
declaration  of  war,  when  suffering  for  the  first  time  in  public 
his  disgust  for  this  piece  of  consistent  hypocrisy — henceforth 
making  a  pretence  of  his  life,  and  turning  him  into  a  comedian 
in  the  part  of  '  dissimulateur  de  sa  propre  vertu  far  devoir,' 
as  the  French  moralists  would  style  him — he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  quietness  of  his  country  home,  and  white  wild 
flowers  were  being  showered  upon  his  motor  car  from  the 
roadside.  Never  before  had  Tisza  the  Huguenot  tasted  that 
kind  of  buoyant  popularity.  His  young  wife  congratulated 
him  upon  these  tokens  of  favour.  He  looked  on  gloomily  and 
said  :  '  The  praise  of  these  people  blossoms  forth  when  least  in 
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season.  The  day  may  dawn  when  they  will  exchange  those 
flowers  for  stones.' 

Yet  the  inner  unity  of  that  man's  life  was  not  broken. 
Only  his  public  life  was  drawn  and  quartered.  While  carrying; 
on  the  war  with  all  his  might,  his  whole  purpose  was  to  end  it, 
and  spare  his  people.  In  1915  William  suggested  that  he  should 
show  the  way  by  handing  over  Transylvania  to  Eoumania. 
That  was  singling  out  the  Hungarian  Protestant  home  as 
trumps  in  a  hand  of  cards,  and  the  man  who  suggested  the 
deal  was  the  same  emperor  who  professed  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  International  Monument  of  the  Eeformation  in  Geneva 
and  requested  therein  a  place  for  his  ancestor  Brandenburg. 
Then  came  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  accession  of 
the  young  Emperor  Charles.  Tisza  was  pushed  out  of  his 
presence  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  young  William,  in  his 
salad  days,  had  dropped  old  Bismarck.  He  had  been  thirty 
years  in  office.  Thrust  out  by  the  imperial  arm,  Stephen 
Tisza  repaired  to  his  regiment  in  the  Carpathian  Alps  and 
assumed  command  of  the  Debreczen  Hussars.  There  he  lived 
the  life  of  the  privates,  eschewed  none  of  the  risks  of  active 
warfare,  and  ate  the  trooper's  meal,  safe  and  happy  amid  his 
comrades. 

At  last  news  arrived  of  the  breach  opened  in  the  Bulgarian 
defences  by  the  French,  of  the  German  retreat  on  the  French 
front,  of  the  Austrian  withdrawal  from  the  Piave  lines.  He 
was  then  called  back  to  Budapest  on  parliamentary  business. 
The  Hungarian  cause  was  lost.  The  finality  of  the  national 
disaster  was  becoming  every  day  more  evident.  So  Tisza 
was  wrapped  in  the  tide  of  undiscriminating  hatred  that  rose 
from  among  the  people. 

The  tale  is  worth  telling  again,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  English.  His  colleagues  weathered  the  storm  by  flight. 
He  stood  his  ground.  Within  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  heard 
his  civic  conscience  pleading  not  guilty.  In  public  he  was 
stone-silent.  A  spirit  less  staunch  would  have  talked  in  self- 
defence.  The  unselfish  and  fastidious  man,  with  a  finger 
across  his  lips,  curbed  his  tongue.  It  was  not  as  though  he 
was  stunned  by  the  event.  He  even  rose  above  it  in  an  attempt 
to  hearten  the  nation  when,  on  October  17,  1918.  the  ancient 
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parliament  of  Hungary,  so  much  like  that  of  Britain,  met 
for  the  last  time  before  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom. 
His  parting  speech  was  one  that  could  revive  the  energy  of 
the  nation  and  prevent  its  sinking  under  the  burden  of  humilia- 
tion about  to  be  laid  on  it.  '  We  have  lost  the  war,  an  awful 
war,  in  which  the  Hungarian  crown  was  pledged  to  bear  a 
part.  The  stranger  within  our  gates  experienced  no  hatred. 
The  wounded  enemy  suffered  no  ill  at  our  hands.  No  one 
has  raised  a  voice  in  accusation  of  our  warfare.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  cause  which  we  have  supported,  we  have 
not  besmirched  our  fair  Hungarian  name.' 

But  the  town  was  filling  with  a  rabble  of  disbanded  men. 
A  rolling  surge  of  populace  beat  against  every  public  building. 
The  air  was  thick  with  the  angry  breath  of  thousands. 
B evolution  ran  riot  from  street  to  street.  In  this  torrent 
stood  Count  Tisza,  still  an  immovable  rock.  He  would  not  be 
dragged  away  by  his  friends.  When  the  government  fled  he 
would  not  be  put  to  flight.  Urged  to  seek  safety  and  pro- 
tection amid  the  tenantry  on  his  estate  he  may  have  thought 
of  the  flowers  changing  to  stones.  He  courted  his  fate  and 
followed  his  destiny.  Meanwhile  out  of  the  dregs  thrown  up 
by  the  turbid  flood  some  kind  of  junta  or  sham  directorate 
emerged  into  sight.  A  figure-head  was  wanted.  It  was  found 
in  Count  Karolyi  and  was  hoisted  up  by  night  in  the  sight  of 
a  yelling  multitude. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  November  1,  1918,  Tisza 
rose  early  as  was  his  wont,  to  do  his  desk  work.  The  morn 
was  gloomy  and  wet.  Mist  smothered  the  quarter  of  Buda- 
pest where  his  private  house  loomed  grey,  and  the  little  gardens 
were  frost-bound  under  the  mist.  He  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers the  events  of  the  night.  Soon  his  niece,  Countess 
Almassy,  came  along.  She  had  made  her  way  through  the  town 
on  foot.  What  she  had  seen  and  heard  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  life  of  her  uncle  was  in  jeopardy.  She  begged  him  to  leave 
the  house  promptly,  to  take  refuge  with  some  hospitable 
friends  near  by,  even  to  seek  shelter  out  of  town.  To  her 
entreaties  his  answer  was  in  the  form  of  thanks  for  well-meant 
and  well-founded  advice,  but  with  assurances  that  he  would 
not  risk  bringing  misfortune  into  another  house,  that  he  had 
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never  gone  into  hiding  for  his  actions  or  to  save  his  skin,  and 
that  he  would  meet  death  as  he  had  lived  through  those  years 
of  trial,  silent  and  upright. 

At  this  point  his  wife  handed  him  a  letter  just  smuggled  in 
by  some  acquaintance,  warning  him  that  an  attempt  upon  his 
life  was  in  preparation  and  that  he  should  take  the  event  into 
his  reckoning  '  My  lot  is  already  cast  on  high,'  replied  the 
inveterate  Calvinist,  and,  resting  upon  his  belief  in  pre- 
destination, he  returned  to  his  desk  and  anchored  himself  there 
as  though  this  day  had  been  like  any  other  day.  There  he 
wrote  two  letters  :  one  to  Count  Hadik,  president  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  Hungary,  all  about  the  day's  business.  Another,  in 
his  military  capacity,  to  the  General  still  legally  in  command  at 
Budapest.  He  made  sure  of  his  revolver  being  in  working 
order — the  revolver  which  he  would  not  use — straightened  some 
papers  quite  punctiliously  and  cast  some  others  into  the  fire, 
papers  which  he  might  still  have  an  opportunity  to  produce 
that  very  day  in  self-defence,  before  the  Eevolutionary  tribunal. 
'  These  documents,'  he  said,  '  are  of  no  use  to  me  :  my  public 
record  cannot  be  undone.  An  unmuzzled  mob  minds  no 
private  defence.  These  sheets,  put  in  by  a  public  servant, 
would  bring  others  into  trouble,'  and  into  the  fire  went  also  the 
copy  he  had  kept  of  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the  Emperor  in 
July  1914,  which  we  have  afore  quoted  from.  Along  with  that 
he  burnt  the  engrossed  minutes  of  the  Crown  Council  in  which 
he  had  striven,  to  no  purpose,  to  bring  the  Foreign  Minister 
Berchtold,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  Conrad,  back  to  their 
senses,  the  very  men  who  had  unleashed  the  hounds  of  war. 

His  morning  work  done  and  after  luncheon,  his  manservant 
burst  into  the  parlour,  shouting  that  a  troop  of  armed  men  had 
broken  through  the  garden  gate.  Some  six  of  these  pushed 
their  way  into  the  house,  sweeping  the  sentries  aside.  The 
intruders  pointed  their  rifles  at  him.  A  bullet  struck  his 
niece,  and  he  himself  fell.  The  manservant  picked  up  his 
master,  and  laid  him — now  a  dead  man — upon  his  bed. 

Thus  came  to  his  end  Tisza,  unfaltering  and  grand  to  the 
last,  such  a  figure  as  those  great  outstanding  exemplars  of 
Calvinism  :  Coligny  in  France,  the  Gueux  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Puritan  Covenanters  in  Scotland — unshakeable  spirits 
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whom  the  age  could  not  brook  in  which  they  lived,  nor  could 
it  break  them.  For  trueness  to  pattern,  for  soul  likeness  to 
spiritual  forbears,  this  Hungarian  Huguenot  requires  that  his 
place  should  be  marked  in  the  lineage,  the  more  because  no 
other  opportunity  so  striking  has  been  offered  to  the  historian 
of  our  times  as  by  this  unusual  career,  though  many  have  been 
as  worthy  of  recognition  and  as  full  of  Huguenot  virtue. 

In  the  long  series  of  Huguenot  lives  of  historical  importance, 
that  of  Tisza  comes  latest  to  illustrate  the  durability  of  the 
type.  If  ever  there  was  a  hard  and  fast  impress  made  upon 
human  nature,  we  see  it  here  :  a  compulsive  impress,  stamped 
from  within  upon  the  whole  outward  man.  Such  a  man  knows 
nothing  of  another  world  upon  which  he  may  disburden  himself 
of  some  of  the  severity  of  this.  Liberty  and  domination,  or 
shall  we  say  freedom  by  mastery,  and,  if  he  cannot  get  it, 
martyrdom  self-incurred,  self-imposed  ;  that  is  the  Huguenot. 
His  awareness  of  superiority  is  great. 

The  Huguenot  is  very  much  himself.  There  is  some  fierce- 
ness of  will,  some  contumacy,  in  his  conscientiousness,  and 
some  longing  to  dictate  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  personal 
liberty,  and  in  his  responsiveness,  as  against  licence,  to  the 
call  of  social  duty.  When  thwarted,  he  seeks  refuge  in  blank 
hardihood,  like  Tisza.  Be  the  end  what  it  may,  he  is  even  with 
it.  Drawn  to  it  as  to  a  magnet,  when  it  is  reached,  he  is 
supercilious  still. 

c  For  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  heroic  and  tragical  subject 
than  the  man  who  dies,  and  complains  not,  for  a  cause  which 
could  have  been  saved  by  him,  in  which  he  believed,  and  yet 
looked  on,  and  took  his  share  of  the  destruction  of  it,  rather 
than  separate  himself  from  the  wrong-doers,  and  who  chose 
silently  to  pay  the  penalty.' 

The  Discussion  was  opened  by  M.  E.  de  Nelky  (Charge 
d'affaires,  Hungarian  Legation),  who  expressed  his  cordial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  friendly  feelings  for  Hungary  expressed  in  this  paper  and 
his  admiration  for  the  accuracy  of  the  researches  which  had  been 
embodied  by  the  author.  It  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  paper 
could  not  have  been  heard  by  a  larger  audience,  as  the  real  truth  of 
the  position  in  Hungary  during  and  after  the  war  was  not  widely 
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enough  realised  in  England.  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman  added  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  author  and  if  he  had  any  criticism  to  make  thought 
that  perhaps  the  term  Huguenot  had  been  used  in  rather  a  wider 
sense  than  usual,  as  they  were  more  accustomed  in  the  Society  to 
limit  its  signification  to  the  Protestants  from  France.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  could  be  said  that  Calvinism  had  been  discontinued,  as 
that  would  involve  abandonment  of  broad  principles  which,  as  the 
paper  showed,  were  still  a  living  force.  Sir  William  Collins  paid 
further  tribute  to  the  author's  scholarship  and  eloquence.  There 
were  many  interesting  aspects  of  Protestant  developments  in 
Hungary  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  more  of  the  rise 
of  Unitarianism  in  that  country.  The  Chairman  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  said  that  it  helped  them  to 
realise  what  large  areas  of  Huguenot  history  were  yet  unexplored. 
[With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  Huguenot  in  the  wider  sense, 
Prof.  Roget  writes  that  French  Huguenots  were,  strictly  speaking, 
called  Parpaillots,  and  Huguenot  was  a  wider  term,  and  it  is  only 
later  that  it  was  restricted  by  Refugees  in  application  to  themselves, 
as  a  French  word  used  in  Languedoc] 
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€tet  anglta  an*  tbt  fcuguenot  Ccjrtflr  Wtatftep. 

By  SAMUEL  AUGUSTINE  COURT AULD. 

In  the  following  paper  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the  three  East  Anglian 
counties — Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex. 

In  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  textile  industry  would  appear 
not  to  have  been  of  indigenous  growth,  but  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced and  its  continuance  ensured  through  many  centuries  by 
distinct  and  successive  waves  of  immigrants,  principally  from 
the  Low  Countries.  Of  this  industry  there  are,  however,  no 
detailed  records  until  the '  Great  Wave '  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
due  to  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  fierce  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  brief  reign  of  the  last  male  Tudor,  King  Edward  VI, 
saw  evil  days  before  Norfolk.  Pestilence,  fire  and  the 
rebellion  of  Tanner  Kett  (1549)  had  ravaged  Norwich. 
The  stately  religious  houses,  and  their  more  stately  fanes, 
had  been  either  absolutely  destroyed  or  ruinated.  Barely 
a  remnant  of  the  staple  trade  survived.  The  old  city,  how- 
ever, had  yet  good  friends,  notably  Parker,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop,  a  Norwich  man;  and  in  1565  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  the  view  to  restore  the  fortunes  '  of  the  goode 
cittie  '  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  letters  patent  which 
granted  power  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Norwich  to 
receive '  Therty  Douchemen  of  the  lowe  countrys  of  Elaunders 
alyens  borne,  being  alike  householders  or  maister  workmen ' 
with  their  several  households  and  servants  not  exceeding  ten 
to  each  family,  as  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  exercise  '  the 
faculties  of  making  bays,  arras,  sayes,  tapstrey,  mockadoes, 
staments,  carsay,  and  such  outlandish  commodities  as  hath  not 
bene  used  to  be  mayde  within  our  realms  of  England.' 

The  letters  patent  were  delivered  to  the  Mayor,  Thomas 
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Sotherton,  but  there  was  some  ill-feeling  in  the  Common  Council 
about  the  admission  of  the  '  Strangers,'  and  the  members 
refused  to  admit  them  under  their  common  seal,  so  '  the  sayd 
Maior  and  his  bretherene  agreed  that  the  seale  of  the  offyce  of 
Mairaltie  shulde  be  sette  to  the  writinge  (signature)  of  everie 
of  the  thurty  maisters  that  be  lyscensed  accordinge  to  the 
letters  patents,  wiche  was  then  done  in  manner  hereafter 
ensewenge.' 

The  letters  patent  described  these  good  people  with  easy 
comprehensiveness  as  being  all  '  Douchemen,'  yet  the  list  of 
the  Masters  and  their  detailed  description  prove  there  were 
also  '  Wallounes  '  (Walloons)  in  important  proportion — these 
latter  a  French-speaking,  sturdy  race,  whose  homes  reached  so 
far  inland  as  Metz.  Thus  the  Strangers,  although  of  the  same 
religion,  were  from  the  first  distinct  communities,  each  with  its 
distinctive  language  and  code  of  laws — religious  and  domestic, 
its  churches  (in  1585  there  were  three  ministers  for  the  Dutch 
Colony  in  Norwich),  and  its  separate  council  of  elders  or 
'  politic  men.'  To  each  community  were  granted  places  of 
worship,  '  cloth  halls  '  and  '  sealing  halls.'  Even  the  branches 
of  textile  fabrics  were  carefully  divided  between  the  two 
communities  ;  thus  the  Dutch  were  only  allowed  to  make  e  wet 
greasy  goods,'  the  Walloons  '  dry  woven  goods.' 

The  later  Tudor  age  was  an  age  of  method.  Letters  patent 
were  required  in  1565  before  the  Strangers  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  Norwich,  and  sundry  masters  or  head  men  were 
appointed.  This  was  not  considered  enough,  and  in  1571  an 
elaborate  code  of  rules  called  the  '  Booke  of  Orders  for  the 
Straungers  of  the  Cittie  of  Norwiche  '  was  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council.  This  book  has  no  less  than  24  articles,  these  being 
for  the  greater  part  regulations  affecting  the  staple  trade  of  the 
Strangers  (textile  fabric  manufacture).  In  addition,  '  Sealing 
Halls  '  were  established,  and  '  Sealers  '  or  e  Searchers  '  were 
appointed.  The  '  Sealers  '  were  duly  sworn  experts,  and  each 
piece  of  fabric,  under  pain  of  divers  penalties  to  the  makers, 
had  to  be  submitted  to  and  examined  by  them  as  a  guarantee 
of  '  trewe  makyne  '  and  '  trewe  cowlleringe,'  and  each  piece 
was  marked  or  '  sealed  '  with  a  separate  seal  in  accordance  with 
its  merit. 
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About  the  same  time  the '  Booke  of  Orders  for  the  Draperye  ' 
was  issued  by  the  united  Councils  of  the  Elders  or  '  hommes 
pohtiques.'  The  original  book  (there  appears  to  have  been 
only  one  copy)  is  beautifully  written  in  Dutch  and  consists  of 
minute  regulations  respecting  the  making  of  '  bayes,  says,'  and 
numerous  other  fabrics  of  wool,  wool  and  silk,  and  all  silk.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  the  earnest  endeavour  of  these  wise 
men  was  evidently  to  ensure  honest,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
perfect  work.  Excellence  of  fabric  was  evidently  their  aim- 
not  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  quality-and  to  this  far-seeing 
policy  can  be  fairly  ascribed  the  renown  of  Norwich-made 
goods  for  many  years.  If  the  sealers  found  a  piece  of  fabric  to 
be  imperfect,  they  decided  who  was  the  cause  of  the  imper- 
fection—the manufacturer,  the  dyer,  or  the  weaver— and  in 
democratic  fashion  the  guilty  party  was  mulct  of  a  fine,  and 
if  the  fabric  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  Strangers  and  to 
the  city,  it  was  incontinently  <  torn  in  twain  '  and  handed 
back  ! 

In  1616  the  city  authorities  purchased  the  right  to  seal  with 
the  crown  seal  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  With  this  were 
marked  all  fabrics  sealed  or  searched  {i.e.  examined  by  sworn 
experts)  m  the  various  sealing  halls.  To  show  the  classification 
or  varying  degrees  of  quality  or  manufacture  determined  by  the 
sealers,  and  to  prove  their  place  of  origin,  there  were  other 
marks,  as  follows  :  Goods  considered  as  being  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence  were  stamped  by  the  searchers  with  the 
city  arms  (the  lion  and  castle),  if  manufactured  by  Norwich 
citizens ;  with  the  lion  without  the  castle,  if  by  Norfolk  weavers  * 
with  a  ship  if  by  the  <  Strangers.'  On  the  other  hand,  goods 
manufactured  by  Norwich  citizens,  if  considered  inferior  from 
any  cause,  were  stamped  '  Norwich  '  within  a  ring  •  if  bv 
Norfolk  weavers,  '  Norfolk  '  within  a  ring.  ' 

These  regulations  obtained  until  1705,  when  during  a  riot, 
the  sealing  halls  were  sacked  and  the  various  seals  or  brands 
destroyed.  The  cause  of  the  tumult  is  unknown 
w^vertheless>  the  Strangers  had  enemies.  In  1567  Thomas 
Wnalle,  the  Mayor,  tried  to  expel  them  from  Norwich  The 
lown  Council  would  not  agree.  Several  vexatious  regulations 
were  however  passed,  and  it  was  reported  to  the  Privy  Council 
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that  the  Strangers  numbered  1132  persons  (far  above  the 
allowed  number).  Again,  in  1570  certain  gentlemen  and  others 
of  Norwich  unsuccessfully  attempted  against  the  Strangers 
a  sort  of  '  Sicilian  Vespers.'  As  counterblasts  '  agaynst  them 
that  take  the  benefyte  of  the  Statutes  ageynst  the  pore 
straungers  without  cause,'  the  Strangers  found  it  expedient 
to  obtain  from  time  to  time  from  the  Mayor  certificates  of  the 
advantages  to  Norwich  resulting  from  their  residence  there. 

For  instance,  in  vol.  20,  State  Papers,  Elizabeth,  circa 
1575,  appears  the  following  : 

'  The  Benefyte  Receyved  by  the  Straungers  in  Norwiche  for  the 
space  of  tenne  years. 

'  In  Primis.  They  brought  a  grete  commodite  thether,  viz.  the 
makinge  of  bayes,  moccadoes,  grograynes,  all  sortes  of  tuftes,  &c., 
which  were  not  mayde  there  before,  whereby  they  do  not  only  set 
on  worke  there  owne  people,  but  do  also  set  on  worke  our  owne 
people  within  the  cittie,  as  also  a  grete  number  of  people  nere 
xx  myles  about  the  cittie. 

'  Item.  By  their  means  our  cittie  is  well  inhabited  and  decayed 
housen  reedifled.  .  .  . 

'  Item.  The  Marchaunts  by  their  commodities  have  grate  trade 
as  well  within  the  realme  as  withoute  the  realme,  beinge  in  good 
estimacion  in  all  places. 

1  Item.  They  be  contributors  to  all  paiements  or  subcedies, 
taskes  watches,  contribusions,  mynisters,  wagis,  etc. 

'  They  live  holy  of  themselves  without  charge,  and  do  begge  of  no 
man  and  do  sustain  all  their  owne  pore  people. 

'  And  to  conclude  they  for  the  most  parts  feare  God  and  do  dili- 
gently and  labourously  attende  upon  their  several  occupacions. 
They  obey  all  Magistrates  and  all  goode  lawes  and  ordinances,  they 
live  peecabile  amonge  themselves  and  towardes  all  men,  and  we 
thinke  our  cittie  happie  to  enjoye  them.' 

This  is  endorsed  : 

'  The  benefittes  receaved  in  Norwiche  by  havyinge  the  Straungers 
ther.' 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  with  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  all  '  for  conscience'  sake  '  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  '  with  decency  and  in  order  '  was  considered  of  primary 
importance.   In  the  archives  of  Ypres  was  a  collection  of  inter- 
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cepted  letters  from  the  Norwich  '  Strangers  '  to  those  remaining 
in  their  native  land,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  note  the  general 
thankfulness  that  in  their  new  home  they  can  worship  in  peace. 
Clement  Baet  writes  (September  5,  1567)  to  his  wife,  and  ends 
an  affectionate  letter  :  '  May  God  give  you  the  same  loving 
peace  and  riches  we  have  in  Norwich.  It  is  very  dear  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  peacefully.' 

The  French-speaking  congregation  were  first  granted  the 
Bishop's  chapel  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  grounds  ;  and  later 
St.  Mary's  the  Little,  still  called  the  French  Church,  where  are 
preserved  monuments  to  the  Martineaus  and  other  refugee 
families.  The  Dutch-speaking  congregation  worshipped  in 
Blackfriars  Hall  (the  choir  of  the  Blackfriars'  Monastery  Church), 
where  still  is  preached  each  year  a  sermon  in  Dutch.  They 
were  turned  out  for  a  time,  and  were  permitted  to  use  St.  Peter 
Hungate.  Blomefield  also  names  St.  Michael  at  Plea  the  French 
Church,  and  in  1620  St.  Gregory's  was  called  the  Dutch  Church. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foreign  colony  then  numbered 
in  Norwich  nearly  5000  souls.  The  Dutch  alone  had  three 
ministers,  and  presumably  with  such  pious  people  each  had  a 
large  congregation. 

The  Dutch  and  Walloons  were  industrious,  God-fearing 
people,  but  in  spite  of  the  complimentary  appreciations  ex- 
pressed in  the  certificates  of  1575,  entitled  'The  Benefyte 
Eeceyved  by  the  Straungers  in  Norwiche,'  it  must  be  admitted 
the  records  tend  to  prove  they  were  also  stubborn  and  turbulent. 
There  were  endless  squabbles  between  Dutch  and  Walloons 
about  their  shares  of  the  textile  trade.  If  one  community 
invented  a  new  fabric,  and  prayed  '  Mr.  Maior  '  that  its  pro- 
duction might  be  '  sealed  '  or  reserved  to  them,  the  other 
immediately  brought  forward  a  claim  to  make  this  same 
fabric.    The  Court  Books  are  full  of  such  cases. 

In  1571  there  was  a  great  squabble  amongst  the  elders, 
or  the  '  politic  men,'  as  to  the  newly  elected  members  of  their 
body,  and  '  Mr.  Maior  '  summoned  all  persons  concerned  to 
appear  before  him  to  stop  '  all  this  unnaturell  and  barborous 
dissenting,  and  to  rote  oute  all  contencious  hedes  and  high 
stomackes  lurking  in  the  congregacions.'  His  worship  appears 
to  have  brought  all  to  unity  with  the  exception  of  Antonius 
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Paschesson,  Antonius  Paulus,  Jacob  de  Vos,  and  John  Gerarde, 
who  resisted  the  pleadings  of  their  own  fellows  and  of  c  Maister 
Maior.'  Gerarde  and  Paulus  (as  the  old  Governors)  had 
possession  of  the  '  Booke  of  Orders  (or  manufacturing  regula- 
tions) for  the  Draperye.'  This  book  they,  backed  by  other 
malcontents  of  the  community,  refused  either  to  give  up  or 
to  allow  to  be  used.  The  whole  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
Strangers  was  in  consequence  brought  to  a  standstill.  The 
Mayor  sternly  demanded  the  book;  they  refused,  although 
'  they  were  sayde  elles  goe  to  prisson.'  Yet  were  they  stiff- 
necked  ;  '  Maister  Maior  '  was  the  same,  and  on  November  4 
'  clapt  them  intoe  prisson.'  Prison  fare  evidently  worked 
wonders  with  their  '  high  stomackes,'  for  on  November  21 
they  made  their  submission  and  gave  up  the  book.  To 
prevent  such  a  deadlock  in  future,  '  Maister  Maior  '  ordered 
that  a  '  trewe  coppie  '  should  be  made  in  English.  Both  this 
and  the  original  in  Dutch  are  in  the  City  archives. 

In  spite  of  squabbles  and  jealousies,  the  Strangers  throve 
and  increased  for  many  years.  In  1611  their  manufacture 
covered  '  bays,  fustians,  parchmentiers,  camientries,  tufted 
mockadoes,  currelles,  tooys,  bussins,  mockadoes,  valures  all 
of  linnen  cruell,  carletts,  damaske,  says  of  dry  cruel  (after 
the  fashion  of  Lille,  of  Amiens,  and  of  Muy),  dry  grograynes, 
double  mockadoes,  ollyet  bumbasines  of  taffety,  all  silk,  striped 
says,  broad  lyles,  Spanish  sattins,  cross  billets  of  silk,  serge 
de  boyce,  silk  saye,  striped  tobines  figuratoes,  bratos,  purled 
and  other  outlandish  inventions.'  1    Norwich  became  again  a 

1  Fustian,  also  called  '  fustain.'  '  A  coarse  twilled  cotton  cloth  .  .  .  the 
early  fustians  were,  as  now,  of  cotton,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  material  was  used 
for  both  warp  and  woof,  but  rather  that  it  had  linen  warp  and  woof  only  of 
cotton.  Fustian  is  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  velvet,  even  to  the  shearing 
of  its  surface,  and  Dr.  Rock  thinks  that  this  manufacture  may  have  hinted  to 
the  Italians  the  way  of  weaving  silk  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  of  producing 
velvet '  (Beck,  The  Drapers'  Dictionary). 

Parchmentiers.  Perhaps  the  French  word  '  passementier  '  (lace-maker) 
is  intended. 

Mockado,  Mochado,  sometimes  called  '  mock  velvet.'  A  stuff  imitating 
velvet.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  not  only  of  wool,  but  of  silk,  and  some- 
times of  mixed  silk  and  linen.  '  It  would  seem  .  .  .  that  mockado  was  a 
fabric  either  of  woollen  (sic)  or  silk  on  which  a  pattern  was  formed  with  loops, 
which  being  afterwards  cut,  in  the  same  way  that  velvet  was  sheared,  left  the 
pattern  in  pile  '  (Beck). 

'  Mockadoes.  A  sort  of  woollen  stuff  for  darning  weaver's  thrums  '  (Bailey, 
cited  in  The  Drapers'  Dictionary). 
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very  busy  manufacturing  centre.  The  production  of  textile 
fabrics  must  have  been  extremely  important,  as  a  large  trade 
was  transacted  not  only  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe 
but  also  with  the  Levant.  As  time  passed,  the  Dutch  and 
Walloons  took  full  part  in  civic  responsibilities,  honours,  and 
duties.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Norwich  in  1578  the 
pageant  of  the  Strangers  was  the  most  imposing  of  all.  Not 
only  did  one  of  the  Dutch  pastors  inflict  a  long  oration  (of 
which  the  MS  is  still  preserved)  upon  Her  Majesty,  but  the 
Strangers  gave  her  a  cup,  valued  at  £50,  £  very  curiously  and 
artificially  wrought.'  In  the  City  archives  are  the  roll  calls 
of  the  'Dutch  and  of  the  Wallowne  '  Companies  of  the  City 
Trained  Bands.  The  first,  on  May  22,  1621,  numbered  five 
officers  and  ninety  rank  and  file  ;  the  '  Wallownes,'  five  officers 
and  seventy-four  rank  and  file. 

By  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  year  1685 
Louis  XIV  expatriated  upwards  of  500,000  merchants,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers.    About  50,000  of  the  refugees  landed  upon 

'  Mocadoes,  double  and  single  or  tufted,  are  mentioned  in  1641,  in  the  Book 
of  Bates  '  (Beck). 

Currelles  (=Crewel  ? — '  crewel '  was  also  spelt  '  cruel '  and  '  crule  '). 

Bussin.  '  A  linen  cap  or  hood  worn  by  old  women,  in  the  opinion  of 
Jamieson  probably  derived  from  Gr.  bussus,  fine  linen.' 

Bombasin,  Bombazin.  '  A  sort  of  slight  silken  stuff  for  mourning ;  also 
a  crossed  stuff  of  cotton  '  (Bailey,  cited  by  Beck).  '  Any  soft  or  delicate  wool 
adapted  for  weaving  garments'  (Richardson,  cited  by  Beck).  'A  twilled 
fabric  of  silk  and  worsted '  (Donald,  cited  by  Beck).  Name  is  doubtless 
derived  from  L.  bombyx=silk  worm. 

Serge.  '  A  twilled  worsted  stuff,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  being 
at  one  time  made  from  silk,  and  so  through  the  L.  sericum,  silk,  derived  its 
name  '  (Beck).  '  No  serges  of  silk  can  be  found  mentioned  until  recent  times, 
when  serge  du  soy  was  in  the  last  century  sold  as  a  dress  material,  and  more 
recently  as  a  lining  '  (Beck).  Beck  mentions  '  serge  of  Athens,'  '  serge  of 
Florence,'  '  serge  of  Smyrna,'  but  not  '  serge  de  Boyce.' 

Bratos.  Does  '  brato  '  equate  '  boratto  '  ?  The  latter  is  described  by 
Beck  as  derived  from  the  Belgic  borat,  '  a  certain  light  stuff  of  silk  and  fine 
wool '  (Sewell).  '  A  similar  stuff  to  Bombazine,  or  merely  another  name  for 
some  quality  of  that  material '  (Beck). 

Perpetuana.  Beck  says  that  perpetuana  is  *  a  stuff  similar  to  Lasting.' 
'  Lasting.  A  contraction  of  Everlasting,  under  which  title  it  appears  as  a 
stuff  "  of  Combing  Wool "  in  Observations  on  Wool  and  the  Woollen  Manu- 
factures, 1739.' 

Perpetuana— '  a  kind  of  stamen'  (Planche) :  'a  kind  of  glossy  cloth' 
(Halliwell,  cited  by  Beck). " 

'  Perpetuanas  appear  among  imports  in  the  time  of  Charles  I '  (Beck). 

Striped  Tobines  Figuratoes.  A  worsted  fabric  with  small  figured 
stripes  of  coloured  silks.  Tobine  is  the  fancy  edge  to  the  stripe  in  a  block  or 
matt  weave. 
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the  shores  of  England.  Many  of  them— a  large  proportion 
families  of  culture  and  capital:  the  Martineaus,  the  Colum- 
bines, the  de  Hagues,  the  Decaries,  the  Lefevres,  the  Decaux, 
the  Tillettes— found  their  way  to  Norwich,  forming  a  valuable 
reinforcement  to  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  colonies.  Silk 
fabrics,  lute-strings,  brocades,  satins,  Padua  soys,  watered 
tabinets,  decapes,  black  and  coloured  velvets  were  made  in 
great  perfection  by  these  newcomers  to  Norwich,  amongst 
whose  citizens  some  of  their  names  may  still  be  found,  and 
indeed  some  have  long  achieved  a  wider  fame.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  influence  of  these  later  refugees  upon  the  two 
ancient  congregations.  It  was  so  great  that  the  Dutch  learned 
to  speak  French  in  addition  to  the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

Gradually  the  congregations  became  decayed.  Their 
descendants  were  still  known  and  honoured,  but  they  were  no 
longer  '  strangers  '  in  the  land.  It  is  true  that  as  late  as  1725 
the  Norwich  Dutch,  French,  and  Walloons  are  specially 
mentioned  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  being  exempt  from  a 
murage  tax  on  the  grounds  '  they  support  their  own  poor  and 
their  own  ministers.'  Yet  although  for  many  years  later  they 
clung  to  their  traditions,  their  creeds,  their  language,  they  had 
by  inter-marriage  and  long  residence  practically  merged  into 
and  strengthened,  by  their  inherited  good  taste,  industry, 
and  skill,  the  ranks  of  those  Norwich  citizens  who  for  long 
years  to  come  were  thus  enabled  to  retain  pre-eminence  as 
weavers  and  dyers  of  silk  and  wool. 

With  regard  to  Suffolk,  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  decay 
of  the  older  cloth  manufacture  was  largely  occupied  by  the 
production  of  yarn  and  of  the  new  draperies.  These  two 
branches  of  the  woollen  industry  grew  up  together.  Instead 
of  the  short,  carded  wool  previously  used,  the  new  draperies, 
like  worsted,  required  long  wool  which  must  be  combed  before 
it  was  spun.  The  making  of  the  new  draperies,  i.e.  bays, 
says,  perpetuanas,  etc.,  was  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees 
in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  further  of  the  old  textile 
industries  of  Suffolk,  and  their  history  presents  very  similar 
features  to  those  of  Essex  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer.  But 
the  way  in  which  the  fund  of  skill  acquired  through  many 
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generations  by  the  textile  workers  of  Suffolk  has  been  adapted 
to  constantly  changing  economic  conditions  by  enterprising 
'  captains  of  industry  '  can  be  best  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  largest  textile  firm  in  the  county,  Messrs. 
Gurteen  &  Sons  of  Haverhill.  It  is  at  the  outset  worth  re- 
marking that  not  only  the  heads  of  this  firm  but  also  the 
manager  of  its  textile  departments  claim  descent  from  the 
Protestant  refugees  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm  set  up 
business  as  a  manufacturer  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time  '  checks  '  and  '  fustians  '  were  beginning 
to  be  replaced  by  drabbet,  which  is  still  made  by  Messrs. 
Gurteen,  and  which,  since  the  smock-frock  fell  into  disuse, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  material  for  pockets,  military  outfits, 
and  '  motor  '  cloths.  Drabbet  continues  also  to  be  made  in 
other  parts  of  Suffolk.  At  Syleham  on  the  northern  borders 
of  the  county  there  is  a  smaller  drabbet  factory  which  was 
established  about  1842  to  utilise  the  water-power  which  had 
formerly  served  to  turn  a  large  flour  mill. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Messrs.  Gurteen  & 
Sons  have  built  up  a  considerable  industry  in  other  linen 
fabrics,  such  as  straining- cloth  for  dairy  purposes,  which  is 
shipped  all  over  the  world,  huckaback  towelling,  etc.  About 
the  year  1875  they  also  began  to  make  jute  and  canvas  fabrics, 
including  a  cloth  known  as  '  scryms,'  which  is  used  by  gardeners 
and  paper-hangers.  During  the  'eighties  two  other  branches 
of  textile  manufacture — the  weaving  of  horsehair  and  of 
coconut  mats — were  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Gurteen,  who 
have  since  become  the  largest  manufacturers  of  both  in  the 
county. 

The  Second  Period  of  the  Woollen  Industry  in  Essex  com- 
menced with  the  arrival  in  England,  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  Flemish  refugees  driven  from  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  By 
1571  there  were  nearly  200  of  them  at  Colchester  and  later 
the  number  was  increased  largely  ;  while,  from  1576  to  about 
1590  there  was  a  small  '  congregation  '  of  them  at  Halstead. 
None  ever  settled,  apparently,  elsewhere  in  Essex.  These 
'Strangers'  followed  many  trades,  but  by  far  the  most 
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important  was  the  making  of '  bay  '  and  other  queerly  named 
light  woollen  fabrics,  such  as  '  say,'  '  perpetuana,'  '  frizeado,' 
'  mochado,'  '  shaloon,'  '  grograine,'  and  '  serge.'  These  went 
by  the  general  name  of  *  the  New  Draperies  '  (or  sometimes 
*  Foreign  Draperies  ')  and  were  not  regarded  technically  as 
'  cloth.'  Previously,  the  English  cloth- weavers  had  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  heavier  goods,  such  as  ■  broad- 
cloths '  and  '  kersies,'  which  later  came  to  be  often  called 
'  the  Old  Draperies.' 

The  Dutch  strangers  introduced  the  manufacture  of  these 
new  fabrics  into  England,  and  carried  it  on  here  to  a  very  large 
extent,  especially  at  Colchester,  which  soon  became,  and  long 
remained,  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the  manufacture  of  bay 
and  say,  gaining  thereby  great  commercial  prosperity.  More- 
over, the  new  manufacture  was  taken  up  largely  by  the  English 
clothiers  in  Colchester  and  other  Essex  towns,  though  these 
continued  to  make  '  cloth  '  also. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Dutchmen,  the  woollen  industry 
(which,  previously,  had  been  distributed  more  or  less  sporadic- 
ally over  the  whole  country)  became  concentrated  mainly  in 
and  around  the  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
though,  a  tendency  to  this  concentration  had  long  been 
apparent.  Thereafter,  the  chief  '  clothing  towns  '  were  Col- 
chester (above  all),  Coggeshall,  Booking,  Braintree,  Halstead, 
Dedham,  and  (in  a  lesser  degree)  Witham,  Bivenhall,  Kelvedon, 
and  Dunmow. 

It  is  now  almost  futile  to  inquire  as  to  the  precise  technical 
differences  between  the  various  '  New  Draperies '  named 
above.  Apparently  they  were  all  to  some  extent  variants 
of  one  material,  and  the  differences  between  them  varied 
probably  from  time  to  time,  while  new  names  were  given  to 
them  constantly  to  make  them  more  saleable.  Even  in  the 
days  when  they  were  being  made  and  sold,  people  were  puzzled 
to  distinguish  between  them  ;  for  in  1662  Fuller  wrote  : 

'  Bays,  says,  and  Serges  and  several  sorts  of  Stuffes  (which  I 
neither  can  nor  doe  desire  to  name)  are  made  in  and  about  Colchester, 
Coxall,  Dedham,  etc.  I  say  "  I  desire  not  to  name  "  because  hoping 
that  new  kinds  will  daily  be  invented  (as  good  reason)  and  by  their 
inventors  intituled.' 
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'  Bay  '  (the  most  important  of  these  fabrics)  derives  its 
name,  says  Murray,  from  the  Latin  badius  =  chestnut- 
coloured,  bay— so  named  from  its  original  colour  ;  but  bay, 
as  manufactured  in  Essex,  seems  to  have  been  almost  in- 
variably white.  The  word  '  bay '  indicated  primarily  the 
particular  kind  of  fabric,  but  it  appears  also  to  have  been 
applied  often  to  a  '  piece  '  of  bay  (a  '  piece  '  being  a  roll  or  bale 
of  a  specific  size),  and  it  was  often  used  in  the  plural — so  often, 
in  fact,  that  most  persons  now  suppose  the  word  to  be  '  bays.' 
Through  this  misconception,  we  get,  by  corruption,  our  modern 
word  '  baize,'  which  appears  to  have  originated  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  the  thick,  woollen  fabric,  generally 
green,  which  we  now  call  '  baize '  bears  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  original  Colchester  '  bay.'  As  to  the 
appearance  of  this  fabric,  we  have  little  to  guide  us.  No 
doubt  many  old  garments  and  other  articles  made  of  it  still 
exist ;  but  the  only  well-authenticated  and  easily  accessible 
specimen  is  a  fragment,  about  the  size  of  one's  hand  and  white, 
which  Dr.  Laver  of  Colchester,  (who  gave  a  large  price  for  it,) 
has  placed  in  the  Museum  there.    It  has  been  described  as  : 

'  of  fine  texture,  woven  like  serge  (that  is,  formed  like  a  twill,  the 
shuttle  not  passing  over  and  under  alternate  threads,  as  in  calico, 
but  passing  over  more  than  one  thread) .  It  has  considerable  "  nap ' ' 
— raised,  no  doubt,  by  the  use  of  teazels.' 

Of '  say  '  we  know  less.    Chambers  describes  it  as  : 

'  a  kind  of  serge,  or  a  very  light  crossed  stuff,  much  used  abroad 
for  linings  and  by  the  religious  for  shirts,  and,  with  us,  by  the 
Quakers,  for  aprons,  for  which  purpose  it  is  usually  dyed  green.' 

■ 

It  was  also  used  for  bed-hangings. 

Of  '  Perpetuana  '  still  less  is  known.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  material  was  named,  not  after  St.  Perpetua 
but  because  of  its  supposed  perpetual  or  everlasting  wearing 
qualities.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  it  as  '  perpetuancies ' 
and  occasionally  contracted  as  '  purps.'  Perpetuana  is  a 
Spanish  word,  which  suggests  that  the  material  was  made 
chiefly  for  the  Spanish  market. 

Keturning  to  the  '  Dutchmen  '  ;  we  find  that  some  of  them 
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arrived  in  Colchester  quite  early  in  the  century.  Of  the 
fifty-three  aliens  in  the  town  in  1551,  sixteen  or  eighteen  bore 
Dutch  names,  but  none  are  described  as  cloth-weavers.  In 
1561,  the  number  of  Dutch  refugees  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent, 
having  become  larger  than  the  town  could  support  comfort- 
ably, steps  were  taken  to  obtain  permission  for  some  of  them 
to  remove  to  Colchester.  The  authorities  there  desired  to 
receive  the  strangers,  and  in  1563  conferred  with  the  Privy 
Council  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Their  Lordships  favoured 
the  removal,  but  apparently  it  was  not  arranged  definitely 
till  about  1565  ;  and  by  August  1,  1570,  only  fifty  Dutchmen, 
belonging  to  about  eleven  households,  had  arrived  in  Colchester 
from  Sandwich.  On  the  date  named  the  bailiffs  of  Colchester 
wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  newcomers  reported  having 
left  at  Sandwich  about  two  hundred  more  of  their  compatriots, 
who  desired  also  to  proceed  to  Colchester.  The  refugees 
desired  leave  (said  the  bailiffs)  to  settle  in  Colchester  and  to 
follow  their  trades  there,  promising  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  bailiffs  anticipated  that  through  their  settlement 
'  great  profht  might  arise  to  the  common  estate  of  the  town,' 
inasmuch  as  they  followed  (say  the  bailiffs)  trades  which 
were  not  commonly  carried  on  in  it,  as  the  weaving  of  cloth 
and  sackcloth  and  the  making  of  needles  and  parchment. 
Moreover  (add  the  bailiffs) 

'  We  cannot  but  greatly  commend  the  same  strangers  unto  you  ; 
for  sithence  their  coming  hither  we  find  them  to  be  very  honest,  godly, 
civil,  and  well  ordered  people,  not  given  to  any  outrage  or  excess.' 

Nevertheless,  the  bailiffs  say  they  dare  not  receive  into  the 
town,  all  at  once,  so  large  a  number  of  alien  strangers  without 
first  consulting  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  the  Privy 
Council  replied  at  once  to  this  letter,  their  reply  has  dis- 
appeared ;  but,  seven  months  later,  on  March  24,  1570-1, 
their  Lordships  wrote  commending  the  bailiffs  and  aldermen 
of  Colchester  for  their  '  gentle  handling  '  of  the  strangers,  and 
desiring  them  to  permit  the  said  strangers  to  carry  on  their 
several  trades  in  the  town,  and  '  to  aid  and  help  them  in  all 
things  which  may  be  commodious  for  them.'  Thus  the  Dutch- 
men were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  town,  where,  later,  they 
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were  joined  by  others.  A  return  of  the  number  of '  Straungers  ' 
in  Colchester,  made  on  May  11,  1571,  shows  that,  out  of  185, 
all  but  eight  were  Dutch,  belonging  to  eighty-five  households,, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  been  in  England  only  two,  three 
or  four  years.  Among  them  were  twelve  '  makers  of  bayes,' 
a  '  voider  of  baies, '  a  '  Fuller  of  baies,'  three  weavers,  two 
dyers,  a  woolcomber,  and  a  cardmaker,  showing  how  largely 
the  newcomers  were  associated  with  the  bay-making  industry. 

At  this  time,  in  all  probability,  the  Dutchmen  in  Colchester 
were  already  formed  into  a  '  congregation  '  (as  at  Sandwich,. 
Canterbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere),  with  the  right  to  make 
orders  for  the  government  both  of  their  own  church  affairs  and 
of  their  trade  of  making  bay  and  other  new  draperies.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  incorporated  either  by  Koyal 
Letters  Patent  or  by  some  kind  of  licence  from  the  Privy 
Council.  We  can  gather  its  general  tenour  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body  during  the  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  head- quarters  of  the  strangers  was  known  as  the 
'  Dutch  Bay-Hall.'  At  it,  all  bays  and  other  new  draperies 
made  in  the  town,  whether  by  Dutch  or  English  makers,  had  to  be 
'  searched  '  (i.e.  examined),  both  in  the  '  raw  '  state  (that  is, 
before  being  fulled  and  finished)  and  again  after  they  were 
completed  ;  when,  if  found  to  be  perfect  in  all  respects,  they 
were  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal  by  officers  specially  charged  with 
that  duty,  and  could  be  removed  for  sale.  If  any  '  piece  '  of 
bay  presented  for  sealing  was  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
imperfect  in  any  way,  the  officers  had  power  to  inflict  fines  on 
the  maker  and  to  refuse  to  affix  their  seal  to  it.  All  testimony 
is  to  the  effect  that,  with  occasional  slight  lapses,  the  Dutchmen 
exercised  their  exclusive  rights  of  searching  and  sealing  bays 
with  the  utmost  care  and  probity  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  existence  as  a  corporation.  So  high,  indeed,  was  their 
reputation  for  honesty  and  impartiality  that  Colchester  bay  was 
sold,  and  accepted  by  the  buyers,  not  only  in  Colchester  and 
London,  but  also  abroad,  without  the  bales  being  even  opened 
for  measurement  or  examination,  and  solely  upon  inspection 
of  the  seals  they  bore.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
alone  possessed  the  sole  right  to  exercise  this  important  privilege 
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rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  English  weavers  when  these  also 
began  to  manufacture  new  draperies  ;  and  their  jealousy  was 
so  great  that  on  many  occasions  (as  will  be  seen)  they  attempted 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  share  in  the  privilege,  but  always 
without  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Dutch  Bay-Hall  in  Colchester  formed  (at 
a  later  date,  if  not  at  first)  a  considerable  body.  They  consisted 
of  two  Governors  and  twenty- two  '  assistants,'  all  elected 
annually  by  the  entire  community  of  bay-makers  on  Decem- 
ber 28  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  office 
before  the  bailiffs  (or,  later,  before  the  mayor)  of  the  town 
on  January  1  and  2  following.  They  had  power  to  make  and 
alter  the  statutes  of  the  body  as  they  thought  fit  for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  abuses. 
There  were  also  (according  to  Morant)  numerous  officials — 
namely  six  printers  in  the  loom,  fifteen  '  raw-hallers  '  (who 
examined  and  sealed  the  material  in  its  raw  state  in  an  apart- 
ment styled  the  '  Raw-Hall '),  a  hall-keeper  of  the  Raw-Hall 
with  two  assistants,  a  book-keeper  of  the  Raw-Hall,  twelve 
'  White-hallers '  (who  examined  and  sealed  the  completed 
material  in  an  apartment  known  as  the  '  White  Hall '),  a  bailiff 
with  five  assistants,  ten  '  searchers  of  the  tenters,'  and  three 
'  provers  of  bays,'  as  well  as  chief  and  ordinary  c  measurers  of 
bays  '  and  some  '  high  sealers  of  bays.'  The  oaths  taken  by 
many  of  these  officials  are  recorded  among  the  Colchester 
Muniments. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  Dutch  Bay-makers  in 
Colchester,  the  number  of  strangers  in  the  town  grew  rapidly  ; 
for  a  return  made  on  April  26,  1573,  shows  that  they  then 
numbered  534,  nearly  all  being  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  strangers  had  not  been  settled  in  Colchester 
more  than  a  year  or  two  before  some  of  them  approached 
Sir  William  W'aldegrave  and  desired  him  : 

'  To  graunte  them  his  goodwill  that  some  mought  be  suffered  to 
dwell  in  the  towne  of  Halstede,  in  Essex,  and  there  to  use  their  trade 
of  making  of  bayes.' 

On  July  6,  157G,  accordingly  Waldegrave  wrote  to  the 
Privy  Council  about  the  matter.    Their  Lordships  replied  that 
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they  '  had  goode  likinge  of  the  motion  '  and  thought  the  request 
'  verie  reasonable  to  be  graunted  '  ;  but,  before  taking  definite 
action,  they  desired  further  information  as  to  the  number  of 
households  proposed  to  be  transferred.  Thereupon,  apparently, 
the  Dutchmen  themselves  petitioned  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
to  use  his  best  endeavour  to  procure  for  them  from  the  Queen 
a  licence,  confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  forty  households 
of  them  to  dwell  in  Halstead,  there  to  make  '  bayes,  mockadoes, 
and  such  like  .  .  .'  without  molestation  or  disturbance,  as 
other  '  congregations  '  of  Dutchmen  did  at  Sandwich  and  at 
Colchester  ;  adding  that,  unless  specially  protected  in  their 
trade,  they  could  not  live  at  all,  having  no  other  means  of 
livelihood.  Ultimately,  it  appears,  the  Privy  Council  granted 
'  letters  of  licence  '  for  thirty  households  of  Dutchmen  to 
remove  to  Halstead  and  to  carry  on  their  trade  there  and  to 
seal  their  own  cloth.  Of  this  permission,  '  diverset '  families 
availed  themselves,  forming  a  new  '  congregation,'  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  of  the  town  and  the  villages  adjacent 
to  it,  who  found  employment  in  spinning  and  weaving  for  '  the 
sayd  Duch  companye.' 

That  the  Dutchmen  who  removed  to  Halstead  nourished 
there  is  clear  from  the  statement,  made  some  years  later,  that 
the  '  bayes  and  other  ware  '  they  made  were  '  in  better  esti- 
mation and  creddit  '  and  sold  for  higher  prices  than  those  made 
by  the  English  bay-makers  of  the  town.  This  caused  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  native  bay-makers,  who  petitioned  Walsing- 
ham that  the  Dutch  might  be  compelled  to  join  with  them  in 
sealing  their  bays.  Thereupon  Walsingham  instructed  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  arrange  this ;  but  the  Dutchmen  refused 
flatly,  stating  that  their  compatriots  had  never  been  compelled 
to  agree  to  such  a  course  in  any  other  town  in  England  in  which 
any  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  settle.  This  was,  apparently, 
in  1586.  The  matter  seems  not  to  have  been  pressed  at  the 
time,  but  in  1588  they  were  further  annoyed  by  evil-disposed 
persons  counterfeiting  their  bay-seals  ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  fearing  that  they  would  be  forced  to  join  with  the  English 
bay-makers  in  sealing,  they  decided  to  return  to  Colchester, 
though  with  great  regret,  as  they  counted  Halstead  '  one  of  the 
most  convenientest  townes  in  England  for  their  trade.' 
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The  departure  of  the  Dutch  bay-makers  from  Halstead  was 
a  disaster  for  the  trade  of  the  town.  Whilst  they  had  been 
there,  eight  or  nine  score  bays  had  been  made  in  the  town 
every  week  and  sent  to  London,  bringing  back  twelve  or 
thirteen  score  pounds  weekly,  most  of  which  had  gone  to  pay 
the  wages  of  poor  spinners  and  weavers  of  the  district  ;  but 
after  their  departure  there  were  made  only  *  seven  or  eight 
single  bayes  in  one  whole  weicke,'  and  the  town  quickly  became 
'  full  of  pore  people  '  who  were  left  in  great  distress  through  the 
cessation  of  their  employment.  The  distress  occasioned  was, 
indeed,  so  great  that  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  sent 
to  Walsingham  a  numerously  signed  petition,  begging  him  to 
write  to  the  Governors  of  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Colchester 
and  command  that  twenty  or  thirty  Dutch  households  should 
return  to  Halstead  and  resume  their  trade  there.  To  this 
petition  they  annexed  eight  other  petitions,  all  to  the  same 
effect  and  all  numerously  signed,  from  the  inhabitants  of  eight 
neighbouring  villages.  About  the  same  time,  Lord  Eich, 
Mr.  Baron  Gent,  and  others  also  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
much  the  same  effect.  There  could  hardly  be  higher  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  Dutchmen  as  citizens. 

The  Privy  Council  did  what  it  could  to  remedy  the  mischief. 
On  December  23,  1589,  their  Lordships  wrote  to  Mr.  Baron 
Gent,  a  judge  and  Essex  man,  desiring  him  to  go  to  Colchester 
and  confer  with  the  bailiffs  and  aldermen  there,  so  as  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  for  the  return  of  the  Dutchmen  to  Halstead.  Gent 
might  (added  their  Lordships)  assure  the  Dutchmen  that  if 
they  would  return  to  Halstead,  they  might  in  future  c  seale  the 
bayes  made  by  them  with  their  usual  seales,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  '  [i.e.  separately  from  the  native  weavers). 
Apparently  Gent  failed  to  arrange  matters,  for  three  months 
later,  on  March  31,  1590,  their  Lordships  wrote  to  the  Ministers 
and  Elders  of  the  Dutch  church  in  London  directing  them  to 
cause  some  of  their  members  who  were  makers  of  bays  '  to 
repaire  unto  and  dwell  at  Halstead  '  ;  and,  so  that  those  who 
went  there  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  '  discourtesies  ' 
as  those  who  had  lived  there  previously,  their  Lordships  added 
that  they  had  appointed  certain  justices  living  near  Halstead 
to  see  that  those  Dutchmen  who  might  go  to  live  there  should 
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not  be  molested.  Still  the  Dutchmen  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  Halstead,  and  two  months  later,  on  May  15,  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  wrote  again — this  time  to  the 
Bailiffs  of  Colchester,  directing  them  to  see  that  six  Colchester 
bay-makers,  who  are  named,  or  six  others  '  who  do  use  that  art 
and  facultie  of  making  baies,'  should  remove  to  Halstead  and 
there  re-start  the  trade.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
Dutchmen  ever  went  back  to  Halstead. 

Keturning  to  Colchester,  we  find  that  in  1580  the  number 
of  Dutchmen  in  the  town  (most  of  them  doubtless  bay-makers) 
had  become  so  great  as  to  cause  resentment  among  the  poorer 
English  inhabitants.  These,  accordingly,  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Queen,  as  the  mother  of  her  subjects,  asking  redress,  as  the 
number  of  aliens  was  so  great  as  to  cause  dearth,  whereby  the 
poor  are  deprived  of  sustenance  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
their  children.  This  petition  led,  probably,  to  the  Town 
Council  ordering  on  October  17,  1580,  that : 

1  From  henceforth,  there  should  be  no  more  strangers  suffered  to 
inhabit  within  this  town  or  the  liberties  of  the  same,  but  such  as 
should  be  of  the  Congregation  ;  whereof  the  elders  should  make  a 
book  and  deliver  it  to  the  bailiffs,' 

and  that  any  householder  of  the  town  who,  after  the  following 
Christmas,  allowed  a  stranger,  not  merely  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  to  inhabit  his  house  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
shilllings  weekly.  Still,  apparently,  the  Dutchmen  did  not  feel 
themselves  safe,  as  they  asked  the  English  Ministers  of  the 
town  to  intercede  for  them.  On  November  8  four  Colchester 
*  prechers  '  petitioned  Walsingham  that  he  would  '  be  a  com- 
forter '  to  the  Dutch  strangers,  who  were  '  verie  civile,  honest 
and  godlie,'  and  that  he  would  prevent  their  being  ejected  from 
the  town  '  by  the  unjuste  complaint  of  the  meanest e  sorte  of 
the  said  towne.'  On  the  following  day  Dr.  George  Wither,  of 
Danbury,  petitioned  to  the  same  effect.  Apparently  these 
petitions  were  effectual ;  for,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  of  the 
Dutchmen  were  ejected. 

Yet  this  attempt  to  drive  the  Dutchmen  from  Colchester 
was  but  the  first  of  many.  The  better  class  of  the  inhabitants 
always  recognised  the  great  benefits  the  '  Strangers  '  conferred 
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upon  the  town,  by  reason  of  the  honest,  sober  and  industrious 
lives  they  led  and  the  large  number  of  poor  people  to  which  their 
trades  gave  employment  ;  but  many  of  •  the  meaner  sort '  and 
the  English  cloth- weavers  of  the  town,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Dutchmen,  sought  many  times  to  harass  them  in  their 
trade.  That  the  wealth  amassed  by  the  Dutchmen  was  very 
real  and  solid  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  bailiffs  of 
Colchester,  made  when  writing  to  Cecil  in  June  1598,  that,  even 
thus  early,  they  had  '  attained  to  a  far  greater  substance  than 
any  of  the  (native)  inhabitants  of  the  town.' 

James  I,  on  his  accession  in  1603,  promised  to  continue  to 
protect  the  foreign  communities  established  in  England.  In 
accordance  with  this  promise,  on  December  31  following  the 
Privy  Council  wrote  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Colchester,  expressing  the 
King's  desire  that  the  strangers  in  the  town  should  '  be  cherished 
and  supported  against  any  practices  or  charges  that  may  be 
maliciouslye  intended  agaynst  them  '  ;  that  the  bailiffs  would 
'  have  a  speciall  care  to  see  that  the  sayd  strangers  may  be  in 
noe  sorts  molested  by  any  courses  of  unjuste  practices  '  ;  and 
that  they  '  be  suffered  to  have  quiet  exercise  both  of  their 
religion  and  of  their  accustomed  trades.'  But  this  expression 
of  the  King's  wishes  did  not  prevent  certain  of  the  English 
cloth- weavers  in  Colchester  from  continuing  to  '  molest  '  the 
Dutchmen.  At  two  different  quarter  sessions  native  weavers 
proceeded  against  the  strangers  for  having  assembled  them- 
selves in  their  hall,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  a  certain  statute 
passed  in  1529  ;  and  in  1605  they  complained  to  the  Privy 
Council,  (1)  that  the  Dutchmen  were  accustomed  to  usurp 
to  themselves  the  sole  right  to  search  and  seal  all  sorts  of  bays 
and  says  made  in  Colchester,  both  by  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  '  although  there  bee  almost  as  many  English  as  Dutch 
that  makes  baies  and  saies  '  ;  (2)  that,  till  about  twenty 
years  before,  the  Dutch  8  did  not  use  the  fullinge-mill  for  the 
thickening  of  their  baies  and  saies,'  but,  having  learned  the 
art  from  the  English,  they  used  it  among  themselves  to  the 
injury  of  the  English  ;  (3)  that  the  Dutch  had  of  late  com- 
menced to  make  ' some  other  sorts  of  baies  and  saies,'  which 
the  English  '  conceive  to  be  cloth,'  and  had  sealed  them  in 
their  own  bay-hall,  which  they  had  no  right  to  do,  as  the  right 
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of  sealing  cloth  belonged  '  onelie  to  the  seale  of  the  English 
Companie  '  ;  (4)  that  '  clivers  Factors  Strangers  '  sojourned  in 
Colchester,  where  they  bought  of  and  sold  to  other  strangers, 
contrary  to  law  and  to  the  great  '  wronge  and  hinderances  '  of 
the  burgesses  ;  and  (5)  that  many  of  the  Dutchmen  were 
accustomed  to  carrying  on  '  weaving,  roweing  or  tuckinge,  and 
fullinge  which  are  three  manuall- trades,'  and  therefore  (as  the 
petitioners  conceive)  prohibited  by  law  to  aliens  ;  all  which 
grievances,  and  many  others  not  stated,  the  petitioners  desired 
might  be  '  reformed.' 

The  authorities  of  the  town  considered  these  things  in  the 
light  of  the  King's  wishes,  expressed  in  the  Privy  Council's 
letter  of  December  31,  1603  ;  and  on  February  18,  1605-6, 
the  bailiffs  and  aldermen  made  an  order  '  that  the  said  indict- 
ments and  presentments  shold  be  noe  further  proceeded  in,  nor 
the  saide  strangers  from  henceforth  in  anie  such  sorte  molested 
and  troubled,'  inasmuch  as  the  strangers  had  not  assembled 
themselves  or  managed  their  affairs  in  any  way  but  that  to 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed,  and   had  lived 
honestly  and  quietly,  not  dealing  corruptly  with  anyone ; 
further,  the  order  provided  that  all  makers  of  the  '  new 
draperies,'  both  English  and  Dutch,  were  to  continue  to  have 
them  searched  and  sealed  at  the  Dutch  bay-hall,  observing  all 
the  regulations  in  force  there,  as  hitherto,  under  severe  penalties 
for  having  them  sealed  elsewhere.    After  this,  the  Dutch  bay- 
makers  were  free,  no  doubt,  for  a  time  from  molestation,  but 
only  for  a  time.    On  November  1,  1608,  at  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  bailiffs,  aldermen  and  councillors,  held  in  the  Moot-hall 
of  Colchester,  a  fresh  set  of  orders  for  the  Governance  of  the 
Company  of  English  Cloth-weavers  was  made,  those  made  on 
July  5,  1602,  having  been  found  '  defective.' 

In  1611  the  'Merchant  Strangers'  of  Norwich,  Colchester, 
and  other  towns,  'makers  and  traders  in  the  New  Drapery es,' 
jointly  petitioned  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  that  a  '  free  market ' 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  might  be  established  in  London,  but 
outside  the  limits  of  the  City,  inasmuch  as  the  petitioners  were 
'  greatly  prejudiced  and  hindered  '  by  the  citizens,  who  allowed 
none  but  free-men  to  sell  within  the  City.  Apparently  the  market 
they  desired  was  provided.  About  this  time,  the  town  of 
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Colchester  reached  probably  the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  bay  and  say  carried 
on  in  it  ;  for  in  1609  it  was  so  full  of  inhabitants  that  there 
was  not  a  single  vacant  house  in  it. 

Three  years  later,  on  October  17, 1612.,  King  James  granted 
letters  patent  for  establishing  the  Dutch  congregation  in 
Colchester  on  a  more  definite  basis.  It  appears  from  the 
preamble  that  the  authorities  of  the  town  had  testified  to  the 
Privy  Council : 

'  How  beneficiall  the  straungers  of  the  Dutch  Congregation  there 
have  been  and  are  unto  our  said  towne,  as  well  in  replenishing  and 
beauwtifying  of  it,  as  for  theire  trades  which  they  dailie  use  there, 
settinge  "on  worke  manie  of  our  poore  people  and  subjects,  both 
withine  the  said  towne  and  in  other  our  townes  and  places  there- 
abouts, and  alsoe  of  the  orderlie  and  peaceable  government  of  theire 
Congregation  for  matter  of  Religion,  without  nouveltie,  division  or 
scandall ' : 

Wherefore,  the  King  re-granted  and  confirmed  to  the 
congregation  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  declared  that  hence- 
forth they  might '  peaceablie  and  freelie  use  their  trade  of  baye 
and  saye  making  and  other  forraine  draperies  '  ;  that  they 
might  continue  to  govern  their  congregation  and  to  assemble 
themselves  together  to  make  regulations  '  for  the  uphoulding  of 
the  goodnes,  estimation  and  creditt  of  the  stufTes  made  by 
them  '  ;  and  that  no  '  factious  or  troublesome  persons  '  were 
to  molest  them  for  doing  as  aforesaid,  the  bailiffs  and  aldermen 
being  ordered  to  protect  them  against  any  such  molestation. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  new  complaints  were  brought 
against  the  strangers  for  exceeding  their  rights,  particularly 
by  shipping  native-made  goods,  as  well  as  goods  made  by 
themselves,  in  foreign  vessels,  while  English  vessels  were 
available  ;  and  of  this  breach  of  the  law  they  seem  to  have 
been  guilty. 

On  February  20,  1615-16,  differences  between  the  Dutch 
congregation  of  Colchester  and  one  William  Goodwin  and 
others  were  before  the  Privy  Council,  which  ordered  that,  as 
there  were  many  parties  and  as  the  whole  matter  would  require 
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a  full  and  deliberate  hearing,'  the  Attorney- General  should 
call  all  the  parties  before  him  and,  having  heard  them,  should 
advise  the  Council  what  he  thought  best  to  be  done. 

In  1617  the  same  or  other  matters  were  again  before  the 
Privy  Council  (which  had  received  petitions  from  both  the 
Dutch  and  English  cloth- weavers  of  Colchester)  and  also  before 
the  authorities  at  Colchester.  The  former  again  referred  the 
matter  to  their  law  officers,  who  reported  thereon  on  July  17, 
but  neither  the  precise  questions  at  issue  nor  the  way  they 
were  settled  are  recorded. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  these  differences,  the  English  cloth- 
makers  of  Colchester  received  from  the  King  on  July  4,  1618, 
a  formal  grant  of  incorporation  by  the  name  of  '  The  Masters' 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Arts,  Trades  or  Misteries 
of  the  Clothiers,  Cloth- workers,  Bay-  and  Say-makers,  Woollen- 
weavers,  Fullers,  Tuckers,  Kembers,  and  Tavlors  of  Col- 
chester,' with  all  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  such  bodies, 
and  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  said 
trades  m  the  town.  The  document  declared  (among  other 
things)  that  the  Company  should  have  its  own  seal  or  seals 
for  sealing  all  bays,  says,  stuffs  and  new  draperies  made  by 
its  members  ;  but,  as  it  provided  also  that  nothing  contained 
in  it  should  '  ympeache,  restrayne,  or  prejudice  '  in  any  way 
letters  patent  or  other  grant  made  previously  to  the  Dutch 
congregation  in  Colchester  (which  held  the  sole  right  of  search- 
ing and  sealing  all  new  draperies  made  in  the  town),  this 
particular  grant  appears  to  have  been  void  and  of  no 
value. 

After  this  there  ensued  a  period,  lasting  some  six  or  eight 
years,  during  which  the  strangers,  not  only  at  Colchester  but 
also  at  other  towns  where  there  were  congregations,  were 
systematically  <  squeezed  '  both  by  the  King  through  enforced 
loans'  (notwithstanding  his  promises)  and  by  the  local 
authorities.  No  doubt  the  great  wealth  which  many  of  the 
strangers  had  acquired  in  the  bay-trade  made  them  tempting 
lambs  to  shear.  The  bailiffs  complained  that  the  number  of 
them  m  Colchester  had  increased  from  200  to  1300,  but  that 
they  refused  to  pay  '  any  other  contribution  to  the  towne's 
charges  than  they  paid  at  first.'    Probably,  therefore,  some 
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extra  taxation  of  the  strangers  was  justifiable,  but  the 
authorities  found  in  time  that  the  fleecing  had  gone  too  far 
and  it  ceased. 

In  1622,  when  there  were  1535  Dutch  strangers  in  Col- 
chester,   their   trades   were:    bay-    and   say-makers,  68; 
merchants,  8;  tailors,  8;  weavers,  104;   chair-makers,  5; 
loom-makers,    2;    gardeners,    17;    card-makers,    7;  and 
'  thickers  '  (fullers),  46.    This  shows  again  how  largely  the 
Dutchmen  were  engaged  in  the  bay  trade,  in  which  (it  is  said) 
250  of  them  were  employed,  the  number  being  larger  than  at 
any  other  place,  except  Norwich,  where  there  were  300  so 
employed.    At  this  period,  too,  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
jealousy  between  the  English  and  Dutch  Companies  of  weavers 
in  Colchester.    The  former  joined  with  others  in  presenting 
a  memorial  to  the  Commissioners  for  Aliens  (a  newly  formed 
body),  complaining  that  the  Dutchmen  transgressed  the  law 
in  many  ways,  especially  by  trading  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
to  them,  by  not  using  apprenticeship,  by  acting  as  factors 
for  strangers,  by  exporting  money  in  return  for  goods  imported, 
and  so  forth.    The  complainants  were  supported  both  by  the 
bailiffs  of  Colchester  and  by  the  justices  of  Essex,  and  the 
Dutchmen  were  otherwise  harassed  at  this  time. 

Charles  I,  on  his  accession,  renewed  his  predecessor's 
promises  to  protect  the  Dutch  congregations;  but  royal 
protection  was  of  little  avail  to  that  at  Colchester,  where,  m 
the  following  year,  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  compelled  a 
temporary  '  barre  of  trading  for  new  draperie  and  baies  ' 
which  was  so  serious  that  the  authorities  of  the  town  petitioned 
against  being  compelled  to  find  a  ship  for  the  Navy  because 
of  the  cessation  of  this,  their  '  cheifest  means  ...  of  sub- 
sistence.' 

In  1630,  when  the  town  had  recovered  somewhat,  the  old 
feud  between  the  English  and  Dutch  weavers  broke  out  afresh. 
The  former  approached  the  bailiffs  with  a  petition  setting  forth 
that,  wishing  to  labour  for  the  support  of  their  families,  they 
had 'acquired  'the  true  workemanshipp  of  weaveing  and 
makeing  of  bayes  in  as  good  sorte  as  the  strangers  and  Dutch 
congregation,'  and  had  conformed  to  all  the  orders  and  regula- 
tions in  force  at  the  Dutch  bay-hall,  yet  that  the  Governors 
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had,  nevertheless,  '  maligned  '  them  and  fined  them  for  pre- 
senting for  sealing  certain  faulty  bays,  which  (they  declared) 
were  really  as  perfect  as  any  made  by  the  Dutchmen  ;  where- 
fore the  petitioners  pray  the  bailiffs  to  order  that  in  future 
the  searchers  and  sealers  should  be  sworn  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  their  office  impartially.  The  bailiffs,  before  taking  action, 
asked  the  Governors  of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  for  a  statement 
of  their  view ;  and,  having  got  it,  they  submitted  both  docu- 
ments to  the  Commissioners  for  Aliens,  for  whom  the  Attorney- 
General  (Heath)  drew  up  a  tabulated,  but  very  conflicting, 
statement  of  the  views  of  both  sides.  Next,  he  drew  up  for 
the  Commissioners  what  was  evidently  intended  to  be  their 
decision  in  the  matter,  but  whether  it  was  actually  promulgated 
seems  doubtful. 

In  the  year  1635  some  temporary  relaxation  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  brought 
discredit  to  the  Colchester  seal  and  '  sharp  reproofs  '  from  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1637  there  was  further  wrangling  between 
the  Companies  of  English  and  Dutch  cloth-weavers  in  Col- 
chester. The  former  approached  the  Commissioners  for 
Aliens  with  a  categorical  statement  of  their  grievances  against 
the  Dutchmen  and  petitioned  for  a  remedy.  The  Dutchmen 
replied  at  length;  and,  having  thus  heard  both  sides,  the 
Commissioners  gave  a  detailed  decision  on  all  points,  the  terms 
of  it  being,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Dutchmen. 
Perhaps^  as  a  result  of  this  dispute  a  bill  '  for  the  regulating 
the  making  of  bays  and  says,  commonly  called  the  new  drapery,' 
was  introduced  in  1641  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  was  read  a  first  time  on  April  16.  It  went  apparently  no 
further. 

In  1638  the  Colchester  authorities  ordered,  for  some  reason, 
that  after  June  30  following,  no  bay-maker  in  the  town  should 
make  more  than  sixty  pieces  of  '  Hall  Bays  '  in  any  year.  In 
the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  alien 
inhabitants  of  Colchester  probably  left  the  country.  The 
trade  of  those  who  remained  naturally  suffered  very  severely 
during  the  three  months'  siege  of  the  town  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1648,  and  the  military  operations  which  preceded  it. 
Very  early  in  the  siege,  on  June  21,  the  bay-  and  say-makers 
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of  the  town  (whether  English  or  Dutch  is  not  stated,  but 
probably  both  jointly)  sent  a  petition  to  Lord  Fairfax,  the 
parliamentary  general,  stating  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  their  bays,  says,  and  perpetuanas  weekly  to  London 
by  waggon,  but  that,  for  three  weeks  past,  the  way  thither  had 
been  barred,  and  they  begged,  therefore,  that  the  laden  waggons 
for  London  might  have  '  free  passage,  with  convoy,  through 
his  quarters,'  notwithstanding  the  siege.  To  this  Fairfax 
replied,  not  unnaturally,  that — 

'  To  grant  liberty  of  trade  to  persons  besieged  was  suck  a  notion 
as  was  never  granted  ;  but  that  ke  kad  witk  kirn  sundry  gentlemen 
of  quality  and  townsmen  of  good  estates  and  eminent  in  trade  who 
ofiered  to  buy  all  tke  bays  and  says  in  tke  town  at  tke  usual  prices 
and  to  pay  for  tkem  witkin  a  fortnigkt  after  tke  town  skould  be  ren- 
dered or  quitted  to  kirn  ;  and,  though  it  were  witkout  example  to 
a  besieged  town,  yet  ke  would  give  leave  for  tkeir  commodities  to 
be  brougkt  to  Lexden  Heatk  (tke  besiegers'  keadquarters),  near  tke 
town,  to  be  bargained  for  or  returned  back,  as  tkere  skould  be 
occasion.' 

Apparently,  however,  the  offer  was  never  accepted,  and  the 
trade  of  the  bay-makers,  probably  both  English  and  Dutch 
alike,  came  to  a  standstill.  The  Dutch  makers  declared  that 
their  houses  and  factories  were  ruined  by  fire  and  plunder  ;  that 
their  workmen  and  spinners  carried  off  and  sold  their  trade 
stock  ;  and  that  they  were  '  extremely  damnified.'  Neverthe- 
less, when  on  the  surrender  of  the  town  Fairfax  demanded  from 
the 'inhabitants  £12,000  to  redeem  it  from  plunder,  the  town 
authorities  unjustly  assessed  one-half  of  that  sum  upon  the 
Dutch  congregation,  and  exacted  payment  to  the  last  penny, 
in  spite  of  petitions  for  relief.  From  the  burning  and  pillaging 
of  houses,  the  destruction  of  looms  and  fulling-mills,  the 
scattering  of  both  masters  and  workmen,  and  the  general 
distress  occasioned  by  the  siege,  the  bay  trade  of  Colchester 
never  recovered  fully,  and  the  beginning  of  its  decay  may  be 
dated  from  this  event,  though  its  final  disappearance  was  yet 
far  distant. 

At  Colchester  the  Kestoration  brought  new  hopes  to  the 
members  of  the  Dutch  community,  for  the  king  viewed  them 
with  favour.    Almost  at  once  their  ancient  privileges  were 
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confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  set  forth  that  the 
Dutchmen,  by  their  honest  dealing  and  great  industry,  had 
brought  their  trade  of  making  bays,  says,  and  other  new  draperies 
'  into  high  credit,  not  onely  at  home,  but  alsoe  in  forraigne 
parts,'  but  that,  in  spite  of  their  vigilance,  '  many  fraudulent 
and  deceitful  commodities  and  slight  and  naughty  bayes  have 
been,  and  daylie  are,  by  the  secret  and  craftie  practices  of  some 
men,  made  in  the  saide  towne  '  and  have  been  sent,  before 
being  viewed  and  sealed  at  the  bay-hall,  or  sometimes  with 
forged  seals,  to  London,whence  they  had  been  exported  abroad 
as  genuine  Colchester  bays  ;  '  whereby  the  bayes  there  made  are 
not  of  that  credit  and  esteem  as  formerly.'    The  Act,  which 
was  passed  to  stop  these  practices,  confirmed  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  and  the  Dutch  people  in  Colchester  the 
right  to  carry  on  '  the  free  trade  of  makeing  bayes,  says,  and 
other  forraigne  draperies,'  and  to  govern  the  trade  in  their 
assemblies,  as  hitherto,  but  provided  that  all  orders  and  by- 
laws made  by  them  should  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  or  other  specified  officer,  before  coming  into 
operation,  and  it  inflicted  a  penalty  of  £20  for  every  omission 
to  obtain  this  authorisation.    The  Act  provided,  further,  that 
after  September  20  following  all  bays  of  the  kinds  known  as 
*  fifty- fours,  sixties,  sixty-eights,  eighties,  and  hundreds  '  were 
to  be  taken,  within  two  days  of  their  being  woven,  and  before 
they  had  been  '  scoured  and  thicked,'  to  that  chamber  in  the 
Dutch  bay-hall  known  as  the  '  raw- hall,'  where  they  were  to 
be  viewed  and  sealed  ;  that  any  fuller  receiving  any  such  bays 
before  they  had  been  so  sealed  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty 
shillings  for  a  first  offence  and  five  pounds  for  a  second  ;  that 
any  such  bays  sold  to  anyone  or  carried  out  of  the  town  before 
being  so  sealed  might  be  seized  and  confiscated  ;  and  that  the 
Governors  and  other  officers  of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  might  search 
any  cart,  waggon  or  pack,  or  in  company  with  a  constable 
any  house,  suspected  to  contain  such  '  deceitfull  bayes,'  and 
might  seize  and  confiscate  any  they  found.   After  being  fulled, 
all  bays  had  to  be  searched  and  sealed  again.     The  Act 
provides  further  that  any  person  who,  after  the  date  named, 
counterfeited  the  seal  of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  or,  without 
proper  authorisation,  affixed  even  a  genuine  seal  to  any  bays 
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made  in  Colchester  should  be  liable,  for  a  first  offence,  to  a  fine 
of  £20  ;  for  a  second  offence,  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  pillory  in 
the  market ;  and  for  a  third  offence,  to  suffer  as  a  felon— all 
bays  so  dealt  with  to  be  confiscated. 

Doubtless,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Dutch  bay- 
makers  in  Colchester  thought  they  were  about  to  embark  upon 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
keen  desire  of  many  of  the  younger  English-born  strangers  to 
become  burgesses  of  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  need  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  and  pay  heavy  fees,  shows  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  congregation,  and  the  plague  which  raged  in  Colchester 
1665-6,  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else,  very  greatly 
reduced  the  prosperity  of  the  bay-makers  there— English  and 
Dutch  alike.  Before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which,  in  1669,  inquired  into  the  decay  of  trade  throughout  the 
kingdom,  Mr.  Child  stated  that  since  the  siege  the  quality  of 
Colchester  bay  had  fallen  by  15  or  20  per  cent.,  while  another 
witness  declared  that  the  export  of  English  cloth  was  not  then 
a  fifth  of  what  it  had  been  forty  years  before. 

By  1678  the  decline  had  become  so  marked  that  the  Dutch 
congregation  in  Colchester  represented  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  that  they  found  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  own 
poor,  which  they  had  done  from  the  very  first.  Both  parties 
took  counsel  with  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  Eecorder  of  the 
borough  and  Master  of  the  Bolls,  who  pointed  out,  in  a  prudent 
and  broad-minded  letter,  that  the  matter  required  'most 
serious  and  tender  consideration,'  lest  the  Dutch  congregation 
should  be  driven  to  dissolve  itself,  which  would  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  town.  No  decision  is  recorded,  but  the  Dutchmen 
probably  obtained  relief. 

In  1722  Defoe  was  able  to  write  of  the  Dutch  bay-hall  that 
it  was  : 

'  Kept  up  for  ascertaining  the  manufacture  of  bays,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be  brought  to  this  hall  to  be  viewed  and  sealed,  according 
to  their  goodness,  by  the  Masters  ;  and  to  this  practice  has  been 
owing  the  great  reputation  of  Colchester  bays  in  foreign  markets, 
where  to  open  the  side  of  a  bale  and  show  the  seal  has  been  enough 
to  give  the  buyer  a  character  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  without  any 
further  search  ;  and  so  far  as  they  abate  the  integrity  and  exactness 
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of  their  methods,  (which,  I  am  told,  of  late  is  much  omitted,)  I  say, 
so  far,  that  reputation  will  certainly  abate  in  the  markets  they  go  to, 
which  are  principally  in  Portugal  and  Italy.' 

Very  soon  after  Defoe  wrote  (namely,  in  1728),  the  Dutch 
congregation  at  Colchester,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had 
been  so  closely  associated  with  the  bay  and  say  trade  in  the 
town,  ceased  to  exist.  It  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  declining 
state,  many  of  its  members  having  become  absorbed  by  degrees 
in  the  native  population. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  man  that  '  even  one  word 
spoken  about  himself  is  still  too  much,'  but  in  this  survey  of  the 
Huguenot  Textile  Industries  of  East  Anglia  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  some  mention  of  the  silk  industry  associated  with  the  name 
of  Courtauld.  The  original  Huguenot  refugee,  Augustine  Cour- 
tauld,  came  from  the  He  d'Oleron  to  England  about  the  year 
1686,  bringing  with  him  his  infant  son  also  named  Augustine. 
This  son  grew  up  to  become  the  well-known  silversmith,  two 
portraits  of  him  and  some  pieces  of  his  work  being  in  my 
possession  ;  and  his  grandson,  George,  was  the  first  of  the  name 
to  engage  in  the  silk  business.  George  Courtauld,  born  in  the 
year  1761,  was  apprenticed  to  a  French  silk-throwster  named 
Merzeau,  in  Spitalfields,  and  afterwards  started  business  there  on 
his  own  account.  He  did  not  prosper,  and,  after  some  years  of 
vicissitudes  in  England  and  America,  he  engaged  with  a  Mr.  Witt 
to  build  a  silk-mill  at  Pebmarsh,  a  small  village  in  Essex,  four 
miles  from  Halstead.  Here  he  built  both  mill  and  dwelling- 
house,  and  here  he  lived  and  worked  from  the  year  1800  until 
1810.  The  mill  I  remember  well,  but  it  was  taken  down  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  being  entirely  rotten  and  unsafe,  having 
stood  empty  for  many  years.  The  house  now  belongs  to  his 
great-great-grandson,  George  Courtauld,  the  fifth  of  the 
name. 

In  the  year  1810  George  Courtauld  removed  to  Braintree  in 
Essex,  where,  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Wilson,  he  built  another 
and  larger  silk-mill.  About  ten  years  later  he  went  to  Ohio  in 
America,  where  he  had  purchased  land  with  the  object  of 
colonisation,  and  he  died  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  year  1823.  The 
old  mill  at  Braintree  still  stands,  adjoining  the  very  modern 
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and  extensive  mills  belonging  to  the  existing  Company  of 
Courtaulds  Ltd.  Until  comparatively  recent  times  it  was 
actually  used  as  a  mill,  but  it  is  now  utilised  merely  for  storage 
and  packing  purposes. 

George  Courtauld's  eldest  son,  Samuel,  great- great-grandson 
of  the  refugee,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  business  of 
Courtauld.  Born  in  1793,  he  had  for  some  years  assisted  his 
father  when  as  a  young  man  he  started  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braintree.  In  the  year  1819 
he  bought  the  old  bay  mill  standing  on  the  river  Blackwater  at 
Booking,  where  are  now  situated  the  large  dyeing  and  finishing 
works,  and  about  the  year  1825  the  establishment  of  a  weaving 
factory  at  Halstead  was  set  on  foot,  the  forerunner  of  the  large 
factory  now  situated  there.  The  original  firm  included  himself, 
his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,  and  in  1842  they  purchased 
the  old  mill  at  Braintree,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  three 
modern  Essex  factories  are  situated  where  the  first  buildings 
were  erected  about  100  years  ago.  Shortly  before  the  year 
1830  the  manufacture  of  black  mourning  crape  was  begun,  and 
for  seventy  years  this  continued  to  be  the  staple  production  of 
the  firm.  The  business  steadily  increased,  and  in  the  year  1846 
a  dinner  was  given  at  Booking  to  the  partners  by  1600  of  their 
workpeople.  Changes,  of  course,  there  have  been.  Crape  is 
no  longer  the  principal  product  of  the  factories.  The  1600 
workpeople  of  eighty  years  ago  have  greatly  increased  in 
number,  and  the  factories  are  no  longer  situated  entirely  or  even 
chiefly  in  East  Anglia.  Samuel  Courtauld  died  in  the  year 
1881,  his  brother  having  pre-deceased  him  :  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  the  family  three  members  of  it  were  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  at  the  present  time  two  members  of  the  succeeding 
generation  are  engaged  in  it. 

Times  have  altered,  and  the  old  people  have  passed  away. 
The  present  great  factories  in  Essex  are  very  different  from 
anything  my  great-grandfather  could  have  imagined,  but  the 
old  textile  business  is  still  going  strong,  carried  on  in  the  same 
old  Essex  towns  under  the  same  old  Huguenot  name. 
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Discussion  : 

Sir  Robert  W.  Dibdin,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  said  that  he  had  described  a  good  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Huguenots  had  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  referring  to  the  Norwich  Huguenot 
Church,  he  remarked  that  it  was  no  longer  used  by  a  Huguenot 
congregation  but  was  now  a  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  although  the 
balance  of  the  moneys  therefrom,  after  the  granting  of  certain 
apprenticeships,  still  went  to  the  French  Hospital.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Edwards  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  paper,  which  he  hoped  would  be  printed  and  broadcast 
throughout  East  Anglia.  He  had  recently  travelled  in  the  Walloon 
country  where  there  were  still  records  of  those  who  came  to 
England  in  this  connexion.  He  had  been  told  that  the  family 
of  Spurgeon  came  from  that  district.  Mr.  W.  Wyatt-Paine  spoke 
of  the  way  in  which  the  paper  had  exemplified  the  effect  of  the 
strength  of  character  of  the  Huguenots.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  indirect  result  of  religious  differences  on  the  Continent  should 
have  been  so  great  and  have  brought  such  prosperity  to  this 
country.  He  expressed  great  interest  in  the  curious  names  of 
fabrics,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Courtauld  could  let  them  have  some 
further  examples  of  these  words.  Rev.  W.  G.  Cazalet  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  paper.  One  of  his  own  ancestors  was  a  silk  weaver 
in  Spitalfields.  The  Chairman  thought  that  the  paper  well 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  Huguenots  to  which  this  country 
owed  so  much,  and  he  welcomed  it  as  one  which  recorded  the 
work  of  the  heroes  of  industry  to  whom  less  reference  had  perhaps 
been  made  in  the  papers  before  the  Society  than  to  those  whose 
activities  lay  in  other  directions. 
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Cfte  problem  of  a&eltgtouss  CoUratton  m 
^t>teentI>Cntturp  jfranre* 

By  A.  J.  GRANT  (Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Leeds). 

When  I  received  the  very  flattering  invitation  from  the 
Huguenot  Society  to  speak  to  them,  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  handle  any  topic  concerning  their  residence 
in  England  or  elsewhere.    For  such  a  task  my  knowledge  is 
insufficient.    But  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  trying  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  not  without  interest  to  consider  over 
again  the  events  out  of  which  the  Huguenots  had  their  rise. 
Their  history  is  one  of  the  great  instances  in  history  of  brutal 
religious  persecution  ;  it  is  a  record  of  cruel  wrongs  inflicted 
and  nobly  born  ;  it  shows  us  a  powerful  country  casting  away 
a  great  source  of  strength  and  inflicting  upon  herself  a  wound 
never  quite  to  be  healed.  I  want  to  look  at  the  story  from  rather 
a  different  angle  and  to  ask  how  it  came  about  that  the  difficulties 
which  the  movement  of  the  [Reformation  raised  in  France  as 
elsewhere  were  not  settled  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  of 
religious  liberty  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  necessary  feature 
of  all  modern  States.    If  we  want  to  consider  the  beginnings  of 
religious  toleration  there  is  no  country  that  is  so  useful  to  us  as 
France,  for  there  the  experiment  was  tried  over  and  over  again ; 
and  at  last  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes  with  conspicuous  success  for 
a  time.    And  France  was  the  only  country  which  made  these 
experiments.    In  Germany  the  famous  Treaty  of  Augsburg  is 
no  real  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  even  of  the  most 
modest  kind.     It  is  rather  the  break  up  of  the  Empire; 
religion  was  made  the  affair  of  the  individual  State  large  or 
small.    There  were  Protestant  and  Catholic  States,  but  there 
was  no  State  in  which  the  two  confessions  were  henceforth 
bound  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace.     Queen  Elizabeth  some- 
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times  spoke  as  though  there  was  religious  liberty  in  England  ; 
'  she  would  not  break  a  window  into  any  man's  heart  to  see  what 
was  written  there.'  But  there  are  no  Acts  on  the  Statute  Book 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  in  any  way  resemble 
the  seven  Edicts  which  at  intervals  tried  to  establish  some 
modus  vivendi  between  the  two  religious  bodies  of  France : 
instead  there  are  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  increasing  stringency. 
The  Government  of  the  English  Queen  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  there  must  be  in  England  only  one  Church  and  one  liturgy. 
The  Government  of  England  was  highly  successful  and  that  of 
France  was  entirely  the  opposite,  until  the  rise  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  power.  Far  more  people  lost  their  lives  for  causes 
connected  with  religion  in  France  than  in  England  ;  but  in 
France  we  have  this  long  series  of  Edicts  allowing,  under  what- 
ever restrictions,  a  form  of  worship  different  from  that  officially 
professed  by  the  State.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact. 
The  Edicts  are  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  the  laws  of 
France.  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  consideration  of  their  character, 
their  origin,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure.. 

As  for  their  origin  it  seems  clear  that  the  weakness  of  the 
French  Government  after  the  death  of  Henry  II  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  that  produced  them.  The  strong  monarchs  who 
preceded  Francis  II  showed  no  disposition  to  allow  any  variation 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  system  on  the  soil  of  France. 
Francis  I  might  help  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  out  of  a  desire 
to  weaken  the  power  of  Charles  V,  but,  though  Calvin  dedicated 
to  him  his  '  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Keligion,'  he  repressed 
Protestantism  in  his  own  lands.  Henry  II  carried  on  his 
predecessor's  policy  of  helping  German  Protestantism,  and  for 
his  help  he  got  the  three  Lorraine  Bishopricks,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  but  at  home  he 
was  a  cruel  persecutor.  The  situation  changed,  however,  when 
a  chance  splinter  from  Montgomery's  lance  placed  Henry  II  in 
the  grave,  and  made  Catherine  a  widow.  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation  with  some  care. 

Modern  historical  research  has  destroyed  the  picture  of  the 
ogre  Catherine,  created  by  Dumas  with  the  help  of  some  hints 
from  the  controversial  writings  of  a  time  that  did  not  believe 
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in  the  union  of  controversy  with  scruple  or  accuracy.  There 
is  now  a  striking  unanimity  about  the  pictures  of  the  notorious 
Queen  given  in  the  modern  histories.    All  students  of  this 
period  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Bomier,  especially 
to  his  '  Eoyaume  de  Catherine  de  Medicis.'    Mr.  Paul  Yan  Dyke 
of  Princeton  University  has  recently  given  us  two  excellent 
volumes  based  on  the  most  thoroughgoing  research  on  the 
Queen's  career.    And  M.  Felix  Bocquain  has  still  more  recently 
told  the  story  of  the  religious  wars  in  their  relation  to  Eome 
with  great  candour  and  care.    The  pictures  of  the  Queen  given 
in  these  three  books  vary  of  course  ;  but  the  woman  who  did 
evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  whose  life  is  a  round  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  them.    We  see  instead 
a  woman  who  is  credited  by  all  who  knew  her  with  a  kindly 
disposition ;    a  great  eater,  drinker,  and  laugher ;  whose 
personal  record  in  that  foully  licentious  court  is  unstained. 
But  we  see,  too,  a  woman  passionately  devoted  to  her  children 
and  anxious  to  advance  their  welfare  by  any  means  whatever  ; 
a  woman  entirely  without  the  religious  sense,  who  at  bottom 
sympathised  as  little  with  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola  as 
with  those  of  Calvin,  who  simply  did  not  understand  the  passions 
that  drove  men  on  to  inflict  and  suffer  cruelly  in  the  name  of 
religion  ;  above  all,  a  woman  who  having  been  kept  from  power 
of  any  kind  by  her  husband  during  his  lifetime  came  to  enjoy 
and  desire  the  exercise  of  power  above  all  things.    Most  of  the 
crimes  of  her  rule  are  due  to  political  motives,  and  this  is  true 
even  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.    To  complete 
the  picture  we  must  add  an  extraordinary  lightness  of  mind 
which  made  her  capable  of  amazing  and  sudden  alterations  of 
policy.    There  is  no  evidence  that  she  read  Machiavelli's 
'  Prince,'  but  it  is  probable  that  its  teachings  had  penetrated  to 
her  as  to  most  princes  of  her  epoch.    Machiavelli's  advice 
often  occurs  to  me  as  I  read  her  history  :    it  is  necessary  for 
a  prince  to  have  a  mind  ready  to  turn  itself  accordingly  as  the 
winds  and  variations  of  fortune  force  it,  not  to  diverge  from  the 
good  if  he  can  avoid  doing  so,  but  if  compelled,  then  to  know 
how  to  set  about  it.' 

It  was  no  easy  problem  that  this  woman  had  to  face  when 
her  husband's  death  and  the  youth  of  Francis  II  gave  her 
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the  control  of  public  affairs.  The  history  of  France  is  largely 
a  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  nobles  ;  and  the  nobles 
saw  their  chance  again  in  the  weakened  monarchy.  On  the  one 
side  stood  the  Guises  and  the  House  of  Lorraine,  backed  by  all 
that  was  strongest  in  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  France.  On 
the  other  side  the  Bourbons  supported  by  the  Protestant  and 
Huguenot  party,  of  which  they  had  become  the  rather  question- 
able protectors.  Civil  war  quite  obviously  threatened.  What 
should  the  Queen  Mother  do  ?  She  might  throw  herself  on  the 
side  of  one  party  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Medici  and  one  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  papacy  should  support  the  Protestant  side. 
But  if  she  championed  the  Catholics  she  would  be  overshadowed 
by  the  Guises.  She  disliked  war  of  any  kind  because— among 
other  reasons— war  would  give  power  to  a  soldier.  Thus 
personal  motives  and,  I  am  inclined  to  add,  a  certain  prefer- 
ence for  peace  and  the  well-being  of  France  made  her  take  up 
the  policy  of  balance  between  the  parties.  With  the  help  of 
L'Hopital  she  issues  her  edicts  of  toleration.  Seven  of  them 
appear  in  forty  years.  They  vary  in  detail  but  their  general 
character  is  the  same.  The  nobles  are  to  have  the  right  of 
worship  on  their  estates  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  One 
town  is  set  apart  for  the  commons  in  each  bailliage  or  sene- 
chaussee  where  they  may  worship  according  to  the  Huguenot 
rite.  This  falls  far  short  of  what  our  century  would  demand, 
but  it  was  a  greater  amount  of  religious  freedom  than  was  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  it  went  far  towards  meeting  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  Huguenots. 

Why  did  these  schemes  fail  ?  Why  did  not  the  world  at 
once  recognise  that  here  was  the  solution  of  the  religious 
revolution  ?  We  get  some  idea  of  the  answer  if  we  read  the 
Memoire  touchant  I' Edit  de  Janvier  1 562,  by  Etienne  de  la  Boetie, 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Collection  des  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  meconnus  along  with  his  much  less  interesting  Discours 
de  la  servitude  volontaire.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  Huguenot  but 
equally  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  orthodox  Catholic.  The  friend 
of  Montaigne  could  hardly  be  that,  and  there  are  many  things 
in  the  book  which  would  have  aroused  the  anger  of  a  Catholic 
confessor.    The  writer  is  just  a  clever  young  man  with  no 
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official  standing  or  importance,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
seems  to  give  us  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  the  street,  expressed 
with  exceptional  clearness  and  logic.  And  what  is  it  he  has  to 
say  ?  Above  all  he  maintains  that  the  idea  of  toleration  must 
be  abandoned.  It  will  not  work.  The  passions  of  men  are  too 
strong  :  and  two  religions  in  one  State  can  only  lead  to  ruin. 
A  total  change  of  religion  after  the  English  pattern  would  be 
better  than  that.  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  When  people  quarrel  the  way  to  settle  their  dispute 
is  not  to  support  both  sides  but  to  decide  which  is  right  and  to 
enforce  the  decision.  Tolerance  of  two  opposing  religions  must 
mean  tolerance  of  error  on  one  side.  And  the  State  must  not 
tolerate  error  especially  on  the  most  important  of  subjects  ! 
If  you  allow  one  religious  dissension  you  will  soon  have  to  allow 
more  and  will  fall  into  mere  chaos. 

Can  nothing  be  done  ?  The  author  is  far  from  thinking  the 
situation  hopeless.  The  first  thing  is  to  recognise  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  theological 
disputes,  which  the  common  man  does  not  understand  and  does 
not  care  for.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  evil  lives  of  the 
clergy  ;  in  their  luxury,  absenteeism  and  ignorance.  Eeform 
the  lives  of  the  clergy  and  you  will  cut  through  the  root  of  the 
evil.  If  the  lives  of  the  clergy  were  pure  and  simple,  if  they 
lived  in  their  parishes  and  preached  to  their  congregations,  the 
trouble  would  be  soon  over.  That  end  can  be  attained,  but  it 
is  in  vain  that  France  expects  reform  from  the  clergy  themselves, 
or  from  any  ecclesiastical  assembly.  The  Church  in  France  is 
subject  for  its  discipline  to  the  King  and  not  to  the  Pope.  Let 
the  King  then  set  to  work  through  his  parlements  ;  let  him 
place  a  royal  official  by  the  side  of  each  bishop  ;  let  him  put 
the  force  of  the  State  behind  his  agents,  and  punish  resistance 
in  extreme  cases  by  death.  Thus  France  will  soon  come  to  be 
an  obedient  and  stable  State  and  when  that  is  accomplished  it 
may  be  considered  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
religious  views  of  the  late  dissidents.  And  De  la  Boetie  thinks 
that  something  may  be  done.  His  suggestions  are  curious, 
almost  amusing,  and  seem  to  imply  a  certain  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  the  Huguenots.  Pictures  and  images  must  be  kept, 
but  the  preachers  must  teach  that  they  are  for  decoration  not 
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for  worship.  Eelics  must  be  kept,  but  they  must  not  be  kissed 
nor  worshipped.  Then  let  the  Sunday  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  morning  let  mass  be  celebrated  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  and  without  any  change  that  would  shock  orthodox 
Catholic  opinion,  and  let  the  sermon  be  of  the  old  orthodox 
pattern.  But  in  the  afternoon  there  shall  be  a  change.  No 
Calvinism  indeed  ;'  nothing  about  predestination  or  the  vexed 
points  of  Huguenot  theology ;  but  a  simple  sermon  on  the 
gospel,  inculcating  morality  and  obedience.  And  there  shall 
be  a  solemn  prayer  in  French,  and  at  the  end  all  the  people 
shall  be  allowed  to  say  Amen. 

There  were  passions  in  France  quite  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  this  writer  ;  and  the  Government  of  France  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  So  we 
have  the  series  of  depressing  and  inconclusive  civil  wars 
followed  by  inconclusive  peaces,  which  always  included  edicts 
of  toleration.  And  though  the  Queen  Mother  changes  rapidly 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  occasion  it  is  she  who  always 
is  ready  to  suggest  the  expedient  of  '  toleration,'  and  the  works 
of  M.  Eomier  go  far  to  convince  me  that  even  l'Hopitalwas  her 
mouthpiece  in  the  matter.  The  Peace  of  Saint  Germain  (1570) 
seemed  likely  to  inaugurate  a  different  era.  The  situation  was 
changing.  Charles  IX  was  emerging  from  boyhood  into 
manhood.  The  presence  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  alarmed 
all  good  Frenchmen.  Coligny  gained  great  influence  with  the 
King.  An  alliance  between  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realised.  Then  came  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Day  1572. 

Our  attitude  to  the  subject  that  I  am  trying  to  discuss  will 
be  influenced  by  our  opinion  of  that  horrible  crime.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is,  except  in  a  very  indirect 
way,  the  product  of  religious  hatred.  It  is  in  some  ways  worse. 
There  is  something  respectable  about  religious  fanaticism.  It 
has  done  horrible  things  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  corruption  of 
something  good— of  religious  belief  and  faith.  But  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  was  due  rather— such  is  my  belief 
—to  the  balked  ambition,  and  then  to  the  acute  personal  fear, 
of  the  Queen  Mother.  She  saw  the  power  she  so  passionately 
loved  slipping  away  into  the  hands  of  Coligny  and  his  associates ; 
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she  feared  the  results  of  the  war  that  was  threatened  :  and., 
whatever  its  results,  it  would  give  power  to  a  soldier  and  take 
it  from  her  hands.  She  liked  it  no  better  doubtless  because  it 
was  advocated  as  favourable  to  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism, 
and  would  be  fought  against  her  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Spain. 
So  in  that  light  way  that  is  so  characteristic  of  her  she  planned 
the  assassination  of  Coligny.  The  plan  failed  and  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded it  would  not,  I  think,  have  helped  her.  It  was  the  cry 
of  horror  that  followed  from  the  Huguenots  and  some  who 
were  not  Huguenots  ;  it  was  the  demand  for  an  inquiry  ;  it  was 
the  fear  of  personal  danger  and  humiliation  and  worse,  that  led 
her  to  the  unsurpassed  crime  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day. 

What  followed  the  massacre  seems  to  me  to  show  how  fixed 
in  her  mind  was  the  idea  of  settling  the  troubles  of  France  by 
tolerating  Protestantism.    One  would  have  thought  that  the 
blood  of  August  24,  1572,  made  a  stream  too  wide  and  too 
terrible  between  the  Queen  and  the  Huguenots  for  any  thoughts 
of  conciliation.    But  it  was  not  so.    Peace  followed  within  a 
year.    It  was  a  hard  peace,  but  there  was  to  be  Calvinist  wor- 
ship in  certain  towns  and  in  the  houses  of  the  great  noblemen. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  recurrent  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion is  that  of  1576.    It  deserves  a  closer  study  than  it  has, 
I  believe,  yet  received.    It  is  in  some  respects  an  unsolved 
enigma.    The  situation  was  indeed  dangerous  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  concessions  to  religious  opponents  are  nearly 
always  due  to  weakness  and  fear,  not  to  principle.    Henry  of 
Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon  were  with  the  Huguenots ; 
the  intermediate  party  of  the  Politiques  had  reared  its  head, 
and  was  inclined  to  join  hands  with  them.    Catherine  and  her 
son  might  easily  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  forces 
against  them,  which  was  like  the  League  of  Public  Weal  over 
again.    Some  offer  of  terms  was  diplomatic,  perhaps  inevitable. 
But  the  actual  document  goes  far  beyond  what  was  necessary, 
and  by  the  offence  which  it  must  have  given  to  the  Catholics 
might  easily  have  been  dangerous  to  the  Court.    It  is  easy  to 
say  that  it  was  a  trap.    But  since  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day 
1572  the  baiting  of  traps  was  not  a  promising  occupation.  And 
who  was  entrapped  ?    Who  was  taken  in  by  it  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  its  terms.    They  go  far  beyond  the  usual 
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pattern.  Here  is  no  restriction  of  worship  to  the  houses  of 
nobles  and  a  few  chosen  cities.  Here  on  the  contrary  is  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  proclaimed  with  a  completeness 
that  is  amazing  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  me  give  you  a 
rough  translation  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking  paragraphs. 

'  Ever  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us  to  the  crown  we  have 
desired  nothing  so  heartily,  on  account  of  the  singular  love  and  good 
will  which  we  bear  to  our  subjects,  as  to  reconcile  them  in  perfect 
love  and  agreement  and  to  restore  them  to  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
repose.  And,  in  order  to  reach  this  goal,  after  having  examined  all 
means  conducive  to  that  end,  with  the  help  of  the  Queen,  our  most 
honoured  lady  and  mother,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown  and  other  lords  and  notable  personages  of 
our  privy  council,  we  have  by  this  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict 
declared  as  follows.  To  leave  no  excuse  for  troubles  and  differences 
among  our  subjects  we  permit  henceforth  the  free  public  and  general 
exercise  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  all  towns  and  places  within 
our  realm  without  restriction  of  time  or  persons.  And  in  these 
towns  and  places  those  of  the  aforementioned  religion  shall  be  able 
to  hold  preachings,  prayers,  psalmsinging,  administration  of  baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  public  celebration  of  marriages,  schools, 
public  instruction,  and  discipline  according  to  the  afore-mentioned 
religion,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  its  free  and  complete 
exercise.  In  order  the  more  surely  to  unite  the  wills  of  our  subjects 
we  declare  the  Catholics  of  the  League  as  well  as  those  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  capable  of  holding  and  exercising  all  estates,  dignities,  and 
offices  and  public  posts  whatever,  whether  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  or  the  towns  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  lands  within  our 
obedience.' 

I  need  go  no  further.  There  are,  of  course,  clauses  which  are 
not  quite  so  liberal  as  what  I  have  quoted  ;  but  it  is  an  amazing 
document.  How  long  would  Europe  have  to  wait  before  it 
heard  anything  so  generous  in  tone,  so  complete  in  principle  as 
this?  In  England  I  can  find  nothing  until  the  nineteenth 
century  is  well  advanced.  Is  there  anything  so  good  in  France 
until  the  Revolution  comes  and  sweeps  away  all  distinctions 
of  religion  in  a  new  enthusiasm?  How  superior  it  is  to 
Henry  IV's  Edict  of  Nantes  !  That  is  in  many  ways  a  dis- 
appointing document.  It  is  clearly  the  result  of  claims 
encountered  by   resistance ;    of  protests,   concessions,  and 
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compromises.    In  it  religious  liberty  is  declared  to  be  a  necessity 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  times  and  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts, 
and  in  spite  of  its  claim  to  be  '  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ' 
there  breathes  through  it  the  hope  that  it  may  some  day  be  no 
more  necessary.    Calvinist  worship  is  closely  limited — to  the 
houses  of  nobles  and  to  certain  towns,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  what  these  towns  are.    It  is  to  be  as  in  1576,  1577,  and 
1598,  and  thus  the  right  of  Protestants  to  worship  was  made 
dependent  on  what  would  often  be  difficult  historical  research. 
And  these  rights  are  limited  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  the  treaties 
that  the  King  has  made  with  the  rebellious  nobles  at  the  time 
of  their  surrender.  And  then  the  secret  articles  !  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  the  majority  of  them  are  secret. 
There  are  further  concessions  and  limitations  ;   and  there  is 
that  strange  clause,  badly  drawn  and  doubtfully  grammatical, 
which  seems  to  declare  that  all  that  is  granted  is  dependent  on 
the  good  will  of  the  King.  As  I  read  the  Edict  of  Nantes  I  seem 
to  see  the  lawyers  of  Louis  XIV  gathering  round,  pulling  down 
a  church  here  and  a  school  there ;   refining,  interpreting, 
limiting  ;  until  at  last  the  whole  Edict  could  be  thrown  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.    The  procedure  was  brutally  and  some- 
times manifestly  unfair,  but  it  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
absence  of  any  general  principles  such  as  are  announced  in  the 
Edict  of  1576.    Here  humanity  and  what  the  nineteenth 
century  has  discovered  to  be  political  wisdom  seem  to  speak. 
And  they  speak  by  the  mouth  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her 
son  Henry  III !    What  a  problem  is  here  for  the  historian, 
the  moralist,  and  even  the  psychologist  ! 

Catherine  de  Medici's  character  and  career  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  an  army  of  inquirers  and,  as  we  have 
said,  with  strikingly  unanimous  results.  Her  strange  son  is 
much  less  known.  He  shared  with  his  mother  and  Henry  of 
Guise  the  chief  guilt  of  the  great  massacre  and  he  joins  with  her 
(Guise  had  no  hand  in  it)  in  the  issue  of  this  humane  decree. 
The  historian  of  his  reign  had  best  take  the  advice  of  some 
specialist  in  mental  disease,  for  there  is  much  in  his  career  which 
seems  to  imply  an  unhinged  mind.  Looking  at  the  matter 
simply  as  an  historical  problem  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  talk  of  deceit,  traps,  and  so  forth.    We  are  dealing  with 
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real  life  and  politics,  not  with  the  figments  of  Dumas'  splendid 
imagination.  The  morals  of  the  Court  were  indeed  corrupt 
almost  beyond  example  ;  duelling  was  a  constant  scourge  and 
was  often  thinly  veiled  murder;  assassination  was  not  uncommon, 
and  Catherine,  apart  from  the  great  massacre,  had  probably 
hands  that  were  far  from  clean  in  this  respect.  I  attempt  no 
defence  of  her  character  or  of  her  wisdom  as  a  politician.  But 
I  believe  that  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  come  to  the 
opinion— if  we  weigh  candidly  the  available  evidence— that 
she  was  more  accessible  to  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  than  any 
ruler  in  Europe.  Most  conclusions  can  be  reached  by  roads 
both  good  and  bad,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Queen  Mother's 
reasons  were  of  the  best  !  I  believe  she  feared  and  hated 
civil  war  for  various  reasons  ;  it  threatened  the  well-being 
of  France  and  it  threatened  her  own  power.  She  took  no 
passionate  interest  in  the  theological  controversies  which 
convulsed  Europe  and  she  did  not  see  why  they  need  tear 
France  asunder.  She  looked  at  everything  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  State  and  of  her  own  personal  power,  and  from 
both  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the 
two  great  religious  parties  would  settle  down  side  by  side. 
And  these  genuine  aspirations  I  believe  she  incorporated  in  the 
Edict  of  1576. 

The  experiment  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do.  The  States 
General,  which  met  at  Blois  soon  after  the  issuing  of  the  Edict, 
would  have  none  of  it.  They  demanded  unity  in  religion,  and 
though  Bodin  induced  the  Third  Estate  to  add  that  it  must 
be  won  '  without  the  noise  of  arms  and  the  necessity  of  war,' 
clearly  war  must  come.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  meeting 
of  these  Estates  at  Blois  that  deserves  careful  study.  It  was 
a  wild  time^  The  social  and  political  condition  of  France 
seemed  in  dissolution,  and  we  see  claims  for  the  popular 
element  in  the  State  emerging  which  remind  us  of  what  was 
to  come  in  1789.  Hotman's  Franco-Gallia  had  recently  been 
published  and  its  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  States  General 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  constitution  of  France  found  an  echo 
in  many  quarters.  To  forbid  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General  was,  Hotman  had  declared,  '  a  crime  against  God, 
against  the  King,  and  against  the  Bepublic  ' :  the  Third  Estate 
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put  forward  claims  which  anticipated  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
Sieyes  in  the  opening  of  the  French  Eevolution.    '  Les  deux 
ordres  ne  lient  le  tiers  '  ;  if  there  is  a  contest  between  nobles 
and  clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commons  on  the  other, 
the  commons  declare  that  they  will  not  be  overruled.  They 
looked  too  beyond  the  mere  enunciation  of  theory.  They 
aimed  at  laying  hands  on  the  government.    They  desired  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  committee  of  thirty-six  persons 
who  should  carry  on  the  government  of  France  without  con- 
tradiction or  appeal.    These  constitutional  demands  which 
look  far  beyond  the  privileges  of  the  contemporary  English 
Parliament,  and  anticipate  the  aims  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  even  of  nineteenth-century 
Europe,  present  a  difficult   problem  which  we  need  not 
consider  here.     They  are   not,   be   it   noted,  Huguenot 
demands.    There  was  hardly  any  representation  of  Huguenot 
opinion  at  Blois  in  1576,  and  if  the  Huguenots  had  been  there  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  supported  the  liberalism  that 
found  expression  there.    For  they  were  coming  now  to  see  that 
their  Henry  of  Navarre  might  easily  turn  out  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne  of  France— for  men  were  whispering 
that  the  sons  of  Catherine  would  leave  behind  them  no  issue 
to  succeed  to  the  throne.    It  was  therefore  in  the  support  of 
the  throne  that  the  Huguenots  saw  their  great  hope,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  Protestant  opinion  to  liberal  sentiments 
was  overlaid  by  a  natural  desire  to  do  and  say  nothing  which 
would  weaken  the  hands  of  their  champion. 

The  States  at  Blois  then  represented  predominantly  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  the  tone  they  adopted 
naturally  alarmed  Henry  III  and  his  mother,  who  still  had 
great  influence  over  him.  One  cannot  be  certain  of  the  motives 
of  historic  characters  :  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
affirm  that  he  knew  the  secret  chambers  of  the  hearts  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  of  Henry  III.  But  my  own  belief 
is  that  they  were  really  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality.  They  disliked  the  Catholic  League 
almost  as  much  as  the  Huguenot  associations,  and  they  feared 
it  much  more.  If  the  Edict  of  1576  were  accepted  it  would  cut 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  League  and  would  leave  the 
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crown  in  possession  of  power.  The  League  proved  too  strong 
for  them.  The  spectre  of  political  revolution,  guided  by  Henry 
of  Guise,  rose  before  the  King  and  his  mother.  I  believe  they 
desired  religious  toleration  ;  but  they  would  not  fight  for  it. 
Championship  of  religious  toleration  at  that  moment  would 
mean  civil  war  in  which  the  crown  would  be  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  League  and  by  all  the  popular  support  that 
the  declarations  of  Blois  were  likely  to  call  forth  ;  and  would 
be  doubtfully  backed  by  the  Huguenots  and  the  politique  party. 
Eeligious  liberty  was  not  popular  on  either  side.  Nowhere  did 
any  people  in  Europe  desire  it ;  nowhere  did  it  receive  support 
from  the  philosophers  or  theologians  of  the  time.  The  govern- 
ments of  Europe  from  time  to  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
extreme  evils  with  which  religious  absolutism  threatened  the 
life  of  the  state.  But  they  did  not  see  their  goal  with  sufficient 
clearness  and  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  reach  it.  William 
the  Silent  failed  to  realise  religious  toleration  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  failure  is  partly  accountable  for  the  ruin  of  his  scheme 
for  a  state  that  should  include  the  States  of  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  Where  the  great  Prince  of  Orange  failed — pre- 
eminent I  think  among  all  the  statesmen  of  the  century  in  the 
qualities  of  both  heart  and  head — there  was  not  much  chance 
that  the  miserable  royal  house  of  France  would  succeed.  The 
Queen  Mother  and  the  King  were  not  trusted  ;  they  could 
not  be  trusted  by  a  generation  that  had  lived  through  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Day,  1572.  But  the  real  cause  of  their  failure 
is  I  believe  that  they  were  not  strong  enough.  The  King  of 
the  League  was  stronger  than  the  King  of  France.  The  King 
of  La  Bochelle  was  not  far  from  being  as  strong.  So  the 
great  Edict  of  1576  goes  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and 
the  civil  religious  wars  recommence.  I  draw  attention 
to  these  details  merely  in  the  interest  of  historic  truth. 
Henry  III  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible  creatures  that 
ever  sat  on  a  throne  ;  and  his  mother  has  few  elements  in 
her  character  either  of  greatness  or  of  goodness.  But  weak  as 
they  were,  and  largely  because  they  were  weak,  they  saw  the 
way  to  the  peace  of  the  State  founded  on  religious  liberty  as 
no  one  else  in  Europe  saw  it  at  that  time. 

The  government  had  as  little  energy  for  war  as  for  peace. 
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After  barely  a  year's  fighting  there  came  the  Peace  of  Bergerac. 
The  Duke  of  Sully— the  confident  and  minister  of  Henry  of 
Navarre — says  that  the  real  reason  for  the  peace  was  that  the 
King  Henry  of  Yalois  found  himself  overshadowed  by  Henry 
of  Guise.    The  Peace  of  Bergerac  renews  some  of  the  features 
of  the  great  Edict  of  1576.    There  was  to  be  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  Protestant  worship  was  to  be  allowed  in  one  city 
in  each  administrative  district  (bailliage  or  senecMussee) ;  the 
chief  difference  between  this  peace  and  the  others  that  had 
had  such  a  short  life  was,  that  now  there  were  to  be  divided 
chambers  (diambres   mi-parties)    containing   both  Catholic 
and  Huguenot  judges,  to  decide  cases  in  which  Catholics  and 
Huguenots  were  concerned  ;  and  the  Huguenots  were  to  hold 
and  garrison  certain  places  as  a  guarantee  for  the  observance 
of  the  Edict.    It  gave  France  seven  years  of  uneasy  peace,  but 
of  peace  which  at  any  rate  allowed  her  to  recuperate  her  ex- 
hausted forces.    Some  of  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  read 
this  paper  will,  I  feel  sure,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  settlement. 
I  believe  their  doubts  would  disappear  if  they  would  read  the 
Queen's  letters  for  these  years  in  the  great  collection  or  in 
Mr.  Vandyke's  summary  of  them  in  his  life  of  '  Catherine  de 
Medici.'    Mr.  Vandyke's  judgment  is  '  she  firmly  believed  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  Edict.'    The  Queen  wrote :  £  The  King  has  learnt  by 
experience,  and  everyone  has  been  able  to  see  that  the  sword 
has  brought  nothing  but  evil.'    The  Hugenots  were  nearly  as 
well  off  as  they  would  be  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Why 
does  not  the  era  of  appeasement  begin  now  instead  of  twenty 
years  later  ? 

Look  at  the  king  and  you  have  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
answer.  Can  he  be  called  sane  ?  Those  mad  gallopings  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  at  night  ;  the  religious  processions  in  which 
the  lash  is  laid  on  the  royal  shoulders  (not  very  heavily  I  fancy) ; 
the  fits  of  ennui  and  lethargy  followed  by  violent  and  mad 
energy  :  all  this  denotes  a  brain  that  is  not  normal.  There  was 
perhaps  a  better  side  to  him.  Davila  writes  of  him  (and  Davila 
had  access  through  his  brother  to  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
court)  :  '  He  retired  himself  every  day  after  dinner  with  Bacio 
di  Bene  and  Giacopo  Corbinelli,  both  Florentines,  men  exceed- 
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ingly  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  studies,  making  them  read 
unto  him  "  Polybius  "  and  "Cornelius  Tacitus";  but  much 
more  often  the  "  Discourses  "  and  "Prince  of  Machiavelli,"  which 
readings  stirring  him  up,  he  was  so  much  the  more  transported 
with  his  own  secret  plots.'  The  condition  of  France  indeed 
was  enough  to  drive  a  sane  man  wild.  The  king  could  not 
rule  and  he  would  not  trust  able  ministers,  but  gave  his  con- 
fidence to  his  detested  mignons.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Alencon  and  Anjou,  crossed  his  policy  by  his  ridiculous  court- 
ships in  England  and  by  his  designs  in  the  Netherlands. 

Then  came  the  Duke's  death  in  1584.    The  king's  religious 
processions  and  midnight  prayershad  been  largely  adopted  in  the 
hope  that  heaven  might  be  induced  to  grant  him  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  no  child  had  been  born.    It  is  difficult  for  a  layman 
to  make  out  the  legal  strength  of  the  rival  claims  to  the  throne  ; 
but  it  was  practically  admitted  by  both  sides  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  the  legal  successor  to  the  crown,  for  even  the 
League  chose  his  uncle,  the  childless  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  as 
their  candidate.   If  Henry  III  had  been  really  master  of  France 
I  believe  he  would  have  accepted  the  succession  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  would  have  striven  to  maintain  the  Edict  of 
Bergerac  ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  urged  on  Navarre  the 
wisdom  of  instruction  and  conversion.    But  he  was  not  master 
of  France.    The  League  rose  into  increased  strength  at  the 
thought  of  a  heretic  king.    Its  organisation  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity— a  rapidity  which  shows  how  naturally  and  genuinely 
France  answered  to  the  stimuli  of  religious  fanaticism.  The 
king  thought  for  a  moment  of  fighting  the  League,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  encouraged  him  to  that  policy ;  the  Leaguers, 
she  said,  were  traitors  and  rebels ;  they  would  reduce  the  crown 
to  subjection  and  '  princes  held  in  subjection  by  their  subjects 
are  rarely  long  lived.'    He  even  collected  the  nucleus  of  an 
army  of  Swiss  mercenaries.    But  all  power  soon  fell  from  his 
nerveless  hands.    He  must  choose  between  the  League  and 
the  Huguenots,  and  his  choice  could  not  be  doubtful.  The 
Huguenot  Society  may  perhaps  spare  some  little  sympathy  for 
the  poor  creature  in  his  cruel  dilemma.    It  was  a  great  French- 
man who  said  that  the  wicked  sometimes  deserve  our  pity  as 
much  as  the  unfortunate.   He  chose  the  worse  course,  having 
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I  believe  some  real  preference  for  the  better.  He  heaped  lie 
on  lie  in  his  official  manifestoes  ;  and  he  hurried  on  to  the 
doom  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  prophesied  for  a  king  who 
became  subject  to  his  people. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  sketch  the  story  of  France 
from  1584  to  1598.  The  king  stumbled  on  from  blunder  to 
blunder  and  from  crime  to  crime.  The  Catholics  distrusted  him 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  Huguenots,  and  my  belief  is  that 
they  were  right.  He  was  a  convinced  and  even  fanatical 
Catholic  ;  but  he  hated  the  League,  and  he  still  held  by  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  of  Bergerac,  if  not  of  the  greater  peace 
of  1576.  So  he  had  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  He  trembled  before 
Henry  of  Guise  in  the  Day  of  Barricades.  He  murdered  him 
in  the  castle  of  Blois.  He  embraced  Henry  of  Navarre  at 
Plessis  les  Tours  and  spoke  again  of  the  beauties  of  brethren 
living  together  in  unity.  Then  there  came  the  hope  of  a  great 
triumph  over  the  hated  Parisians  ;  and  then  Jacques  Clement's 
dagger  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes  of  revenge. 

Meantime  the  star  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  steadily  in  the 
ascendant.    Do  you  know  his  ten  wishes  quoted  by  Sully  in  his 
'Oeconomies  Boyales'?    Sully  is  the  most  untrustworthy  of 
witnesses,  but  these  wishes  have  the  real  ring  of  Navarre's 
words.    He  asks  '  that  it  may  please  God  to  help  me  m  this 
life  and  to  show  mercy  to  me  at  the  end  of  it— that  I  may  never 
be  crippled  but  may  maintain  the  full  vigour  of  body  and 
mind— that  God  may  free  me  from  my  wife  and  that  I  may 
find  another,  suitable  to  my  rank,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
temper,  who  will  love  me  and  whom  I  may  love,  and  who  will 
bear  me  children-that  I  may  secure  the  safety  of  the  religion 
for  which  I  have  fought  and  for  which  I  have  spent  my  property 
and  my  life.'    Behind  all  the  frankness  of  Navarre's  demeanour 
there  was  a  subtle  brain  that  observed  closely  the  course  of  affairs 
and  weighed  carefully  the  forces  that  were  in  collision  in  France. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  see  the  world  through  his  eyes,  but 
there  was  one  mistake  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make.  He 
would  not  imagine  that  the  peace  of  France  was  to  be  secured 
by  words,  even  by  the  eloquent  words  that  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ.    The  people  of  France  it  was  plain  did  not  desire 
religious  peace.    It  it  were  to  come  at  all  it  would  be  an  enforced 
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peace  ;  and  the  essential  thing  was  to  be  able  to  enforce  it. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Huguenots  were  often  suspicious  and 
angry.    For  they  saw  and  contributed  to  victory  after  victory. 
They  heard  of  his  conversion  and  abjuration.    They  saw  him 
enter  Paris  in  triumph.    And  still  nothing  was  done  for  them. 
It  was,  I  suspect,  the  phantom  of  the  League  that  warned  him 
back  from  any  early  handling  of  the  subject.    Not  until  the 
Spanish  war  was  near  its  end  ;  not  until  he  could  appear  before 
France  as  a  national  saviour  and  hero  did  he  venture  to  handle 
the  thorny  subject  of  religious  liberty.    The  Edict  of  Nantes 
is  a  different  document  from  the  Peace  of  1576  ;  it  is  obscure  ; 
it  is  badly  drafted  ;  it  gives  the  enemy  many  a  dangerous 
opportunity  of  attack.    I  do  not  know  why  the  second  and  the 
third  instalments  should  be  called  secret  articles.    It  contains 
no  satisfactory  statement  of  principles.    It  was  quite  insufficient 
for  the  legitimate  claims  of  certain  districts  of  France.    In  fact 
it  can  be  riddled  by  criticism  and  might  conceivably  be  repre- 
sented as  intentionally  leading  up  to  all  the  miserable  and  wicked 
chicane  by  which  Louis  XIV  destroyed  it.    But  it  had  this 
great  advantage.    It  expressed  the  will  of  a  government  that 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  it.    So  France  had  peace  and 
the  Huguenots  contributed  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
century  that  is  in  many  respects  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals 
of  France. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  story.  In  conclusion  I  will  sum  up 
the  forces,  as  I  see  them,  that  worked  against  and  for  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  in  sixteenth-century  France.  Few  of  us 
need  look  outside  our  own  natures  to  understand  the  sources 
from  which  comes  the  idea  of  religious  persecution.  Tt  is 
unpleasant  to  hear  opinions  enunciated  different  from  our  own, 
and  the  unpleasantness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  dealt  with.  How  hard  to  remain  perfectly 
calm  when  one's  favourite  authors  or  artists  or  musicians  are 
attacked !  How  impossible  to  do  so  if  the  character  of  one's 
friends  is  attacked !  There  is  no  reason  then  to  be  surprised 
that  men  have  been  prone  to  use  violent  measures  against  those 
who  differed  from  them  on  the  fundamental  things  of  life  ;  on  the 
meaning  of  right  and  wrong,  the  nature  of  God  and  of  revelation, 
and  the  form  in  which  His  worship  should  be  carried  on. 
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The  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century  intensified  this  natural 
tendency  beyond  all  possibility  of  exaggeration.  '  He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me  '  was  a  text  often  commented  on  and 
used  to  condemn  the  slightest  difference  as  a  sin  beyond  pardon. 
While  this  condition  of  belief  was  everywhere  held,  toleration 
was  bound  to  rest  on  weak  and  uncertain  foundations.  Sully 
sees  this  clearly.  "While  each  side  thinks  the  other  is  doomed 
to  damnation  no  peace  is  possible.  Toleration  of  teaching 
which  leads  to  eternal  ruin  is  hardly  capable  of  logical  defence. 

But  besides  these  causes  springing  from  the  religious  thought 
of  the  time  there  are  other  important  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  economic  interests  at  stake  were  enormous. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  so-called  economic  interpretation  of  the 
Reformation,  but  as  a  secondary  motive  the  desire  for  landed 
property  and  the  fear  of  losing  it  was  a  most  powerful  influence 
all  through  Europe  in  influencing  people's  attitude  to  the 
Reformation.  It  was  said  of  the  Scotch  nobility  that  they 
would  never  have  come  to  the  Gospel  if  greed  had  not  brought 
them.  And  there  were  many  nobles  and  commoners  of  France 
of  whom  the  same  might  be  said,  though  the  names  of  Coligny, 
Duplessis  Mornay,  and  many  others  are  there  to  prove  how 
absurd  a  judgment  founded  on  the  unworthy  members  of  the 
movement  would  be.  The  defence  was  influenced  by  economic 
motives  as  much  or  more  than  the  attack.  Tithes,  church 
lands,  the  rich  incomes  of  absentee  bishops,  inspired  the  perse- 
cuting action  of  many  men  who  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
religious  zeal.  The  colloquy  of  Poissy  will  give  instances 
of  this. 

Another  force  which  the  nineteenth  century  finds  it  hard  to 
rate  at  its  proper  value  is  the  universal  belief  that  no  State 
could  be  strong  if  it  allowed  more  than  one  form  of  religion  and 
of  religious  organisation.  '  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand  '  they  said.  This  is  the  all  but  universal  thought 
of  the  age.  I  have  said  how  prominent  it  is  in  La  Boetie's 
pamphlet.  It  is  implied  in  nearly  all  the  controversial  writings 
of  the  time.  Catherine  de  Medici  justified  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  by  that  argument — though  she 
believed  it  less  than  most  people— and  says  in  so  many  words 
that  she  would  have  no  reason  to  object  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
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treated  her  opponents  as  she  bad  treated  hers.  It  was  the 
great  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  unity  and 
strength  of  a  State  are  not  endangered  but  promoted  by  allow- 
ing variations  of  opinion  on  the  most  important  of  subjects  to 
be  freely  expressed  and  acted  upon.  But  until  the  nineteenth 
century  the  other  view  was  not  only  held  by  timid  rulers, 
fanatical  priests,  and  ignorant  crowds  ;  it  was  supported  by 
the  great  names  in  social  philosophy.  Hobbes  urged  it  in  the 
next  century  and  was  strengthened  in  his  opinion  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  English  civil  wars.  Eousseau  in  his  Contrat  Social 
denounces  all  existing  religions  but  insists  on  a  civic  faith  which 
must  be  accepted  by  all  on  pain  of  death  in  the  last  resort. 
We  must  not  then  think  too  hardly  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  if  they  failed  to  see  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  wisdom  of  a  policy  of  religious  liberty. 

The  arguments  against  religious  toleration  seem  to  me  so 
strong  according  to  the  accepted  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  experience  of  the  states  of  Europe  that  I  wonder  rather 
that  the  idea  made  itself  felt  at  all.    It  is  rather  depressing  to  find 
that  it  comes  not  from  the  church  nor  the  churches,  not  from 
theologians  nor  philosophers,  not  from  the  protests  of  good  men, 
nor  from  the  humanity  of  the  masses,  but  from  the  exigencies  of 
government.    If  the  government  of  Prance  at  the  "death  of 
Henry  II  had  not  been  weak  and  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  nothing  of  it.    Nor  would  it  have 
come  in  Holland  nor  in  England  if  it  had  proved  possible  to 
manage  the  State  on  another  basis.    Sir  Thomas  More  imagined 
a  Utopia  in  which  there  was  wonderful  religious  freedom,  but 
that  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  State.  Eabelais 
describes  his  monastery  of  Thelema  with  its  motto  '  Fay  ce  que 
voudras.'    Montaigne  applies  to  all  faiths  alike  the  acid  of  his 
scepticism.    But  it  was  not  from  these  men  that  the  great 
boon  came.    It  was  from  statesmen  who  found  that  the 
problems  raised  by  religious  coercion  were  too  hard  for  them. 
We  are  many  of  us  inclined  at  the  present  moment  to  say  hard 
things  of  the  State;  but  it  is  the  State  that  has  given  us 
religious  peace. 

The  Discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Wyatt-Paine  (Vice- 
President)  who  thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  toleration  was 
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more  universal  in  these  days  than  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  that 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  for  religious  matters  was  not  so  deep  now 
as  it  was  then.    He  suggested  that  the  acts  in  the  direction  of  tolera- 
tion of  Catherine  de  Medici  were  due  rather  to  political  opportunism 
than  to  any  real  inclination  to  grant  religious  liberty.    She  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  show  the  least  sign  of  genuine  toleration  and  with  her 
sons  was  distinctly  Catholic  in  her  ideas.    M.  Jacques  Pannier 
(Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais), 
speaking  at  first  in  French,  said  that  it  was  a  little  paradoxical 
to  represent  Catherine  de  Medici  as  a  champion  of  toleration,  and 
he  quoted  several  examples  of  other  historical  women  who  had  a 
better  claim  to  the  title.    Continuing  in  English  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid 
him  in  his  election  as  Honorary  Fellow,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
before  long  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  President 
of  the  London  Society,  who  was  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  French 
Society,  in  Paris.  He  gave  some  particulars  of  his  personal  connexion 
with  England  where  he  had  studied  years  ago  at  Cambridge,  and 
eloquently  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being   in  the  presence  of 
descendants  of  French  Protestant  refugees.    Mr.  W.  Minet  (Vice- 
President)  said  that  he  agreed  with  practically  all  that  the  reader 
of  the  paper  had  said.    He  was  glad  to  welcome  the  last  speaker 
and  looked  forward  to  increased  co-operation  with  the  French 
Society  which  he  represented.    He  understood  that  the  Pans 
Society  was  to  hold  in  1927  an  important  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  to  which  delegates  from  the 
Huguenot  Societies  of  this  and  other  countries  would  be  invited. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Grant.    This  was  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Dibdin  in  felicitous 
terms,  and  the  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  added  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  paper,  but  said  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  all  the 
sympathy  for  the  characters  referred  to  that  the  reader  of  the  paper 
had.    The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 
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mix  pisfaur  tie  pirfe. 

Chanoinb  a  Canterbury  et  Eecteur  dans  le  pays  de  Galles 
P.  DU  MOULIN  (1615-1625). 

PAR  JACQUES  PANNIER 

(Secretaire  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais). 

I. 

Une  page  de  la  precieuse  Autobiographie  de  Pierre  du  Moulin  1 
a  trait  au  sejour  de  trois  mois  qu'il  fit  en  Angleterre  au  prin- 
temps  de  l'annee  1615.  II  nous  a  paru  interessant  de  completer 
ce  recit  a  l'aide  de  divers  documents  anglais,  imprimes  et 
manuscrits. 

Pierre  du  Moulin  etait  alors  age  de  quarante-sept  ans, 
pasteur  a  Paris  depuis  1599,  dans  toute  la  force  de  son  talent 
et  l'eclat  de  sa  reputation.2 

Le  roi-theologien  Jacques  Ier,  dans  sa  lutte  contre  les 
pretentions  de  la  papaute  a  l'egard  des  souverains,  avait 
trouve  dans  le  controversiste  francais  un  auxiliaire  dont  il 
apprecia  de  mieux  en  mieux  la  valeur. 

L'an  1615,  au  mois  de  fevrier,  Monsieur  de  Mayerne,  premier 
medecin  de  Jacques,  roy  de  la  Grande  Bretaigne,  arriva  a  Paris, 
et  me  fit  entendre  le  desir  que  Sa  Majeste  avoit  de  me  voir.' 

Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  avait  ete  appele  en  Angle- 
terre par  le  roi  quatre  ans  auparavant.3  II  avait  soigne  le 
savant  Isaac  Casaubon  pendant  sa  derniere  maladie  en  juin 
1614  4:  peu  auparavant  l'un  et  l'autre  avaient  ete  recus 
avec  honneur  dans  les  Universites  d'Oxford  et  de  Cambridge. 

1  Publiee  en  1858  dans  le  Bulletin  hist  prot.  fr.  d'apres  le  manuscrit  depose 
dans  les  archives  de  la  Societe. 

2  Cf.  J.  Pannier,  VEglise  reformee  de  Paris  (I)  sous  Henri  IV,  (lirsous 
Louts  XIII  (p.  231),  Paris,  1911  et  1922.  • 

3  II  mourut  a  Chelsea  le  15  mars  1655  (France  prot,  le  ed.,  vii,  350). 
Casaubon,  mort  le  ler  juillet,  fut  enterre  dans  l'abbaye  de  Westminster. 
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'Deja  (continue  Du  Moulin),  le  roi  m'avoit  envoye  deux^  mille 
livres,  pour  un  livre  que  j'avois  fait,  en  deffense  de  la  confession  de 
foy  que  ledit  roy  avoit  publiee.' 1 

Ce  livre  est  intitule  :  '  Defense  de  la  foy  catholique  contenue 
au  livre  de  ires  puissant  et  serenissime  Boy  laques  I,  Hoy  de  la 
grand'  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande,  contre  la  response  de  F.  N. 
Coeffeteau,  dodeur  en  theologie,  et  Vicaire  general  des  Freres 
Vrescheurs,  far  Pierke  Du  Moulin,  Ministre  de  la  Parole 
de  Dieu  en  VEglise  de  Paris,  M.DC.X.  650  pages  in-8°.'2  La 
preface  est  datee  de  Paris,  20  janvier  1610.  II  y  est  traite 
'  des  usurpations  des  papes  sur  les  rois,'  de  la  confession  de 
Jacques  Ier,  et  '  de  raccomplissement  des  propheties.'  Deux 
traductions  ont  paru  a  Londres,  en  anglais  (1610)  et  en  latin 

Le  roi,  des  cette  epoque,  desirait  la  reunion  d'une  grande 
assemblee  des  representants  des  diverses  Eglises  issues  de  la 
Eeforme  dans  tous  les  pays  d'Europe,  arm  de  formuler  leurs 
doctrines  communes  ;  Du  Moulin  partageait  ce  desir. 

'  Je  me  resolus  de  faire  ce  voyage,  mais  nostre  Consistoire  s'y 
opposa,  car  on  luy  avoit  persuade  que  si  j'y  allois,  je  ne  reviendrois 
plus.  Mais  j e  leur  ostay  cette  persuasion,  par  la  promesse  et  serment 
que  je  fis  en  public  a  Charenton  de  retourner  en  bref.' 

L'un  des  collegues  de  Du  Moulin  a  Paris,  Loberan  de 
Montigny,  etait  octogenaire,  l'autre,  S.  Durant,  etait  entre 
recemment  en  fonctions,  le  troisieme  plus  nouvel  ^  encore, 
Mestrezat,  venait  d'etre  consacre  par  Du  Moulin  (27  aout  1614) 
dans  le  temple  construit  a  Charenton  depuis  moins  de  dix  ans. 

Au  commencement  de  mars  Du  Moulin  ecrit  a  Du  Plessis 
Mornay,  sans  doute  a  Saumur  dont  il  etait  gouverneur,  une 
lettre  qui  precise  les  donnees  de  l'Autobiographie. 

'  Estant  requis  du  Koy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  de  faire  un  tour 
en  Angleterre,  je  fay  estat,  moyennant  l'aide  de  Dieu  et  le  consente- 
ment  de  mon  Eglise,  de  partir  dans  quinze  ou  seize  jours  .  .  .  Je 
scay  que  ce  bon  Eoy  s'enquerra  de  moy  de  plusieurs  choses,  notam- 

1  En  1609  avait  paru  '  a  Londres  chez  Jean  Norton  imprimeur  ordinaire 
du  Roy  es  langucs  estrangcres '  une  edition  francaise  de  1  ouvrage  du  roi : 
A  pologie  pour  le  serment  defidelite.  .  11P 

2  c'cst  a  tort  quo  la  France  protestante,  2e  ed.,  v,  col.  809,  indique  une 
6dition  de  La  Rochelle  1604.  Par  contre  elle  omet  les  editions  de  Pans,  1610 
et  1611. 
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ment  des  maladies  de  nos  Eglises,  .  .  .  et  des  remedes  aux  maux 
qui  nous  menacent.  Je  pourray  aussi  luy  parler  de  l'Union  en  la 
Religion  dont  je  vous  ay  fait  voir  le  projet,  et  l'exhorter  a  s'y 
employer.  .  .  . 

* Au  syndde  de  Tonneins  les  provinces  sont  chargees  de  se  preparer 
sur  le  projet  de  l'Union  qui  a  este  envoye  audit  Synode  par  le  roy 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  avec  exhortation  d'y  penser  ...  Les  estats 
du  Pays-Bas  et  les  princes  d'Allemagne  y  sont  disposes.  Que  s'il  y 
a  quelque  empeschement  du  coste  de  l'Angleterre,  je  tascheray 
de  Foster  quand  je  seray  la.  Et  ce  seroit  une  honte  si  toutes  les- 
Eglises  etrangeres  tendantes  a  cet  accord,  nous  seuls  demeurions 
^n  arriere.' 

Trois  ans  de  negotiations  aboutiront  a  la  convocation  du 
synode  general  a  Dordrecht  en  1618  ;  le  roi  Jacques  y  fera 
envoyer  un  eveque  et  d'autres  representants  de  l'Eglise  etablie 
d'Angleterre  pour  lesquels  il  reclamera  le  pas  sur  les  deputes 
francais  ;  Du  Moulin  etait  un  de  ceux-ci,  mais  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  Louis  XIII  lui  interdit  de  se  rendre  a  Dordrecht; 
deux  ans  plus  tard  encore  la  correspondance  confiee  par  du 
Moulin  a  l'ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  a  Paris  Herbert  de 
Cherbury  fut  le  pretexte  de  l'exil  du  pasteur  loin  de  Paris 
(1620).    Mais  revenons  au  voyage,  dument  autorise  celui- 
la,  par  le  gouvernement  et— non  sans  peine— par  le  Consistoire 
de  Paris,  en  1615.    A  Paris  Du  Moulin  habitait  hors  des  murs, 
au  faubourg  Saint- Germain,   rue  des  Marais  (aujourd'hui 
Visconti),  non  loin  de  l'hotel  de  l'ambassadeur  de  Grande- 
Bret  agne. 

II. 

'  Arnsi  je  partis  de  Paris  avec  Monsieur  de  Mayerne  au  com- 
mencement de  mars  1615.' 

Sur  la  lettre  a  Du  Plessis  citee  ci-dessus,  est  ecrit :  '  Beceu 
le  5  mars,'  et  Du  Moulin  y  prevoyait  son  depart  vers  le  milieu 
du  mois.  Peut-etre  put-il  l'avancer  alors,  ou  ses  souvenirs 
ont  manque  de  precision  lorsqu'il  les  a  rediges. 

'  Je  vis  ma  sceur  du  Mesnillet  a  Rouen,  laquelle  estoit  veuve  ; 
Monsieur  du  Mesnillet  estant  decede  peu  auparavant.1  J'avois 
avec  moi  mon  jeune  frere  Jean  du  Moulin.' 

1  France  prot,  2*  ed.,  ii,  col.  649,  v°  Bochart  (Rene). 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  2.  H 
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Les  voyageurs  s'embarquerent  soit  a  Rouen  meme,  soit 
plus  probablement  a  Dieppe,  comme  Pierre  l'avait  fait  en 
aout  1588.1 

'  Ce  roy  me  fit  beaucoup  d'accueil,  ordinairement  je  me  tenois 
derriere  sa  chaise  en  ses  repas.' 

'  Deux  mois  auparavant,  les  Estats  s'estoient  tenus  a  Paris,  ou 
Monsieur  le  cardinal  du  Perron  avoit  fait  une  harangue,  laquelle  il 
avoit  fait  imprimer,  en  laquelle  il  prouvoit  que  le  pape  peut  deposer 
les  roys,  ou  le  roy  Jacques  estoit  mal  traitte.2  Sa  Majeste  me  com- 
manda  d'y  faire  responce  ;  ce  que  je  fis  ;  je  lui  presentai  ma  responce, 
laquelle  est  imprimee  sous  son  nom.' 

Cette  indication  n'est  pas  entierement  exacte  pour  1' edition 
francaise  parue  a  Geneve  (F  edition  anglaise  parut  a  Londres 
la  meme  annee)— Geneve  n'est  d'ailleurs  pas  mentionnee  sur 
ce  titre  : 

Petri  Molinaei  de  MonarcUa  temporali  pontificis  romani 
liber,  quo  imperatoris,  regum  et  principum  jura  adversus  usurpa- 
tions Papae  defenduntur  .  .  .  et  liber  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi 
Begis  Iacobi  ab  adversariorum  objectionibus,  praecipue  vero 
Boberti  Bellarmini  et  Cuffetelli  Dominicani  vindicatur.  Apud 
Petrum  Aubertum.    M. DC. XIV. 

Les  362  pages  de  texte  en  petits  caracteres  sont  precedees 
d'une  dedicace,  en  latin  aussi,  au  roi  '  defensori  fidei '  qui  est 
compare  au  proprietaire  d'un  riche  tresor,  tandis  que  le  pasteur 
assimile  sa  part  aux  deux  pites  apportees  par  la  pauvre  veuve. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  date  a  cette  preface,  et  elle  ne  renferme  aucune 
allusion  aux  circonstances  personnelles  de  l'auteur.  Tout 
cela  sans  doute  avait  ete  ecrit  a  Paris  dans  les  premieres 
semaines  de  1615  et  fut  '  presente  '  au  roi  en  mars,  comme 
l'indique  l'Autobiographie. 

Nous  avons  encore  un  autre  echo  des  entretiens  des  deux 
theologiens,  le  roi  et  le  pasteur,  a  Londres  en  avril  1615, 

i  Bulletin,  1858,  p.  177.  Alors  le  jeune  voyageur  avait  debarque  a  La 
Rye  pres  Hastings,  puis  s'etait  rembarque  a  Gravesend  jusqu'  a  Londres.  En 
1625  il  se  rembarque  a  Douvres  pour  rentrer  en  France  par  Dieppe  (Bulletin, 

P  2  Les  Etats  generaux  se  reunirent  d'octobre  1614  a  f evrier  1615.  lis  venaient 
done  de  se  separer  au  moment  du  depart  de  Du  Moulin. 
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dans  un  document  publie  quarante  ans  plus  tard,1  un  projet 
d'assemblee  generate  (a  peu  pres  tel  qu'on  essaya  de  le  realiser 
a  Dordrecht)  : 

Escrit  de  M.  du  Moulin  envoie  de  Londres  par  luy  mesmes,  au 
Synode  provincial  de  Vlsle  de  France,  qui  Ven  a  remercie  par  lettres 
escrites  d' 'Ay  en  Champaigne,  Van  1615  en  May. 

'  F aut  poser  pour  fondement  que  travailler  a  l'union  et  accord 
des  Eglises  est  uu  travail  utile,  sainct  et  necessaire,  et  quant  a  la 
possibilite,  que  nul  accord  ne  se  peut  faire  sans  l'aide,  assistance  et 
conduite  des  Princes  souverains  dont  les  Pays  se  sont  retires  de  la 
-subjection  du  Pape,  entre  lesquels  le  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
^stant  le  plus  grand  et  puissant,  et  outre  cela  le  plus  clairvoyant  et 
le  plus  affectionne,  est  celuy  qui  y  peut  le  plus  contribuer.' 

On  dresserait  une  confession  de  foi  relative  seulement  aux 
*  choses  necessaires  a  sahit.'  Quant  aux  '  ceremonies  et  police ' 
(c'est  a  dire  a  la  liturgie,  a  l'episcopat,  etc.),  les  deputes 
declareraient  '  que  les  Eglises  ne  se  condamnent  point  les 
unes  les  autres  '  pour  ces  differences  sur  des  points  secondaires. 

Suivait  un  projet  d'accord  avec  les  lutheriens  au  sujet  de 
la  sainte  Cene. 

Pinalement  les  noms  de  Lutheriens,  Calvinistes,  Sacra- 
mentaires,  seraient  '  abolis  '  par  l'autorite  des  princes,  et 
toutes  les  Eglises  seraient  appelees  '  chretiennes  reformees  ' 
(art.  20).    Et  Du  Moulin  concluait  (art.  21)  : 

'  S'il  plaisoit  a  Dieu  de  benir  ce  travail  si  sainct  et  si  louable,  et 
qui  couronneroit  a  jamais  le  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  les 
Princes  qui  luy  assisteroient,  alors  il  seroit  temps  de  solliciter 
d'accord  TEglise  romaine ;  lequel  accord,  s'il  est  faisable,  dont  je 
doute  fort,  pour  ce  que  le  Pape  n'admet  aucun  Concile  ny  conference 
s'il  n'y  preside,  nous  serons  plus  considerables,  etparlerons  avec  plus 
d'authorite  quand  nous  serons  d'accord.' 

C'est,  en  somme,  un  projet  analogue  a  celui  qui  a  ete  realise 
au  debut  du  XXe  siecle,  partiellement,  par  les  federations 

1  Actes  authentiques  des  Eglises  reformies  de  France,  Germanie,  Grande 
Bretagne,  Pologne,  Hongrie,  Pais  Bas,  etc.,  Touchant  la  paix  et  charite  frater- 
nelle  que  tons  les  serviteurs  de  Dieu  doivent  sainctement  entretenir  avec  les  pro- 
testants  qui  ont  quelque  diversite,  soit  d> expression  soit  de  methode,  soit  mesme 
de  sentiment,  rassembles  en  un  pour  la  consolation  et  confirmation  des  dmes 
pieuses  etpour  I  instruction  de  la  posterite,  par  David  Blondel,  Amsterdam, 
J.  Blaeu,  M.DC.LV,  in-4°,  p.  72. 
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nationales  et  internationales  d'Eglises  protestantes.  Du 
Moulin,  dans  son  autobiographie,  ne  parle  pas  de  ses  entretiens 
avec  le  roi  sur  ces  graves  sujets,  mais  il  note  l'emploi  de  quelques 
unes  de  ses  journees. 

'  II  me  fit  prescher  devant  luy  en  francois  a  Grenouish,  en  la 
chapelle  royale.  II  voulut  aussi  que  je  prisse  le  degre  de  docteur 
a  Cambridge.  La  se  fist  une  disputte  publicque,  en  laquelle  le  roy 
mesme  proposa  des  arguemens.' 

Le  sermon  preche  a  Greenwich  vers  la  fin  de  ce  sejour.  le 
15  juin,  avait  pour  texte  le  verset  celebre  de  l'Epitre  aux 
Romains,  chapitre  i.  16  ;  il  a  ete  imprime  a  Oxford  en  1620 
a  la  suite  de  la  Defense  de  la  confession  des  Eglises  reformees 
etc.1 

Du  Moulin  avait  ete  etudiant  a  Cambridge  un  quart  de 
siecle  auparavant,  de  1589  a  1592. 2 

Quant  au  second  sejour  M.  Francis  Jenkinson  a  bien  voulu 
faire  dans  la  bibliotheque  de  la  celebre  universite  des  recherches 
a  ce  sujet  :  il  n'a  trouve  dans  les  registres  aucune  mention  de 
la  promotion  de  Du  Moulin  au  degree  de  S.T.P.,  1' equivalent 
a  l'actuel  D.D.  (doctorat  en  theologie).  Cependant  J.  et 
J.  A.  Venn  3  inscrivent  expressement  apres  le  nom  de  Molineus  : 
'  D.D.  1615  (on  King's  visit).' 

La  visite  du  roi  Jacques  eut  lieu  le  13  mai.4  Quelques 
jours  auparavant,  1  certains  Jesuites  ou  pretres  allant  de 
Londres  au  chateau  de  Wisbech'  avaient  propose  diverses 
questions  theologiques  a  debattre,  et  le  roi,  informe  de  ce  fait, 

*  Parue  a  Charenton  des  1617;  cf.  France  prot,  2*  ed.,  t.  v,  col.  812. 
A  |  Sermon  \  Preached  |  before  the  Kings  \  Maiesty  at  Greenwich  the  |  15.  o] 
Iune.  1615.  |  By  \  Master  Peter  du  Moulin,  one  of  the  Preachers  \  of  Gods  Word  %n 
the  Church  of  Paris,  and  \  newly  translated  out  of  French  into  \  English,  by  I.  V.  I 
According  to  the  Copy  printed  at  Charenton  \  byParis.\Q20.  |  [Device.]  |  Oxford,  | 
Printed  by  Iohn  Lichfield  and  lames  Short,  |  for  Henry  Cripps,  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  |  Iohn  Pyper  in  Paules  Church-  |  yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Croff  e  |  Keyes. 
1620.  |  (Bodl.  Libr.,  Oxford,    4°  M  48  Th.).  Cf.  Wood,  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  i. 

P*  ^^es  initiales  I.V.  designeraient-elles  le  roi  lui-meme  ?  (Jacques  VI  en 
Ecosse  :  IV  =  VI  si  les  chiffres  I  et  V  sont  intervertis)  ? 

2  Bulletin  hist,  prot,  1858,  p.  179.  II  etait  alors  precepteur  (1589-1591) 
du  fils  de  la  comtesse  de  Rutland,  lequel  etait  etudiant  au  Benet  College,  et 
il  payait  '  trente  sols  par  semaine,'  pour  la  table  (c'est  a  dire  la  nournture). 

3  Alumni  cantabrigienses ,  vol.  iii. 

*  Ch.  H.  Cooper,  Annals  of  Cambridge,  t.  iii,  p.  84  :  relation  par  J.  labor, 
alors  '  registrary.'. 
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avait '  notifie  au  vice-chancelier  que  lors  de  son  prochain  sejour 
il  y  aurait  en  sa  presence  une  "  disputation  "  sur  ces  questions.' 
Le  vice-chancelier  '  choisit  des  jeunes  hommes  de  l'Universite 
to  fit  the  disputation '  et  leurs  noms  sont  donnes  par  le 
chromqueur. 

'  "  Je  fus  trois  mois  en  ce  voyage,"  continue  le  visiteur,  "  et  pris 
conge  du  roy  a  la  Saint- Jean  "  (c'est  a  dire  vers  le  24  juin),  "  car  il  s'en 
alloit  en  son  progres.  II  donna  a  mon  frere  une  chaine  d'or  de  deux 
cens  escus,  et  a  moy  une  prebende  a  Cantorberie  avec  une  belle 
maison.  .  .  .  Les  chanoines  du  chapitre  de  Cantorberie,  en  ma  recep- 
tion, me  voulurent  obliger  par  serment  h  m'assujettir  aux  loix  et 
coustumes  d'Angleterre ;  ce  que  je  ne  voulus  f aire  qu'a  condition  de 
ne  rien  faire  qui  prejudiciast  a  l'obeissance  que  je  dois  a  mon  roy  et 
a  l'ordre  ecclesiastique  receu  en  nos  Eglises  de  France  :  ce  qui  me  fut 
accorde." 

Ainsi  le  pasteur  francais,  qui  a  frequente  le  monde  des 
diplomates  et  des  hommes  de  loi,  a  scrupule  a  faire  quoi  que 
ce  soit  qui  puisse  etre  incompatible  avec  ces  qualites  de  pasteur 
de  l'Eglise  reformee  et  sujet  du  roi  de  France,  auxquelles  il 
tient  avant  tout  a  rester  fldele. 

Casaubon,  de  meme,  ne  fut  recu  comme  chanoine  a  Canter- 
bury que  sous  certaines  reserves,  bien  qu'il  eut  rem  d'abord, 
de  la  regente  de  France  l'autorisation  de  sojourner  en  Angleterre^ 
et  qu'il  fut  considere  comme  naturalise  Anglais. 

La  prebende  octroyee  a  Du  Moulin  dans  l'eglise  metro- 
politaine  etait  la  quatrieme.1  En  1624  par  exemple  il  recoit 
de  ce  chef  23  livres  12  sh.  6  d.,  en  1640  (derniere  mention) 
10  livres.2  ; 

II  serait  bien  surprenant  que  Pierre  du  Moulin  soit  venu 
a  Cambridge  sans  visiter  la  ou  dans  la  cite  voisine,  Ely,  le 
savant  et  pieux  L.  Andrews,  tour  a  tour  fellow  de  Pembroke 
Hall  et  eveque  d'Ely,  ou  Casaubon  apprecia  si  fort  son 

1  British  Museum  Lansdowne  MS.  987,  f  ol.  44,  Minutes  of  Dr.  Peter  Moulin 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  II  avait  succede  a  son  pere  (le  29  juin  1660,  d2 
les  archives  de  la  cathedrale),  habita  Canterbury,  et  fut  entire  le  13  ocK 

rnWfi^        5  T,mv   Sur  le  Liber  doctoris  Willm-  Bdk*>  Thesaurii, 
anno  1662-63  Pierre  du  Moulin  en  qualite  de  vice-doyen  signe  un  recu  de 
9  livres  15  sh  5  d.  pour  sa  prebende  (archives  de  la  cathedrale).    Je  dois  ces 
renseignements  a  la  bienveillante   erudition  du  Dr.  Samuel  Bickersteth 
bibhothecaire  de  la  bibliotheque  du  chapitre  a  Canterbury  ^lc^rsteth, 

*Ti<™2  lT?  PhlUp  Deler\8i%ne™  nomdeP.  duMoulin,  en  1640  John  Jefferay 
(Livre  du  tresoner,  aux  archives  de  la  cathedrale).  JJ  V 
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hospitalite.    Du  Moulin  et  Andrews  resterent  en  correspon- 
dance  jusqu'a  la  mort  de  ce  dernier  en  1626.1 

P.  du  Moulin  poussa-t-il  meme  plus  au  nord,  jusqu'en 
Ecosse  ?  Un  historien  des  Francais  en  Ecosse  2  l'a  suppose, 
mais  diverses  inexactitudes  des  details  de  son  recit  rendent 
probable  une  erreur  sur  le  fond,  d'autant  plus  que  Yautobio- 
grafhie  de  Du  Moulin  ne  dit  pas  un  mot  d'un  tel  voyage. 

III. 

A  propos  du  don  d'une  prebende  a  Canterbury  par  le  roi 
Du  Moulin  ajoute  une  sorte  de  parenthese  : 

«  Depuis  il  me  donna  encore  une  commanderie,  qu'ils  appellent 
rectorat,  au  pays  de  Galles." 

Le  recueil  des  Alumni  cantabrigienses  des  Venn  indique 
en  efTet  que  '  Molineus  '  etait  recteur  de  Llanarmon-in-Yale, 
dans  le  comte  de  Denbigh  qui  est  le  plus  septentrional  du 
pays  de  Galles  sur  les  bords  de  la  mer  d'Irlande.  Le  '  rectorat ' 
de  Du  Moulin  s'etend  de  1625  a  1635,  date  a  laquelle  il  est 
remplace  par  son  fils  Pierre.3    II  ne  semble  pas  que  Du  Moulin 

1  Cf.  British  Museum,  MSS.  Shane  118  etc.  . 

2  Francisque  Michel,  les  Ecossais  en  France  etc.,  Londres,  18o2,  m-4  , 
t  ii  p  118-  'Un  nombre  considerable  d'exiles,  parmi  lesquels  se  trouvait 
Pierre  du  Moulin,  le  ministre  de  Paris,  vint  a  Edinburgh,  ou  les  magistrats 
leur  abandonnerent  la  grande  salle  de  FUniversite  pour  leur  servir  de  preche. 

3  Pierre  II  Du  Moulin  succeda  plus  tard  a  son  pere  egalement  comme 
chanoine  de  Canterbury,  ou  il  futinhumele  13  octobre  1684.  La  France  prot., 
2e  ed  t  v,  col.  825,  signale  a  tort  '  une  vie  anonyme  de  ce  theologien  dans 
les  MSS.  Lansdown  (98732)  du  British  Museum.  II  n'y  a  la  que  quelques 
lignes  dues  aKennett.  La  meme  bibliotheque  possede,  parmi  ses  manuscrits, 
trois  lettres  de  Pierre  II  du  Moulin  (deux  de  1661— Harl.  3784,  f.  21  et  23), 
et  une  de  1664  (a  Sir  William  Morice-Add.  MSS.  8880,  f.  190) ;  et  deux  poemes 
latins  (Add.  MSS.  10418,  10446). 

Une  mention  inscrite  dans  un  registre  actuellement  conserve  dans  les  archives, 
de  la  paroisse  de  Llanarmon  indique  qu'en  1626  Pierre  du  Moulin  etait  recteur, 
presente  par  le  roi;  suit  une  autre  mention  indiquant  qu  un  autre  Pierre  du 
Moulin  (le  fils)  recut  ce  rectorat,  confere  par  l'eveque,  en  1635  (Aames  oj 
rectors  and  vicars  of  Llanarmon,  a  partir  de  1537,  liste  dressee  par  John  Venables, 
vicaire  en  1753,  '  taken  from  a  manuscript'  .  .  .  ,  la  page  est  ici  dechiree)  ; 
ces  renseignements  ont  ete  tres  aimablement  communiques  a  1  auteur  de  la 
presente  notice  par  le  Rev.  E.  W.  Jenkins,  vicaire  de  Llanarmon  en  1925. 

Llanarmon  (eglise  de  Garmon  ou  Germanus)  est  sous  1  invocation  de  bamt 
Germain  ;  il  s'agit  de  saint  Germain  d'Auxerre  et  non  de  saint  Germain  de 
Paris,  mais  la  confusion  des  deux  noms  est  excusable  ;  qui  sait  si  le  roi  Jacques 
n'a  pas  fait  expres  de  nommer  recteur  de  Saint  Germain  dansle  pays  de  Galles 
le  pasteur  qui  habitait  le  faubourg  Saint  Germain  pres  de  Pans  et  etait  done 
deia,  en  quelque  sorte,  en  France,  pasteur  de  Saint  Germain  jusqu  a  son  exil 
cinq  ans  avant  sa  derniere  visite  en  Angleterre  et  sa  nomination  a  Llanarmon  t 
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ait  jamais  fait  acte  de  presence  dans  la  paroisse  dont  il  etait 
titulaire.  La  suite  de  l'autobiographie  raconte  en  effet  un 
troisieme  et  dernier  voyage  de  Pierre  du  Moulin  (alors  pasteur 
a  Sedan)  en  Angleterre  : 1 

'  Ayant  appris  que  le  roi  Jacques  desiroit  de  me  voir  .  .  . 
j'arrivay  a  Loudres  et  vis  le  roy,  mais  peu  apres  je  tombay 
malade,  et  le  roy  aussi  tomba  malade  d'uue  maladie  dont  il  mourut/ 

Jacques  ler  etant  mort  en  avril,  c'est  done  dans  les  premiers 
mois  de  1625  que  Du  Moulin  recut  de  lui  son  rectorat  de  Llan- 
armon,  sans  doute  comme  don  de  bienvenue  et  aussi  comme 
adieu  a  son  vieux  compagnon  de  luttes  theologiques  ;  l'un 
et  F autre  approchaient  de  la  soixantaine  et  leur  estime 
reciproque  n'avait  fait  que  s'accroitre.  Cette  amitie  rare 
d'un  puissant  roi  et  d'un  simple  pasteur  fut  heritee  en  quelque 
mesure  par  leurs  deux  fils  :  le  premier  ouvrage  de  Pierre  (II) 
Du  Moulin  fut  un  Carmen  hero'icum  in  memoriam  Jacobi  I 
regis  2  et  Charles  II  le  nomma  plus  tard  son  chapelain. 

1  Bulletin  hist,  prot.fr.,  1858,  p.  474. 

2  Londres,  1625,  in-4°.  Une  lettre  de  Pierre  Du  Moulin  (le  fils) '  sequestered 
rector  of  Wheldrake,  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,'  adressee  a  Lord 
Fairfax,  1645,  est  au  British  Museum  (Additional  Manuscripts,  30305,  fol.  78). 
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Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisms  Francais.  Paris, 
December  1924. 

We  offer  our  most  hearty  congratulations  to  the  French  Society 
on  this  admirable  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Like  ourselves, 
alas,  in  earlier  days,  it  holds  a  summer  meeting  at  some  place  of 
historic  Huguenot  fame.  This  year  at  Mazamet  in  Languedoc. 
One  of  the  papers  read  at  this  meeting,  by  Monsieur  Pannier, 
was  on  a  Mazamet  family  of  Garrigues.  He  notes  the  drifting 
of  various  members  of  this  family  to  Germany  and  later  to  the 
United  States,  but  leave  sus  wondering  as  to  any  connexion 
with  the  family  of  the  same  name  to  which  we  owed  our  David 
Garrick. 

To  a  French  Protestant  of  to-day  the  language  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  the  Cantiques  means  as  much  as  do  the  words  of 
our  English  Bible  to  us.  Monsieur  Doumergue  raises  under 
the  title  '  La  voix  de  nos  peres  '  a  question  which  we  know  only 
too  well,  for  we  too  no  longer  speak  in  the  voice  of  our  fathers. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  more  than  one  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  here  and  in  America  to  recast  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
with,  as  the  elders  of  us  think,  but  sad  results.  Monsieur 
Doumergue  regrets  the  same  trend  in  France,  and  we  can  but 
agree  with  him  when  he  tells  us  that  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
42nd  Psalm  which  Beze  so  beautifully  paraphrased  : 

'  Ainsi  qu'on  voit  le  cerf  bruire 
Pourchassant  le  frais  des  eaux, 
Ainsi  mon  coeur,  qui  soupire, 
Seigneur,  apres  tes  ruisseaux, 
Va  toujours  criant,  suivant 
Le  grand,  le  grand  Dieu  vivant, 
Helas  !  donque  quand  sera-ce 
Que  verrai  de  Dieu  la  face  ?  ' 
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has  become,  in  more  modern  guise  : 

s  Comme  un  cerf  altere  brame 
Apres  le  courant  des  eaux, 
Ainsi  soupire  mon  ame, 
Seigneur,  apres  tes  ruisseaux. 
Elle  a  soif  du  Dieu  vivant, 
Et  s'ecrie  en  le  suivant : 
0  mon  Dieu,  quand  done  sera-ce 
Que  mes  yeux  verront  ta  face  % 9 

the  translation  may  be  closer,  but  the  flavour  is  lost. 

Mr.  Mercier  in  the  story  of  the  Calvairac  family  which 
remained  in  France  under  protection  of  a  fictional  conformity 
raises  once  again  the  old  question — what  was  the  duty  of  a 
Huguenot  in  1685 — should  he,  at  some  cost  of  conscience,  it 
must  be,  remain  in  France,  or  should  he,  leaving  all,  seek  liberty 
in  some  new  land  ?  We,  English  as  we  are  to-day,  no  doubt 
approve  the  decision  of  our  ancestors,  but  let  us  remember  that 
we  did  not  live  in  1685. 

Another  most  interesting  paper  gives  extracts  from  the 
registers  of  the  Court  at  Tournai  before  which  were  brought 
those  who  were  caught  endeavouring  to  escape  across  the 
frontier  into  the  Low  Countries.  Most  of  those  who  appeared 
were  forced  to  abjure,  and  were  sent  back  to  their  homes  to  be 
kept  under  close  observation.  One,  a  guide,  found  to  have 
crossed  the  frontier  four  times  in  eighteen  months  with  parties 
of  refugees,  is  condemned  to  death  but  actually  sent  to  the 
<  galeres.'    In  1694  there  are  thirty-six  of  these  cases. 

An  admirable  bibliography  of  recent  publications,  including 
our  own,  keeps  us  aufait  of  all  that  is  most  recent  in  Huguenot 
history. 

W.M. 


Memoir  of  the  Le  Fanu  Famihj.    By  T.  P.  Le  Fanu.    9f  x  7f  .    80  pp.,  with 
22  portraits  and  two  pedigrees.    Privately  Printed,  1924. 

In  this  handsomely  illustrated  and  well-printed  volume, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  has  put  together,  largely  from  materials 
collected  by  the  late  W.  J.  H.  Le  Fanu,  a  most  interesting  memoir 
of  a  distinguished  Huguenot  family  now  extinct  in  France  and 
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existing  only  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  book,  with  its 
admirable  series  of  portraits  reproduced  in  the  highest  class  of 
photogravure,  is  a  model  of  what  a  family  record  should  be.. 
The  Le  Fanu  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  to  Michel  Le  Fanu,. 
lawyer  and  poet,  who  took  his  degree  in  the  University  of  Caen 
in  1536,  and  whose  son  Etienne  Le  Fanu  received  a  grant  of 
nobility  in  1595  in  return  for  services  to  the  cause  of  Henry  IV. 
The  text  of  this  Titre  de  Noblesse  is  given  in  an  Appendix. 
The  heads  of  the  family  subsequently  became  Seigneurs  de 
Cresserons  (Cresserons  is  some  eight  miles  from  Caen).  With 
the  exception  of  a  Marie  Le  Fanu  who  emigrated  to  Alderney 
where  she  died  in  1669,  the  connexion  of  the  family  with  the 
British  Isles  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  sending  to 
England  of  two  of  the  children  of  Etienne  Le  Fanu,  grandson  of 
the  Etienne  mentioned  above,  to  put  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
religious  persecution  which  their  father  had  suffered.  It  is 
possible  but  not  certain  that  one  of  them,  a  daughter,  may  have 
remained  and  married  in  this  country.  The  most  important 
migration  is  that  about  1678  of  Charles  Le  Fanu  de  Cresseron 
who  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  finally  settled  in  Dublin,  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  cousins  Philippe  and  Jacques,  from  the 
former  of  whom  are  descended  the  present  bearers  of  the  name. 
The  history  of  the  family  in  Ireland  is  followed  through  various 
vicissitudes  and  makes  most  interesting  reading.  Not  the 
least  attractive  portion  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  connexion  with  the  famous  Sheridan  family,  due  to  the 
marriage  of  Joseph  Le  Fanu  with  a  sister  of  Bichard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  and  of  his  brother  Peter  Le  Fanu  with  the  dramatist's 
aunt.  All  the  living  members  of  the  Le  Fanu  family  are  there- 
fore of  Sheridan  blood,  being  descendants  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  friend  of  Dean  Swift  and  grandfather  of  the 
dramatist.  We  have  not  the  space  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  family  in  these  later  years  with  the  Church, 
the  stage  and  literature,  but  the  eminence  attained  by  many  of 
the  Le  Fanus  of  to-day  and  yesterday  is  seen  at  a  glance  in  the 
appendix  giving  a  list  of  the  works  of  members  of  the  family. 
This  commences  with  the  writings  in  Latin  of  Michel  and 
Etienne  LeFanu  and  the  poem  of  the  second  Etienne  published 
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in  the  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings  (vol.  vi,  p.  112),  and  of 
course  including  the  well-known  works  of  Joseph  Sheridan  Le 
Fanu  (1814-1873)  and  the  valued  contributions  to  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  whose 
latest  work,  upholding  in  its  literary  style  the  reputation  of 
generations  of  eminent  writers,  is  now  before  us. 


Huguenot  Pedigrees.    By  Charles  E.  Lart,  F.R.Hist.Soc.    Vol.  I.,  10  x  5f, 
pp.  113  +  xv.    St.  Catherine's  Press,  London,  1924. 

Captain  Laet  has  undertaken  an  interesting  piece  of  research 
for  which  all  who  can  claim  Huguenot  descent  will,  when  its 
publication  is  completed,  be  greatly  indebted  to  him.  He  has 
followed  up  his  Huguenot  pedigrees  in  France  itself,  finding  in 
local  records  many  items,  usually  omitted  in  d'Hozier's  pedi- 
grees of  the  French  Catholic  branches,  which  supplement  and 
complete  the  material  already  gathered  in  the  publications  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  and  in  the  work  of  the  French  genealo- 
gists. By  work  on  unpublished  MS.  sources  he  has  been  able 
to  check  and  correct  the  filiations  of  French  and  English 
branches  of  Huguenot  families  given  by  Frain,  Baird,  La  Boque 
and  Haag.  His  first  volume  deals  with  the  families  of  d'Abzac, 
Boybellaud,  Buor  de  la  Lande,  Chamier,  Columbine,  Coste- 
badie,  Deschamps,  Fonnereau,  de  Gennes,  Janvre  de  la 
Bouchetiere,  Legge,  Luard,  Montolieu  de  Saint-Hippolite, 
Bavenel,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  de  Buvigny,  de  Saint-Hermine, 
and  de  Vicose.  In  his  preface  he  clears  up  several  points  which 
often  puzzle  the  English  student  of  French  genealogies  :  the 
difference  between  sieur  and  seigneur,  gentilhomme  and  ecuyer, 
noble  and  anobli,  and  the  dependence  of  a  title  upon  an  estate. 
He  also  emphasises  the  fact  that  French  noblesse  included,  as 
Cotgrave  has  it,  '  the  Gentrie,  or  Gentlemen  (of  a  Kingdome), 
what  ranks  soever  they  hold,  or  what  title  soever  they  have.' 
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Professor  F.  F.  Eoget  (Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London),  as  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  (see  p.  85),  has  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Society's 
Library  a  very  fine  copy  of  a  Waldensian  Bible  which  for  many 
years  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Roget  family  of  Geneva, 
an  heirloom  as  he  puts  it  '  sometimes  matrimonial,  at  another 
time  patrimonial,  as  estate  descended  from  heir  to  heir.'  The 
following  notes  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Society  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  this  valuable  volume. 

The  followers  of  Valdo,  called  Waldensians,  who  were  also 
known  as  Vallenses,  in  French  Vaudois,  gave  to  the  French-speaking 
Protestants  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible  in  that  language. 

The  Vaudois  assemblies,  or  Synods,  of  1532  and  1533,  in  the 
Piemontese  Valleys,  taking  advice  from  the  Reformers  of  religion 
at  work  in  Switzerland,  decided  to  edit  and  publish,  at  Vaudois 
expense,  in  French,  a  translation  of  both  Testaments  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  for  use  among  the  people  of  Franco- 
Provencal  stock,  in  the  Valleys  and  in  Switzerland. 

This  edition  cost  1500  gold  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  Waldensians.  One  of  their  pastors,  or  '  barbes,' 
called  Gonin,  was  deputed  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  with  Pierre  de 
Wingle,  alias  Pirot  Picard,  a  printer  from  Lyons,  who  was  seeking 
settlement  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  end  set  up  his  printer's  shop 
at  Serrieres,  near  Neuchatel  on  the  lake,  where  he  put  in  type  the 
Waldensian  Bible. 

The  desired  preparation  of  this  full  French  version  of  the  Bible 
had  been  undertaken  by  Pierre  Robert,  alias  Olivetanus,  undoubted 
precursor  of  Calvin.  He  was  born,  conjecturally,  a  few  years  before 
Calvin,  whose  date  of  birth  is  1509,  and  they  were  both  natives  of  the 
same  town,  Noyon  in  Picardy.  Calvin,  in  his  Latin  preface  to  the 
translated  Bible,  addresses  Olivetanus  as  a  '  cousin  and  old  friend.' 

Olivetanus,  to  complete  the  accepted  task,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Piemontese  Valleys  from  1533  to  1535.    He  indited  his  preface 
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from  '  the  Alps,  this  12th  February,  1535,'  and  then  left  his  retreat 
for  Switzerland  that  he  might  see  his  work  as  it  passed  through  the 
press,  with  the  help  of  three  proof-readers  chosen  from  among  his 
friends,  undoubted  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  like  himself.  This 
'  Committee  of  Editors,'  in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament,  had 
before  them  a  French  version  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1523  and  due 
to  Le  Fevre,  styled  d'Etaples  (near  Boulogne),  who  was  born 
probably  in  1455  and  died  in  1536,  when  under  the  protection  of  the 
court  of  Navarre. 

The  first  copies  of  the  new  Bible  were  promptly  carried  across 
the  Alps  in  July  to  the  southern  valleys  by  Olivetanus  and  three 
fellow-believers.  The  terribly  chequered  life-course  of  the  Waldensian 
community  is  the  cause  that  their  Bible  has  become  extremely  rare. 
Olivetanus  was  lost  trace  of  in  Italy  in  1538,  and  probably  perished 
at  Rome. 
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€l)t  huguenot  ©Mar  Kecortr,  1914*1919* 

ADDENDUM  TO  VOL.  XII.  p.  305. 

Lart. — Charles  Edmund.  Captain  4th  Devon  Regt.,  India,  1914-16.  In- 
valided. Attached  New  Zealand  Forces,  1916-17.  Commandant  S. 
Command  School  of  Musketry  for  Australians,  1917.  0.  Instructor  School 
of  Musketry,  Hayling,  1917-1919. 

Lart,  Edmund  Louis  Bertrand.  Lieut.  3rd  Dorset  Regt.,  S.  Res.  Lieut.  5th 
Dorset  Regt.  Dangerously  wounded  on  the  Somme,  January  1917. 
Dangerously  wounded  on  the  Somme,  March  1918.  Prisoner  at  Cologne. 
Lost  a  leg. 

Lart,  Ernest  Howard.    H.A.C.,  Lieut.  Motor  Transport,  France,  1917-19. 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1925-6. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  11,  1925, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  May  13,  1925,  were 
»  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Mrs.  0.  C.  Bevan,  Shortacres,  Nutfield,  Surrey. 
I  Gilbert  de  Laval  Willis,  Esq.,  County  Clare  Club,  Ennis. 
f  Thomas  Muddiman,  Esq.,  35  Amhurst  Park,  N.  16. 

s 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Fletcher  (Oxford)  entitled 
I  '  Some  Troubles  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.' 

B. 

D 

-  Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  13,  1926, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

{;  The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  11,  1925,  were 
Reread  and  confirmed. 

Principal  Paul,  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Professor  Douglas  Lloyd  Savory,  Queen's  University,  Belfast. 
Arthur  Frederick  Carr,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Clonakilty. 
Wilfrid  Sidney  Tillette,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Norwich. 
John  Eamage  Jarvie,  Esq.,  64  The  Chase,  Clapham,  S.W.  4. 
Hugh  Cecil  Verity,  Esq.,  57  Harborough  Eoad,  Streatham, 
S.W.  16. 

Allen  Lane,  Esq.,  8  Lancaster  Gate  Terrace,  W.  2. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Eev.  W.  G.  Cazalet,  D.D.,  entitled 
'  Calvin  and  his  Friends.' 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  19,  1926,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  Eobert  A.  McCall,  K.C.Y.O., 
K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  13  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 
Captain  Victor  Alexander  Cazalet,  M.P.,  M.C.,  Fairlawne, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
William  Martineau,  Esq.,  27  Sloane  Court,  S.W.  1. 
Miss  Susan  Minet,  Hadham  Hall,  Little  Hadham,  Herts. 
William  Cooke  Kettle,  Esq.,  Ehowniar,  Towyn,  Merioneth. 

As  a  Fellow : 
The  City  of  Westminster  Public  Library. 

A  paper  entitled  '  Human  Documents  :  Secret  Causes  of 
the  Eeformation,'  by  C.  E.  Lart,  E.E.Hist.S.,  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Forty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
June  30,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Sir  Eobert  A. 
McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  (This 
Meeting  was  postponed  from  May  12  owing  to  the  General 
Strike.) 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  19  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S.,  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  Session. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Sir  Leonard  Powell,  Charingworth  Chase,  Campden,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Major  J.  K.  Sparrow,  Clonastin,  Ollerton,  Cheshire. 
Major  Eaymond  M.  Gorseline,  D.S.O.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Thomas  Cope,  Esq.,  Tankerton,  Whitstable. 

As  a  Fellow : 
The  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
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A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

Vice-Presidents.— The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eadnor  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Eobert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.  ;  William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  William 
Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Bomilly  Eoget,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Council— Henry  Martyn  Cadman-Jones,  Esq. ;  The  Eev. 
William  George  Cazalet,  D.D. ;  Sir  Thomas  Colyer  Colyer- 
Fergusson,  Bart. ;  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. ; 
Sir  Eobert  William  Dibdin ;  William  Grellier,  Esq.,  F.E.I.B.A.  ; 
Francis  de  Havilland  Hall,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. ;  Alfred  Herbert 
Lush,  Esq. ;  Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Brooke  Pechell,  Bart.,  E.A.M.C.  ; 
Carl  Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.E.C.S.Eng. ;  Orlando  Henry 
Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Council  given  below,  together 
with  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1925,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty- Second  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  Council  has  to  report  that  thirteen  new  Fellows  have 
been  elected  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  as  well  as  one 
Honorary  Fellow  and  one  Subscribing  Library.  A  library  in 
Germany,  which  had  subscribed  before  the  war,  has  also  been 
restored  to  the  list.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  number  of 
new  Fellows  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  last  Session,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
losses  by  death  and  resignation,  for  eleven  Fellows  have  died 
during  the  year  under  review  and  ten  have  thought  fit  to  tender 
their  resignations.  Two  Fellows  have  also  been  struck  off  the 
Eoll  for  non-payment  of  arrears  of  subscription.  The  final 
result  is,  therefore,  a  decrease  of  seven  in  the  total,  which  at  the 
time  of  preparing  this  Eeport  stands  at  298,  made  up  of  231 
ordinary  Fellows,  13  Honorary  Fellows,  and  54  Subscribing 
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Libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  this  total  will  be  further  increased 
by  elections  at  the  meeting  to  which  this  report  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  learnt  during  the 
year  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Charles 
Poyntz  Stewart,  who  filled  the  Presidential  Chair  with  con- 
spicuous ability  from  1914  to  1917.    On  several  occasions  he 
contributed  papers  to  the  Society.    The  last  of  these  was  in 
1919,  when  he  gave  an  account  of  religious  troubles  at  Nimes  in 
1815'  under  the  title  '  La  Terreur  Blanche.'    Prom  the  time 
when  he  originally  joined  the  Society  in  1909,  he  had  its  interests 
always  at  heart,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  left  to  the 
Society  a  sum  of  £100  as  well  as  some  valuable  books  and  papers. 
Another  valued  Fellow  passed  away  during  the  Session  in 
Mr.  Louis  Hooper  le  Bailly,  a  former  Member  of  Council  and 
for  many  years  Hon.  Auditor  to  the  Society.    The  Council 
wishes  also  to  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  its  sense  of  loss 
occasioned  by  the  death  in  April  of  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  who 
contributed  many  pedigrees  and  other  genealogical  information 
to  the  Society's  Proceedings,  and  whose  valuable  collection  of 
Huguenot  Pedigrees,  etc.,  was  deposited  before  his  death  at  the 
French  Hospital.    A  catalogue  of  these  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  Council  trusts  that  individual  Fellows  will  continue  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  Society  by  making  its  activities 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  thus  obtaining  the  increase  of 
Fellowship,  which  can  alone  bring  about  a  widening  in  its  work 
of  investigation  and  publication  of  matters  of  Huguenot 
history.  There  are  still  numerous  families  of  Huguenot  origin 
in  this  country,  including  some  very  distinguished  names, 
unrepresented  in  the  Poll  of  Fellowship. 

The  papers  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  following  the 
usual  dinners  of  Fellows  and  their  guests,  at  the  Hotel  Kussell, 
have  included  one  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the  Browning 
Fund,  entitled  '  Some  Troubles  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,'  read  in 
November  last,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Fletcher,  of  Oxford.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Cazalet  read  a  paper  on  '  Calvin  and  his  Friends,'  in  January, 
and  at  the  March  Meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  on  '  Secret 
Causes  of  the  Information  '  was  read.    It  is  regretted  that, 
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owing  to  the  General  Strike,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  has 
had  to  be  postponed  from  May  until  June.  All  these  papers, 
together  with  the  President's  Annual  Address,  will  be  published 
in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Proceedings,  which  will 
contain  other  items  of  interest,  including  the  catalogue  of  the 
collection  of  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  etc.,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  already  mentioned,  some  extracts  from  a 
'  Eegister  giving  a  list  of  French  Protestant  refugees  of  Bennes,' 
and  a  number  of  reviews  and  notes.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  notes  of  general  Huguenot  interest 
in  the  Proceedings,  and  a  correspondent  in  Paris  has  been 
appointed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

Part  II  of  Volume  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  was 
published  during  the  summer  of  1925,  and  Vol.  XXIX  of  the 
Quarto  Series  of  Publications  of  the  Society,  containing  the 
Eegisters  of  the  French  Churches  of  Leicester  Fields,  Glasshouse 
Street,  etc.,  London,  has  recently  been  issued  to  Fellows,  and 
the  transcription  of  further  Eegisters  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Westminster  Churches  is  in  hand.  In  this  connexion,  the 
Council  wishes  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  untiring  work 
of  Mr.  W.  Minet,  assisted  by  Miss  Minet,  in  editing  a  long  series 
of  these  Eegisters  with  an  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which 
reflects  masterly  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  field  bristling  with 
considerable  difficulties.  Other  material  still  unpublished 
includes  the  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books 
of  the  Weavers'  Company  of  London,  relating  to  foreign 
weavers,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller. 

Presentations  to  the  Society's  Library  (which,  as  is  well 
known  to  Fellows,  is  at  present  deposited  at  the  French 
Hospital)  embrace  a  considerable  quantity  of  periodical 
literature  from  corresponding  Societies,  etc.,  a  volume  by  our 
Honorary  Fellow,  Professor  John  Vienot,  of  Paris,  entitled 
'  Histoire  de  la  Eeforme  Francaise  des  origines  a  l'Edit  de 
Nantes/  a  memoir  of  Abraham  Portal  by  our  Vice-President, 
Sir  William  Portal,  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Crump  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Philippe  de  Mornay,  entitled  '  A  Huguenot  Family  of 
XVI  Century,'  and  pamphlets  on  Antoine  Benezet  and  La 
Maison  de  Calvin  by  M.  Jacques  Pannier,  Secretary  of  the 
Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais. 
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The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1925  are  appended  to  this 
report.  The  income  from  all  sources  is  shown  to  have  been 
£390  lis.  6d.,  compared  with  £489  17s.  lid.  for  the  previous 
year.  An  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  of  £85  17s.  4d.  is 
recorded,  but  a  cash  balance  of  £89  13s.  9d.  is  carried  forward. 
The  invested  funds  are  valued  at  £2192  9s.  4d.,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  figure  of  £2188  3s.  in  last  year's  report. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  the  Council  wishes  to  place 
on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  retiring 
President,  Sir  Eobert  McCall,  has  upheld  the  standard  of  the 
Society.  He  has  presided  at  every  meeting  during  his  three 
years'  term  of  office,  and  not  only  invested  his  annual  addresses 
with  rare  style  and  distinction,  but  himself  read  an  important 
paper  at  the  first  meeting  after  his  election  to  the  Presidential 
Chair  and  took  an  eloquent  part  in  the  discussions  at  the 
ordinary  meetings.  In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  whole- 
hearted manner  in  which  he  has  turned  his  ability  and  learning 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  that  are  well  known  to  the  Fellows 
who  attend  the  meetings,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
he  has  worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society's  interests, 
in  the  introduction  of  new  candidates  for  election  and  otherwise, 
which  should  earn  him  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  those  who  have 
the  Society's  well-being  at  heart. 

The  Council  also  wishes  to  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Auditors,  and  Secretary, 
for  their  work  during  the  Session,  and  its  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address  as  follows  : 

Addbess  to  the  Fobty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Sib  Kobebt 
Alfbed  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  Pbesident. 

You  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  tender  to  our 
excellent  officers  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their 
most  valuable  services. 

We  have  to  lament  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  sustained 
in  the    death    of   many  old  and   distinguished  members. 
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Mr.  Le  Bailly  was  always  keenly  interested  in  the  Society.  He 
had  been  a  Fellow  since  1889,  had  served  on  the  Council,  and  for 
rnany  years  had  been  one  of  our  hon.  auditors.  Mrs.  Walter 
Smith  joined  the  Society  in  1913.  Mr.  Mark  Hovell,  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  had  been  a  Fellow  since  1887.  His  reputa- 
tion extends  to  every  land  where  the  record  of  English  surgery 
is  known.  Perhaps  our  members  may  recall  with  sincere 
admiration  his  devoted  attendance  on  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany  in  his  last  illness.  Mr.  Cosmo  Komilly  had  been 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1909,  He  was  a  direct  repre- 
sentative of  this  illustrious  Huguenot  name.  I  have  also  to 
record  with  sincere  regret  the  loss  of  three  members  who  bore 
the  honoured  Huguenot  name  of  Portal.  Mr.  James  D.  Choisy, 
who  had  been  a  Fellow  for  over  nine  years,  died  a  few  weeks 

Our  Society  has  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  two  distinguished 
Fellows  to  whom  we  owe  the  grateful  appreciation  which  we  all 
gladly  pay.  I  mean  Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Poyntz  Stewart. 
On  the  foundation  of  our  Society  Mr.  Wagner  became  one  of  the 
original  Fellows.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  authority  in 
our  time  on  the  important  subject  of  Huguenot  genealogy. 
Intimately  related  to  many  distinguished  Huguenot  families, 
his  valuable  works  are  the  best  testimony  to  his  learning  of  the 
history  and  his  love  of  the  race.  So  long  ago  as  1867  he  became 
a  director  of  the  most  important  of  our  Huguenot  Charities,  the 
French  Hospital,  and  in  the  next  number  of  our  Proceedings 
our  members  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  account 
of  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  our  history  and  our  charity. 

Mr.  Poyntz  Stewart  was  so  well  known  to  most  of  us  and  so 
much  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  that  I  need  not  elaborate  the 
great  services  he  rendered  for  many  years  to  our  history  and  our 
literature.  As  President,  Vice-President  and  Member  of  Council, 
he  devoted  his  untiring  energies  to  the  direction  of  our  interests 
and  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Huguenot  history, 
of  which  he  had,  as  our  records  show,  a  unique  acquaintance 
both  in  France  and  in  the  lands  to  which  the  Huguenot  exiles 
carried  the  creed  of  industry  and  toleration. 

The  members  I  have  mentioned  whom  we  have  lost,  who 
have  passed  away  during  the  year,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
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are  striking  examples  of  the  saying  that  the  Huguenots  are 
a  long-lived  race.    They  enjoyed  as  Wordsworth  says  : 

'  An  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
To  lead  them  to  the  grave.' 

It  is  hoped  that  our  members  will  try  to  supply  their  places 
with  the  representatives  of  the  younger  Huguenot  generation, 
and  I  commend  to  them  this  duty  out  of  respect  to  the  names 
and  reputation  of  the  departed. 

In  our  Society,  custom  and  precedent  require  the  President 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  review  the  events  of  the  year,  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  custom  does  not  narrowly  limit  the  out- 
going President  to  the  events  of  one  year  when  he  is  delivering 
his  '  swan  song.'  Perhaps  I  am  taking  a  new  departure,  but 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  your  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  papers  and  discussions  have  taken,  and  the 
Society  itself  has  taken,  a  new  departure  and  a  wider  sweep. 
We  have  not  restricted  ourselves  to  the  immediate  personal 
Huguenot  history.  We  have  recognised  that  Huguenot  history 
is  but  a  small  patch  in  a  great  field  of  general  history,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  Huguenot  history  to 
recognise  not  only  the  influence  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
but  their  influence  on  the  people  to  whom  they  come,  and  the 
existing  policy  and  circumstances  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  received.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  chapter 
in  general  history  than  the  story  of  the  small  people  securing 
by  conquest,  or  peaceful  penetration,  a  commanding  position 
in  the  land  to  which  they  emigrate.  It  is  the  old  story  which 
the  Psalmist  tells  us  :  '  When  they  were  but  a  few  men  in 
number,  yea  very  few,  and  sojourners  in  the  land,  when  they 
went  about  from  one  Kingdom  to  another  people,  and  He 
increased  his  people  greatly,  and  made  them  stronger  than  their 
adversaries.'  History  supplies  us  with  many  examples  of  the 
twofold  blessing  of  emigration,  the  blessing  to  the  comers 
and  the  blessing  to  the  receivers,  but  perhaps  no  more  striking 
example  can  be  given  than  the  settlement  of  the  Huguenots  in 
England,  in  Ulster,  in  the  American  continent,  and  in  the 
Dutch  Settlement,  now  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    This  is 
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the  striking  inference  which  our  discussions  have  suggested. 
There  is  a  wide  field  of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot 
enterprise  which  has  not  been  explored,  and  which  I  suggest 
calls  loudly  for  exploration. 

In  1926  we  are  looking  back  on  historical  results.  We  can 
see  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  the  triumph  of  the  persecuted, 
and  the  almost  impotent  effort  of  the  persecutors.  We  can 
estimate  the  enlightened  hospitality  of  such  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  England  as  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth,  Latimer, 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Charles  II,  and  William  III.  We  can  see  what 
was  hidden  from  the  blinded  eyes  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
Lewis  XIV.  If  they  could  only  have  foreseen  they  would  have 
realised  that,  even  in  its  most  material  result,  persecution  does 
not  pay.  In  these  early  days  there  were  some  who  saw  and  some 
who  could  not  see.  Philip  II  of  Spain  said  he  would  rather  rule 
over  a  nation  of  corpses  than  over  a  nation  of  heretics.  Colbert, 
the  Huguenot  Finance  Minister  of  Lewis  XIV,  said  he  preferred 
the  freedom  of  the  French  manufacturers,  largely  Huguenot, 
to  the  Spanish  control  of  the  richest  mines  of  Peru,  and 
Colbert's  policy  and  preference  were  founded  on  the  enterprise 
and  toleration  of  the  Huguenot  race. 

Avoiding,  as  I  hope,  all  vain  repetition,  but  knowing  that 
memories  are  not  all  retentive,  I  venture  to  recall  some 
interesting  features  of  the  papers  and  periods  we  have  dis- 
cussed. It  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  recall  the  spoken  word 
when  the  spoken  word  was  interesting  even  before  the  word 
is  recorded  in  print.  Long  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, or,  rather,  the  excommunication  of  Luther  in  1520 — and 
that  may  be  taken  as  the  initial  date  of  the  Keformation — the 
fugitive  routes  from  the  Continent  to  Canterbury  were  ways 
that  had  become  familiar  to  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  worship 
at  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  We  have  recorded  the 
far-seeing  and  Christian  hospitality  extended  to  the  refugees 
by  the  leaders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kent.  The  exiles  soon 
realised  that  they  were  in  a  land  where  no  penalty  followed 
upon  their  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  conscience. 
Nay  more,  they  realised  in  their  first  experience  in  England 
the  proud  claim  which  Curran  made  200  years  later — that  1  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Law  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and 
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inseparable  from  British  soil,  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on 
British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy  and 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.'  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Curran  was  speaking  the  language 
of  hope.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Emerson, 
the  great  American  essayist,  was  writing  the  language  of  fact 
when  he  addresses  England — '  We  see  her  in  her  old  age  not 
decrepit  but  young,  and  still  daring  to  believe  in  her  power  of 
indurance  and  expansion — Mother  of  heroes  with,  strength  still 
equal  to  the  time,  still  wise  to  entertain  and  swift  to  execute 
the  policy  which  the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind  require  at 
the  present  hour,  and  thus  only  hospitable  to  the  foreigner  and 
truly  a  home  to  the  thoughtful  and  generous  who  are  born  in 
the  soil.  So  be  it.  So  let  it  be.'  And  Emerson's  tribute 
to  England — '  hospitable  to  the  foreigner  and  truly  a  home 
to  the  thoughtful  and  generous  ' — is  perhaps  more  generally 
appreciated  now  than  it  was  when  first  published  in  1856. 

Calvin,  as  Mr.  Cazalet  told  us,  gave  to  the  Huguenot 
churches,  and  communities  wherever  Huguenot  influence  spread, 
their  constitution,  their  Courts  and  their  discipline,  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  narrowness  of  some  of  his  rules  and 
doctrines,  they  were  adopted  by  the  communities,  and  after- 
wards received  the  sanction  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  debt  of  great  historical  importance  which 
Huguenots  owe  to  Calvin.  From  the  treasure  house  the 
Psalms  of  David,  whether  in  prose  or  rough  verse,  were  wedded 
to  simple  music,  and  from  these  simple  songs  for  many  years 
Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  drew  inspiration. 

When  Marot's  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  first 
published  they  were  sung  to  popular  airs  by  all  from  Henry  II 
of  France  down  to  his  humblest  subject.  But  soon  the  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  set  to  popular 
music,  became  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Eeformed 
Church.  Calvin  had  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  complete 
version  of  the  metrical  psalms  for  public  use,  for  in  Calvin  the 
genius  for  philosophy  and  government  had  not  destroyed  his 
natural  taste  for  poetry.  And  it  was  this  poetry  which  nerved 
the  arm  of  the  Huguenot  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  sustained 
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his  courage  in  defeat,  and  which  expressed  his  last  prayer  when 
he  approached  the  scaffold  or  the  stake,  there  to  gain  a  martyr's 
crown. 

One  of  the  most  acute  phases  of  the  controversy  of  the 
Eeformation  was  recalled  by  the  discussion  on  the  troublesome 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — I  say  troublesome  because,  as 
Hallam  points  out,  the  controversy  was  so  important  to  the 
Keformers  and  the  old  Church  that  Luther  was  driven  to  invent 
or  proclaim  a  doctrine  of  his  own,  which  he  called  '  consub- 
stantiation.'  Like  other  compromises,  this  doctrine  supplied 
Theologians  and  metaphysicians  with  a  subject  fruitful  of  con- 
troversy. It  was,  as  Hallam  says,  indeed  '  a  rock  on  which 
the  Eeformation  was  nearly  shipwrecked.'  I  never  hear  a 
discussion  on  this  subject  without  recalling  the  old  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  was,  as  the  play  described,  still 
standing  '  Twixt  axe  and  Crown.'  When  she  had  been  released 
from  her  rigorous  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  enjoyed  the 
comparative  liberty  of  Hampton  Court,  her  sister,  Queen  Mary, 
sent  a  Jesuit  Confessor  to  convert  her  to  the  crucial  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Elizabeth  was,  however,  a  match  for  the 
Confessor.  She  had  made  herself  familiar  with  the  contro- 
versy ;  she  had  also  learned  the  early  attempts  of  the  school 
of  poetry  which  now  bears  her  name.  She  heard  all  the 
arguments  that  the  Confessor  urged,  and  then  she  wrote  at 
once  the  well-known  verse,  which  the  lay  student  of  history 
reads  with  abiding  enjoyment.  It  is  given  in  the  admirable 
'  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth  '  by  the  late  Bishop  Mandell 
Creighton  : 

'  Christ  was  the  Word  :  He  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  His  words  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it.' 

There  is  no  record  of  what  the  Confessor  thought  or  said  ; 
perhaps  as  he  pondered  this  clever  and  enigmatic  verse,  he 
adapted  the  reluctant  lament  of  King  David  and  murmured 
'  the  Daughter  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me.' 

To  us  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  like  looking  back  from 
light  into  darkness  to  recall,  as  Mr.  Lart  recalled,  the  barbarous 
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attempts  made  to  compel  the  Protestants  of  France  to  join 
the  Church  of  Kome,  by  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  living  and 
the  indignities  offered  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

When  Lecky  tells  us  of  the  defence  or  the  apology  of  this 
species  of  persecutor,  that  he  conscientiously  felt  that  any 
barbarity  was  justified  in  order  that  the  persecutor  might  save 
the  soul  of  the  heretic,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  real 
believer  in  the  gospel  of  charity  can  have  honestly  accepted  this 
degrading  doctrine. 

Mr.  Courtauld  has  given  us  a  continuation  of  Huguenot 
history  of  the  most  interesting  commercial  importance,  in  the 
paper  which  shows,  in  order,  the  development  of  Huguenot 
initiative  and  the  history  of  the  industry  still  associated  with  a 
distinguished  Huguenot  name.  As  I  listened  to  that  admirable 
paper,  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  justice  has  yet  been 
done  to  Huguenot  teaching  and  Huguenot  schools,  the  results 
of  which  are  shown  in  Huguenot  enterprise  and  Huguenot 
commerce.  Perhaps  some  of  our  members  who  have  read  the 
instructive  articles  in  The  Times  newspaper  on  Artificial  Silk 
have  also  thought  here  is  a  branch  of  the  history  of  Huguenot 
energy  and  beneficence  that  might  well  be  further  explored. 

Mr.  Manchee  has  recalled  our  attention  to  the  places  and 
houses  in  London  where  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot 
endeavour  have  given  to  house  and  street  historical  interest 
which  local  histories  do  not  adequately  record.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  his  identification  of  some  Huguenot  places 
with  the  characters  and  events  in  Dickens's  novels.  Some  of 
our  members,  whose  knowledge  of  London  is  like  Sam  Weller's, 
'  extensive  and  peculiar,'  may  find  the  raw  material  of  such 
instructive  papers  in  the  admirable  contributions  to  our 
transactions  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Minet,  and  so  attach  the  names 
and  places  of  Huguenot  history  to  the  characters  associated 
with  them  in  English  History  and  English  Komance. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  a  most  interesting 
paper  was  that  in  which  Professor  Eoget  told  of  the  striking 
instance  of  the  continuity  of  Huguenot  history,  when  in  one 
pregnant  sentence  he  said  that  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian 
servant  of  two  Crowns,  the  Huguenot  who  was  in  1918  but 
the  successor  of  Admiral  Coligny  of  1572,  was  the  victim  of 
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the  misunderstanding  of  his  age,  like  his  great  predecessor. 
His  reference  to  Geneva  in  the  early  days  of  the  Keformation 
reminded  us  of  another  and  a  later  struggle  in  the  same  historic 
city.  Geneva  has  been  the  seat  of  the  struggles  and  turmoils 
of  leagues  from  the  Eeformation  to  the  present  time.  She 
has  been  the  heart  of  great  commotions,  and  perhaps  those 
who  followed  the  reports  of  the  latest  efforts  for  peace  in  the 
discussions  of  the  League  of  Nations  recalled  the  noisy  disputes 
in  the  time  of  Calvin.  The  disputants  and  the  people  who 
listened  from  outside,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  result  of 
expected  peace,  may  have  reminded  us  of  Tennyson's  verse  in 
'  In  Memoriam  '  : 

'  But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 
And  hear  the  household  jar  within.' 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  illuminating  paper  on  Sancroft,  has  given 
us  the  picture  of  the  Huguenot  Churches  in  the  troublous  times 
of  James  II,  a  history  which  could  only  have  been  given  by  an 
English  scholar  who  was  familiar  with  the  unpublished  records 
of  the  time  not  known  to  the  ordinary  student  of  history. 
Above  all,  he  revealed  to  us  a  great  apostle  of  English  liberty 
who,  in  spite  of  what  we  now  think  are  narrow  constitutional 
views,  did  much  to  proclaim  and  to  enforce  the  Huguenot  creed 
of  toleration,  which,  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  regard  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  was  then  imperfectly  understood.  But  he 
did  more  than  this.  In  a  time  of  great  peril  for  the  community 
and  for  the  individual,  he  had  the  courage  to  restate  the  con- 
stitutional position,  which  has  to  be  restated  whether  the 
oppressor  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people  is  a  tyrant  or 
a  clique.  Sancroft's  courage  was  characteristically  English. 
We  have  all  seen  such  courage  in  its  most  patriotic  form  in  the 
last  month.  If  the  price  of  liberty  is  the  continuity  of  eternal 
vigilance,  we  may  all  feel  proud  that  the  late  events  have  shown 
in  most  expressive  form  that  this  spirit  is  not  dead  or  even 
sleeping. 

Nearly  250  years  ago  the  English  people  revolted  against 
the  tyranny  of  James  II,  thinly  disguised  under  the  name  of 
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a  general  toleration.  Last  month  the  English  people  in  the 
same  spirit  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  a  general  strike. 
Tennyson,  who  did  so  often  and  so  well  express  the  event  and 
the  spirit  which  it  evoked,  has  given  us  the  story  in  memorable 
lines  : 

'  What !  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from  our  prime, 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime  ? 

Shall  we  fear  foes  ?    Our  own  we  never  feared. 
From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung  our  claims. 

Pricked  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  reared, 
We  flung  the  burthen  of  the  second  James.' 

There  are  some  points  where  English  history  and  Huguenot 
story  unite  in  sympathetic  fortitude.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  for  his  luminous  example. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  historic  incidents  of  Huguenot 
story  from  1520  to  the  present  time  referred  to  in  the  papers 
and  discussions  during  the  last  three  years. 

I  have  refrained  from  dealing  with  the  earlier  history  of 
Huguenot  emigration,  which  I  tried  to  sketch  in  my  papers  on 
'  The  Huguenots  in  Ulster,'  and  '  The  Huguenots  in  Kent.' 
I  have  tried  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  members  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  Huguenot  history  to  the  wide  fields  of  that 
history  as  yet  ungleaned. 

When  we  have  said  that  the  Huguenots  in  France  were 
nearly  wiped  out  by  persecution,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
some  French  criticisms,  which  I  have  lately  read,  assert  that 
even  now  the  Huguenots  have  more  than  their  proper  proportion 
of  high  Government  positions  in  modern  France.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  may  be  asserted  that  if  there  are  now  fewer 
Huguenots  in  France,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  world  proud  of  the  Huguenot 
blood  running  in  their  veins  and  the  Huguenot  tradition 
warming  their  hearts,  who  in  numbers  far  exceed  the  original 
victims  of  religious  tyranny. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  have  too  often  referred  to 
the  phases  of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  influence  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  adequately  investigated.  In  the  last 
few  days  I  have  had  some  striking  reminders  of  my  suggestion. 
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A  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr.  Marais,  who  is  a  Member 
of  the  Bar  at  Johannesburg,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
original  Hugnenot  settlers,  has  recalled  my  recollections  to 
the  settlement  of  the  first  Hnguenots  in  South  Africa  He 
has  reminded  me  of  the  subsequent  mingling  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Huguenot  races,  of  the  mingling  of  the  names  of  the  Dutch 
and  Huguenot,  and  the  varying  pronunciations  of  words  which 
mark  the  different  origins  of  the  two  people  who  are  now 
happily  united  under  a  Central  Government.  This  union  the 
Prince  of  Wales,in  his  memorable  visit  to  South  Africa  empha- 
sised when  he  received  his  warmest  welcome  from  the  old  town 
of  Huguenot,  where  the  original  Huguenot  settlers  planted 
their  first  vines  in  Cape  Colony. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  from  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  South  Carolina  an  interesting  record  of  their  cele- 
bration of  the  first  Huguenot  emigration  to  the  American 
Continent,  now  the  United  States  of  America.    In  1562,  ten 
vears  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Cohgny  sent  a 
devoted  band  of  Huguenots  to  find  a  settlement  on  the  then 
unknown  Eastern  Coast  of  what  is  now  South  Carolina.  Under 
their  leader,  Jean  Bibout,  they  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  what 
is  now  Charles  Fort  on  Paris  Island.    It  became  a  place  ot 
security  against  the  barbarous  Indians,  and  the  more  cruel  and 
relentless  Spaniards.    On  this  site  of  the  old  Stockade  Fort, 
the  United  States  Government  has  now  erected  a  suitable 
monument,  which,  on  March  27  last,  was  dedicated  m  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  descendants  of  the  Huguenot 
refugees.    This  is  the  beginning  of  Huguenot  history  m  the 
great  Bepublic  of  the  West.    Huguenot  Societies  now  flourish 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  our  historical  students  do  not  give  us  a  paper  on  this 
most  interesting  story  of  the  Huguenot  light  planted  m  the 
West 

Our  good  friend,  M.  Pannier,  the  Secretary  of  the  corre- 
sponding Huguenot  Society  in  Paris,  writes  on  April  24,  request- 
ing me  to  convey  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  officers  of  his 
Society,  including  himself,  for  the  success  of  our  annual  meeting. 

We  have  also  received  from  Professor  Dez  of  the  University 
of  La  Bochelle  a  very  friendly  letter  announcing  the  publication 
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of  a  history  by  the  Society  of  that  historic  city  of  the  Protes- 
tants who  took  part  in  the  religious  wars,  and  of  those  who 
emigrated  to  England  and  to  the  American  Continent.  He 
adds  that  many  members  of  our  Society  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  read  the  important  work.  Our  Hon.  Secretary  has  acknow- 
ledged the  letter  and  sent  him  the  list  of  our  officers.  Perhaps 
our  members  will  welcome  this  new  section  of  Huguenot  history, 
though  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  English  power  and  English 
diplomacy,  that  the  capital  of  the  Huguenots  was  left  to  its 
fate.  It  may  be  that,  as  Eanke  says  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  far-seeing  statesmen,  the  policy  of  the  Huguenots  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  party  and  the  anti- 
Spanish  party  in  Europe.  But  our  friends,  in  what  Macaulay 
aptly  termed  the  '  proud  city  of  the  waters,'  may  be  assured 
that  we  shall  read  their  book  with  pride  and  sympathy. 

I  welcome  the  communications  which  show  that  our 
Society  and  our  activities  are  becoming  more  widely  known  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  sym- 
pathy among  the  students  of  Huguenot  history  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  sympathy  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
our  members  to  maintain  and  extend.  History  and  Literature 
are  the  heritage  of  all,  and  in  our  small  corner  of  Universal 
History  we  are  doing  something  to  promote  the  universal 
search  for  historic  truth,  which  is  the  surest  bond  of  universal 
sympathy  and  the  great  security  of  universal  peace. 

And  so,  during  three  years,  we  have  recalled  a  good  deal 
of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  co-operation.  We  have 
traced  the  emigration  of  the  casual  fugitives  before  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  We  have  marked  the  far-seeing  states- 
manship of  those  who  welcomed  '  the  gentle  and  industrious 
strangers.'  We  have  recalled  the  generous  hospitality  and  the 
warm  welcome  of  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth,  Latimer,  Cranmer, 
and  Parker.  We  have  emphasised  the  wise  and  generous 
imperialism  of  Milton,  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  and  William  III. 
We  have  stressed  the  adopted  patriotism  of  the  Huguenot  who 
joined  in  resisting  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  freely  volunteered 
for  the  victorious  armies  of  William  III.  W^e  have  given  loyal 
recognition  to  '  the  heroes  of  Industry,'  who,  in  Kent,  Spital- 
fields,  Norfolk,  Coventry,  Essex,  and  Ulster,  rendered  great 
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service  to  the  progress  of  Huguenot  commercial  success  in 
England  and  Ireland.    We  have  recalled  the  distinguished 
names  of  Huguenots  who  in  Law,  Banking,  Divinity,  and 
Philanthropy,  did  credit  to  the  genius  and  reputation  of  the 
race    We  have  honoured  such  illustrious  names  as  Kigaud, 
Crommelin,    Perrin,    Lefroy,  LeFanu,  Trench,  Martineau, 
Komilly,  and  Garrick.    We  have  not  forgotten  the  humble 
pioneers  of  industry  and  toleration  who  '  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  '  wrote  in  their  lives  '  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor  '    Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  original 
tradition  and  policy  of  our  Society  to  preserve  and  transmit  to 
our  successors  the  ideals  of  loyalty  to  constitutional  government 
and  loyalty  to  individual  liberty  which  are  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  who  struggled  to  secure  acceptance  for 
them  in  their  home  in  France  and  carried  with  them  m  their 
exile  to  foreign  lands  the  energy,  industry,  and  toleration  still 
surviving  in  their  descendants  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  King's  Dominions 
beyond  the  sea. 
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£>ome  CrmiWes  of  arrfibtsfyop  Bancroft 

By  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER  (Oxford). 

4  From  Celtic  woods  is  chased  the  wolfish  crew, 
But  ah  !  some  pity  e'en  to  brutes  is  due.' 

Dkyden,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

Part  i,  lines  235-36. 

When  Mr.  Austen-Leigh  invited  me  to  undertake  to  deliver 
a  lecture  to  your  Society  on  some  subject  connected  with  the 
history  of  your  ancestors,  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  that  history,  and  could  in  fact  only  '  get 
it  up.'  He  did  not  seem  daunted  by  this  prospect  ;  but, 
when  I  began  to  try  to  get  it  up,  I  was  myself  very  much 
daunted.  And  every  step  that  I  have  taken  towards  getting  it 
up  has  rather  increased  than  alleviated  my  fears.  Not  the 
short  six  months  that  I  had  at  my  disposal,  but  six  years  of 
such  assiduous  labour  as  a  man  getting  on  towards  seventy  can 
hardly  hope  to  give,  would  have  been  necessary  to  get  any  real 
grip  of  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  Eefugees  in 
England.  I  have,  however,  chosen  this  particular  fragment  of 
the  subject  mainly  because  my  friend  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
whose  advice  I  asked,  said  '  Try  the  Tanner  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian.'  For  I  had  early  realised  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  talk  to  your  learned  Society  out  of  the  '  print-books,'  with 
all  of  which,  including  your  own  admirable  series  of  '  Publica- 
tions '  you  are  all  probably  far  more  familiar  than  I  am. 
So,  after  a  brief  skimming  of  Weiss,  Durrant- Cooper,  Agnew 
and  Schickler,  I  plunged  into  the  Tanner  Catalogue  in  the 
Bodleian  and  hunted  up  all  the  references  that  I  could  find  to 
the  French  Protestant  Eefugees  at  the  period  of  the  Bevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  documents  illustrative  of  their 
history  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you  to-day  come  largely 
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out  of  the  ninety-second  volume  of  that  Collection.  There  are 
nearly  500  volumes  in  all,  mostly  slender  small  folios  (though 
some  are  thick),  containing  on  the  average  250  pages  each. 
They  are  in  very  fair  preservation,  considering  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  spent  a  considerable  time  under  water,  when  the 
barge,  in  which  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Oxford,  managed 
to  get  itself  sunk  in  the  Thames  on  the  way.1  There  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  no  order  of  the  MSS.  in  each  volume  ;  though 
Bishop  Tanner,  or  someone  after  him,  evidently  made  some 
attempt  at  arrangement  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  had  abandoned 
it  long  before  he  reached  the  ninety-second  volume.  There  are 
a  great  many  duplicates,  and  copies  of  many  of  the  letters  may 
also  be  found  scattered  in  the  great  Eawlinson  Collection  of 
MSS.  which  is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  I  have  not 
explored. 

After  reading  some  distance  into  the  Tanner  Collection 
it  seemed  to  me  that  some  sort  of  story  could  be  hammered 
out  if  I  could  take  some  one  character  as  the  centre  of  it. 
And  no  one  seemed  so  ready  to  assume  the  position  of  hero  as 
William  Sancroft,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1677 
to  1691.  For  although  The  Befuge  was  firmly  established  in 
England  127  years  before  his  installation,  and  had  indeed  been 
increasing  in  numbers  and,  with  some  fluctuations,  in  wealth, 
and  in  influence  on  English  life,  ever  since,  the  greatest  increase 
of  all  naturally  came,  as  you  all  know,  between  1681  (the  year 
of  Louis  XIV's  infamous  edict  for  '  conversion  at  seven  years 
old  ')  and  1688,  the  date  of  the  English  Revolution,  which, 
while  giving  a  final  security  to  the  exiles,  was  really  the  first 
step  towards  their  abandonment  of  the  hope  of  return  to  their 
native  country  and  therefore  towards  their  fusion  into  the 
several  ranks  of  English  society.    And  it  was  Sancroft  to  whom 


i  This  is  correctly  mentioned  in  the  D.N.B.,  which  no  doubt  took  it  from 
W  D  MMr&y' a  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  p.  209  :  he  is  no  doubt  quoting  Hearne  s 
Collections,  vol.  xi,  pp.  9,  16,  21  (Oxf .  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  lxxii),  and  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine,  vol.  ii,  p.  583  (January  1732),  which  dates  the  shipwreck  to  December 
1731  It  is  there  stated  that  Tanner  bought  Sancroft  s  papers  from 
Mr  Bateman,  a  bookseller,  who  had  bought  them  from  Sancroft  s  nephew. 
The  Bodleian  tradition  is  that  Hearne  hung  the  paper  sheets  to  dry  on  hues 
on  the  roof  of  the  Library.  Tanner,  whose  early  preferments  were  in  the 
dioceses  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  became  Canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1724  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph  in  1732,  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  by  will  in  1733,  and 
died  in  1735.    He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  1G96-1701. 
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had  ultimately  to  be  referred  many  of  the  thorny  questions 
which,  during  those  seven  years,  their  arrival  threw  on  to  the 
somewhat  quaking  foundations  of  the  English  Church  and 
State.  What  manner  of  man  was  he  ?  It  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  His  family  is  still  represented  in  that  of 
the  late  John  Sancroft  Holmes  of  Gawdy  Hall,  near  Harleston 
in  Norfolk,  descendants  of  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  himself. 
And  some  sweet  savour  of  him  still  lingers  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  Fressingfield,  Suffolk,  a  little  south  of  the  Norfolk 
border,  at  which  he  was  born  of  yeoman-landowning  family 
in  1617,  and  to  which  he  retired,  when  forcibly  evicted  from 
Lambeth  as  a  Non-juror,  in  1691.  Here  he  died  two  years 
later,  somewhat  in  the  character  of  an  '  Anglican  Saint,'  in 
a  house  which  he  had  recently  built  as  a  retreat  for  his  old  age. 
He  bequeathed  to  the  parish  a  small  benefaction  for  education, 
and  for  increase  of  the  vicar's  stipend,  which  still  exists  and 
in  1900  produced  £42  a  year.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  but 
in  the  churchyard,  not  in  the  church,  which  he  refused  to  enter 
on  his  return  home,  since  prayers  had  to  be  offered  there  for 
a  King  and  Queen  whom  he  would  not  regard  as  his  lawful 
sovereigns.  This  pietas  was  hereditary  :  his  father,  Francis 
Sancroft,  had  died  of  grief  three  weeks  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  In  private  life  the  Archbishop  was  a  man  of  some 
humour,  but  of  a  quaint  rather  than  an  elegant  kind,  delighting 
in  the  play  of  words,  almost  in  puns,  whether  Latin  or  English  ; 
there  are  some  forty  tiny  volumes  of  c  commonplace-books '  of 
his  in  the  Bodleian  (on  the  next  shelf  to  the  Tanner  Collection), 
filled  with  extracts  from  the  Fathers  jostling  with  copies  of 
letters  and  with  witty  rhymes  of  the  day,  in  a  handwriting 
which  is  singularly  crabbed  and  small  without  being  at  all 
illegible  ;  one  would  say  that,  like  Pope,  he  was  '  paper- 
sparing.'  It  is  the  same  with  his  more  serious  letters 
preserved  in  the  Tanner  Collection  ;  he  writes  up  to  the  very 
margin,  squeezes  his  lines  together,  erases  freely  and  thickly, 
and  inserts  corrections  by  sheer  force  where  there  is  hardly 
room  for  them.  Almost  every  letter  he  received  is  endorsed 
by  his  own  hand,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  for  what  he  used 
his  chaplains,  of  whom  he  had  several,  and  his  secretaries,  if  he 
had  any.    Sancroft's  successive  promotions  had  come  to  him, 
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after  the  Bestoration,  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  sought  none  of  them  ;  indeed  he  must  have  mainly 
felt  surprise  when  he  was  nominated  as  Sheldon's  successor, 
and  had,  perhaps,  never  time  allowed  him  to  recover  fully  from 
that  surprise.  It  is  commonly  said  that  he  was  advanced  by  the 
Catholic  party,  who  dreaded  the  uncompromising  temper  of  the 
vigorous  Bishop  of  London,  Henry  Compton.  But  I  find  no 
trace  in  any  of  the  letters  that  Compton  showed  the  least 
disloyalty  (he  did  occasionally  show  some  impatience)  towards 
his  Primate  ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  any  compliance 
on  Sancroft's  own  part  with  the  Scarlet  Woman  in  whatever 
shape  she  presented  herself. 

I  ought,  however,  here  to  say  that  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  letters  addressed  to  an  individual  without  getting  a  sight  of 
his  answers  is  not  unlike  the  hearing  of  a  man  talking  through 
a  telephone  where  you  do  not  hear  the  replies.  A  few  of 
Sancroft's  replies  are  quoted,  by  historians  of  The  Befuge,  as 
existing  among  the  State  Papers  in  the  Becord  Office  ;  more 
perhaps  remain  in  MS.  at  Lambeth,  but  I  have  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  search  in  these  places.  A  very  few  are 
quoted  in  d'Oyly's  prosaic  but  accurate  Life  of  Sancroft 
(2  vols.,  1821),  and  there  are  just  one  or  two  in  the  Tanner 
Collection.  So  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the 
workings  of  the  Archbishop's  mind  ;  but  on  the  whole  one  gets 
an  impression  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  so  cruelly 
and  unfairly  given  us  by  Burnet.  He  appears  as  a  man  of 
much  hesitation  but  sound  principle,  and  very  much  perplexed 
by  the  situation  in  which  he  found  his  Church  and  himself. 
I  cannot  pretend  that  he  emerges  from  the  story  as  a  great 
'  prince  of  the  Church,'  but,  on  thinking  over  the  long  list  of 
Archbishops,  I  can  see  few  who  would  have  handled  the  serious 
crisis  with  which  he  was  confronted  with  more  skill  or  less 
partiality.1  The  whole  pitch,  if  I  may  use  a  phrase  of  slang, 
had  been  queered  by  William  Laud,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
put  back  the  clock  (often  by  the  most  odious  methods),  and 

i  In  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  pp.  87,  166,  cat.  45,  are  two  copies,  both  undated 
but  guessable  at  1686-87,  in  Sancroft's  hand,  of  the  long  set  of  Orders  m 
Council  from  1550  to  1662,  giving  permission  to  Foreign  Churches  in  England 
to  use  their  own  form  of  worship.  This  looks  as  if  the  Archbishop  were  hunting 
up  precedents  and  confirms  my  opinion  of  his  uncertainty. 
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to  put  back  upon  the  English  Church  doctrines,  disciplines, 
and  trappings  which  she  had  thrown  off  at  the  Eeformation 
and  which  English  laymen  simply  would  not  and  will  not  stand. 
Had  Laud  never  become  a  martyr,  and  thereby  founded 
a  school  and  a  tradition,  the  Church  of  England  would  not 
have  been  paying  the  penalty  of  his  mistakes  in  the  anarchy 
of  our  own  days. 

Sancroft  had  unquestionably  grown  up  as  a  moderate 
Laudian  ;  he  was  not  thirty-two  at  the  date  of  Charles  I's 
death,  and  every  year  that  he  had  passed  since  then  (the  last 
three  of  them  in  exile),  until  the  Eestoration,  had  probably 
developed  his  attachment  to  Laudian  views.  The  misdeeds 
of  that  school  of  Churchmen  were  forgotten  when  it  was  perse- 
cuted and  when  the  inspired  tinkers  and  cobblers  reigned  in  its 
stead.  But  nothing  comes  back  from  exile  and  persecution 
the  same,  and  (though  I  may  probably  expect  some  criticism 
from  some  of  my  hearers  on  this  point)  I  feel  inclined  to  state, 
quite  openly,  my  belief  that  it  was  not  the  Laudian,  or  even 
a  Laudian,  Church  that  was  restored  in  1660.  The  externals 
were,  and  had  to  remain,  somewhat  Laudian  (though  even  this 
may  easily  be  overstated),  because  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer 
Book  (hardly  ever  so  interpreted  before  Laud's  time)  seemed 
to  make  them  so.  But  the  spirit  which  underlay  them,  and  in 
which  most  clergymen  and  all-but-all  laymen  understood  them, 
was  a  tolerant  one  such  as  had  prevailed  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  was  to  prevail  in  the  long  interval  between  Tillotson  and 
the  Oxford  Movement.  Of  that  spirit  Gilbert  Sheldon,  the 
second  of  the  Eestoration  Archbishops  1663-77,  was  a  fairer 
exponent  than  has  generally  been  believed. 

Like  Sancroft,  he  was  Laudian  by  tradition  and  upbringing  ; 
he  was  far  too  strong  a  supporter  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
principle,  but  in  practice  he  seems  to  have  known  where  to 
stop,  and  he  was  certainly  favourable  to  the  Foreign  Beformed 
Churches.  Sancroft  as  certainly  wished  to  be  the  same,  but 
perhaps  lacked  the  breadth  of  mind  which  was  conspicuous  in 
Sheldon.  Sheldon's  attitude  is  well  shown  in  the  somewhat 
famous  case  of  John  Six,  silkweaver  and  leading  elder  in  the 
congregation  of  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury,  concerning  which 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  documents. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Bourchier,  Vicar- General,  in  May  1676,  excom- 
municated M.  Six  for  having  been  married  by  Pastor  Vital 
Delon  in  the  Crypt  without  having  had  his  banns  proclaimed 
in  the  parish  church,  and  suspended  Delon  for  performing  the 
marriage  :  '  these  people,'  he  writes,  '  are  not  refugees,  nor 
even  their  children,  but  only  descendants  of  refugees  :  are  the 
privileges  allowed  to  aliens  as  such  to  be  extended  to  their 
remote  descendants  ?  ' 1  Although  it  was  not  unusual  for 
The  Eefuge  to  have  its  banns  proclaimed  in  the  parishes  of  its 
residence  as  well  as  in  its  French  Church,  the  Doctor  (who  was, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls)  was  evidently  '  trying 
it  on.'  The  congregation  at  once  petitioned  Sheldon  against 
such  a  violation  of  their  privileges.2  Better  still,  Compton, 
in  the  office  and  the  very  spirit  of  his  predecessor  Grindal, 
wrote  at  once,  May  16,  1676,  what  in  modern  slang  would  be 
called  '  a  snorter  '  to  Sheldon  3  : 

'  My  Lord, — Not  having  so  sudden  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on 
you  as  the  business  of  the  enclosed  may  require  I  thought  fit  to 
kiss  your  hands  with  this  letter.  Finding  this  petition  upon  the 
Councel  table  I  thought  it  would  not  be  so  much  for  the  service  of 
the  church  to  have  it  read  there  as  that  the  King  should  take  it  of! 
and  refer  it  to  your  discretion.  Which  accordingly  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  do,  and  would  have  your  Grace  take  a  speedy  care  to 
hinder  further  clamours  of  this  kind.  You  know  they  have  a  broad- 
seal  for  their  exemption,  and  whether  it  be  a  time  to  break  in  upon 
such  a  privilege  now  you  are  best  able  to  judge.  They  have  hitherto 
given  no  offence  to  our  church  but  most  of  them  do  as  much  conform 
to  it  as  to  their  own,  and  in  all  things  else  have  the  character  of  quiet 
people.  But  all  this  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you.— I  am, 
My  Lord,  Your  Grace's  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 


Sheldon  answers  with  a  strongly  worded  order,  written  at  his 
dictation  by  Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  to  Mr.  Hirst,  the  Registrar 
[of  the  Prerogative  Court  ?],  and  M.  Dubois,  June  8,  to  release 
John  and  Mary  Six  from  excommunication  and  Delon  from 
suspension,  stating  that  he  has  already  written  to  Dr.  Bourchier 
to  the  same  effect.    Delon  was  minister  in  the  Crypt  1666-86. 


'  H.  London.' 


1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  162,  cat.  82. 

2  Ibid.  p.  158,  cat.  78. 


3  Ibid.  p.  164,  cat.  83  (holograph). 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  successive  immigrations  of 
your  particular  ancestors  were  of  very  great  weight  in  shaping 
and  denning  the  resistance  to  Laudianism  ;  and  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  commonsense  of  our  people  that  they  were  able, 
from  admiration  of  your  noble  patience,  to  sink  not  only  their 
jealous  insular  hatred  of  foreigners,  but  their  well-founded  fears 
that  you  would  overwork  them  in  industries  and  undersell 
them  in  their  own  markets.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute 
this  to  any  exalted  Christian  charity,  for  it  was  far  more 
grounded  on  that  entire  detestation  of  Popery  in  which,  it  used 
to  be  said,  the  religion  of  this  country  chiefly  consisted.1 
This  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  that  you  brought  with 
you.  You  had  lived  among  Catholics  for  several  generations, 
and,  though  you  had  often  fought  them,  down  to  1598,  occa- 
sionally even  to  1629,  you  belonged  to  the  same  Latin  stock, 
to  the  same  clever  and  tolerant  French  people,  of  which, 
intellectually  as  industrially,  you  were  the  fine  fleur.  At  the 
height  of  your  persecution  you  had  received  kindness  and  pro- 
tection from  a  very  large  number  of  Catholics,  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  five  out  of  six  of  you  to  escape 
had  not  their  pity  for  you,  and  their  detestation  of  the  cruel 
measures  of  your  King,  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  five 
out  of  six  of  thinking  Frenchmen. 

You  will  be  weary  of  this  long  preface,  but  you  will  perhaps 
see  that  I  am  approaching  by  a  roundabout  way  the  point 
which  I  hope  to  illustrate  by  documents.  That  point  is  to 
what  extent  conformity  with  the  English  Church  was  to  be 
expected,  or  was  exacted,  from  you  when  you  arrived.  As 
you  all  know,  your  origin  among  us  was  in  1550,  and  your 
oldest  temple  (I  use  your  own  word)  in  our  midst  was  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in  Threadneedle  Street.2 
Edward  VI's  Charter  might  quite  conceivably  be  read  as 
constituting  you  a  corporation,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties 
which  that  august  legal  concept  carries  with  it.  But  you  were 
not  a  corporation  when  you  came  back  (from  your  first  dis- 
persion) at  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief 

1  '  No  union  they  pretend  but  in  Non-popery  '  (Dry den,  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  Part  ii,  line  462). 

2  Burned  1665,  rebuilt  1669,  removed  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  1840,  to 
present  site  in  Soho  Square  1893. 
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you  have  never,  in  spite  of  James  II's  Charter  of  September  4, 
1688,  been  a  corporation  since  that  date.  You  were  a  flock, 
a  congregation,  or  a  series  of  congregations,  consistoires, 
colloques,  synodes,  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land, 
allowed  to  govern  yourselves  for  the  most  part,  but  always 
ready  to  be  pulled  up,  if  not  by  the  roots,  at  least  by  the  hair, 
if  in  any  way  you  came  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  in  which  these 
laws  were  administered.  You  were,  in  fact,  to  use  another  of 
your  own  words,  a  coetus  or  coitus,  which  word  Lewis  and 
Short  render  as  '  a  coming  or  meeting  together  ;  an  assembly  ; 
an  assemblage,  crowd  or  company  ;  a  combination.' 1 

Elizabeth  entrusted  the  oversight  of  you  to  a  wise  man, 
Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  when  he  went  to  Lambeth  his 
pastoral  care  of  you  passed  to  his  successors  at  Fulham,  who 
seem  to  have  exercised  it  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  protectors, 
not  that  of  governors.    Each  successive  sovereign,  until  and 
including  James  II,  promised  you  '  protection  '  in  one  shape  or 
another.    And,  under  these  rather  vague  conditions,  your 
churches  grew  and  multiplied  both  within  and  without  London. 
The  bait  of  preferment  and  fat  livings  was,  no  doubt,  held  out 
to  you  all  along,  and  much  conformity  was  the  result,2 
especially  among  the  richer  and  more  intelligent,  who  tended 
to  Anglicise  themselves  more  rapidly  than  the  artisans.  Your 
consistoires  and  your  colloques  always  resented  such  secessions, 
and  even  synodes  were  called  to  consider  them.    But  where 
was  your  coercive  or  disciplinary  power  ? — it  simply  did  not 
exist  ;  you  remained  a  coetus.    You  might,  and  some  of  you 
did,  become  out-and-out  heretics  or  Socinians,  but,  unless  the 
laws  of  England  chose  to  persecute  Mr.  Bondeau,  you  were 
powerless  against  such  a  wolf-in-the-fold.    Even  Elizabeth 

1  In  a  Parliamentary -White  Paper,  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire 
into  the  History  and  Constitution  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  London, 
1913  (Parliamentary  Papers,  Home  Office,  Cd.,  7138),  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
a  possible  lost  charter  of  Elizabeth  to  your  community,  which  would  evidently 
have  constituted  the  Bishop  of  London  its  regular  superintendent ;  it  is  also 
stated  that  on  five  separate  occasions  he  had  been  consulted  either  by  the 
crown  or  the  consistoire,  but  not,  we  suppose,  in  virtue  of  any  official  position. 
2  '  Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes  are  come, 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starved  at  home  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar, 
They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  Star.' 

Dryden,  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Part  iii.  lines  173-6. 
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had  burnt  a  Socinian,  but  in  William-and-Mary  it  was  '  too  late 
a  week.'  Alas  !  also,  there  were  many  schisms  among  your- 
selves, few  of  which  were  doctrinal,  far  more  being  for  personal 
reasons  ;  of  these  I  hope  to  show  you  some  sad  examples. 
The  want  of  any  real  union  between  your  churches  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  was  severely  felt.1  No  synods  were 
held  after  the  Eestoration,  hardly  even  a  colloquy.  Thread- 
needle  Street  remained  a  sort  of  mother  church,  and  advice 
was  constantly  asked,  e.g.  by  Canterbury  and  Norwich,  from 
it  ;  but  it  had  nothing  to  give  but  advice,  and  for  every  year 
that  passed  it  was  more  and  more  overshadowed  by  the  more 
fashionable  Savoy  (re-established  1661,  vide  infra),  and  the 
burning  of  Threadneedle  Street  (rebuilt  and  reopened  in  1669) 
gave  Savoy  even  a  stronger  position.  But  this  is  anticipating. 
There  was,  before  the  Civil  War,  only  one  attempt  at  enforcing 
conformity  on  the  foreign  churches,  and  that  was  Laud's  most 
dismal  failure  of  1634-35.  Laud  set  out,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  to  compel  to  come  in  all  those  of  you  who  had  been 
born  in  King  Charles's  dominions  ;  you  resisted,  he  cited  you 
before  his  court,  he  suspended  and  even  imprisoned  some  of  your 
ministers.  It  was  on  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  and  Maidstone 
that  his  wrath  fell,  no  doubt  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  on 
the  London  congregation.2  But,  if  ever  passive  resistance 
deserved  and  won  a  victory,  it  won  it  in  those  eventful  years. 
Laud  had  carried  a  majority  of  the  Privy  Council,  including 
the  stupid  King  and  most  of  the  bishops,  with  him  in  the 
question  of  the  principle  of  issuing  such  injunctions  to  you  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  putting  them  in  force  against  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Crypt  he  found  it  another  matter  :  not  only  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Canterbury,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  his  own  cathedral — nay  his  own  Yicar- General — 
were  against  him.    The  consistories  of  all  the  foreign  churches 

1  Effort  after  effort  at  some  modus  vivendi  in  union  was  made,  the  most 
notable  being  that  of  Pastor  Saurin  in  1720  ;  but  all  failed,  for  the  consistories 
simply  would  not  cede  their  independence.  So,  also,  congregations  grew  up 
and  dispersed  again  according  to  the  arrival  or  departure  of  particularly 
favoured  (or  disliked)  ministers.  And,  as  ministers  constantly  baptised  and 
married  in  churches  not  their  own,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  identify 
particular  congregations. 

2  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1637  actually  did  evict  the  French  Protestants 
from  the  chapel  in  which  they  had  worshipped  for  many  years. 
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in  England,  and  those  of  many  reformed  churches  abroad 
protested.  One  of  the  few  General  Synods  of  your  Church  in 
England  met  in  February  1635  and  petitioned  King  Charles  ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  interviews  with  your  deputies,  the 
Archbishop,  without  officially  withdrawing  his  instructions, 
bowed  silently  to  his  failure.  The  main  results  of  it  were 
(i)  the  great  Synod  of  1641  which  drew  up  the  famous 
'  Ecclesiastical  Policy  and  Discipline,'  and  denned  your  legal 
position  so  far  as  it  was  capable  of  being  denned,  and  (ii)  another 
serious  clause  introduced  into  the  articles  of  impeachment  of 
Laud  himself  in  1644.1 

Then  came  the  great  Civil  War  in  England,  and,  as  it 
developed,  all  the  best  of  you  were  extremely  uncomfortable. 
For,  as  you  had  proved  to  Henri  IV  and  as  you  repeatedly  told 
Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  you  were  Koyalists  pur  sang. 
You  were  Puritans  too,  as  were  three-fourths  of  your  English 
hosts.  And  the  position  of  Puritan  Eoyalists  was  an  exceed- 
ingly distressing  one  for  some  seventeen  years.  One  of  your 
ministers,  young  Mr.  Herault  from  Normandy,  who  had 
recently  got  a  congregation  in  England,  re- emigrated  to  France 
in  1643  whence  he  returned  in  1660  in  a  temper  by  no  means 
amiable  towards  Puritans.  We  shall  meet  him  again  plaguing 
Sancroft  (or  perhaps  Sheldon)  with  impossible  advice. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  your  conformity 
with  us  came  that  of  our  conformity,  as  exiles,  with  you.  I 
had  not  intended  at  first  to  cite  any  documents  before  the 
fateful  year  1681,  or  at  any  rate  none  before  1660.  But  the 
exceptional  interest  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cosin  at  Paris  to 
Mr.  Cordell2  at  Blois,  and  the  still  more  exceptional  interest 
that  it  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  all 
our  exiles,  dear  Sir  Ealph  Verney,  tempts  me  to  transcribe  one 
portion  of  it  entire,  and  to  give  an  abstract  of  that  which  has 
already  been  printed.  I  found  it  in  the  twentieth  volume  of 
Sancroft's  own  Commonplace  Books  (which  few  have  used), 

1  The  whole  is  admirably  treated  by  Mr.  Cross  in  History  of  the  Walloon 
and  French  Churches  at  Canterbury  (Huguenot  Society's  publication),  1898, 
pp.  99-113. 

2  Thomas  Cordell,  of  an  old  Parliamentary  family,  was  acting  as  tutor  to 
several  young  Royalist  exiles.  He  and  Sir  Ralph  Verney  visited  Rome  together 
in  1651  (  Verney  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  358,  460-62,  483). 
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transcribed,  at  what  date  I  do  not  know,  in  his  hand  1 ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Archbishop,  frequently  confronted  with 
questions  of  a  similar  kind,  was  seeking  to  fortify  himself  by 
Cosin's  opinion,  Cosin  being,  as  is  well  known,  an  oracle  both 
to  his  High  Church  contemporaries  and  to  their  posterity  : 

'  The  question,'  says  Cosin,  '  whether  you  may  communicate 
with  the  French  Reformed  Church  depends  (i)  on  the  validity  of 
the  ordination  of  their  ministers  :  are  they  priests  or  no  priests  ? 
Clearly  they  are  not  ordained  according  to  the  Apostolic  usage  as 
they  ought  to  he  2  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  saying  fieri  non 
o'portuit  and  factum  non  valet.  We  do  not  reordain  them  when  we 
admit  them  to  our  own  Church  any  more  than  we  reordain  papists 
.  .  .  'tho',  I  fear  that  the  Ministers  of  Geneva  in  France  [sic]  use  to 
do  so.3  (ii)  Do  they  consecrate  the  elements  properly  ?  "  Now 
whether  you  make  it  after  the  way  of  the  Greek  church  by  prayers 
and  invocation  or  after  the  way  of  the  Latin  by  repeating  the  words 
of  Our  Saviour  in  the  institution  of  his  sacrament  .  .  .  the  French 
Churches  have  them  both,  as  you  may  see  in  their  public  books 
appointed  for  the  purpose  though  disposed  after  another  order." 

'  I  hope  however  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  receive  the  elements 
on  your  knees,  and  that  certain  words  (words  which  they  themselves, 
and  even  the  Scots,  use,  both  in  the  Exhortation  and  in  the  Declara- 
tion to  the  people)  be  used  to  you  particularly  at  the  moment  of 
delivering  the  elements  to  you.  ("  Prenez,  mangez  les  viandes 
sacrees  [sic]  de  notre  Seigneur  J.C.,"  etc.) 

'  Please  tell  all  this  to  Monsieur  Testard  [Pastor  at  Blois  and 
a  great  friend  of  Ralph  and  Mary  Verney — died  June  1650,  just 
after  Mary  4]  and  all  your  friends  "  but  especially  to  my  noble  friend 
Sir  Ralph  Verney,  whose  servant  I  am  and  likewise  yours.    J.  C." 

'  It  would  be  pleasing  if  M.  Testard  would  subscribe  his  direct 
answer  to  the  following  2  questions. 

1  It  is  dated  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1650  (the  A.C.L.  has  Feb.  7),  and  this  must  be 
new  style,  as  M.  Testard  died  in  June  of  that  year.  Sir  Ralph's  headquarters 
had  been  at  Blois  since  1645. 

2  No  Foreign  Reformers  could  grasp  the  importance  which  the  Laudians 
attached  to  the  Apostolical  succession ;  and,  indeed,  to  all  reasonable  people 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  mean  anything.  The  question  remained  whether 
government  by  bishops  or  by  presbyters  were  the  more  expedient. 

3  Sancroft's  text  differs  in  several  small  particulars  from  that  of  Fleetwood 
and  the  A.C.L.,  which  here  has  '  the  Ministers  here  in  France  and  Geneva,' 
I  do  not  know  whence  Sancroft  took  his  text;  the  A.C.L.  probably  copied 
Fleetwood's. 

4  Verney  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  338,  454.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Eirenicon 
(Blois,  1633)  and  of  an  Apologie  pour  le  Sentiment  des  Evanqeliques  (Saumur, 
1639). 
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'  (1)  Whether  the  Fr.  Churches  here  reformed  hold  and  urge 
such  an  absolute  necessity  of  presbytery  as  that  all  other  Churches 
be  bound  to  receive  and  establish  it  among  them. 

'  (2)  Whether  Episcopacy,  or  the  government  of  Churches  by 
bishops,  especially  being  assisted  by  Presbyters  [Ussher's  model], 
as  ours  are  by  their  Deans  and  Chapters,  be  a  lawful  order  and  govern- 
ment in  this  church. 

6  Sure  I  am  that  not  only  the  reformed  churches  in  Germany 
[follows  a  string  of  authorities]  but  likewise  Mr.  Calvin  [follow 
quotations  from  his  works]  acknowledge  Episcopacy  to  be  lawful.' 1 

So  far  the  letter  of  Cosin  was  printed  in  '  The  Judgement  of 
this  Church  of  England  in  the  Case  of  Lay  Baptism  and  of 
Dissenters'  Baptism,'  by  the  learned,  amiable,  and  upright 
Whig  Bishop  of  Ely,  William  Fleetwood  (once  of  Eton  and 
King's)  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  '  A  Complete  Collection  of  his 
Sermons,  Tracts,  etc'  (London,  1737  ;  folio).  And  thence 
it  was  copied  into  '  Cosin's  Works,'  vol.  iv,  pp.  401  sqq.,  in  the 
Library  of  Anglo- Catholic  theology.  But  Sancroft's  transcript 
further  comprises  three  pages  of  '  Additions,'  not  printed  there, 
or,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  anywhere.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
these  'Additions'  go  a  good  deal  further  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  non-Episcopal  orders  than  does  the  printed  part 
of  the  letter  : 

'  In  England  and  Denmark  and  some  other  places  they  which 
have  been  Bishops  in  the  former  corrupt  state  of  the  Church  did 
ordein  Bishops,  and  Ministers.  But  it  will  be  said,  whatsoever 
may  be  thought  of  those  places,  wherein  Bishops  did  ordein,  yet 
in  many  other  none  but  presbyters  did  impose  Hands  :  all  which 
Ordinations  are  [sic,  some  words  slipped  out]  Churches  as  namely 
those  of  France,  and  others  have  no  Ministers  at  all.  For  the  Cleargy 
whereof  we  must  observe,  That  the  Power  of  Ecclesiastical  or 
sacred  Order  is  equal,  and  the  same  in  all  those,  whom  we  call 
presbyters  ;  among  whom  he  that  is  especially  pastour  of  the  place, 
for  Distinction's  sake  is  nam'd  a  Bishop  and  that  only  for  Order's 
sake,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  there  is  a  limitation  of  the  Use 
and  Exercise  of  that  power.  Hereunto  agree  all  the  best  learned 
among  the  Romanists  themselves  freely  confessing,  that  that,  wherein 

1  Cosin  was  in  pecuniary  distress  himself  during  his  exile,  and  Sir  Ralph, 
poor  as  he  was,  had  sent  him  help  (ibid.  vol.  i,  pp.  468-69).  He  became  Bishop 
of  Durham  at  the  Restoration. 
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a  Bishop  excelleth  a  presbyter,  is  not  a  distinct,  and  higher  Order 
or  power  of  Order,  but  a  kind  of  Dignity,  and  Office,  or  Emploiment 
only.    All  presbyters  in  Cases  of  Necessity  may  absolve,  and 
reconcile  penitents  ;  a  thing  in  ordinary  Course  appropriated  unto 
Bishops  etc.    Why  not  by  the  same  Reason  ordein  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons  in  Cases  of  like  Necessity  ?    If  Bishops  become  Enemies 
to  God  and  true  Religion,  In  Case  of  such  Necessity  as  the  Care,  and 
Government  is  devolv'd  to  the  Presbyters  remaining  Catholicks  ; 
so  the  Duty  of  ordaining  such,  as  are  to  succeed  them  in  the  Work 
of  the  Ministry,  perteins  to  them  likewise.    Who  then  dare  condemn 
all  those  worthy  Ministers  of  God  that  were  ordain'd  by  Presbyters 
in  sundry  Churches  of  the  World,  at  such  times  as  Bishops  in  those 
parts,  where  they  liv'd,  oppos'd  themselves  against  the  truth  of 
God  and  persecuted  such  as  professed  it  ?    Surely  the  best  learned 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  former  times  durst  not  pronounce  all 
Ordinations  of  this  Nature  to  be  void.    For  not  only  Armachanus,1 
a  very  learned  and  worthy  Bishop,  but,  as  it  appeareth  by  Alexander 
Hales,2  many  learned  Men  in  his  time,  and  before  were  of  Opinion, 
that  in  some  Cases,  and  at  some  times  Presbyters  may  give  Orders  ; 
and  that  Ordinations  are  of  Force  ;  tho'  to  do  so,  not  being  urg'd 
by  extreme  Necessity,  can  not  be  excus'd  from  over  great  Boldness 
and  presumption.    In  Scripture,  Matters  that  are  necessary  are  so 
perfectly  taught,  that  Nothing  can  ever  need  to  be  added,  nothing 
ever  cease  to  be  necessary.    On  the  other  side  Matters  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Policy,  as  being  of  a  far  other  Nature,  and  Quality,  are  not  so 
strictly,  or  everlastingly  commended  in  Scripture,  but  that  unto  the 
compleat  form  of  Church  Policy  much  may  be  requisite,  which  the 
Scripture  teacheth  not ;  and  much,  which  it  hath  taught,  become 
unrequisite  ;  sometimes  because  we  need  not  to  use  it,  somewhat 
also  because  we  can  not.    In  which  Respect  for  mine  own  part, 
altho'  I  see,  that  certain  reformed  Churches,  the  Scottish  especially 
and  French,  have  not  that  which  agreeth  best  with  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  I  mean  the  Gouerment  that  is  by  Bishops  ;  inasmuch 
as  both  these  Churches  are  fallen  under  a  different  kind  of  Regiment ; 
which  to  remedy  it  is  for  the  One  altogether  too  late,  and  too  soon 
for  the  other,  during  this  present  Affliction,  and  trouble  :  this  their 
Defect,  and  Imperfection,  I  had  rather  lament  in  such  Case,  than 

1  '  Armachanus  '  is  obviously  James  Ussher,  the  famous  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  died  in  1656. 

2  This  must,  I  think,  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  John,  the  '  ever- memorable  ' 
John  Hales  of  Eton  (d.  1656) ;  for  Alexander  of  Hales  was  a  lecturer  at  Paris,, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  sometimes  called  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,  author  of  the  Summa 
Theologiae,  died  in  1245,  and  how  can  he  have  been  interested  in  this  question  ? 
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exagitate  ;  Considering  that  Men  oftentimes,  without  any  Fault  of 
their  own,  may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of  Policie,  or  Regiment, 
which  is  best,  and  content  themselves  with  that  which  either  the 
irremediable  Error  of  former  times,  or  the  Necessity  of  the  present 
hath  cast  upon  them. 

'  Bishop  OveraVs  1  Opinion,  and  practice  concerning  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers  in  the  reformed  Churches  abroad. 

<  Dr.  de  Laune,2  he  that  translated  our  Common  Praier  Book 
into  the  French  Language,  was  presented  to  a  Benefice  and  came 
to  the  Bishop  (then  at  Norwich)  for  his  Acceptation  of  it.  The 
Bishop  asking,  where  he  had  his  Orders  ;  he  answered,  that  he 
was  ordain'd  at  Leyden  by  the  Presbytery  ;  for  as  I  remember, 
(who  was  then  by  him)  that  was  the  place.    The  Bishop  wish  t 
him  to  advise  with  good  Counsel!  whether  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Kingdom  he  were  capable  of  a  Benefice  amongst  us,  or  No  ;  unless 
he  had  been  ordained  by  a  Bishop.    The  Dr.  replied  that  he  thought 
his  Lordship  would  be  loth  to  reordain  him,  if  his  Counsellors  should 
say,  he  were  not  otherwise  capeable  of  the  Living  by  Law.  Here- 
unto the  Bishop  replied  ;  Reordination  we  must  not  admitt,  no 
more  than  Rebaptization.    But  in  Case  you  find  it  doubtful,  whether 
you  be  capable  or  not ;  I  will  do  for  you,  if  you  desire  it,  as  I  would 
for  One  who  doubts  of  his  Baptism  (scilicet,  whether  all  things 
essentially  belonging  to  it,  have  been  duly  observ'd,  or  not)  "  If  thou 
beest  not  baptized,  I  baptize  thee."    Yet  for  mine  own  part,  if  you 
will  adventure  upon  the  Orders  you  have,  I  will  admitt  your  presenta- 
tion, and  give  you  Institution  thereupon.    But  the  title  of  the 
Patron  not  proving  good,  there  was  no  farther  proceeding  m  it.  Yet 
afterward  the  Dr.  was  admitted  to  another  Benefice,  without  new 

Orders.  ,  _ 

'W.  W.  (id  [est]  William  Whittingham,  he  that  turn  d  the 
119  Psalm  into  Metre)  made  Minister  at  Geneva  in  Queen  Maries 
time  after  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  had  the  Deanery  of  Durham 
confer'd  on  him.  Archbishop  Sandys  (of  York)  question'd  his 
capacity,  as  not  ordaind  priest  by  a  Bishop.    The  Case  was  disputed 

i  John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  born  in  1560,  died  in  1619  a  learned 
Controversialist  and  one  of  the  ten  translators  of  our  Authorised  Vernon. 
Cosin  regarded  him  as  his  '  master  '  and  had  begun  his  career  as  Overall  s 

8eCr2etBlrych  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson  (1752),  p  185,  mentions  this  story  of  the 
nuestion  of  Peter  de  Laune's  Ordination  '  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Cosin  com- 
S I  to  me  by  Sir  T.  Burnet,  Justice  of  Com.  Pleas,'  m.  presumably 
from  a  MS. 
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and  traversed  in  divers  Courts  :  but  Mr.  Whittingham  had  final 
sentence  for  him  ;  which  said,  that  the  ordination  beyond  the  Seas 
was  equivalent  to  our  Ordination  in  England.  And  there  past  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  (with  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spirituall,  as  well 
as  temporal  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  [scilicet  A.  13,  c.  12])  for  the 
better  Confirmation  hereof  :  that  whoever  pretended  to  have  been 
ordein'd  beyond  seas,  if  he  subscribed  the  39  Articles,  might  be 
admitted  to  a  Benefice  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  I  have  not 
the  Act  by  me. 

N.B. — The  Act  is  made,  and  enacted  by  the  Authority  of  the 
then  present  Parliament  (no  Lords  temporal  or  spirituall  men- 
tion'd  ;)  and  'tis  not,  "  If  he  subscribe,  he  shalbe  admitted" ;  but 
that  every  One  so  ordein'd,  who  had  then,  or  should  have  any 
Ecclesiastical  Benefice,  should  subscribe  the  39  Articles,  or  be 
deprived.'    [This  is  evidently  Sancroft's  own  Comment.] 1 

'  Cosin,'  says  Mr.  Ornsby,  editor  of  his  '  Correspondence  '  (in 
Surtees  Society  Publications,  vol.  i  (1868),  p.  xxxvii  of  the  Intro- 
duction) '  was  inclined  favourably  to  the  French  Protestants  by 
the  fact  that  his  only  son  became  a  Romanist,  but  the  line  he 
took  was  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  his  friends  and  certainly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  orthodox  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  England.'  He 
cites  the  example  of  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  entirely  declined,  in  exile,  to  worship  either  at  Charenton 
or  at  Caen,  (most  basely)  alleging  '  that  your  pastors  had  not 
openly  condemned  the  scandalous  and  rebellious  proceedings 
of  your  Presbyterian  brethren  in  England,  even  if  they  had  not 
rather  favoured  them.'  Morley  had  a  controversy  with 
Bouchart  (pastor  at  Caen)  on  the  subject  and  was  defeated  but 
not  reconciled.  And  this  is  odd,  for  Morley  was  not  only 
a  person  of  great  courtesy  and  wit,  but  was  also  reputed  to  lean 

1  The  Act  13  Eliz.  cap.  12,  Section  1.  The  words  are  as  follows  :  '  That 
every  person  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop  which  doth  or  shall  pretend  to  be 
a  priest  or  minister  of  God's  Holy  Word  and  Sacraments  by  reason  of  any 
other  form  of  institution  consecration  or  ordering  than  the  form  set  forth  by 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  late  King  Edward  VI,  or  now  used  in  the  reign 
of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign  .  .  .  shall  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
some  one  diocese  where  he  hath  or  shall  have  ecclesiastical  living,  declare  his 
assent  and  subscribe  to  the  [39  Articles],  and  shall  bring  from  such  bishop  under 
his  seal  authentick  a  testimonial  of  such  assent  and  subscription.' 

Thus  there  is  no  reference  to  '  Overseas  ' ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Sancroft's 
reading  of  the  Act  is  less  accurate  than  that  of  Cosin,  of  which  he,  Sancroft.  is 
complaining  in  what  I  call  his  '  Comment.' 
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towards  Calvinist  opinions  and  to  be  specially  tolerant  towards 
English  Dissenters  even  after  the  Eestoration. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  Cosin  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Gunning,  May  26, 1657  (printed  in  '  Works,'  vol.  iv,  p.  448, 
A.C.L.),  goes  even  further  in  the  direction  of  toleration  than  in 
the  letter  quoted  above. 

If  a  considerable  number  of  our  exiles  m  Prance  fell  away 
during  those  seventeen  years  and  conformed  secretly  or  openly 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  much  greater  number  of  them  attended 
divine  service  in  your  still-tolerated  Huguenot  temples  ;  and 
ties  were  formed,  both  personal  and  religious,  which  bore  good 
fruit  when  the  much  severer  persecution  came  to  fall  upon 
vourselves.    As  late  as  1679-82  the  often-quoted  letters  of 
Henry  Savile,  brother  of  the  great  Halifax,  not  only  plead 
for  the  freest  and  most  hospitable  reception  of  your  exiles,  but 
show  the  writer  to  have  been  a  constant  worshipper  with  you 
when  he  was  envoy  of  Charles  II  at  Versailles  in  those  years. 
'  I  have  never,'  says  he,  *  failed  Charenton  one  Sunday  since 
I  came  into  France  '  ;  and  Halifax  in  his  answer  cordially 
applauds  this  attitude.    The  English  Restoration  effected, 
as  we  know,  chiefly  by  the  Presbyterian  interest,  thoroughly 
pleased  your  pastors,  both  those  who  were  ready  to  conform  to 
our  Church  and  those  who  were  not.    They  were  all  Royalists, 
and  most  anxious,  as  Pastor  Claude  said  twenty  years  later, 
<  not  to  make  episcopacy  a  cause  of  quarrel  in  those  places  where 
it  was  established.'    Now  in  that  fertile  soil  of  schisms  the 
English  Republic  and  Protectorate,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that,  even  among  yourselves  of  The  Refuge,  there  had  been 
more  than  one  schism,  though  principally,  I  think,  of  a  personal 
nature  ■   the  character  or  preaching  of  particular  ministers 
was  the  most  usual  cause,  and  the  absence  of  coercive  power  is 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  misfortune  of  all  free  churches.  The 
whole  story  may  be  read  succinctly  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Stickler's  second  volume.    But,  besides  personal  jealousies 
the  Refugees  of  the  '  West  End  '  of  London  were  not  without 
reason  when  in  1641  they  desired  a  place  of  worship  nearer  to 
their  own  homes  than  the  overcrowded  temple  in  the  City  ; 
Charles  I  had  agreed  to  allow  them  to  form  a  separate  congrega- 
tion adding  a  proviso  that  they  should  use  the  English  Prayer 
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Book  in  a  French  translation.    This  naturally  could  not  be 
enforced  during  the  interregnum.    Meanwhile  they  had  been 
accommodated,  during  the  Civil  War,  in  the  disused  Queen's 
Chapel  at  Somerset  House.    This  being  restored  to  the  Queen 
Mother  in  1660,  they  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  use 
the  chapel  known  as  the  '  Little  Savoy,' 1  which  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  Somerset  House.    And  after  a  very  little  fuss  the 
congregation  of  Threadneedle  Street  (which  as  yet  had  hardly 
ever  ceased  to  protest  against  the  separation)  found  it  better  to 
agree,  or  rather  to  accept  the  direct  order  of  Charles  II  to  agree, 
with  the  best  grace  they  could.    But  to  this  royal  bounty  or 
order  was  again  attached  the  condition  that  the  new  Church 
should  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  translation  long 
in  use  in  the  Channel  Isles  until  a  new  version  should  be 
prepared  by  Jean  Durel,  now  nominated  to  be  their  pastor  and 
already  holding  preferment  (but  without  reordination)  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  should  also  submit  itself  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  London  (March  1661).    The  consistory 
of  the  new  congregation  had  to  make  a  distinct  effort  to  swallow 
these  conditions  ;  but  swallow  them  they  did,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  their  action  by  many  advices  received  from  their  own 
brethren  in  France.    The  forms  of  prayer  didn't  mean  much 
and  differed  but  little  from  the  forms  commonly  in  use  in  France 
and  at  Geneva.    Clement  Marot's  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
thing  to  which  you  were  most  attached,  continued  to  be  sung, 
as  indeed  metrical  versions  of  the  same  continued  to  be  sung  in 
our  own  churches.    The  kneeling  at  the  Communion  meant 
more,  but  it  may  perhaps  not  have  been  regularly  enforced 
until  it  became  customary  ;   and  it  counted  for  much  that 
members  of  the  English  Church  had,  in  their  exile,  constantly 
communicated  according  to  your  forms  in  France.    The  surplice 
was  never  enforced  (nor  did  it  even  become  customary  till  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century),  nor  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
practice  of  the  minister  putting  on  his  hat  to  preach  was 
probably  retained  for  many  years.    Schickler  (vol.  ii,  p.  225) 

1  The  Savoy  had  an  annexe  at  Spring  Gardens  as  early  as  1675,  another  at 
'  Les  Grecs  '  as  early  (at  least)  as  1688  ;  and  it  was  the  latter  which  eventually 
(1758)  absorbed  both  Savoy  and  Spring  Gardens.  Spring  Gardens  complicates 
matters  by  being  sometimes  called  '  Little  Savoy,'  a  title  originally  belonging 
to  its  elder  sister. 
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wrongly  says  that  Durel' s  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  dates  to 
1665  ;  the  Bodleian  copy  1  is  dated  1667,  and  on  the  third  leaf 
the  licence  to  use  it  is  printed  and  dated  October  6,  1662, 
'  made  by  le  Sieur  Durel,  submitted  to  G.  Sheldon  Bp.  of  London, 
to  be  used  in  the  Channel  Isles,  in  the  French  Church  of  the 
Savoy,  and  in  all  the  other  French  churches  in  England  qui  se 
sont  conformees  et  qui  se  conformeront  ci-apres  a  l'Eglise 
Anglicane.'    There  were  later  translations  by  Durel  and  others 
in  1667,  1677,  1678,  1683,  but  apparently  none  of  them  satis- 
factory to  King  James  II ;  for  on  June  3,  1686,  he  writes  to 
Sancroft  2  that  '  the  version  hitherto  used  in  the  French  church 
at  the  Savoy  is  not  so  exactly  done  as  it  ought  to  be  and  in 
many  perticulars  [sic]  differs  from  the  English,  and  our  will  and 
pleasure  is  that  you  give  order  for  revising,  correcting  and 
supplying  the  whole  translation  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be.  .  .  .  And  until  the  same  be  done  we  do  hereby  permit 
them  to  use  publicly  the  present  translation.'    The  next 
translation  was  printed  at  The  Hague  in  1688. 

From  1661,  however,  the  Savoy  nourished  unquestioned, 
though  Compton  3  had  on  May  12,  1686,  to  write  to  Sancroft 
on  their  behalf  one  of  his  fine  bluff  letters.  It  is  in  holograph 
and  runs  as  follows  : 

'  My  Lord, — I  humbly  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  insolent 
demand  in  me  to  require  more  of  the  French  Church  in  the  Savoy 
than  the  late  King  himself  did  in  his  constitution  of  them.  Which 
requires  only  their  conformity  according  to  the  usage  of  Gernsey  [sic] 
and  Jersey,  where  never  surplice  nor  sign  of  the  cross  were  ever  used 
or  required,  and  where  they  have  alwaies  taken  care  of  their 
Churches  by  way  of  consistory.  Therefore  I  hope  it  will  no  longer 
[be]  reflected  upon  me :  tho'  I  was  unwilling,  how  well  justified  so 
ever  in  myself,  to  make  any  reply  till  I  had  the  instrument  before 
me.  And  I  hope  your  Grace  will  do  me  the  favour  to  acquaint  the 
King  and  my  Lord  Chancellor  [Jeffreys]  with  thus  much.— My  Lord, 
Your  Graces  most  humble  servant, 

'  H.  London.' 

Some  of  the  provincial  Churches  followed  its  example  and 
conformed  ;  the  majority  refused.    There  was  a  most  critical 

1  CP.  Fr.  1667,  e.  1.  2  Tanner,  vol.  xxx,  p.  52,  cat.  36. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  xcii,  p.  120,  cat.  60. 
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moment  both  for  Threadneedle  Street  and  for  Canterbury  in 
1662,  each  turning  on  the  willingness  of  a  particular  pastor  to 
conform  (and  thereby  seducing  a  minority  of  his  congregation), 
but  each  just  escaping.    Canterbury  is  perhaps  the  ruling  case, 
and  it  owed  its  triumph  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  tolerant  views 
of  the  King,  partly  to  the  energetic  defence  made  by  the 
Eecorder  of  the  City,  Sir  T.  Peyton,  partly  to  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  which  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  that 
Act  '  Foreigners  or  Aliens  of  the  Eeformed  churches  authorised 
or  to  be  authorised  by  His  Maty- '    How  far  a  Church  largely 
composed  of  a  second  or  third  generation  of  descendants  of  the 
original  '  Foreigners  or  Aliens  '  was  protected  by  that  clause 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  to  have  been 
left  to  the  temper  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  lay.  The 
church  of  Dover,  which  owed  its  bad  luck  to  the  fact  of  its 
late  pastor  having  been  a  keen  Commonwealth's  man,  was 
actually  suspended  from  1661  to  1685,  its  members  probably 
going  to  Canterbury  for  the  Sacraments,  public  and  private. 
Southampton  and  Norwich  were  also  for  a  time  in.  danger.  In 
August  1685  (1  Jac.  II)  the  Dover  church  was  re-established, 
but  it  was  now  ready  to  conform.    In  Tanner,  vol.  cxxv, 
p.  64,  cat.  25,  is  a  letter  from  Jac.  II  (countersigned  by  Sunder- 
land), July  30,  1685,  to  Colonel  John  Strode,  Lieutenant  of 
Dover  Castle,  permitting  this,  calling  it  the  '  French  church 
built  there  in  the  time  of  our  Eoyal  Father,'  but  adding  that, 
if  they  fail  to  use  the  Church  of  England  service,  '  we  authorise 
you  or  the  Mayor  and  Jurats  of  Dover  to  shut  up  the  church 
doors  and  suffer  them  to  meet  no  more.'    The  letter  of  the 
elders  to  Sancroft,1  August  25,  1685,  says  (in  French)  :  '  Our 
Pastor-elect,  Solomon  de  la  Becque,  will  bring  your  grace  this 
letter.    His  Maty-  having  given  us  permission  to  worship  in 
this  town  after  the  Anglican  rite,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
we  are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  him  a  living  wage,  and  so  we 
ask  you  for  quelques  petites  gratifications  to  help  us  to  establish 
our  church  and  provide  for  our  pastor.'    I  have  quoted  this 
apparently  insignificant  letter  because  the  reference  in  Schickler 
(vol.  ii,  p.  253)  to  the  event  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  won- conformist  church  which  was  allowed.  The 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  103,  cat.  53. 
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conformity  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  same  persons  to 
Sancroft  a  year  later,  August  10,  1686,1  asking  for  an  assistant 
minister  (their  numbers  have  no  doubt  vastly  increased  during 
the  fateful  year)  :  '  Le  Sieur  Cougot,  M.A.,  long  recognised  in 
France  as  capable  of  exercising  the  holy  ministry  by  his  power 
of  preaching,  cannot  exercise  it  here  because  he  has  not  been 
ordained,  and  we  supplicate  you  for  letters  to  facilitate  his 
ordination.'    Tillotson,  then  Dean  of  Canterbury,  adds  a  recom- 
mendation for  this  pastor  (whom  he  calls  Coonot).  Writing 
to  Dr.  J.  Batteley,  Sancroft's  chaplain,  August  11,  1686,2 
he  says  :  '  He  hath  been  in  England  about  6  months  and  begins 
to  understand  our  language.    He  and  his  wife  (who  is  big  with 
child)  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  charity.    But  when  he  is 
in  orders  the  English  minister  of  Dover  hath  promised  to  make 
him  his  reader  ;  but  to  get  orders  he  must  have  your  grace's 
license.    Dr.  de  Prez  gives  him  a  very  good  character.'  De 
Prez  lived  by  doing  this  for  his  friends  ;  I  met  him  constantly 
in  the  Tanner  MSS.  endeavouring  to  do  kind  jobs  for  them. 
He  had  been  a  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur,  in  1685  was  one 
of  the  four  pastors  at  Guines,  and  received  a  pass  to  emigrate, 
March  6, 1685,  from  Louis  XIV  ;  he  was  a  protege  of  Kuvigny's, 
who  procured  him  a  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford  on  September  9 
of  that  year.3    In  Tanner  4  is  a  letter  from  him  to  Sancroft, 
August  13,  1686,  on  behalf  of  Isaac  Mahieu,  an  Englishman, 
born  in  London  of  an  English  father,  but  of  Walloon  ancestry  : 
'  He  hath  been  resident  in  France  for  20  years  but  just  as  he 
was  escaping  to  England  he  was  caught  and  imprisoned  at 
Calais  and  has  been  in  prison  for  10  months  ;   the  British 
ambassador's  representations  have  been  of  no  avail.'  Such 
cases  must  have  led  to  frequent  international  complications. 
Five  months  later  de  Prez5  pours  out  his  gratitude  to  Sancroft, 
for  some  favour  unknown,  in  Latin  far  above  the  usual  standard 
(January  2^  .  1686/7).    This,  however,  is  a  digression— and 
indeed  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  proceed  without  digressions, 
though  I  hope  I  shall  not  seek  to  become  a  rival  of  Laurence 
Sterne  and  give  you  a  '  Digression  concerning  Digressions,'  but 
I  have  one  more  concerning  this  church  at  Dover. 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii.  p.  116,  cat.  58. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  xxx,  p.  99,  cat.  72.  3  Schickler,  vol.  m,  p.  307. 
4  Vol.  xcii,  p.  71,  cat.  37.                           5  Ibid.  p.  98,  cat.  50. 
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In  one  interesting  corner  of  France,  the  counties  of  Boulogne 
and  of  Calais,  the  events  of  1681-85  were  peculiarly  cruel. 
There  had  been  two  famous  temples  in  these  two  counties, 
Marck  and  Guines.  Marck  is  right  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
and  thither  both  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII  had  invited 
Protestants  who  were  flying  from  persecution  in  Spanish 
Belgium.  But  Marck  Temple  was  closed  in  1641,  and  Guines 
remained  the  only  one  for  that  huge  district.  Guines,  now 
a  small  village,  was  then  a  large  town,  and  there  is  still  a  Bue  du 
Temple  in  it.  On  July  11,  1683,1  the  Intendant  of  Picardy, 
M.  Le  Tonnellier-Breteuil,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Boulogne, 
went  to  Guines  by  royal  orders  to  read  the  Avertissement 
Pastoral  which  the  Assembly  of  French  Clergy  of  1682  had 
issued,  ordering  all  Protestants  to  conform  under  threats  of 
severe  penalties.  He  was  received  by  Pastor  Trouillard,  who 
spoke  of  the  utter  loyalty  of  himself  and  his  flock  to  the  King, 
but  of  complete  refusal  to  obey  the  Avertissement  of  the  Bishops 
(of  whom,  nevertheless,  he  spoke  most  honourably).  The 
Avertissement  was  read  in  the  Temple  to  a  large  multitude,  of 
both  confessions,  and  copies  were  also  distributed  in  the  streets 
by  the  Intendant.  All  passed  with  perfect  courtesy,  yet 
firmness,  on  both  sides.  The  Temple  was  closed  just  before 
the  edict  was  issued,  and  the  congregation  was  dispersed, 
Trouillard  and  a  small  part  of  the  congregation  flying  to  Cadzand 
in  Zeeland,  de  Prez  and  a  larger  part  (many  of  whom,  however, 
were  caught  and  imprisoned  at  Calais  and  elsewhere  on  their 
way)  to  England.  The  Temple  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in 
1686  and  even  the  graveyard,  which  had  been  used  since  1579, 
sold,  violated,  and  dug  up.  The  property  of  the  refugees  was 
confiscated  and  went  primarily  to  their  next  of  kin,  being 
Catholics,  and  secondarily  to  converts  to  Catholicism  in  their 
district.    But  mark  the  sequel. 

Two  documents 2  find  their  way  to  Sancroft  with  the  grave 
complaint  of  the  chefs  de  famille  of  the  churches  of  Guines  and 
Callais  [sic],  who  have  taken  refuge  at  Dover  and  complain 

1  I  quote  from  the  Notes  Boulonnaises  :  La  Revocation  de  VE.  de  N.  dans  le 
Boulonnais,  le  Calaisis  et  les  pays  conquis  et  reconquis  (Boulogne-s.-m.,  1885), 
by  that  excellent  antiquary,  V.  J.  Vaillant,  known  to  historians  for  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  Classis  Britannica  in  the  last  age  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

2  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  pp.  94,  96,  cat.  48,  49,  the  first  undated,  the  second  of 
Oct.  14,  1686. 
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that  '  those  refugees  of  these  churches  who  have  gone  to 
Cadzand  claim  from  us  the  communion- plate  and  linen  which 
we  brought  across  with  us  to  Dover,  whereas  it  is  they  who 
fraudulently  carried  off  the  books  of  the  Church,  when  they  do 
not  make  the  30th  part  of  the  ci-devant  Guines  congregation.' 
The  second  of  these  documents  is  signed  by  Solomon  de  la 
Becque,  minister,  Isaac  de  la  Croix  and  Charles  Johnson,  elders. 
It  was  a  little  hard  to  worry  the  Primate  over  such  matters, 
but  the  exiles  were  evidently  '  on  edge  '  ;  and  the  dispute  was 
made  up  soon,  because  by  1687  we  find  Trouillard  at  Canterbury 
installed  as  a  minister  in  the  Crypt.  Cross  1  says  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  register  of  the  Temple  at  Guines  with  that  of  the 
Crypt  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  Eefuge  went  straight 
to  Canterbury,  only  those,  perhaps,  staying  at  Dover  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  new  (conformity)  constitution. 

Another  church  in  the  provinces,  that  of  Norwich,  had 
always  been  troublesome  and  even  turbulent.  It  had  been 
much  favoured  by  the  Puritan  Bishop  Beynolds,  but  it  was 
always  quarrelling  with  its  own  ministers  and  apparently 
refusing  to  give  them  adequate  salaries.  The  industries  which 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  city  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  had  betaken  themselves  elsewhere,  and  there  was 
often  real  and  severe  distress  in  East  Anglia  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth.  In  Tanner 2  is  a  letter  from  John 
Pemberton  and  John  Lamb  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  May  8,  1686, 
asking  his  help  '  to  raise  a  stock  to  set  on  work  the  poor  French 
Protestant  Eefugees  who  are  nearly  all  out  of  work.'  In 
1664  3  the  minister,  Le  Franc,  already  in  Anglican  orders, 
augmented  his  stipend  by  preaching  in  parish  churches, 
quarrelled  with  the  consistory,  and  had  to  resign  his  office. 
But  he  must  have  been  received  back  at  some  subsequent  date, 
as  the  following  letter  will  show.  It  was  presented  to  Lloyd 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (and  from  him  sent  to  Sancroft)  by  Pierre 
Chauvin,  who  had  been  appointed  in  January  1684.  It  is  in 
English,  and  truly  wonderful  English  : 

'  Some  persons  live  disorderly  in  our  congregation  and  cheat 

the  ministery.    When  I  was  called  to  this  Walloone  congregation 

1  Pp.  145-47.  2  Vol.  xcii,  p.  119,  cat.  59. 

3  Schickler,  vol.  ii,  p.  257. 
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I  refused  at  first,  because  I  heard  what  troubles  and  noises  they  had 
caused  to  my  predecessors  above  60  years  at  least.  They  answered 
me  that  they  would  distinguish  me  from  the  others  and  live  peacably 
with  me,  that  if  I  did  depart  from  them  their  assembly  would  fall 
and  perish.  .  .  .  And  therefore,  they  consented  to  give  me  every 
month  4  pounds  but  without  mutual  writing  necessary  to  secure 
that  business.  ...  I  heard  they  dealt  before  in  this  manner  to 
grieve  deceitfully  their  ministers.  They  kept  their  faith  till  the  death 
of  my  fellow  minister  M.  le  Franc  ;  since  that  time  I  preached  twice 
every  Sunday  and  performed  all  my  duty  as  they  all  agree.  I 
refused  preferment  which  I  might  have  had  to  the  Church  of  the 
Savoy  in  London  where  I  was  desired,  and  also  to  the  Church  of 
Dublin,  where  besides  they  promised  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond. 

'  Nevertheless  two  or  three  (for  I  except  the  rest  of  the  Congrega- 
tion that  groan  under  their  yoke)  have  deprived  me  every  month 
of  my  salary,  which  is  honour  due  to  ministery  and  robbery  to  God. 
Whereas  they  gave  before  every  month  6  pounds  for  2  sermons  they 
have  diminished  since  my  colleague's  death,  for  the  1st  year  2  pounds 
and  a  half,  for  the  2nd  year  3  pounds  every  month  and  so  they  owe 
me  above  60  pounds  .  .  .  they  told  me  they  fear  they  will  abate 
and  diminish  yet.  .  .  .  M.  le  Franc  caused  them  to  be  condemned 
to  the  restitution  of  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  same  purpose. 
.  .  .  Two  years  ago  I  have  given  notice  of  privately,  in  their  con- 
sistory (that  is  their  ecclesiastical  assembly),  and  so  by  degrees 
publikly  to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  chief  of  family  even  after 
the  summons  of  venerable  minister  of  London  [what  does  that 
mean  ?]. 

'  I  am  bound  to  tell  conscionably  to  my  Lord  (1)  they  live  like 
as  Independents  without  law,  without  discipline,  (2)  they  make 
insurrection  against  their  minister  when  he  checks  their  mis- 
demeanour, (3)  they  admit  in  their  congregation  the  Quakers,  that 
is  intolerable  to  our  holy  profession.  .  .  . 

'  Peter  Chauvin.'  1 

A  curious  paper  and  letter  without  date,  but  probably 
before  Sancroft's  archiepiscopate,  is  yet  endorsed,  in  a  hand 
which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  Sancroft's,  in  these  words  : 
'  Mr.  Herault's  advice  concerning  government  of  Keformed 
Churches.'    It  is  in  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  pp.  73  sqq.  cat.  38.    I  have 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  128,  cat.  64,  endorsed  June  4,  1686. 
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slightly  abbreviated  it  here,  and  still  more  abbreviated  '  The 
Eules  '  that  are  annexed  to  it  : 

'  Advice  for  establishing  a  good  government  in  the  Foreign 
Reformed  churches  of  this  kingdom  by  Louis  Herault. 

'  These  churches  are  by  special  favour  of  his  Majesty  exempted 
from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  by  the  same  maintained  in  their 
order.  But  [they  have  been  unruly]  through  the  ill  government 
and  conduct  of  their  ministers,  in  primis  that  of  Join  de  la  Marche 
a  true  boutefeu,  preacher  of  sedition  Rebellion  and  parricide  against 
the  late  King  in  the  French  church  at  London  .  .  .  they  are  always 
ready  to  choose  themselves  Doctors  after  their  own  lusts  rather  than 
their  good  .  .  .  seditious  preaching  to  get  the  favour  of  the  people, 
elections  of  ministers  made  in  a  hurry  by  intrigues  bribes  and 
factions.  .  .  .  Somebody  of  a  known  integrity,  well  affected  to  God 
and  the  King,  and  rightly  principled  to  the  English  Church,  might 
be  set  over  them  to  overlook  and  oversee  them ;  so  that  without 
his  consent  and  knowledge  none  might  be  established  minister  in 
them.  He  should  administer  an  oath  to  them  before  admission 
"  that  I  will  in  no  manner  condemn  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
doctrine,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  entirely  pure  and  orthodox, 
or  in  her  liturgy,  government  or  discipline,  wherein  I  see  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  or  that  may  hinder  me  from  keeping 
communion  with  her  [adds  a  non-resistance  test].  ..."  His 
Majesty  should  provide  for  their  overseer  an  honourable  subsistence 
...  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  charges  and  keep  up  the  dignity 
thereof. 

'  This  is  not  a  new  thing  ;  it  was  made  by  King  Edward  VI 
for  the  Foreign  Churches  in  London  at  the  very  time  of  their 
establishment ;  there  were  none  anywhere  else.  For  though  they 
profess  themselves  averse  to  independency  they  are  indeed  inde- 
pendent for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  ;  for  their  synodes  are  but 
seldom  convocated  and  that  with  great  difficulty,  and  during  all 
that  interval  the  consistories  are  sovereign  and  independent.  [My 
plan]  would  lessen  their  aversion  to  the  English  liturgy  and  would  in 
fact  ultimately  bring  them  under  episcopal  control ;  also  it  would 
teach  the  English  Presbyterians  (who  now  fortify  themselves  by 
the  example  of  the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches)  to  behave. 

'  This  advice  when  first  drawn  was  shown  by  Strafford  to  the 
King  [Charles  I]  and  to  several  bishops  who  all  approved  of  it,  and 
to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  did  me  this 
honour  to  tell  me  it  was  approved  of  by  [Laud],  only  he  was  of 
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opinion  the  times  were  improper  for  it  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
be  deff erred  till  they  were  more  favourable. 

'  But  in  the  present  state  of  things  [what  date  ?]  it  cannot  be 
better  timed  than  now,  where  they  are  about  regulating  generally 
all  that  belongs  to  religion  and  establishing  a  good  order  [this  seems 
to  point  to  the  early  years  of  Restoration] .  The  Author  of  this  advice 
dares  promise  himself  that,  as  Joseph  gave  good  counsel  to  Pharaoh, 
and  Pharaoh  not  only  commanded  that  counsel  to  be  executed  but 
commanded  the  same  Joseph,  the  author  thereof,  to  be  the  executor 
of  it ;  so  his  Majesty  will  consider  him  as  to  the  exercise  and 
administration  of  it ;  if  others  may  discharge  it  with  more  sufficience 
and  capacity,  nobody  shall  ever  do  it  with  more  zeal  and  faithfulness 
for  his  service. 

'  L.  Herault.' 

Follow  '  Kules  concerning  the  Power  of  this  overseer  that 
might  be  set  over  the  Foreign  Churches  of  England,  French, 
Dutch,  and  others.' 

(1)  [His  authority  shall  supersede  that  of  the  Synod  or  '  colloque  * 

of  which  he  is  to  be  ex  officio  moderator.]  '  The  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  one  and  the  same  tongue  is  called  a  colloque : 
the  union  of  the  French  with  the  Dutch  colloque  makes 
a  synod.' 

(2)  [All  ministers  to  be  appointed  only  with  his  consent  and  he  to 

ordain  them  :  the  King  to  have  a  veto  on  the 

(3)  nomination  of  such  ministers].  .  .  .  [Appeal  from  the  con- 

sistory to  him  only] :  [no  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be 
pronounced  without  his  leave  :  that  he  may 

(4)  appoint  special  services  or  special  feast-  or  fast-days]  '  and 

repress  by  censures  and  corrections  greater  or  less,  as  the 
exigence  of  the  case  may  be,  the  delinquents  against  the 
Order.' 

(5)  [What  more  could  any  Grand  Inquisitor  ask  ?]    '  Appeals  from 

his  judgements  or  ordinances  to  lie  to  the  King  and  his 
council. 

(6)  '  And  that  the  said  overseer  might  exerce  [sic]  this  authority  in 

the  name  of  a  suffragant  to  the  Bishop  in  the  diocese  wherein 
these  foreign  churches  should  be  situated.' 

Schickler 1  says  that  there  are  two  copies  of  this  curious 
document — one  in  the  Eecord  Office,  one  in  the  Bodleian  ; 

1  Vol.  ii,  pp.  261-69. 
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but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  not  dipped  into  the  Tanner  Collection, 
which  he  never  cites.  Nor  does  he  quote  the  copy  he  cites 
quite  correctly,  for  he  garbles  on  p.  266  the  proposal  of  Herault 
for  himself  as  overseer.  Herault  was  the  leading  minister  at 
Threadneedle  Street  since  1660,  and  a  very  strong  Royalist, 
but  a  self-seeking  man,  always  craving  for  promotion  in  the 
Anglican  Church  (whose  orders  he  took  in  1670)  and  for  increase 
of  stipend  in  the  French  Eefugee  Church.  He  was  rewarded, 
on  Casaubon's  death  in  1671,  with  a  Canonry  at  Canterbury, 
died  there  1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  But  he  did 
not  resign  his  French  cure  till  1675,  and  then  only  for  a  pension 
of  £66.  No  doubt  he  had  been  scheming  all  along  to  bring  all 
the  French  churches  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  to 
create  a  sort  of  Patriarchate  of  The  Refuge  for  himself. 

The  successive  projects  of  naturalisation  of  Protestant 
refugees  which  came  up  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  certainly 
showed  the  goodwill  of  the  King,  but  broke,  one  after  another, 
on  the  mercantile  and  insular  jealousies  of  the  City  magnates 
and  tradesmen.  In  Scotland,  where  Charles  was  more  power- 
ful, a  general  Act  of  Naturalisation  was  passed  by  the  Estates 
in  1669  ;  but  in  England  the  Test  Act,  though  mainly  directed 
against  Papists,  still  further  restrained  The  Refuge,  so  far  as  it 
could  not  conform,  and  did,  no  doubt,  operate  as  a  large  induce- 
ment to  conformity.  And  though  it  was  only  the  fierceness  of 
the  party  quarrels  of  1677-78  that  caused  the  dropping  in  the 
latter  year  of  the  '  Act  to  procure  Relief  for  poor  Protestant 
Strangers,'  nothing  of  a  general  nature  had  been  done  for  you 
before  the  year  1681  ;  yet  your  persecutions  in  France  had 
been  increasing  every  day  since  1660.1  We  have  already  met 
Savile  writing  of  his  willing  communion  with  your  Church  m 
France,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  three  years  as  envoy,  he 
never  ceased  to  write  in  favour  of  a  general  Act  of  Naturalisa- 
tion as  being  the  one  thing  most  necessary,  or  to  paint  in 
glowing  colours  the  present  sufferings,  and  the  worse  to  come, 
of  your  people  in  France.  It  seems  probable  that,  but  for  the 
interval  of  non- parliamentary  government,  from  March  1681 

1  Schickler,  vol.  ii,  p.  271,  says  that,  in  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years 
309  Arrets,  Declarations  et  Edits  had  been  issued  by  Louis  XIV  against  you 
and  that  in  the  same  time  570  out  of  813  temples  of  France  had  been  demolished. 
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to  the  King's  death,  some  such  Act  as  Savile  desired  might  have 
been  got  through.  Charles  could  of  course  create  no  statute, 
but  he  was  ready  to  do,  and  did,  the  next  best  thing  he  could. 
When  the  monstrous  edict  allowing  the  conversion  to 
Catholicism  of  children  of  seven  years  was  published  on  July  5, 
1681,  the  Order  in  Council  of  July  28  was  a  quick  response. 
It  grants  Letters  of  Denisation  under  the  Great  Seal,  free  of 
charge,  and  with  all  immunities  and  privileges  compatible  with 
our  laws,  and  free  right  to  exercise  their  trades  and  crafts  and 
their  religion,  to  all  afflicted  Protestants  compelled  by  persecu- 
tion to  quit  their  native  lands  ;  admission  on  the  footing  of 
natives  to  all  schools  and  colleges,  freedom  of  passage,  and 
exemption  from  Customs  duties  for  themselves  and  their  goods. 
And  the  King  promises  to  recommend  to  Parliament,  in  its 
next  session,  an  Act  for  general  naturalisation  of  the  same 
persons.  And  meanwhile  he  authorises  a  brief  for  a  general 
collection  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  churches  of  the  Kingdom  for 
the  relief  of  the  same  persons  being  destitute.  And  he  appoints 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
receive  all  petitions  from  the  same  people  and  to  present  these 
to  himself  if  necessary.1 

The  great  emigration  at  once  set  in  and  grew  in  strength 
till  the  Eevolution.  The  Eevocation  is,  in  fact,  midway 
between  these  two  events  :  it  was  signed  by  Louis  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  October  18, 1685,  and  registered,  not  without  a  protest, 
by  the  Chambres  de  Vacation  at  Paris  four  days  later. 

I  have  few  documents  to  cite  illustrating  the  Order  in 
Council  itself,  but  many  to  illustrate  its  results.  Many  of  the 
letters  which  Sancroft  received  in  those  years  were  frankly 
begging  letters,  e.g.  that  of  Jean  Chambon,  'pauperrimus 
omnium  presbiterorum  Gallorum  qui  in  hoc  regno  sunt,' 
compelled  to  beg  his  bread  '  domatim  '  2  ;  that  of  Francois 
Malard,  goldsmith  of  Soumiere  en  Lenguedoc  [sic],  and  Anthoine 
Liron,  silk  merchant  :  '  We  have  lost  everything  we  had  and 
throw  ourselves  on  your  charity.'  3  More  interesting,  but  also 
undated,  is  the  petition  of  the  congregation  of  the  Savoy  for 

1  The  collection  produced  over  £14,000  ;  that  of  1686  over  £63,000  (Cross, 
p.  155). 

2  N.d.    Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  100,  cat.  51.  3  Ibid.  p.  106,  cat.  54. 
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certain  privileges,1  in  such  words  that  the  Order  in  Council  of 
July  28  seems  to  repeat  them  almost  verbatim,  except  that  they 
petition  for  a  layman  ('  some  lord  of  your  Majesty's  council '), 
rather  than  the  two  Bishops,  to  receive  their  petitions.  On 
September  28,  1683,  an  ordinary  petition  for  help  and  pity 
is  addressed  to  Sancroft  in  Latin  by  eleven  persons,  none  of 
whom,  except  '  Pet  :  Brocasius  ab  Hondesplens,'  bear  known 
names.  Sancroft  circulates  this  petition  to  the  Bishops  of  his 
Province  and  three  copies  of  his  letter  are  preserved  in  Tanner, 
vol.  xcii,  pp.  108  sqq.  cat.  55.  He  is  not  very  happy  about 
the  whole  thing  and  I  cite  the  letter  in  full  as  it  illustrates  his 
perplexity  of  mind  : 

*  The  case  of  these  poor  exiles  in  general  is  so  bad  that  it  needs 
no  aggravation  and  indeed  is  scarce  capable  of  any.    But  that  of 
their  ministers  is  much  more  calamitous  they  being  deprived,  not 
only  (as  the  rest)  of  their  native  country  [etc.],  but  even  of  the 
exercise  of  that  holy  calling  to  which  they  had  dedicated  themselves. 
Their  request  (your  Lordship  sees)  is  modest  and  general  that  we 
would  assist  them  in  this  their  great  necessity  in  such  a  way  as 
we  should  think  most  suitable  to  them  and  their  condition.  But 
when  I  put  them  in  mind  [he  has  evidently  received  a  deputation] 
that  their  want  of  language  rendered  them  incapable  of  employ- 
ment in  our  church  (if  our  own  over-great  number  of  English  clergy- 
men left  any  room  for  them)  and  therefore  prest  them  to  be  more 
particular  in  their  proposal,  they  desired  that  every  bishop  m  the 
province  might  be  moved  to  provide  an  annual  subsistence  for  one 
of  them  (which  he  should  choose  out  of  the  whole  number)  by 
a  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  dignified  and  more  wealthy  clergy 
of  each  diocese  in  such  proportion  as  they  could  by  their  own 
examples  and  persuasion  procure  subscriptions  for.    To  this  pro- 
posal I  told  them  they  could  not  expect  I  should  give  answer  till 
I  had  consulted  all  my  brethren  who  are  concerned  m  it  .  .  .  it  is 
my  desire  that  I  may  receive  in  writing  a  speedy  answer  to  the 
same     In  expectation  whereof  and  firm  hope  that  it  will  be  such 
as  becomes  us  in  respect  to  their  distressed,  and  our  more  prosperous, 
condition.  .  .  .' 

Part  of  this  letter  has  been  quoted  by  Schickler  (vol.  ii, 
p.  323)  from  the  '  Bawlinson  MSS.  of  Oxford,'  but  without 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  180,  cat.  90. 
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reference  to  any  place  in  them.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  twist 
the  sense  of  it  into  meaning  that  a  minister  seeking  employ- 
ment here  must  be  reordained  ;  whereas  Sancroft,  here  at 
least,  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  doubt,  however,  most 
Bishops  were  only  too  ready  to  exact  reordination  as  a  con- 
dition of  induction  into  any  English  benefice  ;  and  as  time 
went  on  many  submitted  to  this,  though  more  perhaps  went 
to  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  Protestant  countries  where  it 
was  never  exacted. 

One  act  on  Sancroft 's  part  has  been  grievously  misread  by 
Schickler  (vol.  ii,  pp.  343,  344).  He  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
Lambeth  MSS,  dated  February  11,  1682  ('Act  Books  of 
Sancroft,' vol.  iv.  p.  180),  licensing  M.  Jacques  Kondeau,1  priest 
of  the  English  Church,  to  officiate  for  the  French  congregation, 
in  French,  but  according  to  the  Anglican  rite,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Bocton  Malherbe  (now  Boughton),  near  Maidstone  ; 
and  adds  that  '  as  the  registers  of  that  parish  contain  no 
French  name  or  mention  of  such  a  congregation  it  seems  that 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Archbishop  came  to  nothing.' 
But  a  sheaf  of  letters  in  the  Tanner  Collection  will  show  that 
M.  Bondeau  was  there,  and  in  several  neighbouring  parishes, 
upon  the  same  errand  ;  and  that  he  fluttered  a  good  many 
Kentish  dovecots.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  at  Bocton 
by  the  wish  of  the  good  Marquis  de  Yenours  of  Poitou,  who,  an 
exile  like  himself,  had  rented  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Bocton 
and  attracted  a  small  band  of  brother  exiles.  The  exact 
dates  of  Bondeau's  arrival  at  Bocton,  or  of  his  leaving  it,  cannot 
be  given,  but  the  story  begins  some  time  in  1682  with  a  terrible 
set  of  complaints  to  Sancroft  against  him  made  by  one 
M.  Poulverel,2  the  worst  being  (i)  that  he  came  from  France 
much  richer  than  any  other  refugee  minister,  and  yet  partakes 
of  our  sustentation  fund,  and  (ii)  that  he  was  found  lunching 
off  roast  pork  on  Communion  Sunday  and  therefore  was  not 
in  a  fit  condition  to  give  us  the  Communion ;  (hi)  that  he  enticed 
away  the  servants  of  M.  Poulverel  and  thereby  ruined  his 

1  Jacques  Rondeau  had  been  minister  of  du  Plessis-Marly  1679-82,  when 
he  came  to  England  ;  he  got  permission  from  the  Synod  of  Lisy  of  February  20, 
1682,  to  resign  his  cure  (Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  76,  cat.  40). 

2  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  145  ;  remember  the  MSS.  are  in  no  regular  order,  and 
I  have  had  to  rearrange  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  where  thev  are  not  dated. 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  3.  r 
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trade,  (iv)  that  he  ill-treated  his  own  wife.  To  this  Eondeau 
answers  (also  without  date,  but  after  he  has  left  Bocton) 
sharply1  : 

'  I  prevented  a  duel  between  the  Marquis  de  Venours  and  this 
man  Poulverel,  and  that  is  why  he  is  wroth  with  me.    We  had  to 
have  our  Communion  in  the  afternoons  because  the  English  minister 
used  the  Church  in  the  mornings  ;  and  I  had  to  take  food  before 
3  p.m.  :  we  are  not  under  the  same  necessity,  now  that  we  have 
moved  to  Hollingbourn.    Poulverel's  servants?    Why  he  never 
paid  them  wages,  and  they  were  forced  to  go  and  beg  from  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  farmers  till  they  left  him  in  a  body.    I  did 
help  some  of  them  to  get  work  afterwards.    Buined,  is  he  ?  if  so 
it  is  because  he  is  always  going  up  to  London  on  business.    As  to 
my  own  riches,  it  is  true  I  saved  some  fragments  from  shipwreck, 
but  all  my  wife's  property  is  lost  and  I  have  her  and  three  children 
to  keep  and  I  was  therefore  most  grateful  for  my  12  shillings  a  week. 
As  for  my  wife,  there  are  few  households  without  occasional 
squabbles,  and  there  may  have  been  such  in  mine  but  very  small 
ones  and  very  rarely,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  marriages  which 
have  led  to  more  union  than  mine.    I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  English  liturgy  and  always  read  it  whole  :  it  is  true  I  have 
refused  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  doing  so  in  future.' 

Then  at  last  we  get  a  date,2  in  the  petition  of  several 
inhabitants  of  Hollingbourn,  to  Sancroft,  December  29,  1682, 
that  Eondeau  may  be  allowed  to  perform  divine  service  in 
Hollingbourn  and  other  neighbouring  parish  churches  : 

<  Bocton  was  too  far  out  of  the  way  and  the  French  congregation 
there  rapidly  dwindled;  there  was  no  market  there;  Leeds, 
Hollingbourn  and  Bearstead  are  much  nearer  Maidstone  and  the 
river  (Medway).  The  Vicar  of  Hollingbourn  is  always  ill  and  for 
years  past  we  have  only  had  one  service  a  month,  and  it  is  like  to 
continue  thus.  We  therefore  petition  for  Eondeau,  and  we  hope 
that  the  salary  assigned  to  other  French  ministers  may  be  allowed 
to  him  and  we  ourselves  will  contribute  our  best  endeavours  towards 
his  encouragement.  [Signed  by]  Margaret,  Catherine  and  Alexander 
Culpeper,  Susan  Meredith,  Cicely  and  William  Cage,  Catherine  and 
George  Herlackinden.' 

i  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  137.  2  Ibid.  p.  143,  cat.  73. 
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All  was  not  well  yet ;  there  were  two  more  grievances 
against  Rondeau,  who  has  already  gone  to  Hollingbourn. 
A  Monsieur  de  la  Contie  has  been  acting  as  '  Reader  '  in  that 
church  and  the  vicar  (apparently  with  Rondeau's  good  will) 
has  excluded  him.  So  James  Wilson,  Rural  Dean  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Leeds,  writes  to  Sancroft  on  May  10,  1683  1 : 

'  I  have  been  to  Hollingbourn  and  made  strict  enquiry  :  the 
exclusion  of  Contie  was  not  Rondeau's  doing  but  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
(the  Vicar)  and  it  was  done  because  Contie  would  officiate  in  a  gray 
coat  and  cravat,  being  in  fact  a  layman.2  He  was,  moreover, 
openly  scandalous  while  he  lived  at  Bocton,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  alehouses  and  taverns  :  there  are  other  things  of 
which  he  was  accused  which  I  presume  not  to  mention  to  your  Grace 
at  present.  Rondeau  performs  the  office  of  a  Reader  himself  as 
well  as  other  ministerial  duties.  And  I  cannot  learn,  upon  strict 
enquiry,  but  that  he  doth  it  decently  and  reverently,  with  allowance 
only  for  that  which  is  natural  to  all  Frenchmen,  who  seem  to  do  all 
things  in  haste.' 

Rondeau  adds  his  own  word  to  Sancroft  next  day,  May  11, 
1683. 3  Contie  has  evidently  been  seeking  admission  to  Orders 
and  wants  to  be  recognised  as  Rondeau's  assistant  at  Holling- 
bourn.   Rondeau's  letter  (in  Latin)  is  unusually  guarded  : 

'  I  know  nothing  of  him  and  never  wanted  him  for  an  assistant : 
it  was  not  I  who  chose  bim  for  a  Reader  [who  was  it,  then  ?]. 
I  know  nothing  of  his  morals  or  character  before  he  came  to  Bocton, 
and  since  that  time,  though  I  won't  venture  to  say  anything  un- 
favourable of  him,  I  cannot  say  much  in  his  favour  (non  possum 
ilium  hominem  praedictato  elogio  cohonestare)  ;  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  precentor,  in  our  psalmody,  he  is  plusquam  peregrinus, 
servus  inutilis  :  we  feel  the  want  of  a  good  precentor  badly  and  three 
weeks  ago  we  stated  this  want  to  the  Bishop  of  London.'  4 

Less  than  a  month  later  Rondeau  has  offended  the  vicar  for 
a  different  reason.    Mr.  Wilson  writes  to  Sancroft  on  June  4, 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  144,  cat.  74. 

2  A  '  Reader  '  was  occasionally  called  '  a  Minister-Reader  ' ;  and,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  least,  he  could  marry  and  baptise. 

3  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  147,  cat.  75. 

4  This  letter  has  an  interesting  endorsement,  showing  how  posts  went, 
though  the  endorsement  evidently  refers  to  Sancroft's  lost  answer  :  '  To 
Mr.  J.  R.  at  Hollingbourn  in  Kent,  by  Bode  the  Leeds  carrier  at  the  Q  [Queen's] 
Head  near  Bishopsgate  on  Thursday  by  the  evening  tide.' 
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1683  1 :  '  Mr.  Thomas  intends  to  shut  his  Church  doors  against 
M.  Eondeau  next  Sunday  unless  he  will  put  on  the  surplice. 
I  went  to  Mr.  T.  and  advised  him  to  forbear  till  he  received 
order  from  your  Grace,  as  M.  Eondeau  has  liberty  to  use  the 
Church  by  your  Grace's  command.'  The  day  before,  June  3, 
Thomas  has  stated  his  own  case  to  Sancroft.2  He  merely 
states  the  same  facts  as  Wilson  did,  but  knows  that  Eondeau 
has  licence  to  preach  at  Leeds  and  Bromfield  also  ;  as  to  the 
surplice,  '  if  he  be  suffered  to  go  on  at  this  rate  it  will  tend  to 
public  disturbance  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people  from 
their  loyalty  and  obedience.'  Bondeau's  answer  in  Latin  to 
the  Archbishop  was  already  written  June  4  3  :  '  I  was  ordained 
after  the  Anglican  rite  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  appointed 
to  the  French  flock  in  Bocton  by  your  Grace  :  I  conform  in 
all  other  respects  to  that  rite  after  the  manner  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Savoy  church  of  our  nation.  As  they  use  the  black 
gown  [toga  pullata,  sad-coloured  gown]  only,  not  the  surplice 
[swperpelliceo]  over  it,  so  do  I.  This  displeased  Mr.  Thomas 
and  he  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  shut  against  me  unless 
I  would  wear  the  surplice.  If  you  positively  order  me  to  wear 
it  I  will  do  so  :  I  told  Mr.  Thomas  this,  yet  he  persisted  in 
keeping  the  door  shut  whence  our  congregation  was  deprived 
of  spiritual  food.  I  commend  my  case  to  your  Grace.'  Exit 
Eondeau,  who  was  a  brother  of  Pastor  Claude  Eondeau 
indicted  for  Socinianism  after  the  Eevolution. 

After  this  storm  in  a  Kentish  teacup  my  next  item  is  a  more 
serious  one.  On  December  12,  1684,  Dr.  John  Covel,4  Mary's 
Chaplain  at  The  Hague,  wrote  to  Sancroft  an  important  letter 
which  is  not  printed  in  d'Oyly's  'Life,'  though  Sancroft's 
answer  to  it  is  printed  there.  I  found  Covel's  letter  in  Tanner, 
vol.  xxxii,  p.  191,  and  the  communicandum  annexed  to  it  on 
p.  189  of  the  same.  We  know  that  Savile,  as  far  back  as  1681, 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  Charles  II  should  publicly  declare 
his  wish  for  a  union  of  all  Protestant  Powers,  and  his  willingness 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  134,  cat.  68. 

2  Ibid.  p.  136,  cat.  69.  3  Ibid.  p.  141,  cat.  72. 

4  John  Covel  succeeded  Ken  as  Mary's  chaplain  :  he  was  a  fine,  learned, 
travelled,  indiscreet  man,  whom  William  suddenly  dismissed,  a  few  months 
after  the  incident  recorded  above,  for  having  revealed  in  private  correspondence 
his  (William's)  unkind  behaviour  to  Mary. 
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to  put  himself  at  the  head  thereof.  Covel  now  refers  to  the 
same  subject,  though  evidently  in  a  very  guarded  form  : 

'  There  hath  long  since  been  a  designe  laid  by  the  Walloon 
ministers  in  a  synod  held  by  them,  to  unite  all  Protestant  Princes 
in  a  Declaration  to  the  Emperor  1  and  King  of  France  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  severity  of  late  used  towards  [their  Protestant  subjects]. 
Last  summer  there  were  several  Dutch  ministers  at  Diesen  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  some  others  have  done  to  the 
Duke  [sic]  of  Brandenburg  and  other  princes  of  Germany.  Two 
days  ago  his  Highness  sent  for  me  and  discoursing  of  the  thing 
told  me  that  he  doubted  not  at  all  of  effecting  the  thing  if  England 
did  but  joint  with  them.  To  which  purpose  he  ordered  some  of  the 
ministers  here  to  draw  up  their  narrative  which  was  this  day  brought 
to  me  from  him  by  one  of  them,  and  he  desired  me  to  send  it  to  your 
Grace  and  humbly  ask  your  opinion  of  it.  I  beseech  that  your 
answer,  if  it  should  not  be  altogether  in  favour  of  their  design, 
might  be  so  plausible  as  not  to  give  some  here  2  any  advantage, 
who  have  been  and  still  are  ready  enough  to  censure  us  too  severely.' 

The  Address  is  in  Latin  and  is  called  '  Communicandum  ' 
to  the  Archbishop.  It  is  the  usual  thing  and  quite  true  : 
Protestant  religion  in  grave  danger  everywhere.  It  seems  to 
have  been  Brandenburg,  i.e.  'the  Great  Elector,'  who  first 
suggested  asking  England  : 

'  And  so  we  do  ask  :— is  the  Church  of  England  likely  to  back 
us  up  heartily  ?  is  it  willing  to  sollicit  its  King  for  the  purpose  ? 
We  beg  you  to  keep  complete  silence  about  it  especially  from  the 
Court  and  Courtiers  :  consult  no  one  but  bishops  and  doctors.' 

I  cannot  resist  giving  Sancroft's  answer,  though  it  is  already 
in  print  3  : 

.  .  .  there  are  not  many  persons  who  have  a  deeper  or  more 
tender  resentment  than  I  have  of  the  sad  and  deplorable  state  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  ...  but  as  to 

1  Leopold  I,  then  busy  persecuting  Protestants  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

2  Macaulay  (vol.  ii,  pp.  100  sqq.,  edn.  1858)  gives  an  account  of  these  trouble- 
some exiles,  some  of  them  members  of  Shaftesbury's  late,  and  of  Monmouth's 
and  Argyle's  future,  parties  and  of  the  inconvenience  they  caused  to  William 
and  Mary. 

3  Tanner,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  199:  it  is  in  his  own  hand,  full  of  corrections 
and  interlineations. 
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the  expedient  at  present  advanced  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will 
have  little  or  no  efiect  towards  the  pious  design  so  well  intended. 
In  one  of  the  places  whither  it  is  addressed  [?  the  Emperor  Leopold] 
things  are,  you  know,  infinitely  embroiled  and  exasperated  and 
brought  to  the  utmost  extremity  ;  so  that  'tis  hardly  seasonable,  if 
decent,  to  move  anything  there  of  this  kind.    The  other  place 
[France]  is  the  country  and  proper  soil  of  flatteries  where  they  are 
sown  so  thick  and  come  up  daily  so  rank  that  they  grow  up  often- 
times into  something  too  like  blasphemies.  .  .  .  After  so  long  a  train 
of  uninterrupted  and  prodigious  successes  to  think  that  they  may  be 
remonstrated  or  harangued  into  wiser  or  more  moderate  counsels  is 
...  to  hope  to  silence  the  roaring  of  the  winds  with  a  trim  air 
upon  the  flageolet.    Eemonstrances  between  princes  signify  little 
[if  there  is  no  force,  and  willingness  to  employ  force  behind  them]. 
[Moreover]  the  trumpet  of  my  [Protestant]  brethren  gives  so  un- 
certain a  sound  that  I  know  not  how  to  prepare  myself  [to  serve 
them].    They  seem  sometimes  to  give  me  some  commission,  but 
presently  after  they  take  it  back  again,  with  so  many  limitations 
and  wary  restrictions  that  at  last  it  becomes  not  feasible.  Upon 
consideration  I  find  that  the  only  thing  practicable  in  it  is  ut  rem 
totam  silentio  premam  ...  and  I  expect  the  same  [silence]  from 
them  and  from  you. 

'  [The  very  same  question  was  asked  me  a  few  years  ago]  by  an 
ambassador  from  one  of  the  Northern  crowns,  who  came  to  dine 
with  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  persuade  the  King  to  put  himself  in 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  League  against  France  1  "  And  I 
answered  "  Why  do  not  you  .  .  .  persuade  your  King  to  adjust  all 
differences  with  his  neighbouring  Kings  ?  They  are  brethren  of 
the  same  confession,  worship  and  discipline,  nearest  neighbours 
yet  most  deadly  implacable  enemies  .  .  .  [they  might  league  with] 
those  mighty  princes  on  the  opposite  shore  and  with  the  rest  all 
over  Germany.  And  when  you  see  such  a  body  of  a  league  prepared 
it  will  be  more  seasonable  to  inquire  who  shall  be  the  head."  The 
ambassador  answered  not  my  question  nor  was  I  further  troubled 
with  his.1 

1  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  erased  in  the  original  letter.  In  1674 
Sweden  was  not  only  fighting  the  '  Great  Elector  '  of  Brandenburg  for  her 
Pomeranian  '  bastion,'  but  for  more  than  five  years  from  that  date  at 
death-grips  with  the  Danes  for  her  own  province  of  Scania.  She  was 
delivered  partly  by  the  heroism  of  her  young  King,  partly  by  the  loyalty  of 
Louis  XIV  to  his  ally  ;  for  he  forced  on  Brandenburg  and  Denmark  the  restora- 
tion of  all-but-all  their  conquests.  It  seems  probable,  then,  but  not  certain, 
that  the  dinner  took  place  before  the  pacification  of  the  North  in  1679  ;  and 
the  '  ambassador  '  may  have  been  Johan  Oliverkrans,  who,  being  Swedish 
envoy  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen,  was  in  England  in  1678.  Markus  Gjoe 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Denmark  to  England  from  1672  to  1678,  when 
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'  But  whatever  becomes  of  your  project  I  can  by  no  means,  as 
our  brethren  seem  to  do,  give  up  the  whole  Protestant  cause  as  lost 
and  desperate  and  ready  to  breathe  its  last.  No  !  God  hath,  by 
the  Reformation,  kindled  and  set  up  a  light  in  Xtendom  which 
I  am  fully  persuaded  shall  never  be  extinguished.' 

Covel  answers  on  January  16,  1685  1  : 

'  [Well  answered  indeed,  your  Grace,]  though  the  communican- 
dum  was  really  an  honest  intention  of  well-disposed  men,  yet  I  must 
freely  tell  you  some  here  would  have  been  glad  if  it  might  have 
proved  a  snare  or  given  them  a  handle  to  traduce  us  ;  for  I  have  often 
found  in  these  places  a  devilish  spirit  at  work  in  some  men's  minds 
(especially  in  the  vagabonds  of  our  own  country).' 

James  II  was,  at  his  accession,  in  a  very  tight  place,  and, 
though  he  was  an  immeasurable  ass,  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  see  some  of  the  rocks  ahead  of  him.  The  Kevocation 
was  still  six  months  ahead,  but  the  immigration  was  going  on 
full  blast,  and  every  French  church  in  the  kingdom  was 
dreadfully  overcrowded.  A  general  Naturalisation  Act  was 
very  nearly  carried  in  the  short  summer  session  of  James's 
Parliament ;  but  as  a  clause  was  at  the  last  minute  inserted  in  it 
that  all  foreign  churches  must  conform,  it  was  just  as  well  that. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  without  passing  it.  That  this  clause^ 
stood  any  chance  of  getting  through,  even  in  the  most  loyal 
Parliament  that  any  Stuart  king  ever  had,  is  difficult  to 
believe  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  over  a  year  James  was 
hypocritically  relying  on  the  loyalty  and  Toryism  of  the  High 
Churchmen.2   Yet  in  response  to  loyal  addresses  on  his 

he  was  succeeded  by  Christian  Lindenow.  It  is  however  likely  that  the  person 
referred  to  was  Monsieur  Lionberg  or  Leyenberg,  who  was  Swedish  Envoy  or 
Resident  in  England  for  many  years  :  Evelyn  dined  with  him  in  November 
1682  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not  expected  to  get. 
drunk.  (This  information  I  owe  partly  to  Mr.  Gaselee,  Librarian  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  partly  to  Sir  Charles  Firth,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford.) 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  201. 

2  It  is  dreadful  to  me  to  have  to  scold  the  great  John  Dryden,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  profound  admiration  both  as  man  and  poet.  But  I  feel  even 
more  angry  with  him  for  his  abdication  of  his  intelligence  than  for  that  of  his. 
moral  sense  when  I  read  The  Hind  and  the  Panther — especially  when  I  read 
how  he  pretends  to  be  taken  in  (be  sure  he  was  not  taken  in)  by  James's, 
hypocrisy  : 

'  Behold  how  he  protects  your  friends  opprest, 
Receives  the  banished,  succours  the  distressed,'  etc.,  etc. 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Part  iii,  line  876  sqq. 
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accession  from  three  of  the  great  nonconformist  churches 
(Threadneedle  Street,  Canterbury,  Norwich),  soliciting  con- 
firmation of  their  privileges,  he  had  expressly  promised  them 
'  the  same  protection  as  my  predecessors  gave  you.'  In  July 
Henry  Savile,  now  Vice-Chamberlain  in  England,  thought  '  the 
next  few  months  will  be  critical  whether  England  can  be  in  any 
way  a  Eefuge  for  distressed  Protestants.'  1 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Bonrepos  was  sent  from  France  to 
lure  back  the  exiles  with  fine  words  and  promises,  and  was 
not  wholly  unsuccessful  with  some  few  people.  In  May  1686 
he  wrote  that  James, '  who  looks  on  the  refugees  as  his  enemies, 
takes  no  heed  of  complaints  against  his  [Bonrepos's]  action,' 
and  in  the  same  month  the  translation  of  Claude's  book  (which 
had  been  printed  in  Holland  2)  was  burned  by  the  hangman. 
Yet  no  open  step  was  taken  either  to  enforce  conformity  or 
stop  the  flood  of  immigration  ;  the  most  that  was  done  was 
that  occasionally  James  added,  at  the  end  of  his  grants  of 
denisation,  a  clause  to  the  effect  '  provided  the  recipient 
conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Moreover,  he 
himself  subscribed  £1500  to  the  fund  which  was  raised  for  your 
relief  by  Eoyal  Brief  issued  at  last  in  April  1686  ;  it  is  stated 
by  Evelyn,3  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the  French 

1  Note  also  Evelyn's  entry  in  his  Diary,  Nov.  2,  1685  :  '  One  thing  was 
much  taken  notice  of  that  the  Gazettes,  that  were  still  constantly  printed  twice 
a  week,  informing  us  what  was  done  all  over  Europe,  never  spake  of  their 
wonderful  proceeding  in  France,  nor  was  any  relation  of  it  published  by  any 
save  what  private  letters  and  the  persecuted  fugitives  brought.  Whence  this 
silence,  I  like  not  to  conjecture ;  but  it  appeared  very  extraordinary  as  a 
Protestant  country  that  we  should  know  nothing  of  what  Protestants  suffered, 
whilst  great  collections  were  made  for  them  in  foreign  places,  more  hospitable 
and  Christian  to  appearance.' 

2  The  translation  was  printed  in  London  and  was  entitled  Complaints  of  the 
Cruel  Treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  France. 

3  The  actual  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Brief  is  doubtful.  None  of  the 
specialist  historians  of  the  Refuge  states  it.  Plumptre  (Life  of  Ken,  vol.  i,  p.  242) 
says  it  was  ready  on  March  5,  but  not  read  in  London  churches  till  March  29. 
This  last  is  the  first  of  two  dates  given  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  :  '  March  29, 
1686:  A  Brief  was  read  in  all  Churches  for  relieving  French  Protestants.' 
But  again,  on  April  25,  he  says  :  '  This  day  was  read  a  Brief  for  the  Collection 
for  relief,  etc.  It  had  been  long  expected  and  at  last  with  difficulty  procured, 
the  interest  of  the  French  ambassador  obstructing  it.'  Evelyn  had  also 
recorded  that  on  March  14  Ken  (then  preaching  at  Whitehall)  preached  a  most 
moving  sermon  in  favour  of  the  Collection.  Plumptre  (vol.  i,  p.  243)  says 
that  Ken  himself,  a  poor  man  with  a  poor  See,  gave  the  greater  part  of  a  large 
fine-on-renewal-of-lease  of  £4000,  which  fell  in  to  him  at  this  time,  to  the 
Collection.  This  must  have  been  about  the  largest  subscription,  but  there  was 
at  least  one  of  £1000,  besides  the  King's  £1500.    Three  letters  of  Rachel 
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ambassador  had  managed  to  delay  its  issue.  The  fund  raised 
even  got  the  name  of  the  '  Boyal  Bounty,'  and  was  administered 
by  two  committees — a  lay  committee  having  charge  of  the  lay 
refugees,  and  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  the  relief  of  the  ministers.  Before  I  proceed 
to  the  documents  illustrating  this  Brief  I  must  notice  one  small 
letter  which  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  your  position. 
Monsieur  Isaac  Dubourdieu,  Senior,1  writes  to  Bancroft,  without 
date,  but  one  would  guess  it  to  be  1685  or  1686,  in  Latin, 
asking  for  prayers  to  be  made  in  all  English  churches  for  The 
Befuge,  adding  '  but,  if  you  can't  do  it  without  referring  it  to 
the  King,  do  not  do  it  at  all,  ut  nullum  verbum  de  hac  re  fiat 
jpraeterea,  because  His  Majesty  is  occupied  with  matters  of 
greater  moment  and  has  already  deigned  to  affect  us  by  his 
beneficence  [in  other  words,  "  Don't  stir  up  the  lion  "].'  2 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  drafts  of  the  brief  for  the 
collection  before  it  was  finally  issued  in  April  1686.  In  one 
of  these,  undated,  in  Tanner  3  words  occur  limiting  the  bounty 
to  those  refugees  '  who  do  qualify  themselves  for  it  by  living 
in  full  submission  and  conformity  to  the  Government  established 
here  both  in  Church  and  State,'  and  adding  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  brief  shall  be  published, '  the  Sermon  of  Almsdeeds  and 
Mercifulness  to  the  poor  set  forth  in  the  "  Book  of  Homilies  " 
is  to  be  read,  or  else  a  sermon  on  the  same  argument  is  to  be 
preached.'  Perhaps  Jeffreys  garbled  some  of  those  drafts,  for 
in  the  same  volume  of  Tanner  4  he  wrote  to  Sancroft,  on  March  1 , 
1686,  on  the  subject  :  '  I  send  you  the  draft  :  I  have  presumed 
a  little  to  vary  it  in  order  to  humour  the  Letters  Patents  and  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  his  Majesty  apprehends  may  attend 
his  service  by  any,  though  not  seeming,  reflections  [against 
Popery].    I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  presumption  and  entirely 

Lady  Russell,  Nov.  1685,  Jan.  15,  1686,  Jan.  22,  1686,  are  quoted  in  J.  L. 
Anderdon'sZi/eo/  Ken  (vol.  i,  p.  322)  which  will  illustrate  the  anxiety  of  people 
in  England  lest  the  King  should  withhold  the  Brief  altogether.  In  the  second 
of  these  letters  she  says  :  '  The  Chancellor  bid  it  be  laid  by  when  it  was  offered 
him  to  seal ' ;  in  the  third  she  says  :  '  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  Chancellor 
and  his  answer  does  not  encourage  their  hopes.' 

1  Of  Montpellier,  arrived  in  England  1684,  died  1699,  aged  95,  father  of 
Jean  Dubourdieu ;  both  ministers  at  the  Savoy,  neither  of  them  having  accepted 
reordination. 

2  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  182,  cat.  91. 

3  Vol.  xxxi,  p.  285,  cat.  161.  4  Vol.  xxxi,  p.  279,  cat.  157. 
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submit  myself  to  your  Grace's  disposal,  not  doubting  your 
Grace's  protection  as  long  as  I  shall  approve  myself  to  be  what 
I  really  am,  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Very 
different  is  the  story  told  by  William  Falls  (perhaps  a  clerk  in 
the  Chancery).  He,  on  February  27,  1686,1  apologises  for 
having  printed  and  dispersed  a  few  copies  of  the  brief  before  it 
had  been  corrected  by  Jeffreys.  Jeffreys'  wrath  had  evidently 
fallen  heavily  upon  Mr.  Falls,  as  this  is  what  he  says  : 

'  Haveing  Eeceived  in  January  last  an  ordr  made  by  his  Matie 
in  Councill  wth  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant  Annexed,  to  prepare 
Letters  Patents  for  a  Collection  Towards  the  Kelief e  of  some  French 
Protestants  :  In  Obedience  thereunto,  And  in  discharge  of  the  Duty 
of  my  office,  I  did  prepare  a  draught  thereof,  In  doeing  whereof 
I  took  all  Imaginable  Care  (as  I  thought)  and  Advised  with  severall 
persons,  to  Avoid  Giving  any  offence,  But  not  being  satisfied  I  went 
to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  house,  but  he  not  being  at  home 
I  attended  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the 
draught,  And  humbly  beg'd  the  Favour  of  his  Grace  to  peruse  it,  to 
wch  he  Condescended  [two  lines  are  erased].  Afterwards  I  went  to 
my  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  and  told  Mr.  Harris  what  I  had  don, 
and  gave  him  the  same  draught  and  desired  him  to  show  it  to  my 
Lord  Chancellor  for  his  Lordship's  Approbation,  He  went  up  stairs 
wth  it,  and  after  some  Considerable  stay,  brought  the  draught  down 
againe,  and  said  my  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  give  himselfe  the 
trouble  to  Read  it,  And  then  told  me  I  might  proceed  to  Ingrosse 
it,  wch  1  caused  to  be  don  in  a  day  or  two,  And  then  left  it  wth 
Mr.  Harris's  Clarke,  to  be  Sealed  when  my  Lord  Chancellor  pleased. 

'  In  the  Meane  time  as  I  alwayes  doe  in  Cases  of  the  like  Nature, 
I  carryed  the  draught  thereof  to  the  Printer  to  compose,  so  that 
It  might  be  ready  to  print  assoone  as  the  Patent  should  be  sealed, 
the  Printer  after  some  dayes  haveing  composed  it  tooke  of  [off] 
two  or  three  proofs  for  me  to  Correct,  But  soone  after  I  was  inform'd 
by  Mr.  Harris  that  the  Patent  was  not  sealed  and  that  some  Altera- 
tions must  be  made  ;  soe  I  desisted  from  doeing  anything  further  ; 
Till  about  A  weeke  after  some  French  men  came  to  me,  And  said 
that  his  Grace  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  desired  a  printed 
Coppy,  whereupon  I  went  purposely  to  the  Printer  and  tooke 
of  [off]  foure  Coppies,  All  wch  I  carryed  to  his  Grace,  But  he  kept 
but  one  of  them.    About  the  16th  of  February  Mr.  Harris  sent 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  283,  cat.  160.  Mr.  Falls's  use  of  capital  letters  is 
as  peculiar  as  his  punctuation. 
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a  Porter  to  me,  to  bring  a  draught  of  the  Breife  to  my  Lord 
Chancellor  presently,  for  he  would  carry  it  to  Bolstode  [Bulstrode, 
JefTreys's  country  house]  and  there  consider  of  the  Alterations, 
I  haveing  mislay 'd  the  draught  and  my  Lord  being  just  ready  to 
goe  out  of  Towne,  I  very  innocently  carryed  one  of  the  Printer's 
Coppies  to  Mr.  Harris  for  his  Lops  use,  And  these  above  mentioned 
are  all  the  Copies  that  to  my  knowledge  were  printed  or  delivered 
to  any  person  whatsoever  ;  except  one  of  the  first  proofs  to  Monsieur 
Le  Fey,  But  whether  I  had  corrected  it  or  noe  I  know  not  for  he  was 
the  only  Agent  with  me  for  these  French  people  and  promised  to 
returne  that  proof  againe,  But  did  not,  This  is  the  true  state  of  this 
unhappy  Businesse. 

'  After  what  hath  happened  I  am  heartily  Sorry  for  the  In- 
convenience that  hath  proceeded  from  it,  And  I  doe  humbly  aske 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  his  Grace  pardon,  And  am  Willing  to  make 
his  Grace  any  acknowledge  I  doe  verily  believe  that  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury  did  looke  upon  me  as  one  that  came  from  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  wth  the  draught  for  his  Grace's  Approbation,  and  p'haps, 
if  I  had  needfully  observ'd  what  his  Grace  then  said  to  me,  I  might 
have  found  that  to  have  been  his  Meaning,  And  I  also  Believe,  by 
what  I  have  learn't  since,  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  after  he  had 
knowledge  from  the  Frenchmen  that  there  was  a  proofe  printed,  he 
only  desired  that  he  might  see  it  privately. 

'tt*M.16*5»     "  'Wm.  Falls. 

6. 

[There  is  no  endorsement.] 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  of  my  regular  '  fragments  '  on  the 
subject  ;  it  is  not  a  very  easy  one  to  arrange  clearly,  and  it  is 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  documents  which 
I  have  to  cite  are  dated.  But  two  things  are  clear — that  there 
was  from  1685  enormous  need  for  extra  church  accommodation, 
and  that  the  Savoy  either  failed  to  realise  this  or,  from  selfish- 
ness (fear  of  losing  the  large  fund  that  would  accrue  if  all  the 
exiles  were  driven  into  their  Church),  opposed  the  erection  of 
a  '  Third  Church  '  in  London.  They  were  utterly  defeated  in 
this  selfish  aim,  for  very  numerous  churches  were  rented  or 
erected  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Eevocation. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  all  these, 
which  appear,  disappear,  and  reappear,  with  Protean  rapidity ; 
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and  none  of  the  printed  authorities  can  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  whole  of  them.  The  name  of  Pierre  Allix  1  stands  out 
through  the  controversy  and  appears  in  most  of  the  documents 
to  be  cited. 

Perhaps  the  story  should  begin  with  the  undated  petition 
of  sundry  refugees  to  Compton  2  for  leave  to  build  or  occupy 
a  third  church.  They  speak  of  '  the  great  crowd  that  arrive 
daily  :  the  churches  already  established  cannot  possibly  con- 
tain them,  however  much  they  are  enlarged  :  more  and  more 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  passages  shall  be  more  open  :  it  will  be 
very  inconvenient  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  London 
for  the  conveniency  of  trade  3  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other  for  devine  service.  Since  you  are  our  diocissian  [sic] 
be  pleased  to  take  care  for  so  many  poor  dispersed  souls.' 
Two  of  the  signatories  to  this  petition,  Seignoret  and  Le 
Platrier,  were  afterwards  churchwardens  of  the  Third  Church. 

But  the  Savoy  did  not  approve  and  issued  Animadversions 
on  the  Petition,  also  undated,  and  also  addressed  to  Compton  4  : 

'  Animadversions  on  the  Petition  [by  the  opponents  of  the 
scheme  of  a  3rd  French  Church,  n.d.  Also  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  London]. 

'  They  ought  to  have  addressed  themselves  first  to  the  ministers 
and  Churchwardens  of  the  Savoy  church  instead  of  troubling  your 
grandeur.  Please  look  at  the  list  of  these  signatories  ;  some  of 
them  have  already  departed  to  other  countries  (two  at  least  gone  to 
Holland)  and  others  are  just  going  to  America  and  elsewhere,  out 

1  Allix,  founder  of  a  well-known  family  still  nourishing  in  England,  was 
born  at  Alencon,  educated  at  Saumur,  was  successively  pastor  at  Rouen  and 
at  Charenton,  got  a  passport  for  England  just  after  the  Revocation,  and  after 
the  demolition  of  Charenton.  Evelyn  met  him  at  Sancroft's  table  July  8, 
1686,  and  heard  him  converse  '  in  Latin  and  that  very  readily  '  with  Bancroft. 
He  calls  him  '  doubtless  a  most  excellent  and  learned  person.'  He  became 
pastor  at  the  Savoy  and  then  in  the  '  Third  Church.'  He  died  a  Doctor  of  both 
Universities  and  a  Canon  of  Salisbury  in  1717,  leaving  a  son  who  was  successively 
Dean  of  Gloucester  and  Ely  (Agnew,  vol.  ii,  p.  208).  It  is  strange  in  view  of 
what  follows  to  read  in  Weiss  (p.  268)  that '  as  previously  in  France,  he  excelled 
in  appeasing  dissensions  and  preserving  the  union  of  protestants.' 

2  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  185,  cat.  93. 

3  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  influx  of  silk-weavers  to  Spitalfields, 
whose  few  descendants  continue  to  build  the  Pope's  white  silk  cassock,  so  stiff 
that  it  will  stand  up  without  a  Pope  inside  it.  Eleven  new  churches  were 
built  or  rented  for  them  in  Spitalfields  during  the  two  decades  following  the 
Revocation. 

4  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  188,  cat.  94. 
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of  London  at  least ;  some  are  or  have  been  paupers  ["  sont  ou  ont 
este  a,  l'assistance  "] :  some  are  members  of  other  congregations 
(5  from  the  Savoy  Church)  ;  even  of  the  little  Church  of  Wandsworth 
there  is  one  signatory.  They  say  this  new  church  will  be  composed 
of  newly-arrived  refugees;  well,  among  the  signatories  are  1  of 
30  years  [residence],  1  of  20,  2  of  15,  1  of  12,  1  of  8,  1  of  7,  4  of  5, 
1  of  3  [piece  torn  off  at  bottom  of  left-hand  page] :  some  of  them  live 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  Savoy  Church,  so  needn't  talk  of  having  to 
"  travel  far  for  divine  service." 

'  You  know  the  Savoy  church  has  done  its  utmost  to  enlarge 
its  temple  in  order  to  anticipate  such  complaints  that  there  is  no 
room  for  all :  and  is  even  now  in  treaty  for  a  third  place  which  will 
be  very  convenient  for  everyone. 

'  We  need  not  insist  further  on  the  prejudice  which  a  third 
establishment  of  this  kind  will  do  to  the  poor  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
French  exiles  in  this  Kingdom.' 

They  duplicate  their  objections  by  writing  in  French  (either 
to  Sancroft  or  to  Compton,  it  is  not  clear  to  which,  and  also 
omit  to  date)  1  : 

'  The  Ministers  et  les  Churchwardens  [sic]  of  the  church  of  the 
Savoy  protest  against  the  establishment  of  a  third  conformist  church 
in  London.  We  have  no  "  interet  particulier  "  in  making  this 
protest. 

'  It  is  true  we  are  only  able  to  pay  our  5  ministers  (most  of  them 
men  with  large  families)  £40  or  £50  sterling  but 

'  (1)  we  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  England,  the  new  refugees 
ought  to  scatter  themselves  and  found  new  churches  all  over  England 
— not  in  London  alone  ; 

'  (2)  many  of  them  are  on  their  way  to  the  Colonies  and  will  not 
be  staying  long  in  London — not  long  enough  "pour  faire  un  autre 
troupeau  "  ; 

'  (3)  it  must  lead  (does  already  lead)  to  the  diminution  of  our 
congregation  and  so  to  loss  of  income  to  us  ; 

'  (4)  it  is  eminently  necessary  that  we,  the  French  Reformed 
consistories  and  churches,  "  when  we  speak  either  to  our  King  or 
our  bishop  "  should  speak  with  one  voice  ; 

'  (5)  We  shall  be  sure  to  squabble  over  the  collections  for  the 
poor,  which  we  (Savoy  people)  now  manage  so  well ; 

'  (6)  As  to  there  not  being  room  for  all  in  our  church,  that  may 
be  true  ;  but  we,  being  5  ministers,  will  always  be  able  to  serve  the 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  177,  cat.  88. 
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overflow  congregation  and  will  seek  and  find  some  place  in  which  to 
do  this.  Moreover  we  are  enlarging  our  building  :  we  have  paid 
down  100  guineas  for  the  necessary  land  and  have  got  from  the 
King  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  to  enable  us  to  build  an  enlarge- 
ment :  we  have  raised  nearly  800  "  pieces  "  [?  pounds]  by  voluntary 
contribution  and  the  whole  won't  cost  above  1500  :  we  shall  easily 
get  the  rest  because  "  Leur  Altesses  "  [William  and  Mary  ?]  have 
promised  to  be  an  example  to  others  :  we  shall  therefore  soon  have 
a  temple  big  enough  for  all  the  world.' 

But  they  are  answered  again,  perhaps  by  the  same  persons, 
who,  however,  omit  to  sign  their  names  as  well  as  to  date  1 : 

'  Answers  of  some  persons,  who  ask  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Church,  to  the  representation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Savoy 
church  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

'  (1)  The  congregation  of  the  Savoy  has  no  jurisdiction  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  over  other  French  Refugees.2 

'  (2)  It  is  ridiculous  of  them  to  say  we  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  found,  nor  rich  enough  to  maintain,  a  third  church  :  for  our 
numbers  increase  every  day  ;  and  our  very  poverty  makes  your 
Grandeur's  help  the  more  necessary. 

'  (3)  There  is  certainly  not  seating  enough  for  us  all  in  the  Savoy. 

'  (4)  They  talk  about  the  establishment  of  a  third  church  "  lead- 
ing to  strife  among  the  French  Refugees  "  ;  that  is  nonsense.' 

They  are  victorious.  But  whether  it  were  as  a  constituted 
congregation,  or  merely  an  expectant  one,  we  do  not  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that '  We  the  churchwardens  and  members 
of  the  Yestry  of  the  French  church  [we  must  suppose  this  to  be 
the  new-comers]  supplicate  your  Grace  that  Allix,  Lombard, 
de  la  Mothe,  Graverol,  and  Asselin  may  have  licence  to  act  as 
our  ministers,  all  the  assembly  having  named  them  with  one 
voice  ;  and  that  M.  Paul  Colomiez  be  licensed  to  be  our  reader, 
in  the  Assembly,  of  the  Common  Prayer.'  3  Meanwhile,  on 
June  16,  1687,  James  II  issues  Letters  Patent  for  the  new 
church '  to  Peter  Allix,  clerk,  and  such  others  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  join  themselves  to  him.'  4  And  on  August  10  Sancroft,  in 
most  archiepiscopal  Latin,  licenses  the  same  persons  to  celebrate 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  175,  cat.  88. 

2  In  the  '  Discipline  '  of  1641,  Article  XVI,  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the 
Ministers  shall  not  assert  priority  or  dominion  one  over  the  other. 

3  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  179,  cat.  89.  4  Ibid.  p.  133,  cat.  67. 
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divine  service  at  a  tabernacle  in  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate.1 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  of  the  ministers  mentioned  in  this 
licence,  Allix  comes  first,  then  Lombard,  de  la  Mothe,  Graverol, 
Asselin,  in  that  order,  but  all  in  parity  ;  and  that  they  are 
called  !  origine  quidem  Gallis,  sed  ecclesiae  Anglicanae 
presbyteris  : 

'  (1)  Ita  tamen  ut  fiant  haec  omnia,  lingua  quidem  Gallicana 
in  omnibus  autem  aliis  juxta  morem  et  ritum  canonesque  et  cod- 
stitutiones  eccl.  Angl. 

(2)  To  you  '  per  eos  quos  interest  nominatis,  nobisque,  uti  par 
est,  hodie  presentatis,  to  you  conjunctim  et  divisim,  ut,  partitis 
operis,  you  perform  the  daily  offices  etc.  ...  et  omnia  si  quae  sint 
ad  munus  curati  in  Eccl.  Angl.  spectant  .  .  .  speciatim  ut  coetui 
illi  Gallo  communi  consilio  graviter  et  fideliter  invigilatis,  eique 
sub  regimine  et  inspectione  nostra  aequo  inter  vos  jure  praesitis  et 
presidiatis  :  adeoque  cum  tot  sitis  in  coetu  tarn  vario,  et  tarn 
undecumque  collecto  curati,  ut  unius  tamen  Rectoris  (quod  in 
parochia  communi  et  legitima  fieri  solet)  partes  et  officium  integrum 
(unoquoque  vicissim,  prout  Fratres  decet,  in  partem  communis 
solicitudinis  succedente)  prestatis  et  expleatis  ;  et  denique  ut  curam 
Animarum  vobis  jam  in  Domino  commissam  universi  et  singuli 
habeatis  .  .  .'  [we  hereby  commit  to  you  this  licence  and  faculty 
but  ad  nostrum  tamen  beneplacitum  tantum — modo  duraturum].2 

Jewin  Street,  however,  is  merely  temporary.  For  3  we  find 
that  Mr.  Bridgman  has  prepared  a  draft  for  the  building  of 
a  new  church  to  serve  for  French  Protestant  refugees,  '  in 
a  certain  voyd  space  by  the  New  Riverside  which  runs  down  by 
Fleet  Bridge  ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  permit  them  the  use 
of  a  tabernacle  in  Jewin  Street.'  There  are  several  correc- 
tions on  the  draft  in  Sancroft's  own  hand.  Paul  Colomiez  is 
licensed,  not  only  as  reader  but  as  deacon  also,  some  time 
before  Tuesday,  October  9,  1687,  for  on  that  day  4  Jansenn  de 
Tudeboeuf,  Secretary  of  the  Vestry,  signs  his  appointment 
(probably  a  copy  given  to  Colomiez  himself  to  keep)  '  to  read 
the  Common  prayers  and  perform  the  functions  of  a  deacon. 

1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  131  and  (bis)  p.  190,  cat.  66. 

2  The  first  draft  of  this  (p.  190)  is  covered  with  corrections  and  insertions, 
and  this  on  p.  131  is  evidently  a  fair  copy. 

3  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  84,  cat.  44.  '  Jewin  Street '  moved  to  Brewers'  Hall 
in  1691,  to  Buckingham  House  in  1693,  to  St.  Martin  Orgar's  in  1701. 

4  Ibid.  p.  189,  cat.  95. 
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The  heads  of  the  families  have  received  him  as  such  and  con- 
firmed his  appointment  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
allotting  him  a  salary  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  condition  to  do 
so,  as  was  signed,  on  the  original  of  the  act  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop,  by  P.  Allix,  pastor,  J.  le  Platrier  and 
E.  Seignoret,  churchwardens,  and  [fifteen]  vestrymen.'  1 

M.  Allix,  then,  has  left  the  Savoy  and  brought  his  reader 
along  with  him,  and  we  trust  that  all  will  go  well  in  his  new 
pastorate  in  Jewin  Street.  Alas  for  human  frailty  !  Hardly 
a  year  had  elapsed  when  he  has  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
his  brother  ministers  (I  can  only  guess  the  date  to  be  shortly 
after  August  2,  1687),  who  write  jointly  to  Sancroft,  each 
signing  himself  '  Eccl.  Angl.  P.,'  except  de  la  Mothe,  who  only 
signs  as  '  Eccl.  Angl.  Minister  '  2  : 

'  Last  June  we  got  leave  of  the  King  to  constitute  ourselves 
a  church  after  the  Anglican  rite  :  and  he  allowed  to  be  added  to 
our  names  that  of  Mr.  Allix,  another  of  the  ministers  who  had  been 
chosen.  Our  congregation  has  grown  so  much  as  to  want  4  full 
ministers.  But  Allix  then  persuaded  [or  %  went  on  to  demand] 
that  there  should  be  one  Rector  over  all  the  London  parishes  and 
began  to  take  the  title  for  himself.  Not  only  the  title,  however, 
but  the  pew  rents  [proventus  qui  ex  scamnis  hauritur]  id  est  omnem 
plane  reditum.  There  would  be  nothing  left  for  us  other  ministers. 
He  will  manage  all  things  in  the  Vestry  and  will  rob  us  his  colleagues 
of  honour.  If  he  stick  tooth  and  nail  [mordicus]  to  this  Rectorship 
he  will  doubtless  destroy  our  church  altogether  ;  we  [i.e.  the  non- 
followers  of  Allix]  shall  then  have  to  apply  for  another  Church  in 
your  province.  We  are  true  followers  and  observers  of  the  Anglican 
liturgy  [they  don't  expressly  accuse  Allix  of  being  anything  else]. 
We  hate  and  abhor  presbytery  and  all  its  works. 

'  Now  we  have  taken  counsel's  opinion  [jurisperitos  adiimus 
oculatos  atque  eruditos]  on  the  text  of  the  King's  licence  [diploma] 
and  it  is  that  no  trace  of  a  parish  or  Rectorial  power  conferred  on 
Allix,  or  anyone  of  us,  can  be  found  therein.  A  coetus  [congregation] 
does  not  constitute  a  parish,  nor  can  one  be  constituted  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament :  the  coetus  is  rather  a  societas,  voluntarily 
constituted  by  the  Royal  permission,  but  to  be  governed  by  the 

1  Colomiez,  son  of  a  pastor  at  Rochelle,  had  been  in  England  since  1681 
and  had  been  a  reader  under  Allix  at  the  Savoy.  He  took  Anglican  orders 
and  became  Lambeth  Librarian,  quitting  the  palace  when  Sancroft  was  turned 
out,  and  died  1692  (AgncAV,  vol.  ii,  p.  164). 

2  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  121,  cat.  61. 
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terms  of  that  permission,  two  of  which  are  conformity  to  the 
Anglican  liturgy  and  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

-  We  want  your  Grace  to  give  a  ruling  on  the  matter.  We  want 
at  least  Mr.  Lombard's  name  inserted  on  the  diploma  as  of  equal 
authority  and  power  and  pay  with  Allix,  and  a  clause  that  all  other 
ministers  are  to  enjoy  equal  rights.  Allix  pleads  the  example  of  the 
Church  in  the  Savoy,  where  Durell's  name  a]  one  is  mentioned  in  the 
King's  diploma  (but  Durell  never  took  title  of  Rector).  Durell 
chose  his  own  assistants  and  made  them  all  equal  to  himself.' 
The  words  of  the  diploma  to  Allix  are  : 

Concedit  Petro  Allixio  Clerico,  iisque  qui  sese  identidem  ad- 
juncturi  essent  "—quid  ?  non  parochiam,  sed  conveniendi  copiam 
in  locum  quendam  in  quo  cultui  divino  vacarent  proprio  idiomate 
.  .  .  compertum  est  omnibus  parochiam  jus  esse  reale,  quibusdam 
aedibus  proprium,  quae  loco  adjacent  in  quo  coetus  cogitur.  Quid- 
piam  juris  est  aedibus  in  parochiam  et  parochiae  in  aedes.  Now  the 
King's  licence  ran  that,  as  we  had  as  yet  no  "  temple  "  he  gave  us 
leave  to  meet  in  the  street  commonly  called  Juing  Street  [Jewin], 
until  we  could  get  a  church  built.  How  can  this  stand  with  Allix's 
claim  ?— he  wants  to  finger e  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of  parish, 
a  parish  in  no  fixed  place,  mobile,  ambulatory,  portable  [a  "  parish 
on  wheels  "].  Who  ever  heard  of  the  like  ?  But  if  there  is  no 
parish  how  can  there  be  a  Rector  [it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  title 
that  stuck  in  their  gullet]. 

*  Allix  is  now  for  calling  us,  not  ministers  of  the  church,  but  only 
lecturers  [a  very  Presbyterian  term,  by  the  way]  whose  power  is 
wholly  an  undefined  one— but  lecturers  at  least  have  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  church  or  in  vestry  meetings,  whereas  we  always 
have  taken  part. 

^  '  We  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  if  your  Grace  rules  that  all 
ministers  are  equal  in  our  church,  he  will  resign  his  title  of  Rector.' 

A  little  later,  but  how  much  later  we  do  not  know,  the 
quarrel  has  apparently  been  made  up  ;  for  the  churchwardens 
and  vestry  of  Jewin  Street  write  to  Sancroft  1 : 

'  Those  who  make  up  the  vestry  of  the  new  French  Church 
represent  to  your  Grace  that,  in  order  to  end  the  dispute  which  they 
have  with  M.  Allix,  on  the  matter  of  the  primaute  which  he  claims 
over  his  colleagues,  a  memoire  has  been  sent  to  you,  by  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  he  has  no  right  to  such  position,  which  would 
certainly  lead  only  to  the  ruin  of  our  church.  Mr.  Allix  himself, 
1  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  183,  cat.  92. 
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touched  by  the  sad  result  which  we  anticipate,  has  now  several 
times  agreed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  brethren  if 
such  be  your  Grace's  good  pleasure.  We  need  then  only  from  your 
Grace  a  firm  ruling  to  this  effect  that  all  the  ministers  of  our  new 
Church  should  enjoy  perfect  equality,  preaching  and  celebrating  m 
turn,  and  presiding  "over  the  Vestry  meeting  in  turn  ;  and  in  order 
to  show  that  we  mean  to  buy  peace,  we  have  agreed  that,  though 
all  the  salaries  ought  to  be  equal,  M.  Allix's  shall  be  one  fourth  larger 
than  that  of  the  others,  provided  that  this  be  not  reckoned  to  be 
a  precedent.' 1 

The  autumn  of  1688  found  King  James  watching  the 
weathercock  on  Whitehall  with  some  anxiety,  and  hastening, 
quite  in  vain,  to  conciliate  all  the  interests  in  England  on  which 
he  had  been  trampling  during  his  lurid  career.  One  result  of 
this  was  the  definite  Charter  to  the  Foreign  Congregations 
which  is  printed  in  Burn,  p.  269.2  It  is  dated  September  4, 
under  writs  both  of  Privy  Seal  (f  or  which,  however,  the  recipients 
have  to  pay  a  fee  of  £6  13s.  Ad.  to  the  Hanaper)  and  Great 
Seal.  The  French  ministers  and  congregations  in  or  about 
London  are  constituted  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  are 
exempt  from  the  Mortmain  Acts,  self-governing  according  to 
their  own  customs,  ceremonies,  rites  and  disciplines,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  not  conformable  to  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  notwithstanding  any  Act,  Statute,  Proclama- 
tion, etc.3 

i  Lombard  and  Graverol  both  came  from  Nimes  ;  the  former  had  been  in 
England  1663-68,  had  returned  to  France  till  1681,  and  had  been  m  trouble 
and  in  the  Bastille,  for  some  time  ;  he  came  back  to  London  m  1681,  and  had 
been  a  pastor  at  the  Savoy  (Schickler,  vol.  ii,  p.  229) ;  the  latter  had  been 
a  minister  at  Pradel  and  at  Lyons,  had  fled  first  to  Amsterdam  and  then  to 
London,  and  lived  till  1718  (Agnew,  vol.  ii,  p.  114)  ^D^1^0^  ^0nJeTd.^ 
the  noblesse  de  la  robe,  but  became  pastor  at  Lisy  1675,  of  Rouen  1682,  ot  Lisy 
again  till  the  Revocation,  when  he  came  to  London.  Asselin  had  been  pastor 
at  Dieppe  1677-85.  .  ... 

2  Burn  omits  to  notice  that  this  charter  was  issued  m  favour  of  ten  ministers 
only  •  also  that  it  got  the  name  of  '  the  Patent,'  and  that  several  congregations, 
and  even  churches,  took  from  it  their  names  of  '  La  Patente  or  La  Nouvelle 
Patente,'  the  first  of  them  meeting,  under  the  latter  name  at  Glovers  Mall  on 
November  25,  1688,  and  soon  moving  to  Spitalfields.  See  Schickler  s  pamphlet 
Les  Balises  Francaises  de  Londres  apres  la  Revocation  (Proceedings  of  Huguenot 
Society  (London,  1885),  vol.  i).  On  p.  113  this  pamphlet  gives  that  which  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  list  of  the  several  churches,  of  the  dates  of  their 
establishment,  and  their  migrations.  But  the  learned  author  confesses  that 
no  certainty  is  possible.  n  T 

a  This  was  the  non-obstante  clause  with  a  vengeance,  and,  as  Herbert,  UJ., 
had  declared  such  power  to  be  legal,  legal  it  was— until  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 
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APPENDIX. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  not  to  transcribe  or  calendar  also  here  a  few 
of  these  documents  and  letters  that  I  happened  to  come  across  in 
the  Tanner  Collection  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  woven  into  the 
story  and  yet  may  have  an  interest  for  your  Society  either  because 
of  the  writer  or  because  of  the  subject.  They  must  be  understood, 
therefore,  as  ■  Miscellaneous  Letters.'  I  have  tried  to  arrange  them 
in  their  probable  chronological  order. 

(1)  Tanner,  vol.  xxx,  p.  196,  cat.  148.  F.  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  to  Sancroft,  March  26,  1686:  [Asks  for  faculty  to  ordain 
'  extra  tempora  ']  '  two  learned  Frenchmen.  One  of  them  is  going 
to  Berlin  with  a  prospect  of  employment  there  :  the  other  is 
Dr.  Bertauld,  an  ancient  minister  of  Montpellier  (one  greatly  favoured 
by  the  Earl  of  Rochester).  And  this  good  man  understands  our 
church  so  well  that,  purely  out  of  reverence  to  episcopal  ordination, 
he  desires  to  wave  his  Classical  [sic  :  meaning  ?]  and  next  Sunday 
to  be  made  a  Deacon.' 

(2)  Tanner,  vol.  xxx,  p.  95,  cat.  69.  W.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  (in  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  handwriting  that  I  met  in 
the  whole  Collection),  to  Sancroft,  July  30,  1686  : 

'  I  am  going  to  give  £20  a  year  as  long  as  I  remain  a  Bishop  to 
one  of  the  French  Ministers  such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the 
Trustees  for  His  Majesty's  Brief  if  they  please  to  name  any  other 
than  him  I  have  with  me  already,  M.  Orongnet  [sic]  who  was 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  came  hither 
a  little  before  Christmas  last;  ever  since  his  coming  he  hath  had 
his  bord  [sic]  and  a  pension  of  £5  the  quarter,  which  I  intend  to 
continue  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  with  me.  And  I  am  willing  to  keep 
him  here  till  he  is  provided  for  otherwise.  In  truth  I  am  bound  to 
keep  him  according  to  the  ancient  canons.  For  I  have  ordained  him 
deacon  and  priest  sine  titulo.  But  I  do  not  account  it  a  burden  to 
keep  him  because  he  is  a  truly  good  man  and  suffers  for  Christ's 
sake.  But  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  him  provided  for  else- 
where as  he  is  here,  and  to  have  another  here  in  his  stead  that 
might  be  of  use  to  me  in  my  studies,  of  which  this  good  man  is  not 
so  capable.' 

This  letter  shows  that  the  practice  of  each  bishop  maintaining 
a  French  minister,  as  suggested  on  p.  236,  was  being  adopted. 
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(3)  Tanner,  vol.  xxx,  p.  182,  cat.  137.    The  same  to  the  same, 
February  8,  1687  1 : 

•  I  am  desired  by  two  yonng  men  of  the  French  Protestants  that 
are  retired  in  this  country  to  admit  them  into  holy  orders  at  my  next 
ordination.    They  are  very  well  qualified  for  it  both  m  respect  of 
ability  aud  in  respect  of  their  good  life.    But  they  [a  piece  1S  torn 
out]  the  diocese  of  Bangor  and  therefore  must  have  letters  dmussory 
from  there,  which  the  Bishop  has  promised  them    I  torwnot ^what 
his  reason  is  that  he  will  not  ordain  them  himself  unless  it  be  that 
be  fears  to  draw  a  burden  on  himself.    They  were  indeed,  wi  h  some 
others,  recommended  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ...  in  their 
way  thither  I  have  been  at  some  charge  with  them  though  not  much 
But  they  do  not  intend  to  be  a  charge  to  anyone  any  longer  than  is 
necessary.    They  were  designed  by  their  parents  or  were  brought 
up  for  the  ministery,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  full  orders  and  have 
competent  use  of  the  English  tongue,  they  design  to  go  for  some ^of 
the  Plantations  where  their  Ministery  may  be  of  use  as  well  to  the 
French  as  to  the  English  that  live  there.  .  .  .  Their  names  a  e 
de  Jones  and  du  Berrion.    I  humbly  desire  your  Grace  m  two  or 
three  lines  under  your  hand  and  seale,  to  ordain  them  deacons  at 
the  next  ordination  and  priests  at  the  next  following 

(4)  Tanner,  vol.  xxx,  p.  191.    Sir  J.  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
to  some  one  unnamed,  a  Trustee  for  the  Collection,  February  2o, 

^[Apologises  for  being  late  with  his  return  of  the  diocesan  col- 
lection-  he  has  been  absent,  and  his  chancellor  has  been  ill. 

I  have  ordered  Archdeacon  Mr.  Fielding,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  to  wait  upon  you  with  the  account  of  what  he  has  done. 

After  my  chancellor  had  paid  the  collection  into  the  Chamber 
of  London  and  sent  a  duplicate  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  the 
rector  of  Abbots-Leigh  brought  here  £2  9...  which,  being  so  small  and 
as  he  thought  not  fit  for  a  particular  return,  it  was  my  opinion  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  two  French  ministers  here,  Mr.  Descanac 
and  Mr.  Tyrfl,  who  gave  their  receipts  for  it.  Perhaps  you  may 
wonder  that  I  made  no  particular  present  to  these  distressed  and 
afflicted  Christians,  but,  if  I  had,  I  had  been  more  injurious  to  them 
for  then  I  could  not  have  made  that  allowance  I  now  do  to  those 
poor  wretches  who  are  fled  hither  to  preserve  their  religion  and  their 
conscience,  and  then  they  had  as  good  'ene  have  stayed  in  their 
own  country  as  in  this  town.  I  have  settled  £20  a  year  on  them, 
i  ;  1688;  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  both  styles  are  constantly  used: 
legally  it  must  mean  our  1688. 
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and  hope  by  my  example,  in  consideration  that  the  see  is  so  small, 
it  may  influence  the  Burghers  to  such  allowance  as  will  give  an 
handsome  support  to  the  ministers  and  their  congregations.  I  have 
sent  you  the  preface  and  the  paper  (by  which  I  hope  to  gather  very 
largely  for  them)  that,  having  received  such  alterations  as  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  and  your  Lordship  shall  think  fit  to  make, 
I  may  timely  insert  them.  And  I  do  particularly  desire  to  be 
instructed  under  what  conditions  I  am  to  require  their  conformity, 
and  then  that  his  Grace  would  give  me  a  faculty  gratis  to  confer  on 
them  both  orders  together,  for  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  and 
I  almost  as  little  able  to  do  so.  [You]  may  enquire  of  Mr.  Allix 
(or  Mr.  [illegible])  what  opinion  he  hath  of  these  two  ministers  and 
you  will  very  much  oblige  your 

'  Affectionate  brother  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  J.  Bristol.' 

(5)  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  171,  cat.  86.  M.  Dubourdieu,  junior,  to 
Dr.  H.  Maurice,  Chaplain  to  Sancroft,  December  15,  1687.  From 
London : 

'  The  Jesuits  are  trying  to  get  us  [French  Reformed  Church  of 
London]  expelled  from  the  Savoy  (the  Archbishop  knows  this,  for 
Dr.  Hernick  told  him  so)  ;  they  want  our  two  churches  there  for 
themselves,  and  have  established  themselves  in  between  our  two, 
and  are  striving  to  debauch  our  congregations  ;  my  father  has 
constantly  been  obliged  to  interrupt  his  afternoon  sermon  thereby. 
Remember  there  are  fifteen  of  us  French  Reformed  Ministers  actually 
in  charge  of  these  congregations,  five  at  the  New  Church,  five  at  the 
nonconformist  Church,  and  five  at  ours,  besides  three  quarrelsome 
fellows  [brouillons]  who  opened  two  meeting  houses  [ouvert  deux 
meltings]  in  London.'  [It  is  not  clear  what  he  wants  Sancroft  to  do 
except  to  hear  their  side  of  the  story.] 

(6)  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  pp.  80-82,  cat.  43.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  some  of  the  refugees  were  spies  in  the  disguise  of  distressed 
Protestants ;  or  even  '  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  '  who 
desired  to  get  a  foot  in.  The  following  strange  document  appears 
to  date  to  April  1686.  Peter  Givet  is  probably  writing  himself, 
but  using  the  third  person.  He  was  evidently  in  great  fright  of 
Compton  : 

'In  vico  vulgo  vocato  Rossel  street  in  Conven  garden,  near  to 
the  rose  tavern,  habitat  petrus  Givet  sacerdos,  quern  quidam 
Londinensis  accusavit  ante  vestram  paternitatem  [Sancroft]  docuisse 
scholasticos  Romanam  religionem  ;  non  vult  orator  amplius  episco- 
pum  Londinensem  [Compton]  videre,  et  fame  periret  antequam 
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ilium  videat.  Sed  cum  non  habeat  unde  debita  solvat,  sed  cum 
carcerem  ingredi  minime  ilium  delectat,  coactus  est  familiam 
relinquere  et  quo  placuerit  Deo  abire  .  .  .  certe  si  vestra  paternitas 
non  ilium  protegat,  paucis  abhinc  diebus  [illegible]  erit.'  [He 
encloses  two  certificates  from  people  to  whose  daughters  he  has 
taught  French  grammar,  to  the  effect  that  he  never  attempted  to 
pervert  his  pupils  but  was  always  zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion.] 

(7)  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  101,  cat.  52.  Petrus  Morinus  Gallus, 
pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Faversham,  to  Sancroft 
(n.d.),  prays  'that  a  second  pastor  called  Gamlyn  may  not  be 
licensed  to  the  parish  of  Preston  [?  a  suburb  of  Faversham]  lest  there 
be  a  division  in  the  Church,  one  saying  that  he  is  of  Apollos,  another 
of  Paul,  etc.,  ut  unus  sit  tantum  minister  ordinarius  saltern  exiguo 
coetui  nostro  praefectus.'    [His  Latin  is  shocking.] 

(8)  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  114,  cat.  56.  This  undated  Wandsworth 
petition  shows  that  the  Refugee  ministers  were  not  exempt  from 
the  failing,  which  is  so  common  to  all  clergymen,  of  building  a  church 
before  they  had  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  But  they  had  more 
excuse  than  their  brethren  of  to-day  : 

Petition  of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  French 
Reformed  church  at  Wandsworth  [to  Sancroft,  n.d.]  : 

'  [We  settled  here  but,]  not  having  the  conveniency  of  a  Church, 
did  propose,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  his  Majestic 
for  the  benefit  of  Your  Grace's  petitioners,  that  all  of  [us]  were  so 
much  disabused  of  the  prejudices  and  misreports  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  of  England  did,  at  [our]  first  coming  as  well  as  in 
[our]  native  country,  did  [sic,  repeated]  endeavour  to  infuse  in  [our] 
mind,  that  we  did  heartily  desire  to  [?  use]  the  discipline  and  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  being  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  order  £20  for  making  unto  us  a  place  for  the 
service  of  God  and  12/-  a  week  for  a  minister  conformable  to  the 
Church  of  England.  [So  we]  hired  a  place  at  £5  a  year,  and  desired 
a  carpenter  to  undertake  the  work  to  make  the  said  place  fitt,  which 
he  hath  finisht,  but,  after  the  finishment  of  the  same,  we  find  we 
have  spent  above  £140,  but  finding  that  we  were  not  in  capacity  to 
pay  the  workmen  we  did  apply  ourselves  by  means  of  Mr.  Dumaresq 
(Minister  of  the  French  church  of  the  Savoye)  to  many  good 
protestants  who  did  of  their  charity  contribute  much  .  .  .  [but 
we  are  still  £25  in  debt.  Please  help  us,  so]  may  god  grant  you 
what  he  did  grant  to  Cornelious  the  centurion  that  your  almes  and 
prayers  may  ascend  before  him.' 

(9)  Tanner,  vol.  xcii,  p.  125,  cat.  63.  I  think  Sancroft  must 
have  smole  a  grim  smile  when  he  received  the  following  : 
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'  A  Monseigneur  L'illustrissime  et  Reverendissime  Archeveque 
de  Cantorbery  primat  de  toute  l'Angleterre. 


' SONNET 

'  prelat  miraculeux,  Sage,  sans  artifice, 
avec  qui  les  vertus  concourent  a  la  fois  ; 
genereux  protecteur  d'une  commune  voix 
qui  soutenez  si  bien  le  droit  et  la  justice  : 

'  Vous  estes  le  grand  chef  d'une  sainte  milice 
qui  combat  chaque  jour  pour  les  divines  loix, 
Esliie  a  cet  effet  par  le  plus  grand  des  Roys, 
pour  animer  son  peuple  au  pieux  exercice. 

'  Francois  qui  jouissez  du  fruit  de  ses  bienfaits 
pour  la  felicite  faites  done  des  souhaits  ; 
vous  pouvez  vivre  icy  sans  crainte  et  sans  alarmes. 

'  peuples  de  ces  estats  reverez  a  jamais 
et  vostre  puissant  Roy  qui  rend  vos  jours  si  calmes, 
et  vostre  grand  primat,  il  est  l'ange  de  paix. 

Hocce  carmen  G-allicum  paternitati  vestrae 
humilissime  offerebat  devotus  vester  servus 
Henricus  Dechanoy  auxairiensis  Med.  stud.' 1 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  Minet,  who  admired  the  way  the  paper  had  thrown  light  on 
the  details  of  the  actual  process  of  assimilation  of  the  French 
Refugees  into  the  nation,  and  how  they  gradually  became  '  English 
in  fact  but  French  in  memory.'  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  reference  to  Dover,  as  it  might  be  said  that  he  himself  now 
possessed  all  that  remained  of  the  Dover  Huguenot  Church. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  adding  his 
appreciation  of  the  paper.  Sir  Robert  Dibdin  said  that  the  details 
given  by  the  author  enabled  one  all  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
general  outlines  of  the  subject.  Sir  William  Collins  spoke  of  the 
enigmatic  character  of  Sancroft  whom  he  hardly  regarded  as  a  true 
Laudian,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  Sancroft  had  been  largely 

1  Auxerre  is  '  Altissiodorum  '  or  '  Autissiodorum  '  in  good  mediaeval  Latin. 
Notice  the  writer's  indifference  to  accentuation. 
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instrumental  in  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's.  Mrs.  Beckett  threw 
some  further  sidelights  on  the  actions  and  character  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, particularly  as  regards  his  relation  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  declaring  that  the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  carried  unanimously 
the  President  said  that  Sancroft,  although  not  directly  connected 
with  Huguenot  history,  was  a  most  active  agent  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  religious  liberty  in  the  years  before  and  after  the  Repeal 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
'  So  far  as  I  recollect  Sancroft's  contemporaries,'  continued  the 
President,  '  Dryden,  Clarendon  and  Evelyn  do  not  number  him 
among  the  great  preachers  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Macaulay, 
in  the  splendid  passage  in  his  history  in  which  he  describes  the 
great  preachers  of  the  time,  "  the  men  who  could  set  forth  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  Christianity  with  such  justness  of  thought 
and  eloquence  of  expression  that  the  indolent  Charles  roused  him- 
self to  listen  and  the  fastidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer," 
does  not  mention  Sancroft.  The  real  Sancroft  did  not  develop 
till  1688,  when  his  English  policy  and  the  Roman  policy  of 
James  II  came  into  inevitable  collision.  In  one  short  sentence 
Sancroft  explains  his  great  declaration  of  rights  for  the  English 
people  that  the  King  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense 
with  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  that  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  therefore  illegal. 

1  For  us  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  is  one  of  particular  interest. 
The  prelates  were  taken  to  the  Tower,  the  populace  gladly  acclaimed 
their  deliverer,  and  one  prominent  cry  is  particularly  dear  to  us  : 
"  We  will  have  no  dragonades  in  England."  This  shows  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  was  more  generally  resented 
in  England  than  most  of  us  have  appreciated.  The  acquittal  of  the 
Archbishop  and  his  six  brother  prelates  was  a  great  triumph  for 
liberty-loving  people  in  England,  but  it  was  the  expressed  action 
of  the  personal  triumph  of  Sancroft  himself.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  had  attacked  the  dissenters  with  an  unchristian  asperity,  perhaps 
derived  from  the  school  of  Laud,  to  which  he  belonged  ;  but  his 
heart  was  softened  by  his  persecution,  and  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  the  documents  of  this  age  he  enjoined  prelates  and 
clergy  to  have  a  tender  regard  for  every  dissenting  brother,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  come  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  if 
that  were  not  possible  to  join  with  them  sincerely  in  protecting  the 
blessed  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  We  may  pity  his 
opposition  about  the  Regency,  we  may  condemn  his  commission  to 
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the  three  bishops  to  do  in  his  name  what  he  could  have  done  and 
should  have  done  himself,  we  may  sadly  contemplate  his  retirement 
to  his  native  village  in  Suffolk  and  we  may  admire  the  pathetic 
independence  with  which  he  said  he  could  live  on  his  small  patrimony 
of  £50  a  year.  Sancroft's  petition  did  much  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
England,  and  Sancroft's  pastoral  letter  in  favour  of  toleration 
received  its  best  testimony  in  the  reviling  condemnation  of  the 
intolerant  courtiers  of  James  II  in  his  exile  in  France,  who  said  that 
the  prelate  did  in  this  memorable  document,  like  Judas  Iscariot, 
betray  his  Master,  but  Sancroft,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
reviled  not  again. 

'  Our  lecturer  has  referred  to  the  unjust  criticism  of  Sancroft  by 
Burnet,  who  thought  that  everyone  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
William  III  was  weak  or  wicked  or  both.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
read  Burnet's  criticism  of  Sancroft  without  recalling  Pope's  caustic 
lines  : 

'  "  All  seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy, 
As  all  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye." 

History  has  discredited  Burnet's  criticism  and  has  pronounced  its 
decision  that  Sancroft  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the 
bright  examples  of  that  quality  which  Burke  a  century  later,  in  an 
aptly  chosen  phrase,  describes  as  the  "  innate  integrity  of  the 
British  people." 

'  When  we  think  calmly  and  charitably  of  Sancroft's  con- 
scientious errors,  of  his  inability  to  put  his  oath  of  allegiance  in  its 
proper  historical  perspective,  of  his  subtle  attempts  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  crowning  the  King  and  Queen  that  the  English 
people  in  their  extremity  had  called  to  the  throne  ;  when  we  think 
•of  the  bloodless  revolution,  the  effect  of  which  Sancroft  apparently 
did  not  foresee  ;  when  we  think  that  he  laid  down  his  power,  in- 
fluence, and  authority  in  obedience  to  conscientious  scruples  that 
were  as  the  voice  of  heaven  to  him — -we  may  perhaps  on  this 
Armistice  night,  which  turns  the  hearts  of  all  to  remembrance  and 
thanksgiving,  be  inclined  to  say  of  the  great  Archbishop  that, 
among  the  distinguished,  learned,  and  pious  divines  who  lived  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  III,  scarcely 
one  has  left  a  more  stainless  and  certainly  none  a  more  noble  name.' 

The  lecturer  replied  briefly. 
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By  W.  G.  CAZALET,  D.D. 

John  Calvin  or  Cauvin  was  born  at  the  cathedral  city  of 
Noyon  in  the  north-east  of  France  in  the  year  1509.  Conse- 
quently the  quater-centenary  of  his  birth  came  round  fifteen 
years  ago  and  aroused  considerable  interest  in  his  life  and  works, 
especially  at  Geneva,  the  cradle  of  the  Eeformation,  where 
many  fresh  researches  were  undertaken,  and  several  books 
relating  to  him  were  published.  His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin, 
was  a  notary  and  a  lay  official  of  the  cathedral,  having  consider- 
able influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  opened  for  the  boy  a  place  in  the  household  of  the 
noble  family  of  De  Montmar,  where  he  received  his  elementary 
education  along  with  the  children  of  the  house.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  his  father  procured  for  him  from  the  Bishop 
the  office  of  chaplain  in  one  of  the  cathedral  chapels,  and  after 
receiving  the  tonsure  he  was  installed  in  his  office  and  began  to 
receive  the  revenues  which  supported  him  during  his  education 
in  Paris.  Six  years  later  he  received  further  preferment  and, 
though  not  ordained,  preached  several  sermons  to  the  people 
of  his  parishes.  However,  he  was  not  destined  to  become 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  partly  because  his  father 
thought  the  Law  offered  greater  prizes  to  men  of  his  ability, 
partly  because  Calvin  himself  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
a  relation,  Olivetan,  a  member  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  and 
was  very  willing  to  give  up  the  thought  of  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  Eome,  although  still  outwardly  professing  that 
faith.  He  proceeded  to  Orleans  in  order  to  study  law,  and 
speedily  made  most  remarkable  progress.  However,  this  was 
only  part  of  the  training  for  his  life's  work,  and  he  soon  turned 
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his  attention  with  renewed  energy  to  sacred  study,  giving  him- 
self scarcely  any  time  for  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  food  or 
recreation.  By  these  protracted  vigils  he  secured  indeed 
a  solid  erudition  and  an  excellent  knowledge  of  theology,  but 
probably  injured  his  health  very  seriously. 

From  Orleans  Calvin  went  to  the  University  of  Bourges, 
where  he  studied  under  professors  from  Italy  and  Germany  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eeformation.  These  were  now  beginning  to  be  widely  diffused 
in  France.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  Luther  had  pub- 
lished his  thesis  against  indulgences.  In  France  there  had 
not  been  as  yet  any  overt  revolt  against  the  Church  of  Borne, 
but  multitudes  were  lending  a  friendly  ear  to  the  Beformed 
doctrines,  and  a  few  had  in  secret  heartily  embraced  them. 
To  such  Calvin  became  a  leader  and  teacher,  both  in  the  town 
of  Bourges  and  in  the  surrounding  hamlets  and  even  in  the 
mansions  of  the  great.  The  death  of  his  father  cut  short  his 
residence  at  Bourges.  Two  years  were  then  spent  at  Noyon 
and  three  in  Paris. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Calvin  resigned  the  ecclesiastical 
preferments  which  he  had  held  hitherto — which,  owing  to  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  religious  views,  was  a  very 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do.  Calvin  was  now  recognised  as- 
at  the  head  of  the  Beformation  movement  in  France,  which 
soon  brought  him  into  open  collision  with  the  dominant  party. 
Nicholas  Cop,  the  newly  elected  regent  of  the  Sorbonne,  was 
to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  Being  intimate 
with  Calvin,  he  pronounced  an  oration  which  the  latter  had 
prepared  for  him — in  a  spirit  of  mischief  it  was — in  defence  of 
Beformed  opinions,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  To  escape  persecution,  Cop  fled  to  Basle  ; 
Calvin  to  Nerac,  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  whence 
he  secretly  returned  later  on  to  Noyon  and  Paris. 

The  French  King,  Francis  I,  anxious  to  continue  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants,  but  desirous  at  the  same  time  not 
to  break  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  resorted  to 
the  unworthy  device  of  assuring  them  that  it  was  only  against 
the  Anabaptists  and  men  who  refused  obedience  to  magistrates 
that  his  severities  were  exercised.    Calvin,  indignant  at  this 
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calumny  cast  upon  the  Keformed  party  in  France,  hastily 
published  his  '  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Eeligion '  as  a  con- 
fession of  the  Eeformed  Faith  with  a  dedication  to  the  King. 
It  was  written  in  Latin, '  that  it  might  find  access  to  the  learned 
in  all  lands.'  In  this  work,  though  produced  when  the 
author  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  we  find  a  complete 
outline  of  that  theological  system  which  has  since  borne  his 
name. 

It  was  Calvin's  intention  to  settle  at  Basle  and  devote 
himself  to  study,  but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Geneva,  where  he  was 
almost  forcibly  enrolled  as  assistant  minister  by  the  ardent 
Farel.  He  was  in  his  twenty- eighth  year  when  he  thus  began 
his  work  in  the  city  where  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
to  be  spent.  Though  the  people  of  Geneva  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Eome,  they  were  still  '  very  imperfectly  enlightened 
in  Divine  knowledge,  they  had  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  the 
filth  of  the  papacy.'  So  Calvin  and  Farel  drew  up  twenty- 
one  articles  of  Christian  doctrine.  These,  the  citizens  were 
summoned,  in  parties  of  ten  each,  to  profess  and  swear  to,  as 
the  confession  of  their  faith,  thus  laying  the  basis  of  that 
theocratic  system  which  later  became  the  peculiar  mark  of 
Geneva.  However,  violent  dissensions  arose  between  Calvin 
and  the  citizens,  who  resented  his  strictness.  The  dispute 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  Calvin  and  Farel,  who  went,  the 
former  to  Strasburg,  the  latter  to  Neufchatel. 

Calvin's  letters  show  no  trace  of  any  matrimonial  plans 
before  he  came  to  Strasburg.  It  was  his  '  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,'  Martin  Bucer,  who  pointed  out  to  converts  from  the 
Church  of  Eome  that  a  speedy  marriage  was  the  best  way  to 
mark  the  finality  of  their  change  of  religion.  Others  went 
a  step  farther  and  thought  that  two  wives  would  mark  their 
severance  still  more  completely.  However,  the  Strasburg 
magistrates  did  not  encourage  such  frivolity,  and  an  Anabaptist 
who  had  committed  bigamy  was  promptly  thrown  into  the 
river. 

Bucer,  an  ex-monk,  had  married  an  ex-nun,  who  bore  him 
thirteen  children,  but  Calvin  only  wanted  a  housekeeper. 
Farel  suggested  the  first  bride,  but  apparently  she  did  not 
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come  up  to  Calvin's  requirements,  one  of  which  was  '  she  must 
be  able  to  watch  over  his  health.' 

Then  came  the  friends  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  with 
a  dowry  beyond  his  station  in  life,  who  could  neither  speak 
French  nor  cook  his  dinner.  As  she  would  not  agree  to  learn 
his  mother-tongue,  Calvin,  in  self-defence,  began  to  take  steps 
to  find  a  wife  for  himself.  After  being  betrothed  for  three 
days  to  a  girl  whose  character  was  not  that  demanded  of 
Caesar's  wife,  he  eventually  married  a  widow,  Idelette  Stordeur, 
already  the  mother  of  two  children.  They  had  a  miserable 
honeymoon,  for  both  of  them  were  seriously  ill  for  some  weeks 
after  the  wedding.  When  Madame  Calvin  died  at  Geneva 
eight  years  later  the  disconsolate  widower  pronounced  her 
to  be  1  a  pattern  woman  and  an  excellent  comrade.' 

During  his  absence  disorder  and  irreligion  had  prevailed  at 
Geneva,  which  led  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  to  try  to 
restore  the  papal  supremacy  in  that  district,  but  his  plans  were 
completely  frustrated  by  Calvin,  who  wrote  such  a  reply  to 
the  letter  the  bishop  had  addressed  to  the  Genevese  as  con- 
strained him  to  give  the  matter  up.  In  the  summer  of  1541 
his  decree  of  banishment  was  revoked  and  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  to  the  delight  of  his  penitent  flock.  He  entered  upon 
his  great  work  at  Geneva  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  he  thought  needful,  and  to  set  up  the  form  of 
Church  polity  which  he  had  perfected. 

Of  the  controversies  in  which  Calvin  took  part,  one  of  the 
most  important  was  that  in  which  he  defended  his  doctrine 
concerning  predestination  and  election.  He  was  violently 
attacked  by  Pighius,  a  Eomanist,  but  replied  so  convincingly 
that  he  won  him  over  to  his  views.  Bolsec,  his  next  adversary, 
who  had  renounced  Eomanism,  attacked  him  in  the  public 
assembly  and,  after  full  discussion,  was  banished  by  the 
council.  But  the  most  memorable  conflict  was  that  with 
Servetus  in  a.d.  1553.  This  man,  a  Spanish  physician,  had 
already  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Boman  Catholics  for 
his  heresy  at  Vienne.  After  being  arrested  and  sent  to  prison 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  to  death.  This  sentence  was  soon  carried  out,  and 
Calvin,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute,  has  been  much  censured 
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for  his  share  in  this  unhappy  transaction.    However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  been  much  misrepresented. 

Calvin  was  also  involved  in  a  protracted  dispute  with  the 
Lutherans  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  ended  in  the 
evangelical  party  being  divided  into  the  two  great  sections  of 
Lutherans  and  Eeformed— the  former  of  whom  hold  that  in 
the  Eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  objectively 
and  consubstantially  present,  and  so  are  actually  partaken  of 
by  the  communicants,  whilst  the  latter  maintain  that  there 
is  only  a  virtual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
consequently  only  a  spiritual  participation  thereof  through 
faith. 

His  system  of  Church  polity  was  theocratic  ;  it  assumed  that 
every  member  of  the  State  was  also  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  His  attempts  to  carry  out  these  views  raised  the 
animosity  of  the  authorities  and  the  common  people  :  the 
latter  disliked  the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  the  former  were 
jealous  for  their  own  power.  However,  in  time  he  overcame  all 
opposition,  and  at  length  saw  his  favourite  system  established 
in  Geneva,  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  even  in  France 
and  Scotland.  To  Calvin,  Geneva  also  owed  her  trade  in  cloth 
and  velvets,  her  excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
nourishing  college  and  library  which  he  founded.  Much  of 
Calvin's  theology  is  common  to  him  with  all  evangelical 
divines,  but  in  some  parts  he  is  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  incessant  labours  of  Calvin  brought  on  a  fatal  illness 
which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  When  his 
friends  begged  him  to  take  a  little  rest  when  racked  with  pain, 
he  replied  £  Would  you  that  the  Lord  should  find  me  idle  when 
He  comes  ?  ' 

Calvin  was  of  middle  stature  ;  his  complexion  was  somewhat 
pallid  and  dark  ;  his  eyes,  to  the  last  clear  and  lustrous,  bespoke 
the  acumen  of  his  genius.  He  was  sparing  in  his  food  and  simple 
in  his  dress  ;  he  took  but  little  sleep  and  was  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  intellectual  toil.  As  a  reasoner  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  As  a  theologian  he  stands  on  an 
eminence  which  only  St.  Augustine  has  surpassed. 

'  I  have  been  a  witness  of  him  for  sixteen  years,'  says  his 
friend  Beza,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  '  and  I  think  I  am  fully 
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entitled  to  say  that  in  this  man  there  was  exhibited  to  all  an 
example  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Christian,  such  as  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  depreciate,  such  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  emulate.' 
Such,  then,  was  this  remarkable  man  who  has  exercised  such 
a  preponderating  influence  on  the  history  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  some  of  Calvin's  friends  and 
associates. 

If  the  average  visitor  to  Geneva  were  to  be  told  that  there 
is  in  a  public  park  in  the  city  a  new  and  recently  erected 
monument  to  the  Eeformation  he  would  probably  express 
gratitude  for  the  warning.  Yet  this  monument  is  so  remark- 
able and  so  impressive  that  it  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see  it. 
It  consists  of  a  long  stone  wall  of  great  height.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  runs  a  stream  clear  as  crystal  in  a  channel  of  stone. 
There  are  lilies  in  flower  in  the  stream.  Above  the  wall  rises 
the  old  city  of  Geneva.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  stand  erect 
four  gigantic  figures  of  men.  They  are  the  four  leaders  of  the 
Eeformation,  Calvin  and  his  three  friends — Farel,  Beze,  and 
Knox.  They  are  solemn  enough  and  grim  enough,  while  their 
immense  proportions  give  them  the  aspect  of  superhuman 
strength.  They  stand,  side  by  side,  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall.  It  is,  however,  no  mere  wall ;  for  behind  it  is  the  curtain 
of  the  ancient  bulwarks,  the  wall  of  1543  which  kept  safe  the 
town.    It  is  the  wall  that  faces  Eome. 

William  Farel,' like  Calvin,  was  a  Frenchman,  but,  unlike 
him,  of  noble  descent.  He  was  twenty  years  older  than  his 
friend,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  very  great  influence.  After 
preaching  in  Strasburg  and  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  he  came 
to  Geneva,  where  his  sermons  and  public  disputations  were  so 
successful  that  in  1535  the  town  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  simple  worship  of  the  Eeformation  was 
instituted  in  the  churches.  It  was  through  him  that  Calvin 
gave  up  the  idea  of  going  on  to  Basle  for  quiet  study,  and 
became  the  minister  at  Geneva.  Farel  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  strongest  language  to  his  young  friend.  '  I  tell  you,'  said 
he,  '  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  you  will  not  devote  yourself 
with  us  to  this  work  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  curse  you.' 

Leaving  Geneva  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  Farel  returned  to 
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his  work  of  itinerant  preaching,  chiefly  in  Neufchatel,  where, 
in  spite  of  much  hostility,  he  attracted  large  audiences  and 
made  many  converts.  He  paid  several  visits  to  Geneva  and 
seems  to  have  been  consulted  by  Calvin  on  all  important 
occasions.  Farel  continued  his  labours,  in  spite  of  increasing 
years,  until  1565,  when  he  died  at  Metz  after  preaching  with 
all  his  old  fire  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  great  orator,  dauntless 
and  zealous  to  the  last  degree,  but  often  aroused  opposition  by 
his  violent  denunciations. 

Theodore  Beze  (or  Beza),  another  Frenchman,  was  born  in 
Burgundy  ten  years  later  than  Calvin  and,  like  him,  went  to 
the  University  of  Orleans  to  study  under  the  celebrated  German 
Professor  Wolmar,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  Having  spent  nine  or  ten  years  as 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  he  came  to  Geneva  to  join 
Calvin  and  became  his  trusted  helper  and  ambassador.  Beza 
was  a  great  controversialist  and  upheld  the  Protestant  cause 
at  many  important  conferences  and  synods  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
a  valiant  champion  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  exposed 
him  to  innumerable  slanders  and  calumnies,  but  he  showed  all 
his  opponents  that  he  well  knew  how  to  defend  himself.  He 
died  as  an  octogenarian  in  the  year  1605,  having  been  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  party  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer  of  Scotland,  I  need  not 
say  much,  as  he  is  better  known  to  my  hearers  than  the  French 
Protestant  champions.  Like  them,  he  too  began  life  in  the 
Church  of  Eome  ;  indeed  he  served  in  minor  orders  in  that 
Church  until  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  professed  his  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  In  the  following  year  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Scotland  at  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  and  sent 
to  the  galleys  as  a  slave,  thus  sharing  the  sad  fate  of  many  of 
our  Huguenot  ancestors.  However,  after  eighteen  months  in 
this  cruel  slavery  he  obtained  his  release  and  spent  most  of  the 
reign  of  our  King  Edward  VI  in  England.  In  1553  when  the 
Marian  persecution  began  he  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  to 
France  and  Switzerland,  where  he  made  friends  with  Calvin. 
After  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Scotland  he  returned  to  settle 
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in  Geneva,  bringing  with  him  his  bride  Margery,  her  mother 
Mrs.  Bowes,  a  servant  James,  and  a  pupil  named  Patrick,  whose 
names  I  have  discovered  in  the  Archives  of  Geneva.  Knox 
returned  to  spend  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  his 
native  land  and  died  in  1572.  When  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave  the  Earl  of  Morton  uttered  these  words  :  *  Here  lieth 
a  man  who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man  ;  who  hath 
been  often  threatened  with  dagge  and  dagger  ;  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  days  with  peace  and  honour.' 

There  is  one  more  friend  and  pupil  of  Calvin  whom  I,  as 
a  loyal  son  of  Oxford,  should  like  to  mention,  i.e.  Thomas 
Bodley.  He  was  born  at  Exeter,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  fled 
to  Geneva  with  his  parents,  and  in  fact  the  whole  family,  to 
escape  the  Papist  persecution  of  Queen  Mary.  He  became 
a  pupil  of  Calvin  at  the  University  newly  erected,  and  was  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  great  library  which  formed 
part  of  it  that,  after  graduating  at  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and 
holding  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College,  after  spending  some 
years  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  carrying  out  many 
important  embassies,  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  spent  his  life 
and  fortune  in  founding  the  magnificent  library  which  bears 
his  name. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  and  asked  for  a  little  more 
information  as  to  the  differences  between  Calvin's  original  teaching 
and  the  views  known  at  the  present  time  as  '  Calvinism.'  Mr.  G.  B. 
Beeman,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  complimented  the  reader 
of  the  paper  on  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated  a  difficult  subject, 
dealing  fully  with  the  historical  aspect  and  avoiding  controversial 
points  of  theology.  His  own  view  of  the  Reformation  was  that 
before  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Roman  Church  contained  a  great 
deal  that  was  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism  and  was  free  from 
many  features  which  were  afterwards  introduced  and  were  objected 
to  by  Protestants.  Thus  the  Reformation  really  started  from 
within,  but  it  was  only  when  great  leaders  such  as  Calvin  appeared 
that  considerable  numbers  rallied  round  them  and  the  movement 
became  alive.  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Farel 
and  Lefebre  and  said  that  it  was  Calvin  who  put  Protestantism  on 
a  positive  basis,  asserting  the  right  of  individual  judgment,  and  this 
was  of  greater  importance  than  his  paiticular  interpretations  of 
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theological  points.  Sir  Robert  Dibdin  admired  the  tact  of  the 
lecturer  in  avoiding  controversy,  and  pointed  out  that  at  the 
French  Hospital  the  merit  of  Calvin  had  been  thoroughly  recognised. 
Many  would  remember  the  facsimile  of  Calvin's  chair  at  Geneva 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Hospital.  Mr.  Wyatt-Paine  summed 
up  the  position  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  by  saying 
that  he  crystallised  the  nebulous  ideas  of  many  previous  theologians 
and  made  Protestantism  possible  as  a  system  of  religion. 

The  President  added  his  appreciation  of  the  paper :  '  If  we  look 
at  Calvin  and  his  Church,  as  represented  in  the  literature  of  the  later 
time,'  he  said,  '  we  find  in  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  the  Calvinist 
depicted  in  his  most  unlovely  attitude.  We  may  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  ribaldry  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  :  the  substance  we 
may  condemn,  but  the  form  is  extremely  amusing.  Dryden  properly 
represented  the  current  opinion  of  his  time,  the  opinion  of  the 
Restoration,  when  he  depicted  the  Calvinist : 

'  "  Never  was  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace  : 

His  ragged  tail  between  his  legs  he  bears,  .  .  . 
And  picks  up  his  predestinating  ears." 

'  I  turn  with  more  sympathy  to  the  old  story  of  Isaac  Casaubon. 
On  his  visit  to  the  Sorbonne,  when  his  guide  pointed  to  the  large 
hall  and  said  "  This  is  the  hall  where  the  theologians  have  been 
disputing  for  over  five  hundred  years,"  Casaubon  said  "  Have  they 
settled  anything  ?  "    And  the  guide  replied  "  Not  yet." 

<  Calvin  was,  above  all  things,  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist,  and  this  phase 
of  his  character  is  the  more  attractive  to  the  Huguenot  and  the 
constitutional  lawyer.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing  and  the  most 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  that  of  Calvin's 
influence.  Calvin,  under  the  banner  of  liberty,  stormed  and  carried 
the  fortresses  of  tyranny  and  intolerance,  and  these  fortresses  were 
manned  by  the  great  forces  of  the  Church  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  when  Calvin  had  won  the  battle  of  liberty  he  proceeded  to  lay 
down  a  Draconian  code  more  oppressive  than  that  from  which  he 
had  rescued  his  suffering  followers. 

'  Let  us  try  to  realise  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  1509-1564.  We  can  realise  it  by  the  events  of  our  own  history. 
He  lived  in  the  troublous  times  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and 
Mary,  and  in  the  early  years  of  "the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth  "—the  times  when  in  Europe  and  in  England  the 
Reformers'  zeal  was  being  tested  by  fire,  and  the  new  craving  for 
liberty  was  being  resisted  by  the  full  power  of  the  old  Church. 
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Calvin  was  at  least  a  Huguenot  in  sympathy,  but  he  was  an  alien 
in  Geneva.  In  Geneva  he  had  many  opponents,  but  he  had  many 
followers  who  were  Huguenot  refugees.  He  was  not  and  did  not 
profess  to  be  an  absolute  ruler.  His  Institutes,  as  they  were  called, 
were  approved  by  the  great  majority,  if  not  by  the  whole  of  his 
followers.  We  may  smile  at  the  regulations  which  prescribed  the 
cut  of  the  mother's  bodice,  or  the  dressing  of  her  daughter's  hair, 
but  it  was  the  direction,  not  of  Calvin  alone,  but  of  Calvin's  followers. 
It  was  the  imperfect  anticipation  of  democratic  government,  the 
government  which  Lincoln  described  as  government  of  the  people 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  Calvin's  Church  constitution 
spread  from  Geneva  to  France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Kent,  and 
even  to  the  then  remote  province  of  Ulster.  All  lovers  of  Scott  will 
recall  the  evidence  of  its  vitality  in  the  romantic  pages  of  "  Old 
Mortality." 

'  I  cannot  recall  a  similar  event  in  history  producing  such  sudden, 
great,  and  unexpected  results  from  such  small  causes.  In  its  results 
it  recalls  the  convulsion  of  nature  in  the  storm  in  the  Alps  so 
dramatically  described  by  Byron,  as  seen  by  him  from  Geneva. 
The  theologians  stormed  a  large  area  from  their  small  centre  in 
Geneva  ;  Byron  saw  the  storm  in  the  Alps  from  the  same  lake  : 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth." 

Calvin's  touching  example  and  influence  had  produced  in  politics 
and  religion  what  was  in  truth  "  a  young  earthquake's  birth." 

'  I  think  his  polity  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  world 
than  his  theology.  He  took  great  pains  to  secure  the  education  of 
his  people.  With  a  far-seeing  policy  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  University  of  Geneva.  He  made  Geneva  the  refuge  for  all 
the  persecuted  Protestants,  including  the  Huguenots  from  France 
and  the  Protestants  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  ruthless 
persecution  of  Queen  Mary.  He  sent  his  trained  missionaries  all 
over  Europe.  His  method  of  creating  and  directing  the  training  of 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  entitled  him  to  be 
considered  a  great  pioneer  of  education.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not 
realise  the  great  result  of  his  labours  destined  to  survive  him  for 
ages.  Fifty-nine  large  volumes  attest  his  amazing  industry,  and  his 
voluminous  correspondence  with  some  of  the  leading  persons  in 
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Europe.  Professor  Fairbairn,  in  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History," 
has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he  contrasts  the  influence  and  the 
effect  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  and  Calvin  ;  the  direct  appeal 
of  Calvin  and  the  direction  through  the  Church  of  Augustine.  In 
his  influence  Calvin  did  more  than  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  to  make  the  Bible  plain  to  the  man  in  the  street,  to 
make  the  spirit  of  Christianity  a  living  and  moving  force  by  its 
incorporation  into  the  lives  and  institutions  of  mankind. 

'  One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  latest,  of  Calvin's  writings 
is  the  farewell  letter  to  his  friends  in  Geneva.  It  is  the  pathetic 
and  proud  record  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  successes  and  failures, 
animated  by  the  unswerving  faith  he  had  in  his  mission,  and  his 
appointment  to  fulfil  it.  It  expresses  the  firm,  or,  as  some  think, 
the  obstinate,  faith  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  discloses  in  one  of 
the  best  of  his  "Imaginary  Conversations,"  that  between  Calvin 
and  Melancthon. 

'  In  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  some  of  his  views,  and  of  the 
repulsive  results  to  which  some  of  his  doctrine  seems  to  lead,  we 
must,  I  think,  all  admit  that  among  "  the  heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion "  he  did  much  to  advance  and  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  individual  in  the  civilised  state.  His  farewell  letter  makes 
one  recall  the  lines  in  which  Tennyson  sums  up  a  great  and  good 
man  "  in  many  a  subtle  question  versed  "  : 

'  "  Thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone."  ' 

After  the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  unanimously  Dr. 
Cazalet  replied,  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  views  held  by 
modern  '  Calvinists,'  particularly  in  Wales,  were  much  narrower 
than  the  original  teachings  of  Calvin. 
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Imman  fflorumente* 

Secret  Causes  of  the  Keformation 

By  C.  E.  LART,  F.R.Hist.S. 

The  sub-title  of  this  paper  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
properly  '  obscure  causes,'  rather  than  £  secret.'  The  history 
of  great  events  like  the  Eeformation  or  the  French  E evolution 
has  generally  been  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prominent  and  outstanding  features,  and  too  often  effects 
have  been  taken  for  causes,  or  at  least  the  latter  have  been 
ignored  ;  for  the  Keformation,  in  common  with  all  great  his- 
torical events,  sprang  from  causes  which  had  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  past,  and  drew  their  subsistence  from  a  mass  of 
evils  of  which  the  event  was  only  the  culminating  effect.  The 
landscape  painted  for  us  by  the  historian  shows  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys  in  bold  outline,  but  the  age-long  processes  by 
which  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  formed  are  necessarily 
omitted,  and  in  order  to  study  them  we  must  go  to  the  geologist 
rather  than  the  painter.  Or  we  might  compare  the  history  of 
a  nation  to  a  cable  containing  many  strands,  and  each  strand 
many  fibres.  To  trace  the  history  of  any  great  movement, 
therefore,  down  to  its  primary  origins  would  be  a  Herculean 
task,  but  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  try  to  trace  the  origin 
of  some  at  least  of  the  strands. 

In  the  preceding  paper  on  '  Human  Documents  '  an  attempt 
was  made  to  account  for  the  state  of  things  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  which  made  a  reformation  inevitable  and 
necessary,  by  the  early  compromise  between  the  Church  and 
Paganism,  by  which  pagan  ideas,  customs,  ritual  and  belief 
retained  their  hold  on  the  early  converts,  and  eventually 
submerged  the  Christianity  of  the  primitive  Church  :  such  as 
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belief  and  customs  relating  to  death  and  burial ;  the  future 
life  •  the  substitution  of  Christian  saints  for  pagan  deities  ; 
and'the  adoption  by  the  Church  of  pagan  symbolism— a  process 
which  began  very  early,  as  Professor  Gaston  Boissier  clearly 
shows  in  his  history  of  the  Catacombs,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
representation  of  Christ  as  Orpheus. 

As  regards  symbolism,  we  may  note  the  adoption  of  the 
aureole  and  nimbus,  both  pre-Christian.    The  '  angel '  with 
feathered  wings  is  represented  in  all  religions  :  the  cave  temple 
of  Elephanta  has  some  sculptured  on  the  walls.    It  may  be 
argued  that  the  Church  took  the  idea  of  the  '  angel '  from  the 
Jews,  i.e.  the  seraph  ;  but  the  seraph  itself  is  common  to  the 
religions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    To  show  how  strong  the 
belief  in  the  conventional  '  angel '  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  what  were  called  '  Gabriel's 
feathers  '  were  shown  to  the  faithful,  purporting  to  have  been 
dropped  from  the  archangel's  wings  at  the  moment  of  his 
appearance  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    A  bundle  of  these  feathers 
may  still  be  seen  in  Pewsey  Church,  Wiltshire,  where  they  were 
found  in  a  niche  in  one  of  the  pillars  when  the  church  was 
restored.    They  are,  not  inappropriately,  goose-feathers. 

Beads  and  relics  were  taken  over  from  other  rival  religions, 
and  adapted  to  Christian  use.  Charms  and  amulets  soon  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Church,  going  back  as  they  did  to  the 
earliest  times,  chiefly  owing  to  the  permeation  of  Christianity 
by  the  Gnostic  cults,  and  a  nourishing  trade  was  done  m  the 
fourth  and  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries  with  Egypt,  which 
supplied,  sub  rosa,  abbeys  and  churches  with  relics  taken  from 
mummies.  To  this  source  are  probably  to  be  attributed  the 
several  heads  of  John  the  Baptist,  toe-nails  of  this  or  that  saint, 
and  the  multitudinous  portions  of  saintly  bodies  sufficient  to 
duplicate  and  triplicate  the  original  person. 

Bells  were  used  in  pagan  temples  long  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  The  Hindu  temple  has  a  bell  hung  above  or 
by  the  side  of  the  door,  both  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  god  when  a  worshipper  leaves  his 
votive  offering.  The  Banctus  bell  was  originally  rung  to  scare 
away  the  devil  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  sacristan  precedes  the  priest,  ringing  a  bell,  when  he 
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carries  the  Host,  though  the  modern  meaning  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  hear  it  to  the  fact  of  the  consecration 
of  the  elements.  The  Passing  Bell  was  rung  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirit  waiting  to  molest  the  passing  soul.  Formerly 
bells  were  baptised  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  in  order  to 
endow  them  with  this  special  power  of  exorcism.  Before  hang- 
ing in  the  church  tower  they  had  to  be  baptised  by  a  bishop 
or  his  deputy,  in  holy  water,  oil  and  salt  or  cream,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  milk  and  cream  have  a  special  sanctity  to-day  in 
the  East,  where  the  pious  Hindu  pours  his  daily  offering  out 
on  the  earth  to  Amba  Devi,  the  Earth  Mother.  Now  the 
Earth  Mother,  or  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Amba  Devi,  was  Cybele 
in  Greek  mythology,  whose  cult  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Asia 
Minor  in  the  second  Punic  War,  and  who  superseded  the  older 
Latin  Venus.  It  was  from  the  cult  of  Cybele  that  the  alb, 
pallium,  and  stole  came  into  the  use  of  the  Church — they  were 
worn  by  the  priest  of  Cybele  in  her  temple  worship.  Montanus, 
the  author  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  had  been  a  priest  of  Cybele, 
and  seems  to  have  brought  with  him  more  than  the  heathen 
vestments. 

Her  emblem  was  the  mural  crown,  and  her  name  '  Theo- 
tokos,'  Mother  of  the  Gods,  was  given  by  the  Church  in  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  from  Cybele  rather  than  from 
the  Latin  Venus  that  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  takes  so  much  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  properties  of  healing 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  are  mostly  identical  with  those  attri- 
buted to  the  pagan  goddesses.  The  Madonna  of  the  Pass 
and  the  Madonna  of  the  Valley  or  the  Fountain  have  different 
virtues  of  healing  :  thus  to  one  may  go  the  sufferer  from 
rheumatism,  to  the  other  those  who  suffer  from  eye  troubles 
or  skin  diseases  ;  but  the  difference  is,  generally  speaking, 
identical  in  both  Christian  and  pagan  religions,  showing  clearly 
that  the  Madonna  took  over  the  previous  cult. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  instance  of  this  substitution  by 
the  Madonna  of  a  former  goddess,  at  Bled,  in  Illyria,  where  in 
former  times  there  was  a  temple  to  Jiva,  the  Slavonic  Venus, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  lake.  A  Christian  church  succeeded 
the  temple,  to  which  pilgrimages  were,  and  are,  made.  The 
pilgrimage  no  doubt  succeeded  the  ancient  heathen  festivals, 
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for  the  pilgrims  and  visitors  of  to-day  carry  out  the  age-long 
custom  of  ringing  the  bell  which  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle,  three  times,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  wish.  Now 
wishing  has  always  been  a  part  of  moon-worship,  i.e.  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  Astarte,  Isis,  Kali,  Cybele,  Venus,  Jiva,  or 
whatever  name  the  Queen  of  Heaven  is  known  by.  It  is 
a  natural  transition,  therefore,  that  pilgrims  to-day  wish  for 
something  they  want,  as  their  forebears  did  in  the  temple  of 
Jiva.  We  utter  a  wish  to-day,  out  of  superstition,  when  we  see 
the  new  moon,  or  when  we  break  the  wish-bone  of  a  chicken, 
which  is  the  crescent  or  horseshoe,  symbol  of  Astarte  and  Isis. 
Modern  superstitions  are  but  relics  of  former  heathen  cults, 
and  the  pious  murderer  of  Ireland  or  Italy,  when  he  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Madonna,  only  does  what  his  brother  Thug  of 
India  did  when  he  made  a  sacrifice  to  Kali,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  for  success  in  his  undertaking. 

The  substitution  of  Christian  saints  for  heathen  deities 
appears  to  have  been  universal,  whether  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  Ireland,  Asia  Minor,  or  North  Africa.  St.  Denis, 
as  was  mentioned  before,  was  the  Persian  sun-god  Tammuz, 
the  Greek  Dionysus,  who  carried  his  head  in  his  hands.  The 
town  of  St.  Pan,  the  modern  Sampan,  near  Dole,  owes  its  name 
to  Pan,  doubtless  the  local  god,  and  in  charters  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  name  was  spelt  Saint  Pan : 
a  variant  of  this  god  was  Silvanus,  or  St.  Silvain.  The  process 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  case  of  St.  Victoire  in  the  Basses- Alpes, 
where  a  Roman  altar  was  found  in  1897,  dedicated  to  Dea 
Victoria. 

Every  town  and  village  had  its  tutelary  deity  :  Nismes  had 
Nemausus  as  its  deity,  or  patron.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  most  cases  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint 
is  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  former  festival  of  the  heathen 
deity.  The  major  Christian  festivals  of  course  followed  the 
heathen  festivals,  and  Easter  is  fixed  by  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  as  was  the  preceding  Spring  festival.  In  the  cult  of  these 
local  deities  the  priest  took  the  place  of  the  sorcerer  or  heathen 
priest — in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  he  was  the  sorcerer  turned 
Christian,  or  perhaps  often  only  semi- Christian  :  according  to 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  Irish  St.  Brigid  had  formerly  been 
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a  vestal  virgin  of  the  Sun  at  Kildare.  After  her  conversion 
she  and  nineteen  other  vestals,  turned  nuns,  kept  the  sacred 
fire  burning  in  a  circular  temple  or  enclosure  of  brushwood  or 
hurdles,  within  which  no  male  was  allowed  to  enter.  At  her 
death  the  nineteen  nuns  kept  the  fire  burning,  each  one  heaping 
up  wood  for  one  night  in  turn  ;  on  the  twentieth  night  the  fire 
was  called  '  St.  Brigid's  fire,'  and  was  not  replenished.  This 
custom  continued  till  the  year  1220,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  its  pagan  origin,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  extinguished.  The  modern  survival,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  never-dying  fire  of  the  lamp  before  the  altar  in 
Eoman  Catholic  and  some  Anglican  churches. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  number  19  is  the  number  of  the 
stones  in  the  stone  circles,  such  as  Boscawen  in  Cornwall,  or 
wherever  they  are  found,  where  the  number  is  not  12  ;  the 
local  name  is  often  'nineteen  maidens,'  a  folk  memory  of  the 
vestals  of  the  Sun  ;  the  number  12  being  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  and  19  being  the  twelve  months  plus  the  sun, 
moon  and  five  planets,  or  the  days  of  the  week.  The  case  of 
St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of 
a  thinly  veiled  sun-worship.  The  Bishop  of  Kildare  evidently 
thought  so  too. 

The  legends  of  Irish,  Cornish  and  Breton  saints  point  to  the 
same  compromise,  or  rather  to  an  incomplete  conversion  of  the 
tribes  ;  or  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  legend  to  a  folk 
memory  of  the  earlier  religion,  just  as  the  legends  of  King 
Arthur  probably  point  to  some  local  hero  or  chieftain,  about 
whose  memory  accumulated  legends  of  the  sun — a  solar  myth 
with  a  real  person  as  its  origin.  St.  Petroch  is  said  to  have 
stood  in  his  holy  well  near  Padstow  from  cock-crow  to  sunset, 
chanting  psalms.  After  thirty  years  of  this  damp  existence 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  as  a  rain-dispeller,  and 
left  Cornwall  on  a  journey  to  the  holy  places — Borne, 
Jerusalem,  and  India.  The  last  country  was  not  a  holy 
place  as  far  as  Christianity  was  concerned,  but  it  was  a  holy 
place  as  regards  Druidism,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  close 
connexion  existed  between  India  and  Europe  by  the  trade 
routes.  We  know  from  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  that 
in  his  day  Persian  astrologers,  Indian  Brahmins,  and  Irish 
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missionaries  jostled  one  another  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
while  we  have  the  historical  statement  that  Divitiacus,  the 
Gaulish  chieftain,  Druid  priest,  and  friend  of  Cicero,  ended  his 
days  in  India  as  a  Brahmin  priest. 

St.  Petroch,  so  the  legend  says,  fell  asleep  on  the  seashore 
and,  on  waking,  saw  a  silver  bowl  swimming  towards  him  on  the 
waves,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  him.  Leaving  his 
staff  and  sheepskin  in  charge  of  his  faithful  wolf,  he  was  wafted 
to  an  island,  where  he  lived  on  a  miraculous  fish,  caught  daily, 
and  returning,  in  a  most  self-sacrificing  way,  to  be  caught  and 
eaten  again.  Sacred  fish  are  always  connected  in  legend  with 
Cornish  saints,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  mermaid  is 
nowhere  found  so  frequently  as  in  Cornwall  and  Cornish  legend. 
Is  she  not  Atergatis,  covered  with  scales,  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  to  whom  all  fish  are  sacred  ?  And  the  fish  of 
St.  Petroch — was  it  not  Ea  the  Sun-god  in  Sumerian  legend, 
who  rises  from  the  sea,  and  returns  again,  after  his  nightly 
death  ?  St.  Petroch,  so  says  the  story,  remained  seven  years — 
the  sacred  seven — until  the  silver  bowl  returned  for  him,  and 
he  came  back  to  Cornwall  to  find  the  faithful  wolf  still  on  guard 
over  his  staff  and  sheepskin.  Is  not  this  the  legend  of  Helios 
or  Osiris,  who  sailed  to  the  island  of  Aeaea  in  a  golden  bowl, 
symbol  of  the  sun  ? — the  silver  bowl  being  the  symbol  of  the 
moon. 

In  Rome,  the  church  of  St.  Apollinarius  is  built  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  to  Apollo.  St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  sailors — 
as  well  as  of  boys — has  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Athens, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  St.  Ylis  is  the  name 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  village  of  that  name  near  Dole,  and 
contained  the  relics  of  St.  Illis.  In  1720  a  bronze  bust  of 
Diana  Ilythia  was  found  there.  Ste.  Yenise  is  invoked  by 
childless  women  at  Ceton  and  also  at  Nogent-le-Eotrou,  in 
the  Orne  ;  but  she  is  an  ancient  Gallo-Roman  deity,  as  also  is 
the  Black  Virgin  at  Chartres,  whose  temple  with  the  statue 
forms  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 

Lanciani,  in  his  '  Ancient  Borne,'  notes  that  in  the  Esquiline 
quarter,  one  of  the  plague  spots  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Borne, 
stood  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  fever,  and  many  altars  and 
shrines  to  her  and  to  kindred  divinities  have  been  found 
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there — among  others,  to  Mala  Fortuna,  the  Evil  Eye  ;  to 
Mephitis  ;  and  to  Cloacina,  goddess  of  sewers.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  and  sack  of  Eome  by  the  Goths  the  city  found 
itself  in  a  condition  worse  than  in  any  age,  and  again  a  shrine 
was  consecrated  to  propitiate  the  evil  characteristics  of  the 
locality — it  was  to  Madonna  della  Febre. 

A  similar  rebirth  of  paganism  is  related  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Orkneys,  after  the  Eeformation,  when  the  old  Norse 
rites  were  revived  and  continued  for  150  years,  until  reformed 
Christianity  took  root  in  the  islands. 

Charon  the  ferryman  lived  unchanged  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
local  ipagani,  the  people  of  the  countryside.  He  is  found 
represented  as  Death  in  the  Catacombs  (Didron),  and  in 
Burgundy  to-day  a  dead  child  is  often  buried  with  a  sou  in  the 
hand,  '  pour  payer  le  trajet  a  Charon  '  (Grant  Duff,  '  Notes 
from  a  Diary,'  vol.  i,  p.  253). 

King  Charlemagne  forbade  many  pagan  customs  still 
carried  on  by  so-called  Christians  in  his  day,  among  others  the 
beating  of  bounds,  a  heathen  custom  common  to  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world,  akin  to  the  Eoman  Lupercalia.  It  is  a 
yearly  rite  in  some  parts  of  India  to-day,  to  perambulate  the 
village  boundaries  with  the  customary  sacrifices,  with  the  object 
of  driving  out  the  evil  spirits  and  demons.  The  fact  of  their 
passing,  in  popular  belief,  on  to  the  neighbouring  village  does 
not  carry  any  weight  with  the  villagers.  In  modern  days,  of 
course,  the  object  is  to  define  the  boundary  for  rating  purposes, 
amongst  others,  but  the  custom  of  beating  a  boy  at  certain 
places  seems  a  probable  substitution  for  earlier  sacrifice. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  afford  more  examples, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  places  of  the  gradual  supersession  of 
one  religion  or  cult  by  another.  The  worship  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal-Hercules  was  common  to  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  for  instance,  along  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
coasts.  At  Cavaliere,  between  St.  Tropez  (Heraclee)  and 
Pomponiana,  near  Hyeres,  there  still  exists  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  which  the  white  stone,  sacred  to  the  Carthaginian 
moon  goddess,  Astarte,  stands  within  a  circle  of  smaller  stones. 
The  Greek  colonists,  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians,  did  not 
destroy  the  shrine,  but  built  a  temple  to  Apollo  over  it,  in 
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which  the  inscription,  '  Omphalos,'  still  is  to  be  seen — the 
'  Centre  of  the  World,'  or  the  Great  Temple.  In  order  to 
establish  the  worship  of  Apollo,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  prestige  of  the  cult  already  in  force,  the  priests  invented 
the  legend  of  Hercules  abducting  the  priestess  of  Apollo  from 
Delos  and,  after  being  absolved  by  the  gods  and  goddesses 
assembled  in  conclave,  establishing  her  at  Cavaliere  (Alconis). 
This  cult  appears  to  have  still  existed  in  the  tenth  century, 
since  the  Saracens  desecrated  the  shrine  and  partially  destroyed 
it,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  early  Christian  church. 

At  St.  Tropez  (Heraclee),  however,  the  earlier  Phoenician 
cult  was  not  apparently  superseded  by  the  Greek,  but  remained 
until  the  first  century  a.d.,  when  a  Christian  church  was 
established  there.  Here  again  we  find  the  same  process  going 
on,  for  the  Church  invented  the  legend  of  the  headless  body  of 
St.  Tropez,  a  martyr  of  Pisa,  in  the  year  a.d.  6  (rather  early, 
one  would  think,  for  a  Christian  martyr),  being  placed  in  a  boat 
without  sails  or  oars,  and  miraculously  wafted  by  the  winds  to 
the  west,  where  it  ultimately  grounded  at  Heraclee,  where 
a  Christian  church  was  founded.  The  body,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  accompanied  on  its  voyage  by  a  cock  (the  bird 
sacred  to  Apollo)  and  by  a  dog  (Cerberus),  effigies  of  which 
appear  in  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  saint.  Moreover, 
the  omphalos  is  among  the  ornaments  adorning  the  saint. 
Can  we  not  discern  in  this  more  than  one  ancient  cult  ?  For  is 
not  the  barque  which  carried  the  headless  body  of  St.  Tropez 
to  the  west,  the  boat  which  carried  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the 
sacred  island  of  Tattu,  there  to  await  their  judgment  by  Osiris  ? 
— a  folk-memory  of  which  remains  in  Brittany  in  the  death- 
boat  which  carries  souls  to  the  islands  of  the  west,  and  of  the 
still  older  Sumerian  cult  of  the  death  of  the  sun  ?  In  other 
words,  St.  Tropez  has  accumulated,  like  barnacles  and  seaweed 
on  an  old  ship,  the  legends  of  earlier  religions.  How  much 
Christianity  and  how  much  paganism  survived  during  the 
succeeding  centuries  one  can  only  surmise  from  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers  and  from  the  decrees  of  Charlemagne 
respecting  the  practices  of  so-called  Christians  in  his  day. 
The  history  of  Christianity  and  survival  of  paganism,  the  two 
rivers  which,  like  the  Rhone  and  Saone  at  Lyons,  run  side  by 
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side — the  one  muddy  and  discoloured,  the  other  clear  and  pure, 
till  their  waters  mingle  below  the  city — Hercules  and  St.  Tropez, 
Tammuz  and  St.  Denis,  Isis  and  the  Virgin  Mary — distinct  and 
separate  in  their  personal  origins,  but  mingled,  in  popular 
estimation,  in  their  attributes,  is  fascinating  in  its  interest ; 
but  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  it  was  Christianity  or  paganism 
which  was  responsible  for  the  massacres,  persecutions  and 
tortures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  gross  superstitions  and 
moral  decay  which  permeated  the  Church  and  society  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  this  there  can  surely  be 
only  one  answer. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  heathen 
rites  and  ceremonials,  beliefs  and  customs,  which  were  adopted 
and  carried  over  into  the  early  Christian  Church,  modified,  no 
doubt,  and  with  Christian  symbolism  replacing  the  former 
pagan  meaning — though  clearly  not  so  in  all  cases — would  be 
impossible  in  a  short  paper,  and  the  work  has  already  been 
attempted  by  many  writers,  although  the  study  of  purely  local 
and  parochial  evolution  would  probably  add  tenfold  to  what 
has  already  been  collected  on  general  lines. 

But  there  are  other  causes,  other  than  those  already  dis- 
cussed, but  which  are  more  or  less  interwoven  with  them, 
which  led  to  the  necessity  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  and 
which  caused  to  some  extent  the  French  E evolution  three 
hundred  years  later.  These  might  also  be  called  '  obscure,' 
though  not  in  the  same  degree.  They  are,  however,  obscure 
or  secret,  inasmuch  as  their  effect  was  gradual  and  unnoticed. 

There  are  two  doctrines  of  the  Eoman  Church  which  played 
no  small  part  in  the  rising  of  humanity  against  the  autocratic 
tyranny  of  the  Church  at  the  Eeformation  and  before  the  actual 
climax.  The  one,  well  known,  built  on  a  fault  of  grammar — 
the  assumption  of  the  Eoman  Church  that  to  it  was  given  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  by  virtue  of  our  Lord's  saying  to  St.  Peter, 
£  Thou  art  Peter  (a  stone,  petrus),  and  on  this  rock  (petra) 
I  will  build  my  church.'  The  word  rock  (petra)  rather  pointing 
to  the  previous  words,  i.e.  the  belief  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God.    The  other  is  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

To  a  certain  extent  one  might  perhaps  assume  that  the 
Power  of  the  Keys  gained  some  additional  merit  from  the  fact 
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that  Juno  and  Cybele  also  held  a  '  power  of  the  keys,'  just  as 
the  taking  over  by  the  Church  of  the  priestly  college  and  the 
title  of  its  head—'  Pontifex  Maximus  '—helped  the  Church  to 
temporal  power  and  disarmed  opposition.  But  whether  so  or  no 
—and  there  is  no  proof  as  to  this— the  assumption  of  supernatural 
power  by  the  Church  led,  in  conjunction  with  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  to  an  effect  unlooked-for  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  except  possibly  by  a  few  far-seeing  men— it  led 
to  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  the  land  and  temporal 
possessions  to  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

The  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  appears 
to  have  been  gradual,  and  not  equally  progressive  among  the 
churches.  Its  beginning,  however,  seems  to  have  had  its  chief 
exciting  cause  in  the  fact  that  all  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  were  sacrificial,  and  their  priests  were  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  and  magical  powers.  The  religion  of  Mithras  was 
the  one  above  all  the  others  which  menaced  the  early  Christian 
Church,  because  it  contained  much  that  was  similar,  outwardly, 
to  the  Early  Church— its  ritual  of  communion  more  especially, 
which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Only  one  thing  was  necessary  to  give  the  Church  and  its 
ministers  a  lead  which  would  bring  them  level  with  their  great 
rival— to  make  its  ministers  and  priests  a  sacrificing  priest- 
hood ;  a  priesthood  which  had  power  to  sacrifice  its  God  afresh 
daily  upon  the  altar,  and  to  turn  the  elements,  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Mithraitic  communion  or  mass,  into  God  Himself. 
Once  convince  the  people  that  its  priesthood,  by  virtue  of  super- 
natural and  magical  power  delegated  by  God  Himself,  is  able 
to  cast  a  man's  soul  into  everlasting  torment,  and  add  to  that 
the  power  of  casting  his  body  into  prison,  and  fetters  are 
riveted  upon  them  which  must  inevitably  lead  either  to 
irrevocable  destruction  mentally  and  bodily,  or  else  to  an 
explosion.  The  explosion  was  long  in  coming,  but  it  came, 
although  there  are  many  who  call  the  Keformation  a  crime, 
and  wish  to  undo  its  work. 

One  inevitable  and  swift  consequence  immediately  ensued. 
Everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  began  to  ask  them- 
selves, '  What  shall  I  do  to  escape  from  such  damnation  ?  '  ; 
and  the  poorest  denied  themselves  even  food,  and  the  rich  gave 
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largely  of  their  land  to  the  Church  which  held  the  souls  of  their 
dead,  and  which  would  hold  their  own  souls,  in  its  keeping. 
Offerings  of  money  and  jewels  poured  into  the  favissae  or 
vaults  of  the  churches,  as  they  do  in  Hindoo  temples.  Abbots 
became  great  temporal  lords,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  tenants  and  serfs.  In  the  cartulary  of  one  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  Normandy  there  is  the  entry  of  the  punishment  of 
a  man  who  killed  the  abbot's  deer,  and  was  sentenced  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off  and  his  eye  put  out.  It  is  little  wonder, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  when  opportunity  offered 
the  mobs  sacked  the  abbeys,  churches  and  priories,  or  that 
later,  at  the  Eevolution,  as  De  Tocqueville  shows,  the  chief 
hatred  of  the  people  was  directed  against  the  Church. 

It  is  both  foolish  and  unfair  to  bring  general  charges  against 
the  Church  in  France  or  any  other  country  :  one  can  only  take 
historical  facts  as  they  are.  There  were  periods  when  the 
Church  was  alive  and  vigorous,  just  and  good,  in  one  country, 
when  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  another.  In  one  sense  the 
Church  was  always  the  leader  in  learning  and  the  arts.  The 
magnificent  cathedrals  of  Europe,  gems  of  architecture,  are  the 
work  of  the  Church.  The  abbeys  dispensed  hospitality  ;  the 
Orders  were  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  deposit  of  learning ; 
without  the  Church  civilisation  might  have  disappeared.  To 
brush  aside  all  the  great  deeds  of  the  saints  of  the  Church,  or 
forget  the  piety  and  Christianity  of  countless  thousands  of 
unknown  monks  and  nuns,  parish  priests  and  laity,  would  be 
a  mad  and  foolish  folly. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  By  the  accumula- 
tion of.  wealth  and  temporal  power,  and  above  all  the  power  of 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth,  evils  arose  which  forced  a 
reformation.  The  New  Learning — largely  helped,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  by  churchmen  themselves,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  the  Archbishop  of  Usez,  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  and 
countless  others,  not  only  in  France  but  in  all  countries — showed 
the  people  that  the  Church  had  no  power  over  the  souls  of  men 
to  bind  or  to  loose,  and  with  that  hold  gone,  the  Church  itself 
had  recourse  to  methods  of  suppression  worthy  of  pagan 
savagery.  Liberty  of  thought  and  speech  speedily  made  it 
evident  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  had  long  lost  those  virtues 
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which  had  belonged  to  it  in  the  days  of  Bernard  of  Citeaux  and 
Peter  of  Cluny.  Her  own  children  no  longer  looked  up  and 
called  her  blessed.  No  Protestant  writers  or  accusers  are 
necessary  to  show  the  abuses  in  which  the  Church  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  sunk  ;  if  no  single  Protestant  had 
ever  taken  up  his  pen  or  raised  his  voice,  there  would  still 
remain  enough  in  the  ecclesiastical  records  themselves,  such 
as  visitations,  diaries,  lawsuits,  accusations  made  by  enlightened 
and  disillusioned  Eomanists  themselves,  to  show  that  a  reforma- 
tion of  life,  manners,  thought  and  doctrine  was  necessary  if 
Christianity  was  to  retain  its  hold  on  mankind,  and  a  lapse 
into  paganism  to  be  averted. 
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Notes  from  a  Diary  :  Mount-Stuart  Grant  Duff. 
Antiquities  :  Brand. 

Curiosities  of  Popular  Custom  :  W.  S.  Walsh. 
The  Golden  Bough  :  Frazer. 

Origins  of  Popular  Superstitions  :  T.  S.  Knowlson. 

The   Struggle   between   Christianity   and   Paganism   in  Rome: 

J.  H.  Freese. 
Folklore  :  Gomme. 

Bye- ways  in  British  Archaeology  :  Johnson. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  :  Hastings. 
Journals  of  the  Asiatic  Society  :  passim. 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana  :  Loftus. 
Salaminia  :  Gesnola. 

Etude  sur  le  Symbolisme  Druidique  :  Le  Blanc. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  F.Le  Mare,  who  agreed  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author  and  suggested  that  the  retention 
of  pagan  customs  in  the  mediaeval  Christian  Church  may  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  often  easier  to  adapt  existing 
usages  to  new  circumstances  than  to  create  new  systems.  Sir 
William  Collins,  in  congratulating  the  author   on  his  paper, 
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referred  to  work  of  previous  writers  in  the  same  direction.  The 
point  of  interest  was  the  way  in  which  reaction  was  actually  con- 
nected with  the  Reformation,  and  the  question  was  whether  the 
Reformation  was  actually  a  reaction  or  should  be  regarded  as  a 
reversion  to,  or  a  survival  of,  primitive  Christianity.  Sir  Robert 
Dibdin  favoured  the  latter  view,  and  considered  it  to  be  a  return  to 
former  conditions.  Mr.  W.  Wyatt-Paine  also  expressed  his  interest 
in  the  paper.  The  causes  of  the  Reformation,  he  thought,  were  to 
some  extent  social  as  well  as  religious.  A  great  incentive  was  the 
social  upheaval  of  the  times,  and  many  Huguenots  were  not  only 
religious  enthusiasts  but  also  social  reformers.  The  President, 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  had  been  passed,  said : 
'  Mr.  Lart's  amended  title,  "  The  Obscure  Causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," suggests  many  considerations  of  which  I  can  only  mention 
a  few.  The  adoption  by  the  early  Christian  Church  of  pagan 
buildings,  pagan  ceremonies,  and  pagan  rites  was  justified  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  intended  to  save  the  Christian  Church 
the  enormous  expense  of  new  buildings,  and  to  make  the  transition 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  as  easy  as  possible.  English  literature 
gives  other  considerations,  perhaps  more  important  indications  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Chaucer  gave  a  type  of  the  Parson  described  with  his  marvellously 
acute  accuracy,  the  Poor  Parson  of  a  Town,  of  whom  he  says  : 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  gave, 

That  first  he  wrought  and  afterwards  he  taught,  .  .  . 

But  Christes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve." 

This  was  not  the  individual  but  the  type  that  survived  up  to  and 
long  after  the  Reformation — the  type  of  which  Goldsmith  has  given 
the  well-known  description  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  : 

'  "  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.  .  .  . 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

No  doubt  before  the  Reformation  many  people  were  moved  by  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  abbot  and  the  devotion 
of  the  poor  clerk.  Shakespeare  gives  us  another  example,  perhaps 
not  so  clearly  stated.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  first  Lord  Cobham, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Regent  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  The  writers  of  the  Miracle  Plays,  treating  as  dangerous 
VOL.  XIII.— NO.  3.  u 
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the  influence  of  his  devotion  and  reforming  spirit,  turned  him  into 
ridicule  in  the  character  that  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Shakespeare 
as  Falstaff.  Shakespeare  representing  Fa]  staff  to  us,  "A  sot  whose 
character  was  not  redeemed  by  his  amazing  wit,"  determined  to 
prevent  the  defamation  of  the  character  of  Oldcastle,  and  in  the 
Epilogue  to  '  Henry  IV,'  Part  II,  said  that  "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  But  less  obscure  causes  led  inevitably  to 
the  Reformation.  The  progress  of  learning,  beginning  from  Italy, 
the  discovery  of  printing,  the  Church's  abuse,  particularly  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  above  all  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty,  were  not 
obscure  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  part 
that  the  Huguenot  took  in  bringing  about  this  great  reform.  One 
may  well  adopt  the  language  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sowers.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  as  Tertullian  said,  is  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
but  the  maxim  may  be  extended.  The  suffering  of  the  persecuted 
is  the  basis  of  reform  and  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  this  suffering 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  Huguenot 
influence  obtains.  The  persecution  of  Catherine  and  Louis  XIV 
shows  that  they  little  realised  the  effects  that  the  persecution  was 
certain  to  produce,  and  these  effects  are  seen  in  the  industry, 
independence,  and  liberty  which  the  Huguenot  brought  to  Kent, 
to  Spitalfields,  to  Norfolk,  to  Coventry,  to  Essex,  and  to  Ulster. 
The  effects  were  shown  here  in  the  Huguenots'  efforts  to  resist 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the  Huguenot  regiments  which  joined 
William  Ill's  victorious  army  at  the  Boyne,  in  the  vigorous 
emigrants  who  settled  in  the  New  England  States,  and  took  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Declaration  and  War  of  Independence, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  then  remote  district 
of  South  Africa,  where  the  Huguenot  settlers  planted  the  first  vine. 
The  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to  some  extent  obscure,  but 
history  has  made  the  Huguenot  effort  plain,  and  that  effort  has  been 
shown  in  the  progress  of  individual  liberty  and  civilisation  since  the 
Repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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peWjjros  of  huguenot  jfamtlies 

AND  MATEEIALS 

Compiled  and  Collected  by  HENRY  WAGNER,  F.S.A. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner  devoted  the  years  of  a  long  life 
to  the  collection  of  all  the  available  information  concern- 
ing very  many  of  our  Huguenot  families.  To  the  matter  thus 
garnered  he  further  added  considerably  by  personal  research  in 
registers  and  the  like,  with  the  result  that  we  now  possess  an 
unequalled  corpus  of  knowledge  respecting  the  families  whose 
names  are  included  in  the  list  printed  below.  These  collections, 
valuable  beyond  all  estimate,  Mr.  Wagner  presented  to  the 
French  Hospital  (Victoria  Park  Eoad,  E.9).  Here,  arranged  by 
families  in  separate  envelopes,  the  material  now  rests,  available 
for  all  who  find  interest  therein.  Yet  without  a  printed  list 
of  the  families  dealt  with  the  collection  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  useless.  This  list  the  Hospital  has  taken  on  itself  to  have 
prepared,  and  now  publishes. 

The  names  are  arranged  in  order,  and  the  matter  gathered 
around  each  name  will  be  found  in  the  envelope  bearing  that 
superscription.  The  list  which  follows  contains  only  the  names 
of  the  families,  but  in  addition,  and  for  further  guidance,  there 
will  be  found  at  the  Hospital  a  card  reference  catalogue  directing 
the  searcher  more  particularly  to  the  information  he  is  seeking. 
Some  of  the  pedigrees  compiled  by  Mr.  Wagner  have  been 
printed  in  various  publications.  Where  this  is  known  the 
reference  is  given  in  our  list.  Beyond  the  material  connected 
with  and  collected  under  definite  families  there  are  a  number  of 
manuscript  notebooks  and  further  undigested  material ;  this 
it  has  been  impossible  to  deal  with,  but  it  remains  available  to 
the  inquirer. 
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Pedigrees  por  which  Material  appears  in  the  Collection  of 
H.  Wagner,  Esq.,  at  the  Erench  Hospital,  Hackney 
Wick. 

Notes  and  References.— In  the  case  of  alternative  spellings  these 
are  given  in  their  respective  places,  the  form  selected  by  the  compiler 
following  in  brackets. 

Names  with  prefixes  are  alphabetised  as  follows  : 

Those  preceded  by  '  de  '  or  '  d"  under  the  word  following 
the  prefix  (e.g.  Abbadie,  d'). 

Those  preceded  by  '  des  '  or  c  du  '  under  the  prefix  (e.g.  Des 
Carrieres,  Du  Moulin). 

Those  preceded  by  '  la  '  or  '  le  '  under  the  prefix  (e.g.  La 

Caux,  Le  Bas).  '  „ 

Those  preceded  by  '  de  la  '  under  '  la  '  (e.g.  La  Chevallene, 

de ;  La  Creuze,  de).  ■  _ 

Those  preceded  by  'van'  under  word  following  van 
(e.g.  Notten,  van  ;  Bempde,  van  den). 
Where  a  pedigree  has  been  published  this  is  indicated  on  the 
list,  the  exact  reference  being  given  wherever  possible.    The  journal 
in  which  the  matter  has  appeared  is  shown  as  follows  : 

A  =  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
B  =  The  Genealogist. 

C  =  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica. 
D  =  Archceologia  Cantiana. 

E  =  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archceological  Society. 


Abbadie,  d' 
Abouzit 
Abzac,  d'  [B] 
Addee 
Ade 

Adlecron  [B,  vol.  xxii, 

pt.  4,  Apr.  1906] 
Adye  (Addee) 
Agace  [A,  vol.  xi,No.  1] 
Alavoine 
Albert 
Alderson 
Allix 
Amiand 
Amsinck 
Amy  and 
Amyot  [C] 
Andre  [A]- 
Angerstein 


Arabin 
Aranda,  d' 
Arbouin 

Ardesoif[C,  March  1909] 

Ardouin 

Arnold 

Artieres 

Ash 

Ashcroft 
Auber  [C] 
Aubert 

Aubertin  [C,  Sept.  1910] 

Aufrere 

Aulnis,  d' 

Auriol 


Bacalon 
Bacot 


Bailhache 
Ballard 

Barbat  (Barbauld) 
Barbauld  (Barbet,  Bar- 

bot,  Barbut) 
Barbeaux  (Barbauld) 
Baric  a  ve 

Baril  [B,  N.S.,  vol.  xxiii, 

Apr.  1907] 
Barnouin  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxv,  July  1908] 
Baronneau 
Barraud 
Bary,  de 
Basire 
Basnage 
Bataille 
Battier 
Baudouin 
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Beard 
Beauchamp 
Beaufils 
Beaufort 

Beaulieu,  Le  Blanc  de 

Beauregard,  Bouillier  de 

Bechevel 

Belcastel,  de 

Beliard 

Belloncle 

Belrieu  de  Virazel 

Bempde,  van  den 

Bence 

Benezech 

Benezet 

Benoist 

Berchere  [see  '  Baril '  for 

published  matter] 
Berdt,  de 
Berens 
Bernard 
Bernardeau 
Bernatre,  Boubers  de 
Berniere,  de 
Berthon 
Bertin 
Beschefer 
Bessonet 
Beuzelin 
Beuzeville 
Binet 

Blagny,  Bechevel  de  la 

Motte  de 
Blanchard 
Blaquiere 
Blosset 
Boehm 
Boevey 

Bohereau  (Bouhereau) 
Boileau  de  Castelnau 
Boisdaune 

Boisragon  [A,  vol.  vi, 
1898,  by  Miss  I. 
Layard] 

Boissier 

Bonafous 

Bond 

Bondeli,  de 
Bonhoureau  (Bou- 
hereau) 

Bonnell 
Bonnet 


Bordes 
Bosset 

Bostaquet,  Dumont  de 

Boubers  de  Bernate 

Boucher 

Boucheret 

Bouhereau 

Boullier  de  Beauregard 

[A,  vol.  xi,  No.  3] 
Bouquet  de  St.  Paul 
Bourbon-Malauze 
Bourdillon 
Bourdon 
Bourryan 
Boursiquot 
Bouverie 
Bouyer 

Bovey  (Boevey) 
Boyer  (Bouyer) 
Boys 

Boyville,   de  [B,  N.S., 
vol.  xxxvi,  Jan.  1920] 
Brackel,  de 
Brau  (Bros) 
Bredel 

Breval,  Durant  de 
Briand 

Brissac  (Brissac,  de) 

Bro  (Bros) 

Brocas 

Bros 

Bruere 

Brunet  de  Rochebrune 

Bruse,  de 

Buissiere 

Bureau 

Burgess 

Burnand 


Cabibel 

Cahuac 

Cahusac 

Caillaud 

Calamy 

Calandrini 

Camin 

Campart 

Campredon 

Carbonel 

Cardonnel,  de 

Carle 


Carnac 

Caron 

Casaubon 

Castelfranc,  Nautonnier 
de 

Castelnau,  Boileau  de 

Castres 

Caulet 

Caulier 

Caux,  de 

Cazalet 

Cazaly 

Cazenove 

Cerjat,  de 

Chabot 

Chaigneau 

Chair,  de 

Chalie  [B,  N.S.,  vol.  xix, 

pp.  59-60] 
Chalon 
Chamberlain 
Chamier 
Champagne,  de 
Champion  de  Crespigny 
Chapeau 

Chapuis  (Shoppee) 
Chardin  [B,  N.S,,  vol. 

xxxi,  1914] 
Charles 
Charmes,  de 
Charreau,  du  Prat  de 
Charretie 
Charrington 
Chartier 
Chassereau 
Chastry  de  la  Fosse 
Chataigner  de  Cramahe 
Chauvel 
Chauvet 
Chenevix 
Cheusse,  de 
Chevalier 
Clarke 

Clarmont  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxvi,  Jan.  1910] 
Clerembault 
Clies 
Colladon 
Collet 

Collot  d'Escury 
Colnette,  de 
Colombies 
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Columbine 

Debaufie 

Comarque,  de  [C,  Dec. 

Debrosses 

1905] 

Deheulle 

Combauld 

De  la  [for  names  begin- 

Combrune [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

ning  thus  see  under 

xxiv,  Jan.  1908] 

La] 

Congnard 

Delacherois 

Coninck,  de 

Delafous 

Conybeare 

Delahaize 

Coppet,de[B,  N.S.,  vol. 

Delamain 

xiv] 

Delamare  [C,  Dec. 

Corneille 

1907] 

Cosne,  de 

Delamotte 

Cossart 

Delande 

Costobadie 

Delaporte 

Cottiby 

De  la  Rue 

Cottin  [B] 

Delasaux 

Courtauld 

Delaune 

Couvreu 

Delme 

Cracherode 

Delpech 

Cramahe,  Chataigner  de 

Delpratt 

Crespigny,  Champion  de 

den  Bempde,  van 

Crespin 

Dendy 

Creuze   [B,  N.S.,  vo  1. 

Denew 

xxvii,  Oct.  1910] 

Desaguliers 

Crommelin 

Desanges 

Cronin 

Desbois 

Crothaire 

Des  Bordes  (Bordes) 

Croze 

Des  Brissay 

Crucefix 

Desbrosses  (Bros) 

Cumberbatch 

Des  Carrieres  [C,  vol.  iv, 

Cunliffe-Owen 

series  iii] 

Deschamps 

Desclouseaux 

Deseret 

Dalbiac 

Deshons 

Dalzac  [B,  July  1901] 

Desmadrylle 

Dampierre,  Monginot  de 

Desmaistres 

Dance  (Dansays) 

Desmaretz 

Daniell  de  Grangues 

Desminiers 

Dansays 

Desormeaux 

Darassus 

Desvignes 

Dargent 

Des  Voeux 

Dartiquenave 

Des  Vories 

Daubeny 

Deuroche 

Daubuz 

Devins 

Daussy 

Dibdin 

Daval 

Dibon 

Dayrolles 

Dickerdine 

De  [for  names  preceded 

Dickinson 

by  '  de  '  see  main  part 

Didier 

of  name] 

Diodati 

Docminique 

Dolignon  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxxv,  Jan.  1919] 
Dollond 
Dombrain 
Dompierre  de  Jon- 

quieres 

Dorrien 

Dorville,  Le  Duchat  de 

Douglas 

Doxat 

Drelincourt 

Droz 

Duberly 

Du  Bisson 

Du    Boulay  (Housse- 

mayne  du  Boulay) 
Du  Bourdieu 
Dubuisson 
Ducane 
Ducarel 
Ducasse 
Duchemin 
Duck 
Du  Clousis 
Dufour 
Dugard 
Dumaresq 
Dumas 

Dumont  de  Bostaquet 
Du  Moulin  [D] 
Dumoustier 
Duplessis  (Duplessy) 
Dupont 

Du  Prat  de  Charreau 
[B,  N.S.,  vol.  xxiv, 
Apr.  1908] 

Dupre 

Dupuis 

Dupuy 

Durand 

Durant  de  Breval 
Durfort-Duras 
Duroure    [A,    vol.  x, 

No.  2,  1913] 
Dury  [C,  March  1899] 
Dutens  [C,  June  1905] 
Duthoit 

Dutilh  [C,  March  1898] 
Dutry 

Duval  [A,  vol.ix,No.  1, 
1908-1909] 
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Escury,  Collot  d' 

Esdaile 

Espaignol,  de 

Espinasse  (L'Espinasse) 

E  spinet 

Esterre,  d' 

Eynard 

Faber 

Fache 

Facquier 

Faneuil 

Farncombe 

Faure 

Fauvel,  de 

Favenc 

Fayolle 

Fector 

Fenouilhet 

Ferard 

Ferrand 

Ferry 

Fitzgerald 

Fleury 

Fluyder 

Foissin 

Fonblanque 

Fonnereau 

Fontaine 

Forcade,  de 

Fortrye 

Fouace 

Foubert 

Fourdrinier 

Fournier 

Fraigneau 

Francillon 

Franquefqrt 

Fremont 

Fruchard  (Frushard) 
Fumechon 

Gabert 
Gaches 
Gainsborough 
Galabin  [C,  June  1907] 
Galhie    [B,    N.S.,  vol. 

xxviii,  Apr.  1912] 
Gaily  de  Gaujac  [B,N.S., 

vol.  xxv,  Oct.  1908] 
Gambier 


Gardes 
Garencieres 
Garnault  [A] 
Gamier 
Garrick 

Gastine,  Hullin  de 

Gastineau 

Gaugain 

Gaujac,  Gaily  de 

Gaultier  [C,  Sept.  1901] 

Gaussen 

Gautier 

Geneste 

Gennes,  de 

Gervaise  [C] 

Ghiselin 

Giberne 

Gibert 

Gilbert 

Giles 

Girardot 

Giraud 

Glatigny,  Meslin  de 

Gobert 

Godde 

Godfray 

Godfrey  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxvi,  Apr.  1910] 
Godin 
Gomm 
Gosset 

Gouyquet  de  St.  Eloy 

[C,  March  1905] 
Grangues,  Daniell  de 
Gregge 
Grellier 

Grignion  (Grignon) 

Grote 

Groteste 

Grou  (Grout) 

Grueber 

Guadagni 

Gualy,  de 

Guichard 

Guiguer 

Guillaume 

Guillebaud 

Guillonneau 

Guinand 

Guinebauld  de  Lamil- 

liere 
Guyon 


Haldimand 

Hamon 

Hamshar 

Hanet 

Hankwitz 

Hanover,  House  of 

Hardy  de  Vieques 

Harenc   [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxxii,  Jan.  1916] 
Harison 
Harisson 
Hartwell 

Hautecour,  Philippon- 
neau  de  Montargyer 
de 

Haynes  [B,  1904] 

Hays 

Hayton 

Heath 

Hebert 

Heraud 

Hertzlet 

Hervart 

Herve 

Hesse 

Heurteleu  (Heurtley) 
Hiertzelet  (Hertzlet) 
Hohenzollern 
Hoissard 
Houssaye 

Houssemayne  du  Bou- 

lay 
Hovell 
Hugonin 
Hugueton 
Hullin  de  Gastine 
Hunter 


Jackson 

Jacomb  (Jullian- 

Jacomb) 

Jalabert 

Jamet 

Jamineau 

Janvre  de  la  Bouche- 
tiere 

Jaumard     [C,  March 

1908] 
Jean,  de 
Jemblin 
Jesse 
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Jolit  [C,  Dec.  1908] 
Jonquieres,  Dompierre 

de 
Jortin 
Jouenne 
Jourdain 
Jourdan 
Jullian-  Jac  omb 
Julliott 
Justamond 
Justell 
Justice 


Kempe 

Kinloch  [see  '  Coppet ' 
for  published  matter] 

L' Angle 

La  Balme  de  Vignoles 
La  Bastide,  de 
La  Billiere 
Laborde 

Labouchere  [A,  vol.  x, 

No.  1] 
La  Bouchetiere,  Janvre 

de 

La  Caux  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxv,  Apr.  1909] 
La  Chaumette 
La  Cherois,  de 
La  Creuse,  de 
La  Chevallerie,  de 
Ladeveze   [see  '  Adler- 

cron '   for  published 

matter] 
La    Douespe    de  Le- 

tablere,  de 
La  Fargue 
La  Fausille,  de 
Laffitte 

Lafone  (Lafon) 
Lafont 

La  Fontaine,  de 
Laforey 

La  Fortiere,  Maxuel  de 
La  Fosse,  Chastry  de 
La  Garde,  de 
La  Lande,  de 
Lalouel 

La  Maziere,  de 


Lambert 
La  Meloniere 
Lamilliere,  Guinebauld 
de 

La  Motte 

La  Motte  de  Blagny, 

Bechevel  de 
La  Motte-Fouque,  de 
Landon 

La  Neuve  Maison,  de 

Langelier 

Langlois 

Langrish 

Lannoy  (La  Noy) 

La  Noue,  de  (Lannoy) 

Lanove 

La  Penotiere,  de 
Lapierre 
La  Porte,  de 
L'Apostre 

La  Primaudaye  [B,  Jan. 

1907] 
La  Pryme,  de 
Lardent 
La  Riviere 
Laroche 

La  Rochefoucauld,  de 
La  Roque,  de 
Larpent 
La  Rue,  de 
La  Salle 

Laspois,  le  Goux  de 
La  Touche 
Latreille 
La  Trobe 
Laulhe 
Lautour,  de 
Laval,  l'Ully  de 
La  Vie 
Lavington 
Layard  [A,  vol.  ix, 

No.  2] 

Le  Bas 

Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu 

Le  Blond 

Le  Cointe 

Le  Coq 

Le  Cordier 

Le  Cras 

Le  Duchat  de  Dorville 

Leeson 

Le  Fanu 


Lefevre 

Le  Forestier 

Lefroy 

Legendre 

Leglize  (Leglise) 

Le  Goux  de  Laspois 

Le  Grand 

Le  Grew 

Legriel 

Le  Heup 

Lehook 

Le  Maistre 

Lemann 

Le  Mesurier 

Lemoyne  (Le  Moine) 

Lennep,  van 

Le  Noble 

Lepine 

Le  Pla 

Le  Plastrier 

Le  Play 

Le  Quesne 

Leresche 

Lernoult 

Leroux 

Le  Sage 

Leschallas 

Lesire 

Le  Souef 

L'Espinasse 

Lesterlin 

Lestourgeon 

Le  Sueur 

Letablere,  La  Douespe 
de 

Lethieullier 

Levesque 

L'Herondell 

L'Heureux 

Lichigaray 

Liege 

Lievre 

Ligonier  [A,  vol.  viii, 

No.  4] 
Lillers,  de 
Lindner 

Liron    [B,    N.S.  vol. 

xxi] 
Loiseau 

Lombard  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxxv,  July  1918] 
Longuet 
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Loubier 
Luard 

Lucadon  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxvii,  Apr.  1911] 
L'Ully  de  Laval 
Lutyens 
Lyon 
Lys 


Macdonald 

Magniac 

Maillard 

Mainbray,  de  [B,  N.S., 
vol.  xxvii,  July  1910] 

Majendie  [A,  vol.  ix, 
No.  3] 

Majolier 

Majou 

Malacare,  St.  Julien  de 
Malan  de  Merindol 
Malauze  (Bourbon- 

Malauze) 
Malecare    de  Pratviel 

[B,  N.S.,  vol.  xxv, 

Jan.  1909] 
Malie 

Mallet  [C,  June  1898] 

Malortie 

Mangin 

Manning 

Marcet 

Marchant 

Marconnay 

Marescoe 

Margarg 

Margas 

Margesson 

Mariette 

Marissal 

Marplay 

Marriott 

Martell 

Martineau 


Masquerier 
Massanes 

Masse  [B,  N.S.,vol.  xxiv, 

July  1907] 
Massu 


Massue  de  Puvigny 

Mathias 

Maturin 

Maty  [B,  Jan.  1906] 

Mauger 

Maurois 

Maxuel  de  la  Fortiere 

Mayerne,  Turquet  de 

Maze 

Maziere 

Menard 

Mendez 

Menet  [C,  March  1911] 

Mercier 

Merindol 

Merivale 

Merle 

Meryon 

Merzeau 

Meslin  de  Glatigny 

Mesman 

Mesnard 

Mestayer  (Mettayer) 

Meure 

Meuron,  de 

Michel 

Mieville 

Mignard 

Mignon 

Milward 

Minet 

Minier 

Mirande,  de 

Missy,  de 

Moivre,  de 

Molinier  [A,  vol.  x,  No.l] 
Monginot  de  Dampierre 
Monod 
Monsillier 

Montargyer  de  Haute- 
cour,  Philipponeau  de 
Montmollin 

Montolieu  de  St.  Hippo- 

lyte 

Montresor  [A,  vol.  xi, 

No.  2,  1916] 
Moreau 
Morell 
Morier 

Morin  (Tirel-Morin) 

Motet 

Motteux 


Mouchet 

Mounier 

Mountain 

Mourgue 

Musgrave 

Muysson 

Myre 


Nar  bonne 

Nares 

Nassau 

Nautonnier  de  Castel 

franc 
Neck,  van 
Newman 
Nicholas 
Noguier 
Notten,  van 
Nouaille 


Ogier 

Ogilvie 

Olier 

Olivier 

Oilier  (Olier) 

Olmius 

Ommanney 

Orlebar  of  Kinwick  [C, 

March  1901] 
Ourry  [C,  March  1902] 
Ouvry 

Owen  (Cunliffe-Owen) 


Paillet 

Pain 

Palairet 

Pallardy 

Pandin 

Pantin 

Panton  (Pantin) 

Papillon 

Pare 

Parfait  (Parfitt) 

Parfitt 

Paroissien 

Parry 

Paumier 
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Peade 

Pechell 

Peek 

Pegus 

Pelissier 

Pelletreau 

Penn 

Penny 

Perchard 

Perfect  (Parfitt) 

Perigal 

Peronne  (Perowne) 

Perowne 

Perrier 

Petit  [C,  N.S.,  vol.  iv, 

No.  13,  1883] 
Petitot 
Phene 
Philbrick 

Philipponeau  de  Mont- 
argyer  de  Hautecour 
Piersene 
Pigot 
Pigou 
Pilleau 
Pilon 
Piron 
Pittar 
Plancher 

Planck  (Plancher) 
Plantamour 
Pointier  (Poynter) 
Pole 

Ponthieu,  de 

Porcher 

Portal 

Portales,   de  [B.,  N.S. 

vol.  xxii,  July  1905] 
Porten 
Pouchet 

Pourtales,  de  (Portales 

de) 
Pousset 

Poynter  (Pointier) 

Pratviel,  Malecare  de 

Primrose  [C] 

Prioleau 

Puget 

Pujolas 

Pulley 

Pynyot 


Quartier 
Questebrune 

Raboteau 
Racine 

Raimbault  (Rimbault) 

Rambouillet 

Ravaud 

Ravenel 

Reade 

Rebotier 

Regis 

Regnier 

Reignier  (Regnier) 
Relfe 

Reneu  [C,  Dec.  1905] 
Renouard 
Renvoize 
Reynous 

Rham,  de  [see  *  Coppet ' 
for  published  matter] 
Richard 
Rigail 
Rigaud 
Rimbault 

Riou  [C,  June  1901] 

Rivaz 

Riviere 

Roberdeau 

Roberts 

Robethon 

Robinson 

Robson 

Rocheblave 

Rochebrune,  Brunet  de 

Rocher 

Romaine 

Romilly  [A,  vol.  viii, 

No.  4] 
Rondeau 
Rosseloty 
Rossieres,  de 
Rouffignac 
Rougemont 
Roumieu 
Rouquette 
Rousseau 
Roussel 
Roussy 
Ruffane 
Ruffy 


Ruvigny,  Massue  de 
Rybot 


Sabatier 
Sailly,  de 
Saint 

St.  Eloy,  Gouyquet  de 
St.  Julien  de  Malacare 
St.  Leger 

St.  Leu,  de  [C,  Dec. 

1904] 
St.  Maurice,  de 
St.  Michel,  de 
St.  Paul,  Bouquet  de 
Sampson 
Samson 
Sanxay 
Sapte 

Sargent  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxxiii,  Jan.  1917] 
Sarrazin 
Saubergue,  de 
Sauchelle 
Saurin 
Sautelle 

Savary  (Tauzia  de  Sa- 
vary ;  Savery ;  Sa- 
vory) 

Savignac 

Sawbridge 

Scale 

Schickler 

Schomberg 

Schutz 

Scoffier 

Sedgwick 

Seguier 

Seignoret 

Sells 

Selous 

Sevestre 

Sheibell 

Shoppee 

Silvestre  (Silvester)  [B, 
N.S.,  vol.  xx,  Jan. 
1904] 

Simond  [B,  N.S.,  vol. 

xxiv,  Jan.  1908] 
Smart 

Smith  (of  Dry  Drayton 
and  Westminster) 
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protectant  afttfugees  from  &mnt$. 

Communicated  by  C.  E.  LART,  F.R.Hist.S. 

The  following  list  of  Protestant  refugees  from  Rennes,  1685, 
from  the  Eawlinson  MS.  C984  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  contains 
most  of  the  principal  families  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the 
Protestant  Registers  of  Cleusne,  on  the  outskirts  of  Rennes. 
The  exercise  of  the  Religion  Pretendue  Reformee  was  not 
permitted  within  the  city  itself,  but  the  Protestants  of  Rennes 
held  their  services  in  the  '  Temple  '  at  Cleusne. 

The  registers  of  this  church  comprise  seventeen  small  books. 
The  marriages  commence  in  1645,  and  the  baptisms  in  1663  ; 
burials  in  1668,  and  continue  till  the  year  1685,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1682,  1684,  which  are  missing.  The 
original  register  for  1674  is  also  lost,  probably  by  the  burning 
and  pillage  of  the  Temple,  April  25,  1675.  This  loss  was 
remedied,  in  part,  by  a  reconstitution  from  memory  of  all 
marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  for  that  year.  The  number  of 
families  of  which  entries  are  recorded  is  151. 

From  1668  to  1685  only  six  or  seven  baptisms,  on  an 
average,  were  performed  each  year  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
when  a  pastor  was  lacking,  children  were  taken  to  other  neigh- 
bouring churches,  such  as  that  of  La  Bordage,  Vitre,  etc. 
There  were  small  assemblies  of  Protestants  who  held  their 
services  and  celebrated  marriages  and  baptisms  in  such 
maisons  seigneuriales  as  La  Bordage,  La  Ville-du-Bois,  Mordelles, 
Les  Moriers,  Saint- Gilles,  and  others,  where  the  exercise  of  the 
Religion  Pretendue  Reformee  was  allowed  in  the  chateaux 
of  seigneurs  who  held  the  High,  Middle,  and  Low  Justice. 
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The  earlier  registers  of  Cleusne  or  Bennes  are  not  in  exist- 
ence, if  they  ever  were  kept.  The  earliest  known  pastors  of 
Eennes  are  Pierre  Legendre,  called  Du  Fosse,  1558-63 ; 
Ambroise  Lebaleur,  called  Dubois,  1559  ;  MathurinL'hommeau, 
sieur  du  Gravier,  1561  ;  Jean  Louveau,  sieur  de  la  Porte,  1598  ; 
Fautrat,  1603 ;  Bertrand  d 'Avignon,  sieur  de  Souvigne, 
1610-37.  These  are  mentioned  by  Vaugiraud,  and  appear  in 
the  Vitre  registers. 

Timoth.ee  Baignoux  was  pastor  1665-69,  and  Josue  de  la 
Place,  husband  of  Elizabeth  de  la  Ferre,  a  widow  in  1668  ; 
he  was  Professor  of  Theology  at  Saumur. 

Jean  Bavenel,  sieur  de  Boistilleul,  who  married  Elizabeth 
de  la  Place,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  an  elder  of  the 
Cleusne  church  in  1666.    Timothee  Bogere,  minister  in  1677^-85^ 

Memoire  pour  presenter  a  Milord  de  Londres  touchand  le  nombre 
et  l'etat  des  protestans  qui  se  sont  sauvez  de  Rennes  ville 
capitale  de  Bretagne,  et  qui  jusques  a  present  ont  supporte 
leur  necessite  sans  implorer  le  secours  de  leur  freres. 

1.  Mre  Timothee  Royere  l'un  des  Ministres  de  lad.  ville,  non  marie,  aage 
de  pres  de  trente  et  huit  ans  de  qui  les  hardes  ont  ete  confisquees  a  S*  Malo 
a  demeure  deux  mois  en  cette  ville,  et  II  est  presenter^  a  Harlem. 

2.  Madame  de  Chehillac  femme  de  qualite,  veuve  et  ses  deux  filles  ont 
aussi  demeure  deux  mois  en  cette  ville,  et  sont  presentement  en  Holande 
allans  en  Dannemarc  ou  cette  Dame  a  envoye  son  aine  devant. 

3.  Mademoiselle  Journay  a  ete  le  meme  temps  icy  et  est  presenter^  a  Breda 
aupres  de  la  femme  du  colonel  Chaak  sa  parente. 

4.  Madame  de  Ravenel  fille  de  feu  Monsr  de  la  Place  professeur  en  theologie 
a  Saumur  a  laisse  son  mari  en  France  pour  se  sauver  avec  ses  deux  filles,  touttes 
trois  ont  ete  quelques  semaines  en  cette  ville,  et  sont  parties  depuis  peu  pour 
aller  en  Holande. 

5.  Madame  de  La  Saugere  qui  est  presentem*  icy  sest  sauvee  avec  ses  quatre 
enfans,  son  aine  qui  a  vint  et  deux  ans,  son  second  19.  Son  fils  17,  et  son  dernier 
fils  onze,  leur  nom  est  du  Boays,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  S*  Gilles  est  laine 
de  leur  maison,  et  lis  sont  proches  parens  de  Monsieur  le  Marquis  du  Bordage, 
cette  Dame  a  aussi  passe  avec  elle  le  Sr  D'averton  proposant,  qui  etoit  pre- 
cepteur  de  ses  enfans,  et  une  Damoiselle  de  ses  amies  nommee  Mademoiselle 
Baillit,  ces  sept  personnes  sont  en  Angleterre,  partie  icy,  partie  a  Gerzay. 

6.  Mademoiselle  de  Mongommery  qui  depuis  la  destruction  du  temple  de 
Pontorson  se  rendoit  a  lEglise  de  Rennes  a  passe  avec  une  femme  de  chambre 
et  un  Laquais  ces  trois  personnes  sont  presentement  a  Londres. 

7.  Madame  de  Farcy  veuve  de  Monsieur  de  Farcy  conseiller  au  Parlement 
de  Rouen  a  passe  avec  ses  trois  enfans,  scavoir  une  fille  d'unze  ans,  un  garcon 
de  huit  et  une  petitte  fille  de  six.  Cette  Dame  a  sauve  aussi  avec  elle  une  fille 
de  qualite  de  ses  amies  nommee  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche  guillon  a  qui  II  est 
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encore  [f.  278  v.]  verm  une  Soeur  depuis  peu  de  jours,  cette  Dame  sauva  aussi 
un  de  ses  laquais  qui  est  demeure  a  Gerzay  les  autres  sont  tous  a  Londres 
comme  aussi  le  Sr  de  la  Place  petit  fils  de  Mr  de  la  Place  professeur  en  theologie 
a  Saumur,  precepteur  du  fils  de  lad.  Dame  de  Farcy. 

8.  Madame  de  la  Ville  du  Bois  femme  d'un  frere  puisne  de  feu  Monsieur  de 
Farcy  a  passe  avec  quatre  enfans  dont  laine  na  que  six  ans,  elle  a  laisse  Mr  son 
mari  en  France  d'ont  elle  sest  derobee,  et  un  enfant  de  trois  mois  quelle  na  pu 
sauver,  elle  a  passe  avec  elle  deux  laquets  et  une  servante  et  ces  huit  personnes 
sont  presentem*  a  Gerzay. 

9.  Madame  de  Mue  femme  du  second  frere  de  feu  Mr  de  Farcy  a  passe  avec 
trois  enfans,  scavoir  un  fils  aage  de  treze  ans,  une  fille  de  dix  et  un  fils  de  huit, 
elle  sest  aussi  derobee  de  Mr  son  mari,  et  a  laisse  une  petitte  fille  de  six  mois 
qu'elle  ne  put  sauver,  elle  a  passe  aussi  un  valet,  et  ces  cinq  personnes  sont 
presenter^  a  Gerzay. 

10.  Monsieur  de  Ravenel  un  gentilhomme  ancien  de  l'Eglise  de  a  passe 

luj  cinquieme,  scavoir  luj,  Madame  sa  femme,  un  fils  aage  de  treze  ans,  une 
fille  de  douze  et  un  valet,  ces  cinq  personnes  sont  a  Gerzay. 

11.  La  De  Bonneau  a  passe  avec  cinq  enfans  tous  petits,  et  dont  le  pere 
a  ete  arrete  jusques  a  trois  foys  voulant  se  sauver,  II  est  graveur  de  son  metier, 
sa  femme  ses  enfans  et  sa  belle  mere  sont  .tous  sept  presentem*  a  Gerzay. 

12.  La  Dame  Iumet  femme  d'un  marchand  Kinkailleur,  s'est  sauvee  avec 
sa  fille,  elles  sont  touttes  deux  a  Gerzay,  le  mari  et  les  autres  enfans  sont  restez 
en  France  n'ayans  pu  passer. 

Le  Sr  Bremant  marchand,  sa  femme  sa  belle  mere  et  deux  petits  enfans  dont 
laine  na  pas  quatre  ans  sont  aussi  a  Gerzay,  la  femme  est  grosse  de  sept  mois. 

14.  Le  Sr  le  Comte  Orloger,  sa  femme  et  deux  enfans  dont  laine  na  que 
trois  ans  sont  aussi  a  Gerzay,  la  femme  est  grosse. 

15.  Judith  Brefant  femme  d'Israel  le  Roy  passa  prete  d'accoucher  elle  est 
presenter^  a  Gerzay  nourrice,  et  estropiee  dun  bras. 

[f.  279]  16.  Depuis  quinze  jours  II  a  encore  passe  trois  personnes  de  lEglise 
de  Rennes,  Scavoir  le  Sr  lean  le  Cerf  fils  dun  marchand  ancien  de  l'Eglise  aage 
de  vint  et  deux  ans  et  qui  est  presenter^  a  Londres,  et  Louize  Couri,  et  Anne 
Jobard  deux  pauvres  filles  qui  ont  tout  donne  ce  quelles  avoyent  pour  leur 
passage  et  qui  sont  presentem*  a  Gerzay. 

II  y  a  aussi  a  Guernezay  quatre  enfans  du  Sr  Villaudin  dont  la  fille  ainee 
na  que  quatorze  ans  le  pere  est  un  tres  honnete  homme  et  bon  chretien  qui  est 
encore  cache  en  France,  et  qui  a  beaucoup  souffert  pour  la  Religion. 

17.  Blanchet,  Cardeur,  sa  femme  et  un  enfant  sont  aussi  a  Guernezay. 

De  lan  passe  il  etoit  venu  quelques  autres  personnes  de  Rennes  en  cette 
ville,  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  hors  de  la  necessite  comme  le  Sr  de  la  Croisette  sa 
femme  et  leur  fille. 

18.  Le  Sr  Chanvalon  sa  femme  et  leur  fils. 

19.  Vn  passemantier  nomme  le  Page  sa  femme  et  trois  enfans. 

Cest  la  le  nombre  et  l'etat  de  tous  ceux  de  lEglise  de  Eennes  qui 
se  sont  sauvez  de  la  persecution,  lesquels  je  connois  tous  ayant  servi 
cette  Eglise  vint  et  trois  ans,  aussi  je  certifie  le  present  memoire 
veritable  fait  a  Londres  le  dixieme  d'Avril  mil  six  cents  quatrevint 
six,  par  moy  ministre  soussigne  qui  supplie  tres  humblem*  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Londres  davoir  compassion  de  la  misere  de  ces  pauvres 
fugitifs,  et  de  leur  faire  sentir  les  eflets  de  la  cbarite  chretienne  de 
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cette  benite  nation  qui  leur  a  fourny  un  azile  si  favorable  priant 
Dieu  pour  la  conservation  de  cet  excellent  prelat. 

Ettienne  Dusoul  cy  devant  Ministre 
a  R  .  .  .  [MS.  torn  away  here] 
[Endorsed]  L'Etat  des  Refugies  de  Rennes 

The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  added  by  Monsieur 
Bourde  de  la  Eogeris,  archiviste,  of  Rennes,  to  whom  I  am 
also  indebted  for  information  contained  in  the  preface  : 

2.  Peut-etre  Tehillac.  Rene  de  Tehillac  fut  interre  a  Cleusne  en  1669  ; 
famille  du  pays  de  la  Roche-Bernard. 

3.  Journee,  famille  de  Laval,  alliee  a  Vitre. 

4.  Elizabeth  de  la  Place,  femme  de  Ravenal  de  Boistilleul. 

5.  Marguerite  du  Perrier,  mariee  a  Cleusne  a  Rene  du  Boys,  seigneur  de 
La  Saugere.  Deux  de  ses  enfants  baptises  a  Cleusne,  dont  Rene,  posthume, 
le  20  Oct.  1675.  M.  de  La  Saugere,  mort  a  chateau  de  La  Corbiere  en  St.  Aubin 
d'Aubigne  le  12  avril  1675  fut  enterre  le  lendemain  par  le  ministre  du  Bordage. 
Les  registres  de  cette  eglise  citent  deux  families  a  son  service,  Duverger  et 
Prampart.  Documents  sur  les  biens  saisis  sur  M.  La  Saugere  aux  archives 
d'llle  et  Vilaine,  Serie  C,  et  aux  archives  de  l'Hotel-Dieu  de  Rennes.  Dans 
le  notice  sur  l'figlise  de  Laval,  Joubert  a  confondu  cette  famille  de  La  Saugere 
avec  une  autre  famille  portant  le  meme  nom. 

7.  Marguerite  Baraudin,  veuve  de  Michel  de  Farcy,  enterre  a  Cleusne 
le  2  avril  1680. 

8.  Rene  de  Farcy  de  la  Ville  du  Bois,  marie  a  Cleusne  en  1678  a  Charlotte 
de  Lavesque,  fille  du  ministre  de  Rennes. 

9.  Jean  de  Farcy  de  Mue,  marie  a  Cleusne  en  1670  a  Suzanne  Ravenel. 

10.  Peut-etre  Monsieur  Jean  de  Ravenel  de  Boistilleul  et  Elizabeth  de  la 
Place. 

11.  Pierre  Bonneau,  epoux  de  Suzanne  Gendrel,  dont  dix  enfants  baptises 
a  Cleusne  de  1665  a  1681.  Les  Archives  d'llle-et- Vilaine  possedent  un  dossier 
concernant  l'evasion  de  sa  femme  et  de  deux  de  ses  enfants.  Bonneau  reussit 
aussi  de  se  sauver  et  abjurer  a  Jersey  le  12  Nov.  1687  le  catholicisme  qu'il  avait 
ete  contraint  d'embrasser. 

12.  Francoise  Mallet,  femme  de  Jean  Jumet. 

13.  Bremand  ?  N'est-ce  pas  Pierre  Brimand,  epoux  d'Anne  Hardy  dont 
une  fille  baptisee  a  Cleusne  en  1683  ? 

14.  Jacques  Le  Comte,  horloger,  et  Marie  Cellier,  dont  un  fils  baptise  a 
Cleusne  en  1683. 

15.  Israel  Le  Roy  abjure  a  Jersey  10  Juillet  1686  :  il  est  dit  venir  du  Lorey, 
dans  l'eveche  de  Coutances. 

16.  Jean  Le  Cerf,  famille  de  Vitre  et  Cleusne.  Jean  et  Anne  Le  Cerf 
abjurerent  a  Jersey  le  29  Juillet  1687. 

Anne  Jobart,  ou  Joubart,  native  de  Poitou,  mais  appartenant  a  l'eglise  de 
Rennes,  abjure  a  Jersey,  le  12  Mars  1686. 

17.  Jacques  ou  Isaac  Blanchet,  d'une  famille  originaire  de  Gavray  en 
Normandie. 

18.  Theodore  Chanvalon,  marie  a  Cleusne  en  1674  a  Rachel  Desmartins, 
dont  un  fils  Pierre  baptise  en  1679  (le  prenom  Theodore  parait  indiquer  un 
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filleul  de  Beringhen,  comme  les  Amaury  sont  des  filleuls  de  Gouyon  de  la 
Monnaye  et  les  Gabriel  des  filleuls  des  Mongommery). 

19.  Jean  Le  Page,  de  l'eglise  de  Cleusne  mais  originaire  de  Vitre. 

L'auteur  du  liste,  Etienne  Dusoul,  autorise  a  quitter  le  royaunie,  fit  visiter 
ses  bagages  par  l'amiraute  de  St.  Malo,  6  Nov.  1685.  II  importait  deux  ballots 
de  linges  et  d'effets,  quelques  livres  et  une  viole.  Mais  il  avait  laisse  du 
mobilier  en  France,  qu'il  essaya  de  faire  venir  l'annee  suivante.  Le  16  aout, 
1686,  le  M1  de  Lavardin,  Lieut. -general  en  Bretagne,  manda  aux  magistrats 
de  St.  Malo  d'expedier  a  Rennes,  conformement  a  l'ordre  du  Roi,  les  ballots 
appartenant  a  Du  Soul.  II  etait  vraisemblablement  parent  de  Du  Soul,  ministre 
assez  celebre  de  Fontenay  Le  Comte.  II  ne  faut  pas  confondre  cette  famille 
avec  les  Le  Moyne  de  Soulle  qui  ont  fourni  deux  pasteurs  (je  crois)  a  des  eglises 
du  pays  de  Coutances. 

L'Eglise  de  Rennes  etait  tres-peu  nombreuse  :  de  1668  a  1685  on  y  celebra 
au  moyenne  six  a  sept  baptemes  par  an  et  cependant  on  apportait  des  enfants 
nes  dans  des  localites  eloignees  ou  residaient  quelques  protestants  :  Chateau- 
giron,  Paimpont  .  .  . 
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The  Eeformation  in  France. 

The  character  of  this  book  1  fully  appears  from  its  title.  It  is 
an  account  of  a  thing  of  the  past,  from  its  inception  to  the  end 
of  its  first  period,  a  period  closed  by  the  granting,  to  the 
Protestants  of  France,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  a.d.  1598. 

The  author  writes  as  a  Protestant.  He  writes  also  as 
a  Frenchman  whose  religious  conscience — no  creed — and 
national  pride  are  equally  hurt  by  what  history  compels  him 
to  relate.  The  book  is  novel  in  this,  that  documentary  evidence 
— terribly  readable  matter — has  been  most  carefully  collected  : 
more  of  it,  certainly,  than  was  hitherto  made  available  for  the 
general  reader.  The  volume  is  one  of  470  pages,  with  any 
number  of  notes,  the  topics  being  such  that  the  dramatic  touch 
abounds  in  the  joint  text  and  notes  amounting  to  about  360 
words  per  page. 

That  seems  much.  Yet,  M.  Vienot,  in  stopping  his  pen, 
had  still  over  a  hundred  years  of  Huguenot  history  before  him. 
The  expunging  of  Protestantism  from  the  formative  process 
of  the  commonwealth  in  France — spiritual,  moral,  and  politic — 
was,  at  its  time,  a  tragedy,  which  has  since  lain  as  a  curse  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  M.  Vienot  shows,  from  step 
to  step,  how  there  was  evolved  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  from 
the  Latin  mind  and  Eoman  culture  in  the  French  Middle  Ages, 
and  how  in  the  end  it  would  be  exterminated  by  the  same  mind 
and  culture. 

What  makes  M.  Vienot 's  book  the  more  engrossing  is  that 
he  keeps  an  even  hold  over  the  three  different — but  parallel — 

1  Histoire  de  la  Reforme  frangaise,  des  Origines  a  l'Edit  de  Nantes  ;  ouvrage 
illustre  de  39  gravures  hors  texte  ;  par  John  Vienot,  professeur  honoraire  de 
l'Universite  de  Paris,  president  de  la  Societe  de  l'histoire  du  protestantisme 
francais.    Paris,  librairie  Eischbacher.  1926. 
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directions  which,  so  far,  but  few  authors  have  had  sufficient 
power  to  grasp  and  follow  concurrently  to  the  issue.  He  is 
a  theological  student,  but  only  in  so  far  as  from  divinity  was 
brought  fuel  to  the  flames  of  discord  and  persecution.  He  is 
dramatic,  because  he  moves  about  on  a  dreadful  stage.  He  is 
critical,  because,  being  ashamed,  as  a  Frenchman,  of  the 
wrongful  past  of  his  country,  he  would  disculpate  it,  and  he  does 
discriminate  with  the  sincerity  of  an  apologist. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  so  self-sufficient,  the  development 
of  French  Huguenotism  so  self-supporting  and  internal 
to  France,  that  the  author  could  ignore  altogether  the 
Anglo-Saxon— but  not  the  Genevan— sources  and  aspects  of 
Protestantism.  ^  ^  p 


Abraham  Portal. 

Sir  William  Portal  (President  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London,  1908-1911)  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  copy  of 
a  charming  product  of  his  pen,  entitled  '  Abraham  Portal  and 
his  Descendants.'  The  little  volume,  beautifully  printed  on 
beautiful  paper,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Huguenot  family.  The  Portals  are  traced  back  to 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  their  home  was  at  Bagnols- 
sur-Ceze  in  Languedoc.  The  two  branches  of  the  family  now 
in  England  are  both  descended  from  Jean  Francois  Portal 
(1642-1705)  through  his  two  sons,  Pierre  Guillaume  and  Henri, 
who  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  France  concealed  in  wine 
casks.  From  the  latter  are  descended  the  Portals  of  Laverstoke, 
including  the  author  of  this  book  ;  and  its  chief  subject, 
Abraham  Portal  (1726-1805),  was  the  son  of  the  former.  Pierre 
Guillaume  became  rector  of  a  country  parish  in  England,  but 
his  son  Abraham  chose  the  trade  of  goldsmith  and  silversmith, 
eventually  becoming  the  senior  member  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company.  He  was,  however,  as  well  known  as  a  craftsman  in 
dramatic  art  as  in  that  of  the  precious  metals,  and  among  his 
writings  are  Olindo  and  Sophronia  (tragedy,  1758),  The  Indiscreet 
Lover  (comedy,  1768),  and  a  comic  opera  entitled  The  Cady  of 
Bagdad.    He  was  a  close  friend  of  Sheridan,  after  whom  his 
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second  son  was  named  Kichard  Brinsley,  and  his  portrait  was 
painted  by  Hogarth,  whose  friendship  with  the  Huguenots  is 
well  known  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Hogarth 
in  his  early  days  was  apprenticed  to  Portal's  own  trade  of 
silversmith.  It  is  sad  to  read  that  Abraham  Portal,  eminent 
as  he  was  in  these  two  spheres,  should  have  ended  his  days  in 
rather  humble  circumstances  after  having  been  bankrupt  in 
1778.  By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Bedwell,  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  It  is  from  his  second  son,  already  referred 
to,  that  the  present  elder  branch  of  the  family  is  descended. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  the  mother  of  the  first  Lord  Hatherton, 
and  two  distinguished  officers  of  the  War  are  among  her  de- 
scendants—namely, General  the  Earl  of  Cavan  and  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Philip  Chetwode.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  family  have  lately  been  reunited  by  the 
marriage  in  1899  of  Colonel  (now  Brig.-General)  Bertram  Portal, 
third  son  of  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  of  Laverstoke,  with 
the  Hon.  Margaret  Littleton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third 
Lord  Hatherton.  The  book  contains  some  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  portraits,  including  the  Hogarth  portrait,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece,  and  concludes  with  a  pedigree. 


A  Huguenot  Family  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Were  we  asked  to  what  cause  is  due  the  movement  of  a  train 
the  unhesitating  answer  would  be  the  power  of  the  engine, 
and  yet  let  this  power  be  what  it  will,  without  one  other  factor 
it  could  do  nothing.  That  factor,  not  often  perhaps  thought 
of,  is  adhesion  between  wheel  and  rail ;  lacking  this,  wheels 
would  but  revolve  aimlessly.  Asked  what  forced  our  fathers 
to  seek  refuge  in  strange  lands  our  equally  ready  reply  is 
persecution;  and  yet  here  again  there  was  another  factor 
which  had  to  combine  with  persecution  to  produce  the  results 
we  know.  That  factor  is  faith,  and  faith  so  deep  and  so  strong 
that  in  our  times  of  tolerance  we  can  scarce  fathom  it.  The 
great  value  of  this  memoir  of  du  Plessis  Mornay1  is  that  we 

1  A  Huguenot  Family  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Memoirs  of  Philippe  de 
Mornay.    Written  by  his  wife.    Translated  by  Lucy  Crump.  London. 
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find  in  it  the  key  to  some  better  understanding  of  the  depth 
and  reality  of  this  faith. 

In  the  countries  touched  by  the  Eeformation  the  movement 
took  different  colourings,  dependent  partly  no  doubt  on  varying 
political  conditions,  but  mainly  due  to  the  source  from  which 
the  first  influences  came.  Calvin  was  the  spirit  of  the  Eeform 
in  France,  as  Knox,  trained  under  Calvin,  was  in  Scotland, 
and  the  special  character  these  two  men  impressed  on  the 
movement  remains  stamped  on  the  Churches  of  these  two 
lands  to  this  day.  Had  the  movement  in  France  been  un- 
touched by  other  influences  the  result  in  that  country  would 
have  been  very  different.  It  is  the  intermingling  of  these 
other  influences  with  the  Reform  that  brought  about  the  wars 
of  religion  which  devastated  France  from  the  death  of  Henry  II 
in  1559  practically  up  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598. 

Henry  II  at  his  death  left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  followed 
him  on  the  throne  in  succession — Francis  II  (1559-1560), 
Charles  IX  (1560-1574),  Henry  III  (1574-1589)— and  behind 
all  three  stood  their  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  outlived 
them  all.  The  weakness  of  the  central  government  through 
these  three  reigns  was  accentuated  by  the  existence  of  three 
other  parties  in  the  State — the  Catholics  headed  by  the  Guises, 
the  Protestants  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  Politiques  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  up  to  his  death  in  1581.  Reform  would 
have  divided  France  in  any  case,  but  the  history  of  these  sad 
years  was  affected  by  far  more  than  differences  of  religion, 
and  indeed,  though  the  never-ceasing  wars  were  said  to  be 
'  of  religion,'  they  were  really  far  more  political,  the  prize 
striven  for  by  all  the  parties  being  the  crown.  This  main 
thread  moreover  was  complicated  by  personal  ambitions, 
hatreds,  interests,  as  also  by  foreign  influences,  until  the  story 
becomes  a  tangle  almost  impossible  to  follow. 

Through  all  this  welter  the  name  of  Philippe  de  Mornay 
stands  out  prominent  and  pure.  As  Henry  of  Navarre's  chief 
political  adviser  he  was  necessarily  acquainted  with  all  the 
shifting  changes  of  policy  which  made  his  master  sometimes 
the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France, 
but  through  all  these  ignoble  intrigues  his  one  clear  guide  was 
the  placing  of  Protestantism  on  a  firm  and  recognised  basis. 
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The  story  of  his  life  was  written  by  his  wife,  who  held  with 
him  a  burning  Huguenot  faith.  It  is  because  the  strength  and 
nature  of  that  faith  can  be  learnt  so  clearly  from  the  lives  of 
both  these  sixteenth- century  Huguenots  that  the  book  is  of 
such  great  value  to  us,  for  by  reading  it  we  shall  come  to  see 
that  under  changed  conditions  the  same  faith  lived  on  in  our 
seventeenth- century  ancestors,  who  fled  not  so  much  to  avoid 
persecution,  but  to  save  their  faith  in  a  freer  land.  Protestant- 
ism in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  narrow  creed, 
but  this  was  its  Calvinistic  accident.  Curious  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  a  quarrel  Madame  de  Mornay  had  with  the 
minister  at  Montauban,  who  refused  to  allow  her  to  share  in 
the  Communion  so  long  as  she  wore  false  hair  ;  but  every 
religion  has  been  in  turn  narrow,  and  indeed  these  very 
accidents  are  oftentimes  the  field  in  which  the  strength  of  its 
underlying  faith  finds  its  temporary  expression. 

Mrs.  Crump's  book  is  in  all  respects  admirable.  An  intro- 
duction deals  shortly  and  clearly  with  the  state  of  France  at 
that  time  and  the  tangle  of  its  politics  ;  if  we  have  one  fault 
to  find  it  is  the  want  of  a  table  setting  out  the  main  lines  of 
the  French  royal  families  with  dates.  Such  a  table  would 
make  the  story  much  more  easy  to  follow.  The  translation 
of  Madame  de  Mornay 's  memoir  of  her  husband  is  thoroughly 
well  given,  and  the  whole  work  throws  such  light  on  Huguenot 
character  and  story  in  its  earlier  stages  that  we  must  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  Fellows. 


Registers  of  Huguenot  Churches  in  France. 

Our  English  Huguenot  registers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  now  safely  gathered  in  Somerset  House,  and  by  their  aid 
we  are  able  to  trace  our  descent  since  the  emigration.  Seeing 
that  we  often  know  from  the  same  source  whence  came  our 
forefathers,  many  of  us  would  be  wishful  to  carry  our  family 
record  back  to  earlier  times.  This  the  registers  still  surviving 
in  France  would  in  many  cases  enable  us  to  do  ;  the  difficulty 
has  been  to  know  where  these  are  to  be  found.  A  question  on 
this  point  by  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Minet,  found  place, 
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by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor,  in  the  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  for 
December  last  (p.  485).  It  seems  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
draw  up  any  complete  list  of  the  places  in  which  these  registers 
are  deposited,  as  a  recent  law  directing  that  they  shall  be 
collected  in  the  Archives  departementales  has  not  been  fully 
carried  into  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  Bulletin  publishes  from  time  to  time  notes 
on  this  subject  which,  failing  any  fuller  list,  may  be  of  value  to 
any  searchers  in  France  whose  families  may  be  found  therein. 
Two  Departments  at  least  have  already  printed  complete  lists, 
Tarn-et-Garonne  (a  notice  of  which  appears  below)  and  Drome, 
the  latter  given  in  the  Bulletin  (March  1926,  p.  71).  In  the  same 
Bulletin  Mr.  Mieg  notes  the  present  places  of  deposit  of  the 
registers  of  Ste.  Marie-aux-Mines,  Mulhouse,  and  Badonviller. 
In  an  earlier  Bulletin  (December  1925,  p.  485)  we  are  told  where 
the  registers,  or  some  of  them,  of  Pons,  Fontenay,  Sancerre, 
He  de  Be,  and  Bas-Khin  may  now  be  seen.  A  mere  fragment 
this  of  what  we  hope  some  day  to  possess. 


The  Begistees  or  Taen-et-Gaeonne. 

Feance  and  England  awoke  at  the  same  moment  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  some  ordered  record  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Established  here  in  1538  and  in  France  in  1539 
the  subsequent  history  of  parish  registers  in  the  two  countries 
illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  difference  between  two  systems 
of  government,  the  French  centralised,  ours  left  to  local  initia- 
tive. The  result  of  the  two  systems,  measured  in  survival  of 
registers,  would  seem  to  be  about  the  same,  for  there  are  many 
sad  blanks  in  both  series.  In  England  orders  were  issued  to  all 
parish  ministers  to  keep  a  register,  and  with  one  exception  the 
Government  meddled  no  further  therein ;  the  one  exception  was 
an  order  in  Elizabeth's  reign  that  copies  should  be  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  this  order  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  obeyed. 
In  France  from  the  first  it  was  intended  that  registers  should  be 
not  only  parochial  but  official,  under  government  control,  for 
the  edict  of  1539,  to  quote  its  quaint  phrase,  says  that  '  les 
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cures  seront  terms  mettre  lesdits  registres  par  chascun  an 
pardevers  le  greffe  du  prochain  siege  du  bailli  ou  senechal  royal, 
pour  y  estre  fidelement  gardes,  et  y  avoir  recours  quand  mestier 
et  besoin  sera.'  The  scheme  was  admirable,  but  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  failed.  The  parish  priests  were  lazy  or 
forgetful,  the  greffiers  (registrars)  negligent.  From  1539  down 
to  1923  is  an  endless  series  of  orders  sometimes  varying,  always 
enforcing,  the  original  edict,  until  now  at  last  such  registers  as 
survive  are  getting  gathered  into  the  record  offices  of  the 
Departments. 

Tarn-et-Garonne  is  more  than  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Faucher  as  keeper  of  its  records,  for  he  has  produced  a  book  of 
archives 1  which  is  a  pattern  of  what  such  a  work  should  be. 
The  introduction  gives  a  clear  and  scholarly  resume  of  the 
various  laws  affecting  registers,  and  of  how  far  they  were — or 
were  not — effective.  Then  follow  lists  (1)  of  the  Senechaussees 
which  should  have  received  copies  of  the  registers,  (2)  of  the 
418  parishes  which  should  have  sent  copies  to  the  greffier,  (3)  of 
28  Protestant  Churches  which  at  one  time  or  another  had  their 
own  registers,  (4)  last,  and  most  important,  of  the  registers  now 
surviving,  with  the  dates  they  cover.  The  bulk  of  them 
Catholic,  the  Protestant  are  distinguished  by  italics. 

After  1685  Protestant  registers  ceased  to  enjoy  any  official 
recognition  or  value  ;  in  so  far  as  they  continued  it  was  as 
'  registres  du  desert,'  of  which  the  collection  under  Mr.  Faucher 's 
charge  contains  one. 

0  si  sic  omnes  !  When  this  work  is  done  for  every  Depart- 
ment in  France  we,  whose  records  can  only  take  us  to  1685,  shall 
be  able  to  carry  the  story  of  our  forefathers  back  to  far  earlier 
times. 


Huguenot  London. 

Among  the  minor  points  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the  many 
Huguenot  registers  now  printed  would  be  the  identification  of 
the  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  in  London  in  which  the  refugees 
lived.    Their  settlement  here  falls  into  two  main  blocks, 

1  Archives  de  Tarn-et-Garonne.  Registres  d'etat  civil.  B.  Faucher.  Mont- 
auban.  1925. 
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Spitalfields  in  the  east,  and  west  in  the  district  centring  on 
Leicester  Square.  Were  this  work  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
latter  district,  Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford's  recent  work  1  would  be 
invaluable.  Based  on  a  plan  of  1585  which  extends  from  a 
little  east  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  a  little  west  of  Bond  Street  in 
one  direction,  and  from  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  to  Charing  Cross 
in  the  other,  an  area  then  nearly  all  fields,  it  traces  the  gradual 
spread  of  building  up  to  what  we  know  to-day.  In  this  space 
are  situated  practically  all  the  residences  met  with  in  our 
registers  in  this  part  of  London.  The  task  would  have  a 
double  interest,  first  to  recognise  under  their  strange  distortions 
of  spelling  the  names  of  the  various  streets  and  courts,  and 
next  to  point  out  where  they  were,  and  how  far  they  still 
survive.  Where,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  registers,  a  French  place  of  origin  is  given,  our  ancestors, 
French  as  they  yet  were  in  those  days,  failed  signally  in  their 
orthography;  little  wonder  then  that  with  English  names 
their  disguisements  are  still  more  difficult  to  unravel.  Both 
Morden  and  Lea's  map,  1682,  and  Koque's  of  1763  would  have 
to  be  used  for  this  task. 


Huguenots  and  Soeceeers. 

A  cueious  sidelight  on  the  way  in  which  Huguenots  were 
regarded  in  parts  of  France  in  the  early  days  is  thrown  by 
W.  Branch  Johnson,  author  of  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (November  1925).  This,  although  dealing  primarily 
with  the  Arthurian  legend  in  Brittany,  mentions  incidentally 
many  characteristics  of  Bretons  and  Breton  localities.  '  To 
the  devout  Breton,'  it  is  stated,  '  Huguenot  and  Sorcerer  have 
always  been,  if  not  synonymous,  terms  at  least  very  closely 
related.  For  were  not  the  Huguenots  forced  to  practise  their 
rites  in  woods  and  waste  lands  and  desert  houses  ?  And  is 
not  this  characteristic  also  of  sorcerers  from  time  immemorial  ? 
This  reasoning  led  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  is  said,  to  the  curious  sight  of  Bretons  destroying  their  own 

1  The  Early  History  of  Piccadilly,  Leicester  Square,  and  Soho.  Cambridge. 
1925. 
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wayside  crosses  and  calvaries — the  symbols  of  their  own 
Catholicism — from  fear  that  they  should  fall  into  the  witches' 
clutch  of  the  Huguenots  ;  and  also  because  of  stories  that  had 
grown  up  of  hoards  of  witches'  treasure  to  be  found  at  their 
base.  Nearly  5000  crosses,  I  believe,  were  thus  destroyed  in 
the  single  diocese  of  Leon.'  Various  strange  tales  are  told  of 
Huguenots  who  embraced  sorcery  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Eeformed  religion,  notably  of  a  certain  beautiful  Margot,  who 
lived  in  the  Chateau  de  Couedor,  near  Coetquidan.  It  is  related 
that  one  Gurval  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  meeting  of  witches 
with  Margot  as  the  central  figure,  and  in  self-defence  threw  a 
knife  into  the  middle  of  the  dance.  In  an  instant  the  witches 
had  disappeared.  Later,  he  was  mysteriously  called  to  the 
Chateau  and  found  Margot,  la  Huguenote,  upon  the  point  of 
death.  '  You  it  was,'  she  declared,  '  who  wounded  me  with 
the  knife ;  you  alone  it  is  who  can  withdraw  it.'  Gurval  with- 
drew the  knife  on  condition  that  she  abandoned  her  Huguenot 
heresies,  and  afterwards  married  her.  '  Yet,'  goes  the  tale, 
'  their  children  were  all  witches.' 


The  Huguenot  Chukch  at  Copenhagen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  French  Eeformed  Church  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Charlotte  Amelia  of 
Denmark  in  1685,  continues  its  activities  in  many  directions. 
Annual  reports  of  this  church  have  been  sent  us  by  the  pastor, 
Kev.  C.  Nicolet,  who  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  ministry  on  May  27, 1923,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  this  occasion  in  French. 
The  church  has  held  during  the  period  of  the  reports  several 
special  services  and  celebrations,  notably  in  October  1924,  a 
commemoration  of  the  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  its  activities  in  charitable  and 
missionary  enterprises,  the  church  maintains  a  library  of  works 
connected  with  Huguenot  history,  and  welcomes  visitors  in- 
terested in  the  French  Protestant  Church.  The  address  of  the 
church  is  111,  Gothersgade,  and  of  the  pastor,  34,  Aabenraa, 
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Copenhagen,  K.  The  report  for  the  last  year  records  visits 
from  several  notabilities,  including  our  Honorary  Fellow, 
Professor  J.  Vienot  of  Paris,  who  gave  a  much  appreciated 
lecture  on  '  The  tragedy  of  the  Huguenots  under  Henry  II/ 
last  October.  The  church  has  been  represented  at  various  im- 
portant functions,  including  a  Protestant  Congress  in  Sweden, 
and  a  successful  financial  year  is  recorded.  The  church  receives 
a  subvention  of  1000  francs  from  the  French  Government. 
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^otes  from  jfranre* 

The  following  notes,  from  material  supplied  by  our  corre- 
spondent in  Paris,  review  happenings  in  France  during  the 
past  year,  of  interest  to  Huguenots. 

Memorials  to  Great  Protestant  Figures  of  the  Past. 

Several  great  Protestant  leaders  have  been  brought  to  mind  in 
different  ways  during  the  past  year  in  various  parts  of  France. 

A  plaque  was  inaugurated  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Bourgueil  on 
September  13,  1925,  in  memory  of  Moise  Amyraut  (1595-1664),  and 
another  was  unveiled  to  commemorate  Theodore  Beze  (1519-1605) 
on  January  27,  at  the  house  where  he  was  born  at  Vezelay.  A 
further  interesting  ceremony  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fete  of  the 
Reformation  at  Meaux  on  May  8,  1925,  when  a  marble  tablet  was 
inaugurated  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Meaux 
was  one  of  the  oldest  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  together  with 
another  tablet  to  Jean  Le  Clerc,  woolcomber  of  that  town,  one  of 
the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  (1740-1826),  which  occurred  on  June  1,  was 
celebrated  in  three  different  parts  of  France — -at  Strasbourg,  where 
a  commemoration  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  presided  over  by 
Professor  Will,  was  followed  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  Societe 
de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais — at  Ban  de  la  Roche  on 
June  6,  and  in  Paris  at  the  Oratoire  du  Louvre  on  June  13.  On 
this  occasion,  Professor  J.  Vienot  in  an  address  referred  to  Oberlin 
as  a  great  religious  educator  to  honour  whose  centenary  representa- 
tives from  his  native  Alsace,  from  the  whole  of  France,  of  England, 
and  of  the  United  States  had  gathered  together.  A  fete  in  honour 
of  the  memory  of  another  great  Protestant  teacher  of  the  same 
period,  Felix  Neff,  was  also  held  in  his  own  mountain  village  of 
Dormillouse  (Hautes  Alpes)  on  August  8,  1925. 
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French  Protestantism  of  To-day. 

Protestantism  of  the  present  day  in  France  is  nobly  completing 
the  restoration  of  its  temples  ruined  during  the  war.  At  the 
Exhibition  of  Decorative  Arts  in  Paris,  which  closed  its  doors  in 
November  1925,  designs  were  shown  for  the  new  Protestant  churches 
to  replace  those  destroyed  at  St.  Quentin,  at  Chateau  Thierry,  at 
Arras,  and  at  Eheims,  including,  in  the  last  case,  designs  for  stained 
glass  windows  representing  Beze,  Zwingli,  Farel,  and  Calvin,  by 
V.  Menu.  The  new  Protestant  church  at  Lievin  (Pas  de  Calais), 
replacing  that  entirely  destroyed  during  the  war,  was  dedicated  on 
Ascension  Day,  1925. 

Honour  was  done  to  a  temple  of  Protestant  worship  which 
escaped  destruction  in  the  war,  in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Ageux  (Oise)  on  June  29,  1826, 
and  to  an  old  Protestant  institution,  in  the  fete  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Societe  de  Bienfaisance  parmi  les  Protestants  de  Paris, 
founded  after  the  Restoration  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Marquis 
de  Segur-Bouzely,  who  was  its  first  President  and  through  whose 
instrumentality  it  received  a  subvention  from  Charles  X. 

Huguenot  Music. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  history  and 
to  the  revival  of  old  Huguenot  church  music.  On  November  7, 
1925,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  Paris,  M.  Schneider  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Luther  and  the  Chorale.  Luther,  he  said,  for  the 
music  of  the  Psalms,  drew  on  three  sources— the  popular  chants  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  own 
talents.  He  wrote  polyphonic  chorales  for  five  voices  and  made 
use  of  the  choir  to  educate  the  people.  In  another  lecture,  on 
November  9,  at  the  church  of  L'Etoile,  he  dealt  with  Calvin  and  the 
Music  of  the  French  Reformation.  Calvin,  he  said,  although  less 
well  endowed  with  musical  taste  than  Luther,  was  nevertheless  far 
from  being  contemptuous  of  the  Arts,  as  has  been  represented.  He 
realised  early  religious  virtue  in  the  Arts,  and  occupied  himself  in 
1536  with  introducing  singing  at  Geneva  into  the  reformed  religion. 
He  adopted  the  psalms  of  Marot,  and  brought  out  in  1539  the  first 
Huguenot  Psalter,  with  music  by  Bourgeois,  Claude  le  Jeune,  Jambe- 
de-Fer,  and  Goudimel.  The  Hymnology  of  Calvin  was  too  little 
known  at  the  present  day.  M.  Pierre  Devolay  lectured  on  the 
same  subject  in  Paris  on  May  26,  entitling  his  discourse  '  le  Psaume 
au  Desert.' 
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Recent  Publications. 

M.  Pierre  Devolay,  whose  lecture  on  the  Huguenot  Psalter  is 
referred  to  above,  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  le  Psaume  sous  les 
Etoiles,  and  has  further  carried  on  his  good  work  of  spreading 
knowledge  of  Protestant  history  among  present-day  Huguenots 
and  the  general  public,  particularly  as  regards  the  wars  of  the 
Camisards,  in  a  new  novel  entitled  Le  Violier  d' Amour.  Another 
novel,  modern  in  subject,  by  the  Cevenol  Andre  Chanson,  entitled 
Roux  le  Bandit,  will  interest  readers  in  the  mountains  and  the 
personalities  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes. 

Huguenots  in  Uruguay. 

The  French  Protestant  Journal,  La  Vie  Nouvelle,  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  a  French-speaking  Huguenot  Colony  in  Uruguay. 
It  appears  that  some  sixty  years  ago  descendants  of  the  Waldenses, 
from  their  Italian  home  in  Piedmont,  where  they  still  maintain 
their  French  customs  and  speech,  emigrated  to  Uruguay,  where  they 
founded  the  '  Colonia  Valdensis,'  and  this  community,  now  number- 
ing six  thousand,  still  preserves  intact  the  traditions,  religion,  and 
language  of  their  fathers.  M.  Cadier,  who  has  recently  visited  this 
colony,  reports  to  the  Journal  de  VEst  that  the  French  spoken  is 
practically  without  accent  and  of  astonishing  correctness.  The 
Uruguayan  Government  schools  provide  free  one  hour's  instruction 
in  French,  but  at  their  own  expense  the  people  have  doubled  this. 
Once  a  month  their  Sunday  service  is  held  in  French.  Among  the 
names  found  in  the  families  of  this  community  are  Bonnet,  Malan, 
Pasquet,  Bertin,  Roland,  Gonnet,  Pons,  Pontet,  Gilles,  Bonjour, 
Fleury,  Long,  Bosc,  Soulier,  Chambon,  Charbonnier,  Chollet, 
Rostagnol,  Morel,  and  Combe. 

Huguenot  Churches  in  Germany. 

A  visit  of  M.  Andre  Monod  to  the  French  Church  at  Frankfort 
at  Easter  was  the  first  occasion  since  the  war  when  a  French  pastor 
from  France  took  part  in  a  service.  Alongside  of  the  German 
Church,  which  holds  services  in  the  same  building,  a  minority  has 
maintained  Calvinistic  principles  and  the  French  language  under 
difficult  conditions.  M.  Alfred  de  Quervain,  the  regular  pastor, 
who  is  a  Swiss  of  French  and  Breton  descent,  has  the  heavy  task  of 
ministering  to  the  French  Reformed  communities  in  Stuttgart, 
Hamburg,  and  Hanau.    The  church  of  the  last  mentioned  is  of 
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Walloon  origin  and  possesses  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portraits  of 
Calvin  in  existence.  M.  Monod  also  attended  the  annual  conference 
of  l'Union  Protestante  Chretienne  at  Homburg,  in  which  both 
French  and  Germans  took  part,  and  a  service  was  held  in  the  church 
where  the  registers  of  the  French  community  are  kept.  A  visit 
was  also  paid  to  the  Huguenot  community  of  Friedrichsdorf, 
where  services  in  the  French  language  were  held  from  1687  to  1916,' 
and  where  a  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  still  speak 
French  from  choice. 
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(©bfttiarp. 

By  the  death  of  Kobert  Walter  Dixon,  at  Sandelheath, 
Hampshire,  on  January  19,  1926,  when  well  advanced  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  loses  one  of 
its  oldest  Fellows,  and  one  also  of  long  standing,  as  his  election 
dates  from  November  1887,  within  three  years  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Society.  Born  in  1833  at  Wickham  Bishops,  Essex — 
the  family  home  of  three  or  four  generations — he  resided  there 
for  over  half  a  century  till  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he 
left  Essex  and  made  long  sojourns  in  remote  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  On  several  occasions  he  wintered  at  Tobermory, 
but  finally  settled  in  Hampshire. 

One  of  the  chief  among  his  many  interests  was  in  his  descent 
from  the  Huguenot  refugee  family  of  Havee  or  de  Havet,  and 
he  spared  no  pains  in  his  effort  to  unravel  the  threads  of  this 
old  story,  visiting  Norwich,  Canterbury,  etc.,  searching  records 
and  engaging  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  which  frequently 
brought  to  light  points  of  general  as  well  as  family  interest. 
Some  of  these  were  embodied  in  papers  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Society. 

Esther  de  Havet,  whose  family  were  silk  weavers,  married 
an  Ambrose  Gedge  ;  and  a  silver  scent  bottle  with  '  E.  Gedge, 
1714,'  and  a  silver  spoon  with  the  same  initials  were  much 
treasured  by  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  also  in  possession  of  a  large 
and  wonderfully  hand-worked  counterpane  bearing  the  same 
initials  and  those  of  several  other  workers  or  owners  ;  also  a 
panel  of  handsome  green  and  flowered  silk,  woven  on  one  of  the 
early  machine  looms,  about  1770,  forming  part  of  the  trousseau 
of  Esther  de  Havet 's  granddaughter,  which  was  worn  again 
in  1852  at  the  wedding  of  her  great-great-great-granddaughter. 
Both  of  these  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  yet  one 
more  generation  removed  from  their  original  owners.    It  was 
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a  great  disappointment  to  him  that,  owing  to  unfortunate 
circumstances,  he  never  received  an  old  Huguenot  bed-cover, 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Eobinson  of  Eastbourne,  which 
had  a  very  curious  history.  It  had  been  used  as  a  covering  for 
his  ancestress  when,  as  a  little  girl,  she  had  been  brought  across 
from  France  at  night  in  an  open  boat,  by  her  fugitive  parents. 
Dr.  Eobinson  had  directed  in  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  it,  but  on  learning  of  his  friend's— E.  W.  Dixon's — great 
interest,  promised  to  leave  it  to  him.  Unfortunately  he  forgot 
to  alter  his  will,  and  owing  to  my  father's  absence  at  the  time, 
this  interesting  relic  has  perished  with  its  owner. 


Helen  Walker  Dixon. 
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DURORE. 

Robert  Knight,  born  1702,  was  created  Baron  Luxborough,  and 
finally  Viscount  Barrens  and  Earl  of  Catherlough  (the  latter  a  short 
time  after  his  daughter's  death).  His  only  son  (legitimate),  the 
Hon.  Henry  Knight,  married,  but  died  s.p.  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
His  only  daughter,  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Knight,  married  first  a 
Mr.  Wymonfold  '  of  Lockynge,  Berks,'  whom  she  deserted,  and  by 
whom  she  was  divorced.  She  married  secondly  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Childe,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  also  named  Josiah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Lord  Catherlough  (1772), 
but  who  died  in  early  youth.  Mrs.  Childe  married  (1762)  for  her 
third  husband  (a  fact,  if  I  remember  aright,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Complete  Peerage)  Lewis- Alexander,  Count  Durore,  in  France. 
She  died  at  Marseilles  in  1763,  having  had  by  him  a  son,  Count 
Durore  (whose  Christian  names  I  do  not  know),  born  February  6, 
1763  ;  died  unmarried  (or  s.p.)  September  24,  1822  ;  buried  in 
the  vault  of  the  Knight  family  beneath  the  chancel  of  Ullenhall 
Church,  Warwickshire;  M.I.  there.  He  also  is  mentioned  in 
Lord  Catherlough's  will.  His  hatchment  hangs  in  the  church  of 
Wootten-Wawen,  Warwickshire,  rather  high  and  not  easy  to  read, 
but  the  Arms  appear  to  be  :  Quarterly  (1)  az.  a  tree  eradicated  or, 
(2)  or,  a  lion  rampant  cheeky  ar.  and  az.,  (3)  gu.  a  chief  indented  or, 
(4)  or,  two  lions  passant  (?  guardant)  sa.,  (5)  ar.  a  tower  gu.,  (6)  sa. 
a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  ar. — the  whole  quartered 
with  Knight  (Lord  Catherlough)  and  Powell  of  Edenhope,  co.  Salop, 
an  heiress  of  which  family  married  Robert  Knight,  father  of  Lord 
Catherlough. 

(Communicated  by  Thos.  A.  C.  Attwood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information  re 
garding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent  received 
during  the  past  year.    Any  reader  who  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  is  asked  to  write  to  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  S.  E.  Koget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.8. 

Vautrollier.  Information  is  asked  for  regarding  the  issue  of 
Thomas  Vautrollier,  printer,  of  Ludgate  Hill  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  his  wife,  Jacqueline  Vautrollier,  afterwards  Mrs.  Richard 
Field.  It  is  known  that  they  had  a  number  of  children  and  that  four 
sons  survived  the  father,  and  our  correspondent  wishes  particularly 
to  know  whether  there  was  also  a  daughter. 

Charpentier.  Any  particulars  would  be  welcome  relating  to 
the  ancestry  of  Jean  Charpentier  de  Ruffec  of  Angouleme,  who  died 
in  1685,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  having  burning 
tallcw  dropped  into  his  eyes  for  refusing  to  recant  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.    The  family  was  related  to  that  of  de  Daillons  of  Angouleme. 

Braybon,  or  Brabant.  Information  would  be  appreciated  re- 
garding a  family  of  this  name  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent 
living  in  Sussex,  and  possibly  connected  with  the  old  Sussex 
ironworks. 

Gastuloux.  A  correspondent  inquires  whether  there  is  a 
Huguenot  family  of  this  name  connected  with  Fulham  and  possibly 
with  the  clockmaking  trade. 

de  Cusance  and  Cussans.  There  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  following  is  the  correct  link  between  these  two  families,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  dates  :  Thomas  Cussans,  1699-1745  (married 
Mary  Alexandra  Wood  of  Jamaica),  son  of  Thomas  (?  Gerrard) 
de  Cusance,  said  to  have  fled  from  France  at  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  first  at  Southampton  and  later  in 
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Jamaica  (married  Marie  de  Fergant)  ;  son  of  Claude  de  Cusance; 
1618-1667.  Other  accounts  state  that  the  second  Thomas  had 
a  grandfather,  William  Cussans,  who  was  living  in  Jamaica  in 
1670. 

Chignell  and  Chignolles.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the 
ancestry  and  descendants  of  James  Chignell,  born  1673  in  Colchester, 
and  believed  to  be  descended  from  a  French  family  taking  its  name 
from  a  village  named  Chignolles. 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1926-7. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  10,  1926, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.K.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  June  30,  1926, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Col.  Sir  Henry  Ferryman  Bowles,  Bart.,  Forty  Hall,  Enfield. 
Sir  Horace  H.  Pinchin,  K.C.M.G.,  Chateau  de  la  Tour  de  Peilz, 

Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Gerald  Woods  Wollaston,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  Eichmond  Herald, 

College  of  Arms,  E.C.  4. 
Major  F.  Kennedy,  The  Manor,  Kingston  St.  Mary,  Taunton. 
Lieut.  William  Stephen  Cazalet,  B.N.,  Nambue,  India. 
Ernest  Braithwaite  Savory,  Esq.,  Downs  House,  Eastbourne. 
Kev.  George  Henry  Heaslett,  C.F.,  Fullwood  Barracks,  Preston. 
Kev.  William  George  Guerrier,  Ebrington  Vicarage,  Glos. 
Arthur  Henry  Vernede,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Old  Marston, 

Oxford. 

A  lecture  on  '  Documents  of  Huguenot  Interest  in  the  Public 
Kecord  Office  '  was  given  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  12,  1927, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.K.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  10,  1926,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Charles  Henry  Jeune,  Esq.,  Fairstead,  Stevenage,  Herts. 
Langlois  Massy  Lefroy,  Esq.,  22  Sumner  Place,  S.W.  7. 

A  paper  on  '  The  Family  of  Fauquier  '  was  read  by  Mr.  G. 
Woods  Wollaston,  M.V.O.,  Eichmond  Herald. 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  9,  1927,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  12  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

Messrs.  W.  Grellier  and  E.  B.  Yignoles  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors. 

A  paper  on  '  Huguenot  Settlements  in  North  America  '  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh. 

Forty-Third  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  11, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  9  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

Capt.  Clifford  Thomason  Beckett,  M.C.,  K.A.,  Stoke  Canon, 
Exeter,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President—^  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D,  M.S., 
F.R.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents.— ^Ylq  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kadnor  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq. ;  Sir  Kobert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C. ;  William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  William 
Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A. ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary.— -Samuel  Komilly  Koget,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Council.— Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ;  Kichard  Arthur  Austen- 
Leigh,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Thomas  Colyer  Colyer-Fergusson,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  Kobert  William  Dibdin  ;  William  Grellier,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.,  F.K.Hist.S. ;  Edward 
Heathcote  Lefroy,  Esq.  ;  Alfred  Herbert  Lush,  Esq. ;  W.  H. 
Manchee,  Esq.  ;  Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A.  ;  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Brooke  Pechell,  Bart.,  K.A.M.C.; 
Carl  Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.K.C.S.Eng. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  given  below,  together 
with  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1926,  was  read  and  adopted. 
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Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty -Third  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  report  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
an  increase  in  the  fellowship.  Since  the  writing  of  the  last 
Annual  Eeport,  fourteen  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  to  the 
Society,  but  the  Council  regrets  to  have  to  report  that  during 
the  year  under  review  five  Fellows  have  died,  five  have  tendered 
their  resignations,  and  two  have  been  removed  from  the  list 
as  presumed  dead  in  Germany.  There  is  thus  a  net  increase 
of  two.  The  numbers  now  stand  as  follows  :  232  Ordinary 
Fellows,  13  Honorary  Fellows,  and  54  Subscribing  Libraries. 
Total,  299. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  learned  last  Sep- 
tember of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Cazalet,  who  had  served  many 
terms  of  office  on  the  Council  and  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
attendants  at  the  Society's  meetings.  Only  last  year  he  read 
a  masterly  paper  on  '  Calvin  and  his  Friends,'  and  a  few  years 
ago  he  expended  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Huguenot  War  Eecord.  In  him,  the  Council  has  lost  a 
valued  colleague  and  many  of  the  Fellows  miss  a  dear 
friend. 

The  Council  would  again  emphasise  that  before  the  Society 
can  increase  its  activities  to  the  extent  that  is  desired  on  all 
sides,  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  numbers  is  necessary. 
It  is  only  by  the  efforts  of  individual  Fellows  that  this  end  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Council  would  once  more  take  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  there  are  still  numerous  families 
of  Huguenot  origin  in  this  country,  including  some  bearing 
very  distinguished  names,  at  present  unrepresented  in  the  Koll 
of  Fellowship. 

The  Dinners  of  Fellows  and  their  guests  preceding  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  have  continued  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell  and  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  The 
discourses  at  these  meetings  have  included  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Giuseppi  on  '  Documents  of  Huguenot  interest  at  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,'  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Woods  Wollaston, 
Eichmond  Herald,  on  '  The  Family  of  Fauquier,  and  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh  on  '  Huguenot  Settlements  in  North 
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America.'  These  papers,  together  with  the  President's  Annual 
Address,  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Proceedings,  which  will  also  contain  special  articles,  notes  and 
reviews. 

No.  3  of  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  to  Fellows 
last  summer,  and  Volume  XXX  of  the  series  of  transcriptions 
of  Huguenot  Eegisters,  etc.,  is  in  the  press  and  will  probably  be 
issued  in  the  summer.  This  deals  with  the  Eegisters  of  the 
Eider's  Court  Huguenot  Church.  The  transcription  of  further 
Eegisters  of  the  smaller  Westminster  Churches  is  in  hand,  and 
other  available  material  still  unpublished  includes  the  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books  of  the  Weavers' 
Company  of  London,  relating  to  foreign  weavers,  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller. 

Presentations  to  the  Society's  Library,  which  is  at  present 
deposited  at  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park,  include, 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  periodical  literature,  a 
history  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  the 
Island  of  Be,  by  Professor  Pierre  Dez,  presented  by  the  author, 
and  a  book  on  the  Old  British  Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  presented 
by  Col.  Douglas  Sapte. 

The  Society  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  represented 
at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  founding 
of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais  in 
Paris  on  July  8,  and  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Calvin  House  at  Noyon  on  July  10  next. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1926,  duly  audited  by  the 
Honorary  Auditors,  are  appended  to  this  report.  They  show 
an  income  from  all  sources  of  £450  12s.  lid.,  as  compared  with 
£350  lis.  6d.  for  1925,  and  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  of  £21  5s.  4d.,  with  a  cash  balance  of  £170  0s.  Id.  carried 
forward.  The  invested  funds  are  valued  at  £2130  14s.  3d., 
compared  with  £2192  9s.  4d.  of  last  report. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  the  Council  wishes  to  express 
its  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their  work  during  the 
Session  and  its  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  has  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address. 
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Address  to  the  Forty-Third  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  William 
Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.K.C.S.,  President. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Society's 
By-Law,  No.  XIII  (absit  omen),  in  mandatory  terms,  declares 
that  at  the  Society's  Annual  Meeting  in  May  '  the  President 
shall  deliver  his  Address.'  You  will  therefore  be  so  good  as 
to  recognise  that  the  infliction  to  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
you  is  not  due  to  my  own  inconsiderate  perversity  but  to  the 
imperative  mood  in  which  your  constitution  was  conceived. 

I  have  further  noticed,  in  glancing  through  previous  presi-. 
dential  addresses,  that  each  successive  incumbent  of  this 
honourable  office  has  been  distracted  by  the  dual  desire,  on 
the  one  hand  to  follow  time-honoured  precedent,  and  on  the 
other  to  discover  some  novel  and  original  deliverance  to  make 
to  the  Society. 

Besides  the  sad  duty,  which  never  fails,  of  recording  the 
names  and  services  of  those  Fellows  of  whom  death  has  deprived 
us,  it  has  been  customary  to  review  the  contributions  to  the 
Society's  Proceedings  in  the  preceding  year,  to  notice  important 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  kindred  Societies  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  to  chronicle  celebrations  and  commemorations 
of  anniversaries  and  of  other  incidents  of  Huguenot  history,  as 
well  as  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  new  thought  on,  or  some 
new  aspect  of,  or  some  new  approach  to,  the  heroic  story  of 
the  Huguenots'  faith,  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  by  which  they  stood,  and  of  the  characteristic  virtues  for 
which  they  were  distinguished,  alike  in  their  native  land  and 
in  the  countries  of  their  involuntary  exile. 

It  has  been  my  rare  and  much  valued  privilege,  since  I 
joined  the  Society  thirty-eight  years  ago,  to  sit  under  each  and 
all  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  Chair  ;  and  now  that 
your  Presidents  number  a  round  dozen  I  think  it  may  be  not 
unbecoming,  in  following  the  precedent  of  reviewing  the  past, 
to  interpolate  a  novelty  by  reviewing  my  predecessors.  Half 
of  their  number  are  happily  still  with  us,  and  of  those  I  will 
speak  presently  and,  as  it  befits  them  and  behoves  me,  with 
becoming  reslniint.    In  regard  to  the  six  who  have  passed 
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from  us,  let  me  invite  you  '  to  praise  famous  men  .  .  .  men 
renowned  for  their  power  .  .  .  giving  counsel  by  their  under- 
standing .  .  .  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions  .  .  .  that 
have  left  a  name  behind  them  that  their  praises  may  be  reported.' 

First  and  pre-eminent  came  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Austen  Layard  (1817-1894),  President  from  1885-1894, 
traveller,  explorer  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  statesman,  diplo- 
matist ;  a  Lord  Eector  and  man  of  letters,  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  adorned  with  his  own  charm  each  and  all  of  the  many 
activities  in  which  he  engaged.  How  can  I  better  depict  that 
charm  than  in  words  which  he  himself  quoted  from  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew's  description  of  those  Huguenot  characteristics  of  which 
Sir  Henry  was  himself  so  great  an  exemplar  ? 

'  Chivalrous  courtesy,  refinement  of  manners  and  speech, 
thirst  for  knowledge,  public  spirit,  equal  liberty  of  opinions 
and  their  expressions  for  everyone,  and  politic  consideration 
and  tolerance  of  an  antagonistic  faith  or  politics — that  is 
Huguenot  ' ;  and  that  was  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layard. 

Next  came  Sir  Henry  William  Peek  (1825-1898),  Presi- 
dent 1894-1898,  descended  through  his  mother  from  the 
refugee  family  of  Lemaitre  of  Dieppe.  A  London  merchant 
and  citizen  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  sixteen  years. 
He  was  instrumental  in  securing  Epping  Forest  and  Burnham 
Beeches  as  open  spaces  for  the  public  ;  he  was  a  Director  and 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  French  Protestant  Hospital  and  a 
frequent  attendant  at  its  chapel.  He  was  a  generous  and 
large-hearted  philanthropist  and  the  patron  and  benefactor  of 
many  good  causes,  including  our  own. 

Your  third  President  was  Mr.  William  John  Charles 
Moens  (1833-1904),  who  held  office  1899-1902.  Scion  of  an 
ancient  Walloon  family,  he  retired  early  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  his  rural  estate  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  county  administration  and  became  the  champion  of  the 
commoners  of  the  New  Forest  as  well  as  the  protector  of  its 
ponies.  Antiquarian,  archivist,  and  naturalist,  yachtsman 
and  engineer,  he  roamed  the  Continent  by  land,  by  river  and 
canal.  In  1865,  when  travelling  in  Italy,  he  was  captured  by 
brigands,  and  after  four  months  in  captivity  was  ransomed  for 
£5000.    Mr.  Moens  was  one  of  the  initiators  of  our  Society ; 
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he  read  the  first  paper  before  it  and  edited  the  first  volume  of 
our  Publications.  His  knowledge  of  the  Beformation  in  the 
Netherlands  was  unrivalled,  and  his  researches  on  the  Dutch 
Churches  at  Austin  Friars,  in  Norwich  and  in  Colchester 
enriched  our  publications.  He  recognised  the  truth  of  the 
observation  that  '  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  where  knowledge 
is,'  and  in  the  papers  which  he  read  to  the  Society  are  to  be 
found  encyclopaedic  directions  and  advice  as  to  the  sources  of 
information  concerning  church  registers,  wills,  naturalisations, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  Befugees,  a  veritable  vade  mecum  for  the 
genealogist  and  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  perplexed. 

How  can  I  adequately  appraise  the  debt  which  the  Society 
owes  to  its  fourth  President  (1902-1905)  Mr.  Arthur  Giraud 
Browning  (1835-1907)  ?  He  was,  in  truth,  the  author  of  our 
being,  the  guardian  and  guide  of  the  Society  during  its  years 
of  minority  and  until  his  lamented  death  in  1907.  Belated  to 
five  or  six  well-known  refugee  families,  he  was  instinct  with  the 
Huguenot  spirit.  He  had  served  as  a  Director  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital  (La  Providence)  from  the  year  1873,  and 
alike  as  its  Secretary  and  Deputy  Governor  he  had  helped  to 
make  it  the  centre  and  rendezvous  of  Huguenot  life  in  London, 
as  well  as  a  storehouse  of  Befugee  traditions  and  records.  His 
papers  on  the  early  history  of  the  Hospital  which  he  loved  so 
well  and  on  '  the  influence  exerted  by  Huguenot  refugees  upon 
the  social  and  professional  life  of  England  '  are  among  the  most 
fascinating  contributions  to  our  Proceedings.  The  eloge  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  his  successor  bore  truthful  testimony  to 
his  thoroughness,  perseverance,  tact,  generosity  and  courtesy, 
qualities  all  enhanced  by  a  lively  imagination  and  the  saving 
grace  of  humour. 

The  Society  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  secured  in  his  son 
our  much  esteemed  and  valued  Treasurer,  with  whom  devotion 
to  the  Huguenot  cause  is  alike  an  inherited  trait  and  an  act  of 
filial  piety. 

Besides  these  first  four  Presidents  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  veil,  death  has  also  robbed  us  of  two  others,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  order  of  succession,  Mr.  Boumieu  and  Mr.  Poyntz 
Stewart. 

Reginald  St.  Aubyn  Boumieu  (1854-1921),  who  held  the 
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office  1911-1914,  was  known  to  me  from  youth  up.  He  was 
a  near  neighbour  of  mine  and  we  attended  the  same  church. 
Following  the  profession  of  his  father,  the  architect  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital,  whose  vestibule  is  adorned  with  his 
bust,  he  also  built  hospitals  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  their 
welfare,  especially  the  Foundling,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  children.  A  surveyor  of  wide  experience,  he  was  often 
appointed  an  Umpire  by  the  Courts,  and  he  was  Past  Grand 
Superintendent  of  Works  in  Freemasonry.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  and  distinguished  refugee  family  and  related  to 
three  or  four  others,  he  welcomed  the  formation  of  this  Society, 
attended  its  inaugural  meeting,  and  was  elected  its  Honorary 
Treasurer,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  zealous 
devotion  until  raised  to  the  Presidency  in  1911. 

Mr.  Charles  Poyntz  Stewart,  who  as  the  eighth  President 
succeeded  Mr.  Eoumieu  (1914-17),  claimed  kinship  with  the 
Huguenot  families  of  Aufrere,  Kegis,  de  Gastini,  Duval,  and 
De  la  Cherois  Crommelin.  Before  entering  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
by  continental  travel.  He  embellished  our  Proceedings  with 
papers  on  the  families  of  Kegis  and  Aufrere,  on  Papal,  numis- 
matic and  pictorial  memorials  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  '  The  real  Fenelon,'  '  The  real  Louis  XIV,'  and 
on  'La  Terreur  Blanche '  at  Nhnes  in  1815-19.  In  his 
89th  year  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  The  Boman  Church 
and  Heresy,'  which,  like  all  his  productions,  was  copiously 
documented  and  illustrated ;  it  afforded  ample  evidence 
of  the  wide  research  and  cultured  scholarship  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  the  savage  persecution  of  the  '  heretical ' 
adherents  of  the  reformed  religion. 

First  and  foremost  among  former  Presidents  who  happily 
are  still  with  us  and  still  rendering  valued  service  to  the  Society 
is  Mr.  William  Minet,  who  was  President  1905-8  and  an 
original  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Sixth  in  descent  from  Isaac 
Minet  of  Calais,  whose  narrative  (recorded  in  his  own  writing) 
relating  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  King  Louis's  dragoons  in 
1685  and  his  perilous  escape  to  Dover,  appeared  in  vol.  ii, 
No.  3,  of   our  Proceedings.    In  his  Presidential  addresses 
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Mr.  Minet  distinguished  the  fourfold  aspects  of  our  work,  the 
historical,  the  literary,  the  social,  and  the  philosophical.  While 
he  himself  has  contributed  richly  to  all  these  categories,  he 
urged  the  need  to  cultivate  the  last  named,  and  with  philo- 
sophic insight  he  observed  '  the  Benaissance  can  never  be  com- 
pletely understood  ivithout  reference  to  the  Beformation,'  and 
again — '  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  Eeformation  as 
a  plant  of  sudden  growth,  that  sprang  full  armed  from  the  brain 
of  Luther  or  Calvin  ;  but  we  who  know  something  of  the  history 
of  religion  realise  that  in  Christianity,  as  in  every  religion,  the 
spirit  of  reform  is  ever  present  and  is  coeval  in  every  case  to  the 
beginning  of  Sacerdotalism.'  He  ably  analysed  the  spirit  of 
the  [Reformers,  and  found  therein  the  elements  of  individualism, 
of  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  to  liberty  and  to  order,  coupled  with 
a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  earnestness,  and  adorned  with  the 
gifts  of  skill  and  taste. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  the  second  baronet  of 
that  Huguenot  name,  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Vice-Lieutenant  and  formerly  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  of 
which  county  he  owns  8000  acres,  Junior  Brother  of  Trinity 
House  and  Knight  of  Justice  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  brought 
to  the  Presidency,  which  he  held  from  1908  to  1911,  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding.  In  1903  he  published  an  account 
of  the  French  Huguenot  Church  at  Southampton,  and  recently 
presented  to  our  library  a  volume  from  his  pen  on  '  Abraham 
Portal  and  his  Descendants,'  tracing  the  family  history  from 
their  home  in  Languedoc,  recording  the  perilous  escape  from 
France  at  the  Eevocation  of  Pierre  Guillaume  and  Henri  Portal, 
concealed  in  wine  casks,  and  the  rise  to  fame  of  the  son  of  the 
former,  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  as  goldsmith  and  dramatist 
and  the  friend  of  Sheridan  and  Hogarth. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Portal  family  for  years, 
through  their  Laverstoke  and  Bramshott  paper  mills,  to  the 
Bank  of  England  are  of  course  common  knowledge,  and 
exemplify  the  technical  and  industrial  skill  which  in  this  and 
in  so  many  other  crafts  the  Kefugees  brought  to  England. 

Mr.  George  Beaumont  Beeman,  President  from  1917  to 
1919,  of  th(i  Refugee  family  of  Beaumont,  brought  to  the 
Society  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  French  churches  in 
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London,  following  up  and  adding  to  the  information  collected  by 
Baron  de  Schickler  and  Mr.  Moens.  He  delved  into  the  City  of 
London  Eecords  and  gave  us  a  valuable  paper  in  1903  contain- 
ing the  results  of  his  search,  especially  in  regard  to  collections 
made  for  Eefugees  under  various  briefs  ;  while  a  visit  to  Boston 
in  1919  inspired  him  to  tell  at  our  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting 
the  potent  influence  of  Huguenots  in  the  early  history  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  up-building  of  the  Great  Bepublic 
of  the  West,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Austen-Leigh  recently  gave 
us  additional  information.  In  his  Presidential  address  in 
1920  Mr.  Beeman  reminded  us  that  the  Beformation  was  no 
local  or  sudden  occurrence  but  the  '  result  of  centuries  of  en- 
croachment upon  both  civil  and  religious  liberty  '  ;  that  by  the 
decrees  of  Pontiffs  and  Councils  the  orthodoxy  of  one  century 
had  often  been  the  heresy  of  the  next,  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  matter  of  infant  baptism,  trans- 
substantiation,  and  a  fixed  form  of  liturgy  had  not  been  always 
what  they  now  are.  In  tracing  the  story  of  the  Gallican 
reformation  Mr.  Beeman  showed  that  it  was  in  truth  but 
a  '  repudiation  of  doctrines  that  had  been  foisted  on  the  Church.'' 

Mr.  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  F.S.A.,  who  presided  over  us 
1920-1923,  enjoys,  I  believe,  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  of  our  Presidents  who  does  not  lay  claim  to 
Huguenot  ancestry.  He  is  doubtless  thereby  the  better  able 
to  fulfil  that  object  of  the  Society  as  set  out  in  our  By-Laws, 
viz.  : — '  To  admire  the  characteristic  Huguenot  virtues  '  and, 
peradventure,  to  preserve  us  from  becoming  too  much  of 
a  mutual  admiration  Society  by  his  felicitous,  judicious,  and 
judicial  administration  of  such  critical  correctives  as  he  may 
deem  our  self-esteem  to  require  for  its  disciplinary  abatement. 
The  same  merciful  judgment  has  characterised  his  magisterial 
duties  at  East  Ham,  and  Whittier's  lines — so  applicable  to 
Samuel  Bomilly — may  also  be  applied  to  him  : 

'  Whatever  legal  maze  lie  wandered  through, 
He  kept  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  view, 
And  justice  ever  into  mercy  grew.' 

His  brilliant  if  facetious  address  on  Erasmus  makes  us,  like 
Oliver^  ask  for  more. 
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The  illustrious  Presidency  of  my  immediate  predecessor, 
Sir  Robert  Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  is  fresh  in  our 
memory.  In  him  the  Huguenot  character,  tinctured  with 
Celtic  fervour,  has  suffused  his  public  and  private  life.  Whether 
as  Eegistrar  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Assize,  as  Bencher  and  Treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  as  Attorney- General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or 
as  Senator  of  the  University  of  London,  he  has  displayed  that 
tenacity  of  purpose,  sagacity,  and  eloquence  which  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  admire  and  enjoy  during  his  incumbency 
of  the  Presidential  Chair  of  our  Society  from  1923  to  1926. 
His  annual  addresses  and  those  upon  '  The  Huguenots  in 
Ulster '  and  '  The  Huguenots  in  Kent  '  have  greatly  delighted 
us,  no  less  by  their  literary  charm  than  by  their  sincerity  of 
conviction.  I  am  only  too  painfully  aware,  that  while  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  to  succeed  him  it  is  quite 
beyond  my  capacity  to  attempt  to  replace  him. 

The  obituary  for  the  past  year  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  brief 
one  ;  five  of  our  Fellows  have  been  taken  from  us. 

We  miss  the  genial  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Cazalet, 
who  served  several  terms  on  our  Council,  edited  the  Huguenot 
WTar  Record  for  the  Society,  and  recently  contributed  to  our 
Proceedings  a  paper  on  '  Calvin  and  his  Friends.'  He  was 
connected  with  the  Huguenot  families  of  Alric,  Luard,  Mesman, 
Paul  and  Rocher,  in  addition  to  that  of  Cazalet,  and  joined  the 
Society  in  1910.  He  was  Rector  of  Bentworth,  Hants,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Stephen  Smith  Duval  passed  away  on  July  24,  1926, 
at  the  age  of  84.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1908,  and  in  the 
same  year  succeeded  Mr.  Giraud  Browning,  our  Founder  and 
former  President,  as  Deputy  Governor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Hospital. 

Mr.  William  Rebotier  Aveline,  O.B.E.,  connected  with 
the  Refugee  families  whose  names  he  bore,  died  on  Oct.  25, 
1926,  aged  59.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1920  and  was  a  not 
infrequent  attendant  at  its  meetings. 

Mr.  Gilbeet  De  Laval  Willis  became  a  Fellow  only 
a  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sept.  26,  1926,  at 
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the  age  of  82.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Viscomte  de  Laval, 
who  fled  from  France  to  Portarlington  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevocation. 

Lastly,  we  have  lost  Mr.  William  Kenaz  Marriott, 
who  was  connected  with  the  refugee  family  of  Cartier.  He 
died  on  April  30  last  at  the  age  of  50,  and  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  since  1894. 

The  Keport  of  the  Council  which  you  have  received  has 
duly  acknowledged  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Giuseppi,  Mr. 
Woods  Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Austen-Leigh  for  the  interesting 
papers  they  favoured  us  with  during  the  past  year,  which  are 
fresh  in  our  memory  and  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
our  Proceedings.  I  will  also,  in  your  name,  thank  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Herve  Browning,  for  his  careful  management  of  our 
finances,  and  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Koget,  for  his  varied 
and  valued  services  to  the  Society,  all  rendered  with  such 
self- effacing  efficiency  ;  they  both  will,  I  know,  be  gratified 
if  the  increase  of  our  numbers,  which  has  signalised  this  year, 
is  annually  repeated  and  largely  augmented.  Mr.  Giuseppi, 
as  always,  is  ever  ready  to  devote  to  the  Society  his  wide 
experience  and  accurate  knowledge  for  the  advancement  of 
its  welfare  and  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

We  have  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various  home 
and  foreign  institutions  and  libraries  which  have  been  admitted 
to  our  Fellowship,  and  with  the  Societies  kindred  to  our  own 
in  Jersey,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  America 
which  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Huguenot  history.  We  have 
nominated  our  Hon.  Secretary  to  represent  us  at  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Societe  de  Vhistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Frangais,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  July  next. 
Huguenots,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  dispersion  into  many 
nations,  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  that  rather  rare  endow- 
ment '  the  International  Mind,'  and  while  they  have  proved 
themselves  valiant  fighters  on  behalf  of  their  various  countries 
of  adoption,  they  are  perhaps  specially  qualified  by  nature,  in 
this  international  age,  to  promote  intellectual  co-operation 
and  humanitarian  effort  in  a  true  Locarno  spirit. 

Passing  now  from  the  personal  and  contemporary  to  the 
more  general  and  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  our 
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Society  more  particularly  directs  its  study,  several  recent  events 
and  publications  have  served  to  recall  attention  to  the  causes, 
the  nature,  and  the  results  of  the  Keformation,  the  stream 
of  tendency  which  led  up  to  it  and  which  has  flowed  from  it. 

I  will  refrain  from  reference  to  the  discussions  on  the 
revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  the  provision  of  an 
alternative  to  that  which  has  done  duty  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ;  firstly,  because  it  might  provoke  controversy,  even 
within  the  ranks  of  our  Society,  and  secondly  because  it  is 
still  sub  judice  by  the  National  Assembly  and  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament.  I  would,  however,  invite  attention  to  a  work 
which  has  just  been  published,  or  rather  republished— the 
Hibbert  Lectures  of  1883  on  '  The  Eeformation  in  its  relations 
to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge,'  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Beard. 
In  a  foreword  to  this  new  edition  Principal  Barker  of  King's 
College  ranks  this  book  on  the  Keformation  with  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  on  '  Ancient  Law,'  and  that  of  Lord  Bryce  on 
'  The  Holy  Boman  Empire '  as  epoch-making  landmarks. 
The  work  will  repay  attentive  study  by  reason  alike  of  its 
philosophic  insight  and  its  literary  charm.  Like  other  authors 
before  and  since  Beard  traces  the  causes  of  the  Keform  move- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  the  intellectual 
awakening  and  revival  of  classical  learning  then  taking  place, 
associated  as  these  were  with  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular.  It  is  urged 
that  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  '  the  Eeformation  '  in  fact 
represented  the  culmination  in  matters  religious  of  a  movement 
in  Western  Europe  evoked  by  '  the  New  Learning '  and  the 
'  humanism  '  of  the  Kenaissance,  which  prompted  a  search 
for  a  '  new  evangel,'  based  upon  primitive  Christianity  and 
liberated  from  the  sacerdotal  and  ritual  accretions  by  which 
it  had  been  overlaid  and  obscured.  There  is  indeed  ground  for 
believing  that  that  simple  faith  and  doctrine  had  filtered  down  in 
a  continuous,  though  exiguous,  stream  from  apostolic  times  and 
had  survived  in  isolated  foci  among  devoted  bands  apart  from 
the  wide-flung  and  highly  organised  hierarchy  of  Imperial  Borne. 
In  congenial  environment  and  in  propitious  times  that  simple 
faith  gathered  fresh  power  and  inspiration,  though  again  and 
again  repressed  or  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of '  the  Universal 
Church.' 
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Whether  we  regard  these  witnesses  to  a  purer  evangel  as 
survivals  of  primitive  Christianity  or  as  examples  of  '  Reform 
before  the  Reformation,'  it  is  a  fascinating  theme  to  trace  from 
the  first  century  of  our  era  down  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth, 
groups  of  earnest  men  and  women  '  who  professed  and  called 
themselves  Christians  '  but  who  owned  no  allegiance  to  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  as  decreed  by  Roman  pontiffs  or  fulminated 
by  ecclesiastical  councils. 

From  Mosheim's  '  Ecclesiastical  History  '  and  Rufus  Jones's 
'  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion  '  may  be  pieced  together  a  catena 
of  evidence  pointing  to  a  continuity  of  a  subjective  or  '  mystical ' 
type  of  religion,  untrammelled  by  formalism  and  priestcraft, 
throughout  the  Christian  era.  Thus  may  be  cited  '  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  '  and  the  Phrygian  Montanists  of  the  second 
century,  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  followers  of  Plotinus 
in  the  third  century,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the  fourth,  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  about  the  fifth,  John  Scot  Erigena  in  Paris  in 
the  ninth,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Also  the  group  of  Manicheists, 
Paulicians,  Cathari,  Amaurians,  Ortbliebians,  '  Friends  of  God,' 
and  '  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.'  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Waldenses  with  their  claim  to  universal  priesthood  of  all 
believers  came  into  prominence,  though  they  traced  descent 
from  Apostolic  times  apart  from  Rome,  and,  despite  bitter 
persecution,  still  survive.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Albi- 
genses  and  in  the  fourteenth  the  Hussites  preserved  the 
principles  of  a  primitive  Christianity. 

Likewise  in  Britain,  the  sole  addition  to  the  Roman  Empire 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Christ,  one  may  find  the  same  primi- 
tive faith  long  before  Augustine's  mission  from  Rome,  and  if 
we  may  trust  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  directly  traceable  to 
Apostolic  times  and  influence.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  by 
F.  W.  Robertson  1  and  others  that  St.  Paul's  travels  may  have 
extended  to  Britain,  that  Caractacus  and  Claudia  Ruffina  may 
have  met  Paul  in  Rome  and  journeyed  with  him  to  their  native 
land,  and  that  this  early  Christianity,  though  it  suffered  per- 
secution, was  not  extinguished  during  the  centuries  which 
preceded  the  advent  of  Augustine. 

Such  non-sacerdotal  Christianity  revived  with  Wyclif 
(1320-1384)  and  the  Lollards,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 

1  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Literary  Remains,  1878,  pp.  226-231. 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  4.  z 
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represented  by  such  earlier  pioneers  as  Bishop  Grossetete, 
William  of  Occam  and  William  Langland,  the  author  of  '  Piers 
the  Plowman.'  I  would  here  parenthetically  remark  that  the 
past  year  has  witnessed  the  publication  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Workman,  of  a  two-volume  work  entitled 
'  John  Wyclif— a  Study  of  the  English  Medieval  Church.'  It 
is  the  fruit  of  twelve  years'  direct  study  of  all  available  material, 
and  will  probably  rank  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  prophet 
statesman,  the  Bector  of  Lutterworth. 

As  Dr.  Workman  truly  observes,  '  Wyclif  was  the  harbinger 
of  a  premature  spring  and  the  reform  which  he  sought  to  bring 
about  was  then  impossible ' ;  and  again:  '  Grossetete  and  Occam 
always  think  of  Scripture,  creeds  and  dogma  as  in  harmony 
or  combination,  whereas  Wyclif  advanced  to  the  position,  so 
characteristic  of  the  later  Eeformation,  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  its 
doctors.  Wyclif's  insistence  on  the  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture  was  not  less  than  that  of  Luther  and  won  for  him  at 
an  early  date  the  proud  title  of  "  doctor  evangelicus"  ' 

On  all  these  earlier  efforts  at  Beform  the  Church  of  Borne 
looked  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  and  sought  to  suppress 
them.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  scholarly 
but  cautious  Erasmus  '  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched,' 
re-formation  could  then  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  the  rule  of 
Home  as  the  one  and  only  Church  in  Christendom  was  formally 
challenged  and  successfully  repudiated. 

Nevertheless  the  rejection  of  sacerdotalism  and  all  that  it 
stood  for,  and  the  consequential  attempt  to  frame  new  articles 
of  faith  upon  biblical  authority  alone,  produced  a  crop  of  new 
difficulties,  gave  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  the  scent 
for  heresy  soon  became  as  keen  among  the  reformers  who 
followed  Luther  and  Calvin  as  among  the  faithful  followers  of 
the  Pope.  The  martyrdom  of  Servetus  on  the  field  of  Champel, 
the  fate  of  the  Arminians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  followed  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Grotius  and  the  execution  of  Barneveldt,  the 
horrors  of  the  Peasants'  war  in  Germany,  which  drove  the 
Anabaptists  into  fanatical  excesses  at  Minister,  not  to  mention 
instances  nearer  home,  serve  once  again  to  show  how  the 
spirit  creates  the  organisation  and  then  the  organisation  kills 
I  he  spirit.    The  last-named  sectaries,  who  in  their  reaction 
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against  Rome  represented  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  and  wiser  guidance  developed  into 
the  Mennonites  of  Holland  and  the  Collegiants  who  were 
patronised  by  Descartes  and  welcomed  Spinoza,  when  expelled 
from  the  Synagogue,  to  their  fold.  In  England  the  same 
movement  was  represented  by  the  General  Baptists  and  the 
Friends,  and  according  to  Masson  it  was  the  former  who  were 
the  first  religious  body  in  this  country  to  recognise  absolute 
liberty  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  one  of  his  '  Outspoken  Essays,' 
truly  observes  that  '  the  method  of  Christianity  is  alien  to  all 
externalism  and  machinery  ;  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  those 
accommodations  without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  politics. 
.  .  .  Christianity  is  a  spiritual  dynamic,  which  has  very  little 
to  do  directly  with  the  mechanism  of  social  life.' 

It  was  the  Huguenots  who  challenged  and  successfully 
vanquished  that  odious  and  tyrannical  doctrine  cujus  regio 
ejus  religio.    They  were  indeed 

*  Stalwart  old  iconoclasts 
Unconvinced  by  stake  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  past's.' 

Against  fearful  odds,  bitter  persecution,  and  cruel  martyrdom 
they  won  their  way  to — '  toleration  ' — that  half-way  house  to 
liberty ;  for  the  word,  like  patronage  and  condescension,  is 
a  question-begging  epithet.  As  Mirabeau  said,  '  the  power  to 
tolerate  is  a  menace  to  freedom  of  thought  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  power  to  tolerate  implies  also  the  power  not  to  do 
so.'  Its  unilateral  aspect  was  apparent  to  the  sacerdotal 
persecutors  of  the  Huguenots  when  they  meanly  urged  '  We 
demand  liberty  because  it  is  your  principle,  but  we  refuse 
it  to  you  because  it  is  not  our  principle.' 1  Even  Eeformers 
have  sometimes  been  slow  to  learn  that  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty,  whether  secular  or  religious,  requires  that  those  who 
claim  to  have  it  must  learn  also  to  give  it.  It  is  or  should  be, 
as  Komilly  said,  1  as  indignant  at  that  injustice  which  we  see 
done  to  others  as  at  that  which  we  feel  pressing  on  ourselves 
.  .  .  and  even  rejoices  that  it  is  unable  to  exercise,  as  it  is 
secure  from  suffering,  an  unjust  dominion.' 


1  Louis  Veuillot. 
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Cfte  jFamttg  of  dfauqufrjr 

By  G.  WOODS  WOLLASTON,  M.V.O.,  Richmond  Herald. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  this  family  has  not  hitherto 
been  dealt  with  either  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  or  elsewhere,  for  it  was  certainly  distinguished. 
Probably  few  Huguenot  families,  successful  as  so  many  of 
them  were  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  can  surpass  the  record 
of  this  family  in  its  rapid  rise  to  eminence  in  this  country  : 
an  eminence,  let  it  be  said,  which  was  not  evanescent,  but  was 
maintained  for  a  period  of  200  years  in  England,  and  continued 
in  Canada,  where  the  male  line  still  nourishes.  John  Francis 
Fauquier,  the  first  settler,  was  naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1698.  He  became  deputy  to  Thomas  Neale,  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  in  1716  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  His  eldest  son,  Francis  Fauquier,  was  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  his  younger  son,  William  Fauquier,  was  a  Director 
of  the  London  Assurance.  Both  of  them  were  Fellows  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  William  Fauquier,  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  was  Accountant  General  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  while  his 
brother  Francis  was  High  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire.  Thomas 
Fauquier,  another  grandson  of  the  original  settler,  was  Secretary 
to  the  Controllers  of  Army  Accounts,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Ushers  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  his  son  Charles  Fauquier — 
the  only  one  of  his  numerous  family  who  left  male  issue — rose 
to  distinction  in  the  Colonial  service  and  became  the  father  of 
a  Canadian  Bishop. 

The  following  account  of  the  family  and  the  genealogical 
details  have,  of  necessity  (in  the  absence  of  published  material), 
been  compiled  almost  entirely  from  researches  in  original 
evidences;  but  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  manuscript 
pedigree  communicated  by  one  of  the  family  in  1803,  and 
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preserved  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Charles  George  Young, 
Garter,  in  the  College  of  Arms.  This  pedigree,  though  meagre 
in  detail,  gave  me  an  outline  on  which  to  work,  and  supplied 
some  information  about  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  first 
settler,  which  I  have  reproduced  in  the  pedigree,  though  my 
own  searches  have  failed,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  to  produce 
evidence  about  them. 

John  Francis  Fauquier  (No.  2)  no  doubt  came  to  this 
country  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
He  was  naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  April  2,  1698 
(9  &  10  William  III),  and  is  there  described  as  a  native  of 
Clairac  near  Bordeaux  in  France,  and  son  of  John  and 
Katherine  Fauquier.  It  is  probable  that  Letters  of  Denization 
granted  March  25, 1688,  to  John  Fauquier  and  Francis  Fauquier, 
refer  to  him  and  his  brother  Francis  (who,  according  to  the 
MS.  pedigree  in  the  College  of  Arms,  was  born  in  1676  and  died 
circa  1720),  but  the  printed  lists  afford  no  evidence  of  identity, 
merely  giving  the  names  of  those  to  whom  such  Letters  of 
Denization  were  granted.  Definite  evidence  about  him  first 
occurs  in  1696,  when  he  appends  his  signature,  at  the  Mint, 
as  a  witness  to  that  of  Thomas  Neale,  then  Master  of  the 
Mint.  It  seems  that  he  was  deputy,  or  agent,  to  Thomas  Neale, 
and  when  the  latter  died  in  1699  Fauquier  dealt  with  his  affairs 
there,  and  presented  his  accounts  to  the  Government.  Neale 
was  succeeded,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  by  Isaac  (afterwards 
Sir  Isaac)  Newton  ;  and,  in  1702,  when  the  latter 's  appoint- 
ment came  up  for  renewal  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
Fauquier  became  surety  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  office  in 
the  sum  of  JtlOOO.1  He  was  evidently  then  a  man  of  some 
wealth  and  position. 

He  married,  some  time  between  1694  and  1702,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Chamberlayne  of  St.  Lawrence 
Pountney  in  the  City  of  London,  a  wealthy  grocer,  who  owned 
property  in  Southam  and  Ladbrooke,  co.  Warwick,  Totteridge, 
co.  Hertford,  and  in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  York,  as 
well  as  in  London.2  No  doubt  he  derived  from  this  marriage 
both  affluence  and  influence.    In  1716  he  was  elected  a  Director 

1  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  appendix  to  9th  Report,  4656. 

2  See  his  will,  dated  Dec.  26,  1694,  and  proved  June  17,  1695  (P.C.C.),  in 
which  he  mentions  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  unmarried. 
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of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 
He  lived  in  Eich's  Court,  Lime  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  all  his  children  were  born.  He  died  there  September  22, 
1726,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  His  will, 
dated  December  31,  1725,  and  proved  October  10,  1726,  is 
interesting  for  its  reference  to  Huguenot  and  other  charities 
then  existing,  which  he  benefited.  He  bequeaths  '  to  the 
Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  French  church  in  Threadneedle 
Street  £400,  £200  to  be  applied  as  legacies  made  to  that  church 
are  commonly  applied,  and  £100  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  they  have  of  late  years  set  up  in  Spital- 
nelds,  and  the  other  £100  in  trust  that  they  may  pay  yearly 
out  of  it  £5  5  0  to  Mr.  Bernard  Benoit  Hyacinthe  Darche,  and 
£3  3  0  yearly  to  Mrs.  Marianne  Charmier,  widow  of  Alexander 
Charmier,  Doctor  of  Physick,  so  long  as  the  said  £100  shall 
extend.'  He  gives  '  to  Mr.  Bene  Larcombe  Dachizell  for  the 
use  of  the  French  Charity  House  established  in  Hogg  Lane 
near  Soho,  where  they  make  broth  for  the  poor  French  people, 
£50  '  ;  and  directs  that  '  £100  shall  be  paid  to  Mr.  Bene  Lar- 
combe Dachizell  and  Captain  Albert  Delandes  to  be  distributed 
to  20  poor  French  people  in  my  neighbourhood  in  France.' 
To  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  Southwark  he 
gives  £100  ;  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  workhouse  without 
Bishopsgate  the  like  sum  of  £100  '  for  educating  the  children 
kept  in  that  place.'  He  bequeaths  £50  to  his  brother  Peter 
Fauquier,  Merchant  at  Bordeaux,1  to  put  himself  and  his 
family  into  mourning,  and  £25  to  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his 
deceased  sister  Sarah  Bourgnes.  To  his  eldest  daughter 
Mary  (who  afterwards  married  Francis  Wollaston)  he  gives 
£2500  Bank  of  England  stock,  a  similar  sum  of  stock  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  £6000  South  Sea  annuities.  To  his 
second  daughter  Elizabeth  (who  afterwards  married  William 
Wollaston)  he  gives  similar  investments  ;  and  to  his  eldest 
son,  Francis  Fauquier,  £5000  Bank  of  England  stock  and 
£20,000  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  To  his  youngest 
son,  William  Fauquier,  he  leaves  £15,000.  The  residue  of  his 
property  ho  bequeaths  to  his  widow. 

1  This  is  probably  the  Peter  Fauquier  who  married  at  the  French  Church 
ol  (In-  Savoy,  London,  in  1710,  Marie  Paquard. 
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He  left  at  his  death  the  four  children  mentioned  in  his  will, 
namely  : 

(1)  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter  (No.  12),  born  May  24,  1702. 
She  married  at  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall,  November  19, 
1728,  Francis  Wollaston  of  Charterhouse  Square. 

(2)  Francis,  his  eldest  son  (No.  9),  baptised  at  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft  July  11,  1703. 

(3)  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter  (No.  13),  baptised  at 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  May  18,  1706.  She  married  at  the 
Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall,  April  6,  1728,  William  Wollaston 
of  Finborough,  co.  Suffolk  (elder  brother  of  Francis  Wollaston 
aforesaid). 

(4)  William,  his  youngest  son  (No.  10),  baptised  at  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft  July  20,  1708. 

He  also  had  another  son,  Samuel,  who  was  baptised  at 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  July  23,  1704,  and  buried  there  July  % 
1705.  His  widow  was  buried  in  the  same  church  May  20, 
1748. 

The  eldest  son,  Francis  Fauquier  (No.  9),  was  born  in  Lime 
Street  in  1702.  Of  his  early  life,  education,  and  pursuits  there 
is  no  evidence.  A  picture  of  him  as  a  young  man,  in  the 
possession  of  Gilbert  Emilius  Fauquier  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
a  descendant  of  his  brother  William,  represents  him  in  regi- 
mental uniform  ;  but  if,  at  one  time,  he  adopted  the  military 
profession,  it  is  probable  that  he  resigned  it  for  other  spheres 
of  activity  more  suited  to  his  tastes  and  temperament.  This 
may  have  synchronised  with  his  marriage  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Dalston,  of  Dalston,  co.  Cumberland, 
and  Heath  Hall,  near  Wakefield,  co.  York,  Baronet,  probably 
about  1730.  In  1751  he  became  a  director  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  on  February  15,  1753,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  to  which  distinction  his  brother  William 
had  been  advanced  on  January  29,  1746.  In  1756,  when 
England  was  about  to  embark  on  the  Seven  Years'  War  with 
France,  which  so  materially  affected  the  destinies  of  Canada 
and  the  American  colonies,  Fauquier  published  '  An  Essay  on 
ways  and  means  for  raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  present 
war  without  increasing  the  public  debts,'  which  attracted 
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considerable  attention,  and  went  through  three  editions.  In  it 
he  enunciated  the  principle  that  any  tax  on  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  always  shifted  from  the  labourer  to  the  employer,  to  be 
ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  taxes  on  commodities  a  graduated  income  tax. 
Though  his  proposals  were  not  adopted  then,  and  for  many 
decades  afterwards,  we,  to-day,  may  admire,  albeit,  perhaps, 
with  rather  mixed  feelings,  the  prescience  of  the  Huguenot 
financier.  It  was  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  this 
pamphlet,  and  also  to  the  interests  he  possessed  in  the  City, 
that  he  secured  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Virginia  on 
the  resignation  of  Eobert  Dinwiddie  in  1758.  It  appears  from 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  William  Pitt,  that  he  arrived  at 
Williamsburg  on  June  5,  1758,  where  he  found  that  the  colony 
had  '  raised  a  second  regiment  of  1000  men  under  the  command 
of  General  Byrd,  which,  with  the  other  regiment  under 
Colonel  Washington,  are  now  both  at  Winchester,  ready  to 
proceed  on  their  march  to  meet  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  forces 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  the  general  rendezvous  appointed  by 
Brigadier-General  Forbes.' 1 

These  were  stirring  times  in  the  American  colonies.  The 
wars  against  the  French  and  Indians  had  pursued  a  protracted 
course,  with  little  fortune,  since  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition 
in  1755.  Under  the  master  hand  of  the  great  Pitt  the  war  was 
conducted  with  vigour,  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Generals 
Amherst  and  Wolfe  wrested  Louisburg  from  the  French,  July 
26, 1757,  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  in  1759  completed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Much  of  Fauquier's  corre- 
spondence which  has  been  printed,  or  is  otherwise  available,  refers 
to  these  military  operations,  the  expenses  cast  upon  the  colony, 
and  the  difficulty  of  affording  assistance  in  men  and  materials 
to  His  Majesty's  forces.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Williamsburg, 
December  17,  1759,  and  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  ho  writes  :  '  In  providing  for  all  these  men  the 
Assembly  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  emission  of  new  paper 
currency  notes,  by  empowering  their  treasurer  to  receive  the 

1  General  Forbes  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  in  America  in  December 
17.17,  and  put  in  command  of  the  Southern  District.  He  died  at  Philadelphia 
iu  March  I7.r>!). 
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£50,000  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Southern  Colonies,  and 
thereout  to  pay  for  the  subsistence  of  these  men  any  sum  not 
exceeding  £10,000.  ...  If  I  should  receive  any  account  of 
more  money  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  ...  it  would  be 
a  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  which  seems 
to  groan  under  the  expense  they  have  been  at.' 

No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  his  political  correspondence  is 
contained  in  the  American  and  West  Indian  State  Papers  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  but,  unfortunately,  these  papers  have  not 
been  catalogued  for  the  period.  In  Gordon's  '  Eise,  Progress, 
and  Establishment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  '  (1788)  it  is  stated  that  '  towards  the  close  of  1759, 
or  the  beginning  of  1760,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Francis  Fauquier, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  and  mentioned  in  his 
letter  that,  though  they  had  made  grants  to  the  Colonies,  yet, 
when  the  war  was  over,  they  should  tax  them  in  order  to  raise 
a  revenue  from  them.  Mr.  Fauquier,  in  his  answer,  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  the  measure  would  occasion  great  dis- 
turbance. The  answer  might  divert  Mr.  Pitt  from  his  intention.' 
Searches  among  the  State  Papers  to  discover  these  letters, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  considerable  interest,  have  met 
with  no  success,  and  the  letters  are  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
published  correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  was  more  zealous  than  his 
Assembly  to  support  the  Home  Government,  especially  in 
the  later  years  of  his  rule,  when  the  irritation  against  the 
authorities  was  growing  in  the  colony.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Henry  Bouquet  dated  April  19,  1764,  he  says1 : 

1  Yesterday  morning  I  communicated  the  letters  from  General  • 
Gage  and  yourself  to  the  Council.  Their  opinion  was  that,  as  the 
laws  stood,  I  could  not  assist  you  in  the  manner  you  desired.  I  urged 
them  pretty  warmly  that  they  would  encourage  me  to  interpret  the 
law  with  a  little  latitude,  as  my  inclinations  led  me  very  strongly  to 
assist  His  Majesty's  forces  to  the  utmost.  They  then  said  they 
could  by  no  means  advise  me  to  depart  from  the  law  in  the  least 
circumstance.  By  our  own  militia  law  they  cannot  be  moved  out  of 
the  Colony  on  any  account  whatever.    By  this  they  cannot  support 

1  Colonel  Bouquet  was  appointed  Lt.-Col.  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment 
in  1754,  and  died  at  Pensacola  in  1765. 
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any  posts  of  communication  which  lie  out  of  the  Colony,  neither  can 
they  escort  provisions  through  roads  which  do  not  pass  through  the 
Colony,  and  their  going  as  volunteers  would  by  law  exclude  them 
from  their  pay.  The  militia  are  called  out  merely  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  back  settlements,  and  can  be  employed  to  no  other 
purpose.  ...  the  officers  cannot  by  law  be  under  any  orders  but 
my  own.' 

One  other  letter  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  recalls  a  phrase 
which  was  current  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Great  War  through 
which  we  have  just  passed.  It  is  dated  February  3,  1766,  and 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York. 

'  As  it  is  for  His  Majesty's  service  that  we  his  servants  should,  at 
this  critical  and  perilous  time,  know  what  is  doing  in  the  respective 
Colonies,  I  think  it  is  expedient  you  should  be  informed  that  the 
article  you  may  have  seen  in  some  of  the  public  papers  that  business 
goes  on  as  usual  in  this  Colony  is  entirely  without  foundation,  the 
contrary  being  true,  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  shut  up  and  all 
business  at  a  stand.' 

Though  the  ten  years  of  Fauquier's  governorship  were  full 
of  incidents  which,  in  themselves,  might  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  momentous 
happenings  of  the  years  immediately  following  his  death.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  on  this  account  that  lie  has  not  made  a  greater  mark 
in  history  or  literature,  and  that  so  little  material  is  available 
about  him.  Thackeray  in  '  The  Virginians  '  deals  with  the 
period  immediately  before  and  after  his  governorship.  Governor 
Dinwiddie  was  entertained  by  '  Madame  Esmond  '  at  Castle- 
wood  on  the  eve  of  Braddock's  expedition,  and,  later,  she 
attended  the  Courts  of  Lord  Botetourt  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
when  the  smouldering  fires  of  rebellion  were  bursting  into  flame  ; 
but  of  her  relations  with  Governor  Fauquier  during  the  time 
that  her  sons  were  in  England  nothing  is  said.  Yet  the  last 
years  of  his  life  brought  Fauquier  in  touch  with  the  beginnings 
of  those  mighty  events  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  our 
American  Colonies.  The  '  Parsons'  Cause  '  in  1764,  the  Stamp 
AH,  and  the  '  Virginia  resolutions  '  in  1765  all  occurred  during 
bis  tenure  of  office.  In  the  first  of  these  disputes  he  was 
entirely  on  the  popular  side,  but  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions 
went  too  far  for  him,  and  received  his  censure. 
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He  died  at  Williamsburg,  after  a  long  and  tedious  illness, 
March  3,  17G8,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church 
there.  His  will,  dated  March  26,  1767,  and  proved  at  York 
Town,  York  County,  Virginia,  is  a  remarkable  document,  which 
gives  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man.    He  desires  that 

'  if  it  should  please  Almighty  God  to  take  me  off  from  this  stage 
by  any  latent  disease,  with  the  cause  of  which  the  physicians  or 
surgeons  who  may  attend  upon  me  in  my  last  illness  may  not  be 
well  acquainted,  my  body  should  be  opened  if  they  desire  it,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  disorder  may  be  known,  and  that  by  these 
means  I  may  become  more  useful  to  my  fellow  creatures  by  my 
death  than  I  have  been  in  my  life.' 

After  providing  for  his  wife,  Catherine,  and  his  children, 
Francis  and  William  Fauquier,  he  continues  : 

'  It  is  now  expedient  that  I  should  dispose  of  my  slaves,  a  part  of 
my  estate  in  its  nature  disagreeable  to  me,  but  which  my  situation 
made  necessary  for  me,  the  disposal  of  which  has  constantly  given 
me  uneasiness.  ...  I  hope  I  shall  be  found  to  have  been  a  merciful 
master  to  them,  and  that  no  one  of  them  will  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  me  in  that  great  day  when  all  my  actions  will  be  exposed  to 
public  view.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  I  have  been  their 
master  in  my  life.  I  must  provide  for  them  at  my  death,  by  using 
my  utmost  endeavour  that  they  experience  as  little  misery  during 
their  lives  as  their  very  unhappy  and  pitiable  condition  will  allow. 
Therefore  I  will  that  they  shall  Lave  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
master,  and  that  the  women  and  their  children  shall  not  be  parted.' 

He  directs  his  executors  to  purchase  a  single  stone  brilliant 
diamond  ring,  of  the  value  of  £100  at  least,  which  he  bequeaths 
to  his  f  much  esteemed  and  respected  patron  George  Montague- 
Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax,1  as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  many  favours  conferred  on  me.'  He  appoints  his 
eldest  son,  Francis  Fauquier,  executor  of  his  will  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  estates  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Hon.  William  Nelson, 
Eobert  Carter,  the  Hon.  Peyton  Eandolph  and  George  Wythe, 
Esq.,  executors  of  his  Virginia  estates. 

Fauquier  endeared  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
by  his  courtesy,  his  integrity,  and  his  learning.    The  obituary 

1  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  1748-61,  and  held  other  offices 
in  the  Ministry ;  afterwards  K.G.  in  1764  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  1770. 
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notice  of  him  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  says  that  he  presided  over 
the  colony  for  ten  years,  '  much  to  his  own  honour  and  the  care 
and  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.'  Jefferson  in  his  auto- 
biography speaks  of  '  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  man  who 
ever  filled  that  office.'  He  seems  to  have  had  but  one  failing, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  appreciation  of  him  by 
John  Burke,  the  American  historian : 

'  With  some  allowance,  Fauquier  was  everything  that  could  have 
been  wished  for  by  Virginia  under  a  Royal  Government.  Generous, 
liberal,  elegant  in  his  manners  and  acquirements,  his  example  left 
an  impression  of  taste,  refinement  and  erudition  on  the  character 
of  the  Colony  which  eminently  contributed  to  its  present  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  arts.  It  is  stated,  on  evidence  sufficiently  authentic, 
that,  on  the  return  of  Anson  from  his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth, 
he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Fauquier,  from  whom,  in  a  single  night's 
play,  he  won  at  cards  the  whole  of  his  patrimony.  That  afterwards, 
being  captivated  by  the  striking  graces  of  this  gentleman's  person 
and  conversation,  he  procured  for  him  the  Government  of  Virginia. 
Undeterred  by  the  former  subversion  of  his  fortune,  he  introduced 
the  same  fatal  propensity  of  gaming  into  Virginia ;  and  the  example 
of  so  many  virtues  and  accomplishments  alloyed  but  by  a  single  vice, 
was  but  too  successful  in  extending  the  influence  of  this  pernicious 
and  ruinous  practice.' 

One  of  the  Counties  in  Virginia  is  named  after  him,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  State  Library 
at  Kichmond,  Virginia.  His  widow  survived  him,  living  in 
Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  died  there  February  26, 
1781,  aged  71.  She  was  buried  at  Totteridge,  co.  Hertford, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

His  eldest  son,  Francis  Fauquier  (No.  14),  lived  on  the 
property  at  Southam  in  Warwickshire  which  came  to  him  from 
his  grandfather  Francis  Chamberlayne,  and  was  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  in  1799.  He  married,  in  1787,  his  cousin 
Thermutes,  daughter  of  Stanes  Chamberlayne  of  Hoddesdon, 
co.  Hertford,  but  died,  in  or  before  1805,  without  issue. 

His  second  son,  William  Fauquier  (No.  15),  married,  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  December  4,  1771,  his  cousin 
Mary  Fauquier,  youngest  daughter  of  his  uncle  William 
Fauquier  (No.  10).  He  lived  in  Clifford  Street,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and  was  Accountant- General  of 
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the  Post  Office.  He  was  also  appointed  Secretary  and  Eegistrar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  September  24, 1785,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  until  his  death  on  September  28,  1805.  It 
appears  from  his  will  (dated  May  14  and  proved  October  15, 
1805)  that,  on  his  marriage,  he  became  entitled,  in  right  of  his 
wife  for  her  life,  to  an  annuity  payable  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. She  survived  him,  and  died  in  1811.  By  her  he  had 
an  only  child,  William  Fauquier  (No.  20),  who  was  born  June  1, 
1776,  and  died  without  issue  at  Brighton,  November  2,  1850, 
when  the  issue  of  Governor  Fauquier  became  extinct. 

To  take  up  the  line  of  the  pedigree  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  William  Fauquier  (No.  10),  the  second  son  of  John  Francis 
Fauquier,  the  original  settler.  He  was  baptised  (as  already 
stated)  at  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  July  20,  1708,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  Charterhouse  Square  in  the  City,  but  after- 
wards at  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  Eltham,  Kent.  He 
inherited,  apparently,  in  common  with  his  brother  the  Governor, 
the  business  and  financial  qualities  of  his  father,  for  on  July  5, 
1744,  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  London  Assurance,  and 
so  continued  to  July  11,  1750,  when  he  retired  from  the  Board. 
He  must  also  have  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  on  January  29,  1746,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  in  1758  he  communicated  to  that  body  an  account 
of  an  extraordinary  hailstorm  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  his  brother  the  Governor,  details  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  hail- 
stones were  of  an  oblong  square  form,  many  of  them  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
deep,  and  from  one  side  of  most  of  them  there  proceeded  sharp 
spikes  protuberant  at  least  half  an  inch.  He  married,  at  Lee, 
co.  Kent,  on  May  24,  1742,  Grace,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Colonel  Edward  Warner  of  Eltham,  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Antigua,  and  widow  of  Samuel  Byam  of  Antigua. 
She  died  at  the  early  age  of  34,  and  was  buried  at  Eltham, 
May  24,  1754.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Thomas  Fauquier 
(No.  19),  and  three  daughters,  viz.  (1)  Elizabeth,  (2)  Jane 
Georgiana  (who  married  on  May  25,  1786,  George,  2nd  Lord 
Vernon,  and  left  an  only  child,  Georgiana,  who  married  Lord 
Suffield),  and  (3)  Mary  (who  married  her  cousin  William 
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Fauquier  of  the  Post  Office  (No.  15),  as  already  stated).  He 
died  at  Stratton  Street,  December  15,  1788,  leaving  a  will, 
dated  May  26,  1786,  and  proved  December  22,  1788,  in  which 
all  the  above  children  are  mentioned. 

Thomas  Fauquier  (No.  19),  the  only  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  William  Fauquier,  was  born  about  1746.  He 
entered  Eton  College,  June  22,  1754,  proceeding  to  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  January  22,  1765,  being  then  aged  18.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  his  career  from  this  time  until,  on  June  7, 
1779,  he  married,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Be  v.  Edward  Townshend, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  and  widow  of  John  Norris  of  Witton  Park, 
Norfolk,  the  founder  of  the  Norrisian  Professorship  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge.  After  his  marriage  he  seems  to  have  resided, 
for  a  time,  at  Canons  Park,  Edgware,  and  his  second  son, 
Francis,  was  baptised  at  Whitchurch  (Little  Stanmore), 
November  22,  1782.  Later,  and  before  1791,  he  became  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  Ushers  to  Queen  Charlotte  (wife  of  George  III), 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  No 
doubt  his  duties  there  were  not  very  onerous,  for  he  combined 
with  them  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Controllers  of  Army 
Accounts,  an  office  which,  one  may  suppose,  occupied  much 
of  his  time.  It  may  have  been  of  him  that  George  Selwyn 
wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle,  February  26,  1782,  describing  faro  at 
White's  Club, '  the  punters  were  Lord  Carmarthen,  Lord  Essex, 
and  one  of  the  Fauquiers.'  1  Evidently  the  passion  in  the 
family  for  gambling  was  not  confined  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  !  He  died  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  December  31, 
1825,  and  was  buried  at  Eltham,  in  the  family  vault  with  his 
father  and  mother.  The  inscription  on  the  flat  stone  covering 
the  tomb  in  the  churchyard  is  still  fairly  legible.  His  widow 
died  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  January  27,  1841,  aged  84. 
He  left  at  his  decease  nine  children,  viz.  : 

(1)  Henry  Thomas  Fauquier  (No.  22),  his  eldest  son, 
captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  He  lived  at  Exeter,  and  died 
there  unmarried  in  1840,  administration  of  his  estate  being 
granted  July  2,  1810,  to  his  brother  William  Edward  Fauquier. 

J  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  appendix  G  to  the  15th  Report,  p.  584. 
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(2)  Francis  Fauquier  (No.  28),  his  second  son,  born 
October  3, 1782,  and  baptised  at  Whitchurch  (Little  Stanmore), 
Middlesex,  November  22,  1782.  He  entered  Eton  College, 
February  21,  1794,  and  joined  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  as  a 
writer  in  1801.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  first  Commissioner 
for  settling  the  Carnatic  claims.  He  died  unmarried  at  Madras, 
August  3,  1836,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Cathedral  there. 

(3)  William  Edward  Fauquier  (No.  24),  his  third  son, 
executor  of  his  father's  will.  Born  about  1785,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  grandfather  William  Fauquier,  in  whose  will  (1786)  he 
is  mentioned,  together  with  his  two  elder  brothers  and  his 
sister  Henrietta  Georgiana.  He  lived  in  Jermyn  Street,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  clerks  in  the  Treasury.  He  died  unmarried 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  January  22,  1850,  and  administration  of 
his  estate  was  granted,  February  15,  1850,  to  his  brother,  Kev. 
George  Lillie  Wodehouse  Fauquier. 

(4)  Charles  Fauquier  (No.  25),  his  fourth  son,  of  whom 
more  hereafter. 

(5)  Lewis  John  Pym  Fauquier  (No.  26),  his  fifth  son,  born 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  October  19,  1791,  and  baptised  at 
Hampton  Church.  He  died  unmarried  in  South  Molton  Street, 
May  20,  1850,  and  administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to 
his  brother,  Kev.  George  Lillie  Wodehouse  Fauquier,  June  29, 
1850. 

(6)  George  Lillie  Wodehouse  Fauquier  (No.  27),  clerk  in 
holy  orders,  his  sixth  son,  baptised  at  Hampton,  co.  Middlesex, 
June  7,  1799.  He  was  appointed  Kector  of  Bradfield,  co. 
Suffolk,  in  1831,  but  was,  at  his  death,  Vicar  of  West  Haddon, 
co.  Northampton.  He  died  there  February  26,  1887.  By  his 
wife  Caroline  he  left  an  only  child,  Mary,  who  administered 
her  father's  estate  April  28,  1888. 

(7)  Henrietta  Georgiana  (No.  28),  his  eldest  daughter,  born 
before  1786,  at  which  date  she  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her 
grandfather,  William  Fauquier.  Died  unmarried  at  Brighton, 
December  12,  1835. 

(8)  Charlotte  Mary  Dorothy  (No.  29).  Died  unmarried  at 
Brighton,  February  28, 1867.  Her  will,  dated  January  16, 1861, 
and  proved  May  18,  1867,  leaves  all  her  property  to  her  only 
surviving  brother,  Eev.  George  Lillie  Wodehouse  Fauquier. 
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(9)  Anna  Maria  Sarah  (No.  30),  born  December  19,  1793, 
and  baptised  at  Hampton,  December  7,  1794.  She  lived  some 
time  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  but  afterwards  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  she  died  unmarried,  April  6, 1 850.  Her  will,  dated 
October  26,  1837,  and  proved  June  12,  1850,  mentions  her 
sister  Charlotte  Mary  Dorothy,  and  her  niece  and  two  nephews, 
Isabella  Mary  Fauquier  (No.  34),  Frederick  Dawson  Fauquier 
(No.  31),  and  Emilius  Adam  Henry  Fauquier  (No.  32). 

Charles  Fauquier  (No.  25)  was  the  only  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  children  who  left  male  issue.  Every  pedigree 
presents  some  point  of  difficulty,  some  elusive  descent,  or 
marriage,  or  missing  will,  which  seems  to  defy  search.  "The 
genealogist  is  generally  happy  if  only  one  such  difficulty  occurs 
in  a  pedigree.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  trouble  arises  so  far 
down  in  the  descent  as  the  grandfather  of  a  living  person. 
Charles  Fauquier  has  living  grandchildren  who  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  know  a  good  deal  about  him,  but  he 
remains,  none  the  less,  the  one  enigma  in  the  pedigree.  He  was 
presumably  born  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  William 
Fauquier,  for  he  was  not  mentioned  in  the  latter 's  will  in  1 786,  as 
were  his  three  elder  brothers.  Also  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
born  before  his  father  went  to  reside  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
for  all  Thomas  Fauquier's  children  born  after  1791  were  bap- 
tised at  Hampton,  and  Charles  does  not  figure  in  the  baptismal 
register  of  that  parish.  He  was  not  baptised  at  Whitchurch, 
where  his  brother  Francis  was  baptised  in  1782.  His  father, 
in  his  will,  mentions  by  name  only  his  son  William  Edward, 
referring  in  general  terms  to  his  other  children  without  naming 
them.  It  is  stated,  on  family  information,  that  he  became 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  General  of  Corfu,  but  as  to 
the  date  or  place  of  his  death  this  source  of  information  fails, 
and  searches  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Public  Kecord 
Office  have,  so  far,  not  produced  evidence  of  him.  His  will, 
if  he  made  one,  has  not  been  discovered. 

However,  despite  these  difficulties,  the  affirmative  evidence, 
though  lacking  in  detail,  seems  sufficient  to  establish  the 
necessary  proof  of  descent.  Charles  figures  in  the  MS.  pedigree 
in  the  College  of  Anns  (1803)  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Thomas 
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Fauquier  (No.  19),  and  then  a  Page  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  The  London  Gazette  of  January  31,  1799,  records 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Fauquier,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Page  of 
Honour  to  Her  Majesty.  The  family  papers,  in  the  possession 
of  his  grandson  Gilbert  Emilius  Fauquier  of  Ottawa  (No.  39), 
state  that  Charles  Fauquier,  sometime  Page  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  afterwards  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  General  of 
Corfu,  married  Katherine  Eoosilia  Dawson,  and  had  the 
following  children  : 

(1)  Frederick  Dawson  Fauquier  (No.  31),  clerk  in  holy 
orders  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Algoma,  Canada),  baptised  at 
Malta,  August  24,  1814. 

(2)  Emilius  Adam  Henry  Fauquier  (No.  32),  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  baptised  at  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  December  15,  1818. 

(3)  Isabella  Mary  Manners  (No.  34)  baptised  at  Cephalonia. 
December  25,  1819. 

The  register  of  Hampton,  co.  Middlesex  (where  several  of 
the  children  of  Thomas  Fauquier  of  Hampton  Court  Palace 
were  baptised),  records  the  marriage,  on  September  16,  1811, 
of  Charles  Fauquier  to  Katherine  Eoosilia  Dawson ;  and  the 
three  children  stated  above  were  named  in  the  wills  of  Anna 
Maria  Sarah  Fauquier  in  1837  and  therein  described  as  her 
nephews  and  niece  ;  while  two  of  them,  Eev.  Frederick  Dawson 
Fauquier  and  Emilius  Adam  Henry  Fauquier,  were  named,  as 
his  nephews,  in  a  codicil  dated  December  6,  1870,  to  the  will 
of  Eev.  George  Lillie  Wodehouse  Fauquier,  with  the  valuable 
information  that  they  were  then  residing  in  Canada.  To  this 
evidence  may  be  added  a  somewhat  cryptic  passage  in  the  will 
of  Jane  Georgiana  Lady  Yernon  (dated  March  7,  1822,  and 
proved  July  15,  1823),  which,  though  not  quite  clear,  seems  to 
indicate  that  Charles  was  then  dead,  leaving  issue.  No  doubt 
more  extended  searches  in  public  records,  and  in  Malta  and 
Corfu,  would  provide  all  the  necessary  information,  but  time 
has  not  permitted  of  these  being  made  for  the  present  purpose. 
The  pedigree,  up  to  this  point,  is  so  fully  established  by  genea- 
logical evidence,  and  so  complete  in  detail,  that  I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  furnish  more  information  about  Charles  Fauquier. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  give  this  concrete  example  of 
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the  difficulties  which  confront  the  genealogist  in  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

Charles  Fauquier's  two  eldest  sons  left  issue  ;  his  third 
son  Edward  Blanckley  Fauquier  (No.  33)  died  in  infancy. 
Bmilius  Adam  Henry  Fauquier  (No.  32)  was  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  one  of  whom,  Gilbert  Emilius  Fauquier,  now  of 
Ottawa,  possesses  the  portrait  of  Governor  Fauquier  previously 
mentioned,  and  many  other  relics  and  documents  of  the  family, 
among  them  a  bookplate  of  Thomas  Fauquier  (No.  19)  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  This  shows  arms— on  a  mount  in 
base  an  oak  tree  between  a  heart  and  a  falcon,  in  chief  two 
mullets  ;  and  crest,  a  falcon  jessed  and  belled.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  arms  have  no  authority,  at  least  in  this  country. 

The  Fauquier  family  flourished,  in  male  line,  for  200  years 
in  this  country,  in  high  reputation,  esteem  and  honour.  It  came 
to  us  from  France,  it  has  left  us  for  Canada,  a  home  perhaps 
most  fitting  for  its  dual  nationality.  May  it  carry  on  there 
those  high  traditions  which  our  Huguenot  ancestors  have  ever 
maintained,  and  add  lustre  to  the  Empire  which  adopted  them  ! 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  proposed  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  Sir  Eobert  Dibdin  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Austen-Leigh,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  discussion  was 
continued  by  Sir  Eobert  McCall,  who  said  that  the  paper  had 
added  a  new  chapter  to  Huguenot  history.  Too  little  attention 
had  been  paid  to  Huguenot  names  and  he  welcomed  the  information 
about  this  most  illustrious  name,  which  had  hitherto  been  inade- 
quately represented  in  the  Society's  publications  and  in  Huguenot 
literature  generally.  The  connection  of  Huguenots  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  sufficiently  realised,  and 
another  point  of  great  interest  in  the  paper  was  the  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Huguenot  Governor  of  Virginia  to  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  also  spoke  of 
the  significance  of  Huguenot  names,  and  recalled  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  small  village  in  Devonshire  where  he  lived  ten  out  of 
the  twelve  names  of  the  inhabitants  were  French  in  origin.  The 
President  suggested  that  a  variation  in  spelling  of  the  name  of 
Fauquier  and  a  personal  connection  with  the  family  might  be  found 
in  Margret  Faquier,  at  one  time  guardian  to  the  children  of  Peter 
Eomilly.  The  lecturer  replied  briefly,  and  thought  it  most  likely 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  these  families. 
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huguenot  Settlements  in  j&ovti)  amenta 

By  R.  A.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

Of  the  earliest  attempt  to  form  a  Huguenot  colony  in  the 
Americas  I  do  not  intend  to  say  very  much.  This  is  partly 
because  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lart,1  and 
partly  because  the  first  colony  was  not  in  North  America. 

I  will  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  brief  statement. 
The  first  attempt,  then,  was  that  inspired  by  Gaspard  de  Coligny 
in  1555,  with  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  French  trade 
and  of  founding  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants.  The 
objective  was  Brazil,  and  the  leader  of  the  expedition  was  one 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  after  pro- 
fessing the  most  devout  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion, 
proved  a  recreant,  and  returned  to  France  about  1558,  leaving 
his  colony  to  be  overpowered  by  the  Portuguese  two  years  later. 

Coligny,  however,  refused  to  be  discouraged,  and  in  1562 
a  new  expedition  set  sail  from  Havre  under  the  charge  of  Jean 
Kibaut,  an  experienced  officer  of  the  Eeformed  party.  They 
took  a  more  northerly  course,  viz.  towards  the  coasts  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,  where  they  reached  an  estuary  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Port  Koyal,  a  name  which  it  still  retains  to-day. 
After  building  a  fort  called  La  Caroline  the  colonists  met  with 
the  most  terrible  fate,  being  eventually  massacred  in  1565  with 
fearful  cruelty  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  leader  said  he  treated 
them  thus  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  think  that  the  crime  was  avenged  two  years  later 
by  a  gallant  Frenchman,  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  who,  though 
not  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  could  not  rest  while  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  cried  for  vengeance.  Selling  his  patrimony,  he 
equipped  three  vessels,  sailed  for  Florida,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards 

1  Sec,  Proceedings  Hug.  Hoc.  vol.  ix,  No.  1,  p.  19.  See  also  Presidential 
Address  by  Mr.  G.  Ji.  Jieeman,  vol.  xii,  No.  2,  p.  78. 
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and  took  them  prisoners.  He  put  most  of  them  to  death, 
recording  that  he  did  this  '  not  as  unto  Spaniards,  nor  as  unto 
seamen,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers  and  murderers.'  On  his 
return  home  Gourgues  met  with  curses  from  the  Catholics, 
coldness  from  the  King  of  France,  and  a  request  for  his  head 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  next  attempt  at  forming  a  colony  in  America  was  not 
till  1603,  when  Henri  IV  granted  a  commission  to  a  Huguenot 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pierre  du  Gua,  Sieur  de  Monts,  to 
possess  and  settle  that  part  of  North  America  lying  between 
the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Though 
de  Monts  was  a  Huguenot,  the  expedition  was  not  essentially 
composed  of  men  of  that  faith,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
mission  religious  freedom  and  tolerance  were  to  obtain.  The 
heathen  were  to  be  converted  '  to  Christianity,'  '  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  God  and  to  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  and  religion.' 

De  Monts  had  accompanied  a  previous  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  plant  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  while  doing  so  had  been  much  attracted  to  the  peninsula 
known  to-day  as  Nova  Scotia,  but  then  named  by  the  French 
La  Cadie,  or  in  English  Acadia. 

He  set  out  from  Havre  in  March  1604  with  two  vessels 
containing  some  120  persons  of  various  ranks,  some  of  noble 
birth  and  others  of  humble  condition,  some  Huguenots  and 
some  Catholics.  With  them  went  a  Protestant  minister  and  a 
Catholic  priest,  partly  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  settlers  and 
partly  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Among  the  emigrants 
was  the  famous  Samuel  de  Champlain,  possibly,  according  to 
Baird,  a  Protestant  by  birth,  but  who,  if  so,  had  since  conformed 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  Making  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  de 
Monts  reached  what  is  now  Annapolis  Harbour,  which  he  called 
Port  Boyal,  where  a  settlement  was  made  under  Jean  de 
Biencourt,  Baron  de  Poutrincourt.  A  second  establishment  in 
the  island  of  St.  Croix  was  a  failure,  and  resulted  in  the  death 
from  sickness  of  both  the  minister  and  the  priest.  It  appears 
they  had  their  differences  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected. 
In  fact  Champlain  represents  the  natives  as  being  much  scan- 
dalised at  their  disputes  ;  '  one  thing  must  be  remarked,'  he 
observes,  '  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  enterprise,  namely,  that 
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two  conflicting  religions  never  produce  any  great  results  for 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers.  I  have 
seen  the  minister  and  our  cure  righting  with  their  fists,  while 
discussing  their  religious  differences.  I  do  not  know  which  one 
of  the  two  may  have  been  the  braver  and  may  have  dealt  the 
better  blow  ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  minister  used  sometimes 
to  complain  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  that  he  had  been  beaten. 
Thus  it  was  that  they  determined  their  points  of  controversy. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  this  was  a  pleasant  sight. 
The  savages  sided  sometimes  with  the  one  party  and  sometimes 
with  the  other  ;  and  the  French,  mingling  in  the  discussion 
according  to  their  differing  beliefs,  vilified  both  religions 
though  the  Sieur  de  Monts  did  his  best  to  restore  peace  among 
them.' 

Just  as  the  infant  colony  at  Port  Koyal  was  beginning  to 
find  its  feet,  it  was  temporarily  abandoned  in  1607  owing  to 
the  trading  monopolies  of  the  Sieur  being  withdrawn,  on  com- 
plaint made  by  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  who  had  for  years 
been  foremost  in  the  traffic  along  the  American  coast.  Two 
years   later,   however,   Poutrincourt   returned   and  retook 
possession  of  the  place.    In  the  meantime  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
founded  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
origin  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  but  for  many  years  it  was  little 
more  than  a  trading  post.    Until  1G10  there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  religious  liberty,  the  majority  of  the  sailors  and 
traders  being  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  so  that  the  Huguenot 
captains  of  vessels  would  often  require  even  Catholics  to  join 
in  their  worship  and  psalmody.    On  the  death,  however,  of 
Henri  IV  in  1610,  things  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The 
Sieur  de  Monts  returned  to  France,  to  his  native  town  of 
Pons  in  Saintonge,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor. 
Pons  was  one  of  the  strong  places  secured  to  the  Protestants 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  was  in  direful  need  of  a  garrison. 
The  Sieur,  wanting  money  for  this  purpose,  sold  his  rights  in 
New  Franco  to  a  certain  Antoinette  do  Pons,  marquise  do 
Guercheville,  who  was  not  only  an  intense  devotee  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  but  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  is  sad  to  have  to  add  that  although  tho  garrison  of  Pons 
w;is  strengthened  for  the  time  being,  yet  the  fortifications  were 
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dismantled  in  1G21  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII.  Meanwhile 
the  title  to  the  proprietorship  of  half  a  continent  had  passed 
to  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  expedition  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Jesuits  sailed 
for  Acadia  in  1611,  but  met  with  disaster  at  the  hands  of  an 
English  freebooter,  Samuel  Argall,  afterwards  deputy-governor 
of  Virginia,  who  seized  the  French  vessels,  and  then,  guided, 
it  has  been  said,  by  one  of  the  Jesuits  out  of  spite  against  the 
Huguenots,  proceeded  to  Port  Eoyal  and  laid  it  in  ashes. 
Acadia  was,  however,  lost  to  the  Jesuits,  who  then  had  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  Canada,  but  owing  to  the  great 
Huguenot  preponderance  in  the  industry  and  marine  of  France, 
it  was  not  yet  convenient  or  possible  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Colonies. 

The  next  great  figure  on  the  scene  is  Guillaume  de  Caen, 
Sieur  de  la  Mothe,  a  Huguenot  of  Dieppe,  who  became  head 
of  a  company  of  merchants  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Canada.  The  company  met  with 
great  prosperity,  and  Caen  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet 
created  for  the  service,  with  the  title  of  General  of  the  Fleet 
of  New  France.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  monopoly  was 
the  transport  and  maintenance  of  six  Franciscan  friars.  The 
two  faiths  seem  to  have  got  on  comfortably  for  a  time  until 
three  Jesuits  appeared  who  soon  set  parties  by  the  ears,  com- 
plaining that  Caen  assembled  the  Huguenot  sailors  regularly 
at  Quebec  for  prayer  and  psalmody,  and  that  even  Komanists 
were  forced  to  attend.  The  Jesuits  particularly  disliked  the 
singing,  their  own  rules  exempting  them  from  the  usual  Catholic 
chants.  4  They  do  not  sing,'  said  their  enemies  ;  '  birds  of 
prey  never  do.'  In  the  end,  after  threats  of  mutiny  from  the 
Huguenots,  a  compromise  was  arranged  :  '  it  was  agreed,' 
says  Champlain,  '  that  they  might  meet  to  pray,  but  should 
not  sing  psalms.  A  bad  bargain,  yet  it  was  the  best  we  could 
do.' 

A  change,  however,  was  soon  to  take  place.  In  1626  or 
1627  the  trade  monopoly  was  taken  away  from  Caen  and 
given  to  a  new  Company— that  of  New  France — at  the  head 
of  which  was  Cardinal  Eichelieu.  The  new  Company  bound 
itself  to  carry  emigrants  to  the  New  World,  but  all  were  to 
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profess  the  Catholic  faith.  A  diversion,  however,  now  occurred. 
England  had  declared  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  sent  a  fleet — very  unsuccessfully  as  it  turned  out — for 
the  relief  of  La  Eochelle.  Greater  success  attended  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  patentee  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir 
William  Alexander,  and  under  the  command  of  David  Kirke, 
a  refugee  from  Dieppe.  Acadia  was  an  easy  prey,  and  in  1629, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  Quebec  also  surrendered,  with  the  rest 
of  the  French  colony  then  under  Champlain's  care.  David 
Kirke  sailed  to  Plymouth,  taking  Champlain  with  him.  The 
latter  posted  from  Plymouth  to  London,  and  saw  the  French 
ambassador,  who  persuaded  Charles  I  to  promise  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  peace  recently  made  with  France,  New  France 
should  revert  to  the  French  King.  It  is  said  that  Charles 
needed  money,  and  still  owed  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  so  gave  back  Quebec  and  Port  Eoyal 
to  cancel  the  debt. 

Thus  in  May  1633  Champlain  once  more  took  possession 
of  Quebec.  From  this  time  on  it  may  be  said  that  New  France 
was  closed  to  the  Huguenot  colonist,  although  Huguenot 
merchants  were  still  permitted  to  trade.  Thus  disappeared 
the  last  chance  that  a  New  France  might  arise  in  America, 
where  freedom  of  conscience  would  be  permitted,  and  whither 
the  great  stream  of  Huguenot  refugees  might  have  been  directed, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  built  up,  under 
the  fleur-de-lis,  a  New  France,  instead  of  being  driven  out  of 
their  country  and  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  English  settlements.  The  course  of  history  on  the 
continent  of  America,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  world,  was 
largely  determined  by  this  short-sighted  policy  of  Eichelieu. 

Apart  from  Canada,  it  was  perhaps  still  possible  for 
Huguenots  to  live  in  Acadia,  where  the  French  control  was 
less  strict.  As  late  as  1671  we  find  60  persons  going  from 
La  liochelleand  its  vicinity  to  Port  Eoyal,  many  of  whom  may 
well  have  been  Protestants.  Among  the  names  of  Acadian 
families  of  the  Huguenot  faith  I  may  remark  are  those  of 
Briand  and  Clemenceau,  famous  in  other  fields  to-day.  Acadia 
was  finally  surrendered  to  England  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713. 
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We  may  note  the  drastic  measures  taken  after  the  Eevo- 
cation  to  extirpate  any  remnant  of  the  Huguenot  faith  in 
Canada.  In  1686  the  principal  French  merchant  in  Canada 
was  a  Huguenot  named  Bernon.  '  It  is  a  pity,'  writes  the 
French  Governor,  '  he  cannot  be  converted.  As  he  is  a 
Huguenot,  the  bishop  wants  me  to  order  him  home  this 
autumn,  which  I  have  done,  though  he  carries  on  a  large 
business,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  remains  due  to  him  here.' 

Again  in  1689  we  find  a  letter  from  Louvois  to  the  Sieur 
Parat  with  regard  to  the  Huguenots  in  Placentia,  a  small 
French  colony  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  '  The 
King  has  approved  of  the  course  you  have  taken  in  the  case 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Sieur  Pasteur,  in  sending  her  to  the 
nuns  of  Quebec,  and  his  Majesty  gives  you  liberty  to  compel 
the  new  converts,  whose  conduct  is  not  sufficiently  exact,  to 
send  their  daughters  thither,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  may  be  kept  there  until  an  opportunity 
may  be  found  to  marry  them  to  good  Catholics.  You  will, 
however,  be  careful  to  proceed  cautiously  in  this  matter,  lest 
these  efforts  should  alarm  the  new  converts,  and  drive  them 
to  the  resort  of  escaping  to  the  English.' 

Having  seen  the  last  of  the  hopes  of  forming  a  colony  under 
the  French  flag  where  Huguenots  could  freely  practise  their 
religion,  we  can  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  various  streams 
of  French  Protestants  who  sought  a  refuge  under  alien  flags  in 
North  America. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  from  Delft  in  1620,  there 
were  two  Frenchmen  in  the  Speedwell,  Molines  (corrupted  to 
'  Mullins  ')  with  his  daughter  Priscilla,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
John  Alden,  and  Philip  Delanoy.  In  the  following  year 
Jesse  de  Forest  petitioned  the  British  envoy  at  the  Hague, 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  that  some  forty  families,  Walloons  and 
French,  all  of  the  reformed  religion,  might  go  and  form  a  colony 
under  the  English  flag  in  Virginia— then  understood  as  covering 
most  of  North  America,  south  of  Canada,  but  his  request  was 
not  granted.  Jesse  de  Forest  accordingly  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  just  formed,  who  speedily 
consented,  with  the  result  that  in  May  1623  the  ship  New 
Netherland  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island.    Unfortunately  no 
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list  of  the  names  of  these  emigrants  survives,  except  those  of 
Georges  de  Eapalie  and  Catalina  Trico  ;  but  it  is  permissible 
to  suppose  that  they  were  largely  the  same  as  those  who  had 
petitioned  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton  in  1621,  of  whom  a  complete 
list  exists.  Chief  among  these  would  have  been  Jesse  cle 
Forest,  who  died  three  years  later,  and  whose  daughter  married 
Jean  de  la  Montagne,  a  Huguenot  physician,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  also  of  the  party. 

Another  Walloon  name  that  emerges  now  is  that  of  Peter 
Minuit,  the  second  director  of  New  Amsterdam,  holding  office 
from  1626  to  1632.  During  that  time  the  first  minister  of 
religion,  a  clergyman  of  the  Keformed  Church  of  Holland,  came 
to  New  Amsterdam  and  instituted  services  both  for  the  French 
and  Dutch  inhabitants.  Of  the  Walloons,  the  pastor  says  '  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  them  in  the  French  language 
and  according  to  the  French  mode,  with  a  preceding  discourse, 
which  I  had  before  me  in  writing,  as  I  could  not  trust  myself 
extemporaneously. ' 

In  1646  Petrus  Stuyvesant  was  appointed  director-general 
of  the  colony.  He  had  married  in  Holland  Judith  Bayard, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  Protestant  clergyman,  and  he  was 
accompanied  to  America  by  his  widowed  sister,  who  had 
married  Samuel  Bayard,  the  son  of  the  refugee.  Small  bodies 
of  French  emigrants  continued  to  arrive,  including  Isaac 
Bethlo,  from  Calais,  who  came  in  1652  and  gave  his  name  to 
Bedloe's  Island  in  the  harbour  of  New  York.  As  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  French  Protestants  grew,  more  and  more  colonists 
reached  New  England,  and  valuable  ones  too.  [It  is  said  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  tradesmen  in  France  were  of  the 
reformed  religion.]  A  new  strain  of  emigration  appeared  in 
1657  in  the  Waldenses,  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who 
turned  their  attention  to  Delaware.  In  1660  came  more 
French,  this  time  via  the  Palatinate,  where  they  had  previously 
taken  refuge.  Under  Louis  du  Bois  they  settled  at  Wiltwyck 
(afterwards  Kingston)  or  Esopus  Creek,  and  afterwards  at  New 
Paltz,  named  in  memory  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Palatinate. 
Roughly  this  brings  us  down  to  1664,  when  New  Nethorland 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  received  the  name  of 
New  York. 
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Meanwhile  we  must  turn  aside  from  America  and  give  a 
few  moments  to  the  West  Indies,  especially  the  then  French 
islands  of  St.  Christopher,  Guadeloupe,  and  of  Martinique, 
where  French  Protestants  were  treated  with  toleration  for  half 
a  century  before  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  As 
usual  they  were  noted  for  their  commercial  qualities.  '  Who- 
ever knows,'  writes  a  historian  of  the  Antilles, '  the  merchants  of 
the  Pretended  Eeformed  Keligion,  knows  that  commerce  has 
no  better  and  more  faithful  agents.'  With  the  Eevocation  a 
new  era  set  in,  and  in  obedience  to  edicts  from  France,  the 
Protestants  were  subjected  to  much  persecution,  with  the 
result  that  many  escaped  to  the  American  colonies,  and  thus 
added  to  the  French  population  there.  Further,  many  Pro- 
testants in  France  were  transported  by  way  of  punishment  to 
the  French  West  Indies,  where  they  were  held  practically  as 
slaves.  But  as  time  went  on,  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  either  to  islands  in  English 
occupation  or  to  America. 

With  the  Kevocation,  the  tide  of  Frenchmen  escaping  to 
America  naturally  increased  largely.  From  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Kochelle  came  the  well-known  families  of  Bernon,  Jay, 
Manigault,  Baudouin  (Baudoin),  Faneuil,  Sigourney,  Laurent, 
Chastaignier,  Papin,  Allaire,  L'Hommedieu,  and  Ayrault. 

Many  of  these  Huguenots  reached  America  by  way  of 
England,  where  soon  after  1685,  if  not  before,  numbers  of 
Huguenots  were  to  be  found  in  towns  like  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  London.  American  agencies  sprang  up 
eager  to  secure  French  colonists,  whether  for  Massachusetts  or 
Pennsylvania,  for  Virginia  or  South  Carolina.  In  the  year 
1700,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
foreign  Protestants  being  assisted  to  America  out  of  the 
Boyal  Bounty,  seven  hundred  of  whom  made  for  Virginia, 
where  they  formed  a  settlement  on  the  James  Biver  known  as 
Manakintown. 

Boston,  or  '  Baston,'  as  it  is  often  spelt  in  French  letters, 
attracted  a  great  number  of  colonists,  largely  because  its 
harbour  was  so  well  known  to  the  seaports  of  western  France, 
especially  La  Bochelle.  By  1688  the  families  of  Bernon, 
Baudouin,  Cazneau,  Sigourney,  Faneuil,  and  Allaire  were  all 
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represented  in  Boston,  using  the  Latin  schoolhouse,  School 
Street  (between  Tremont  and  Washington  Streets),  till  1715, 
when  they  built  a  church  in  the  same  street,  the  first  pastor 
being  Laurentius  Van  den  Bosch,  or  Laurent  du  Bois,  who  had 
conformed  to  the  English  Church  while  sojourning  in  Eng- 
land. Among  his  successors  was  the  much  esteemed  Pierre 
Daille  (1696-1715),  who  had  been  a  professor  in  the  great 
Protestant  academy  of  Saumur,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
four  Protestant  colleges  in  France.  His  successor,  Andre  Le 
Mercier,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  ministered  from  1715 
to  1748,  by  which  time  the  numbers  of  the  worshippers  in  the 
French  church  had  dwindled  perceptibly.  In  the  words  of 
Baird  '  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  at  hand,  a 
period  which  may  be  called  the  dead-line  of  the  refugee  con- 
gregations in  this  land.  Few  of  them  lived  to  cross  it  and 
fewer  still  retained  the  French  language  beyond  it.'  The 
rising  generation  was  naturally  inclined  to  frequent  the 
American  churches.  Thus  in  1748  the  French  church  of 
Boston  ceased  to  exist  :  the  building  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  Congregational  Society,  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  always 
to  be  used  for  Protestant  purposes  :  nevertheless,  in  1788  it 
was  sold  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  Mass  said  within  its  walls. 

Most  prosperous  of  all  the  French  colonists  at  Boston  were 
the  Faneuil  family.  Andre  Faneuil  had  built  himself  a  lordly 
house  on  Tremont  Street  as  early  as  1711,  and,  dying  in  1737, 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Faneuil,  an  energetic  merchant  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen.  The  public  market-place  constructed 
by  him  and  presented  by  him  to  the  town  was  known  as 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  large  upper  room 
was  used  as  a  town  meeting-place  in  the  Bevolutionary  times, 
the  Hall  became  famous  as  the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

Another  name  to  become  notable  was  that  of  Bowdoin. 
James,  son  of  Pierre  Baudouin,  became  one  of  the  first  mer- 
chants in  Boston.  His  son  James  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts after  the  Bevolution,  and  gave  his  name  to  Bowdoin 
College  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Massachusetts). 

John  Paul  Mascarene  is  another  famous  Huguenot  name,  its 
holder  becoming  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  dying  in  1760. 
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Of  other  particular  incidents  in  the  Huguenot  settlements  of 
America,  as  narrated  by  Dr.  Baird,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Oxford  settlement  in  the  Nipmuck  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Massachusetts.  Hither  travelled  on  a  journey  of  three  days  or 
more  a  band  of  Huguenot  settlers,  under  their  pastor,  one 
Daniel  Bondet,  in  1687.  Chief  among  the  settlers  was  Isaac 
Bertrand  du  Tuffeau,  agent  and  forerunner  of  Gabriel  Bernon, 
the  wealthy  and  enterprising  Huguenot  from  La  Eochelle,  in 
whom  the  property  was  vested.  A  temple  with  an  adjacent 
cemetery,  and  a  fort,  soon  became  part  of  the  settlement,  which 
included  such  Huguenot  names  as  Sigourney,  Alard,  Baudouin, 
Grignon,  and  Bureau  in  its  little  community  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  persons.  Trouble,  however,  arose  in  1694  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  who  carried  off  two  of  the  Alard  children, 
after  murdering  a  third,  and  two  years  later  a  further  raid 
resulted  in  the  abandoning  of  the  colony,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  sought  refuge  in  Boston.  Some  eight  or  ten  families 
returned  to  Oxford  in  1699,  when  times  seemed  more  peaceful, 
but  left  again,  and  finally  this  time,  in  1704,  when  threatened 
once  more  with  Indian  attacks.  Such  was  the  end  of  Oxford  as 
a  Huguenot  settlement. 

Scarcely  more  successful  was  the  attempt  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  French  Protestant  families  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
Narragansett  country  in  1686,  in  the  territory  now  covered  by 
the  state  of  Bhode  Island.  A  site  was  procured  on  what  is  now 
the  town  of  East  Greenwich — still  known  locally  as  '  French- 
town,'  and  seemed  to  have  every  chance  of  flourishing.  Ezekiel 
Carre,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Be,  was  the  pastor,  and  Pierre 
Ayrault,  from  Angers,  the  physician,  while  Pierre  Berthon  de 
Marigny,  from  Chatellerault  in  Poitou,  was  one  of  its  leaders. 
Orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens  soon  sprang  up.  Some  of  the 
people  of  Boston  are  said  to  have  declared  that  the  wine  was  as 
good  as  Bordeaux  claret.  The  planting  of  mulberry  trees  was 
contemplated  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  But  everything 
came  to  naught,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  real  ownership  of 
the  land,  to  which  the  neighbouring  planters  of  Kingstown  and 
East  Greenwich  pleaded  a  prior  claim,  and  pressed  it  by  violent 
seizure  and  invasion  of  the  Frenchmen's  property.  Thus  by  the 
summer  of  1691  all  the  French  families  had  left  except  two  or 
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three.  Ayrault  was  one  of  those  who  stayed  ;  Moise  le  Moine 
was  another,  and  his  farm  has  remained  in  possession  of  his 
descendants  ever  since,  though  the  name  has  been  corrupted 
first  to  Money,  and  then  to  Mawney.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
majority  went  to  New  York,  others  to  Boston,  Milford,  New 
Kochelle,  and  four  to  South  Carolina. 

A  short  space  may  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  French 
church  in  New  York.  Uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  first 
minister,  who  may  have  been  either  Carpentier  or  Ezekiel  Carre, 
but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Kev.  Pierre  Daille,  of  whom 
we  have  already  heard,  arrived  in  1682  and  at  once  applied 
himself  to  organising  French  churches  throughout  the  province 
of  New  York.  In  New  York  town  the  services  were  held  in  the 
Dutch  church  in  the  fort,  in  the  interval  between  the  Dutch 
service  in  the  morning  and  the  Church  of  England  service  in  the 
afternoon.  In  1688,  however,  the  Eev.  Pierre  Peiret,  a  refugee 
from  Foix,  in  south  France,  erected  a  church  in  Petty  Coat  Lane  ; 
nowadays  covered  by  the  Produce  Exchange.  Daille  accepted 
a  call  from  Boston  in  1696,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Peiret,  and 
the  church  proving  too  small,  a  new  one  was  built  in  1704  in 
King's,  afterwards  Pine  Street,  which  lasted  till  1831.  M.  Peiret 
died  in  1704,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  M.  Laborie  came  the  long 
ministry  of  Louis  Kou  from  1710  till  1750,  by  which  time  the 
congregation  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  partly  owing  to 
dissensions  and  partly  owing  to  a  natural  drifting  away  to 
English-speaking  churches.  Thus  De  Lancey,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  had  become  a  sidesman  at  Trinity  Church. 
The  next  minister  was  a  Mr.  Carle,  who  stayed  on  till  1763,  when 
he  resigned,  largely  because  the  church  declined  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Great  trouble  arose  in  filling  Mr.  Carle's 
place,  and  a  split  occurred  in  the  Consistory,  one  party  forcibly 
occupying  the  church  and  pulpit.  Eventually  the  church  was 
closed  in  1776,  used  in  1780  to  hold  Ordnance  stores,  and  not 
opened  again  till  1796.  A  new  pastor  was  then  found  in  a 
M.  Albert,  from  Lausanne,  and  in  1802  the  society  conformed  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  This  caused  it  to  be  necessary 
to  make  a  French  translation  of  the  American  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  1803  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Albert  was  ordained  deacon,  and  the  church 
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became  known  as  the  French  Church  of  the  Saint  Esprit.  In 
1834  the  church  was  removed  to  Franklin  Street,  and  again  in 
1863  to  West  Twenty-second  Street. 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  Huguenots  of  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  whom  were  included  in  the  large  German  element  that 
came  to  that  colony,  having  originally  fled  from  France  to 
Germany  :  nor  of  the  Huguenots  in  Virginia,  beyond  a  mention 
of  those  who  came  in  1690  and  occupied  the  settlement  known 
as  Manakintown,  on  the  James  Eiver  about  20  miles  above 
Eichmond,  and  were  joined  in  1700  by  about  500  more  under  the 
lead  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Muce. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  more  important  element  that  came  to 
South  Carolina.  The  name  Carolina  seems  to  have  had  some 
particular  attraction  for  the  Huguenots— perhaps  due  to  the 
old  fort  of  La  Caroline  founded  by  the  earlier  colony  of  1564. 
At  any  rate  it  is  said  that  pamphlets  describing  the  country  in 
glowing  language  had  been  circulated  in  France,  so  that  after 
1685  many  of  those  who  fled  to  England  were  intent  on  reaching 
the  sunny  clime  of  whose  beauties  they  had  already  heard. 

The  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  founded  in  1670  by  a 
body  of  Englishmen,  among  "whose  number  there  may  have 
been  a  few  Frenchman.  At  any  rate  in  1680  a  hundred  or  more 
Huguenots  arrived  in  two  English  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Richmond,  but  many  more  arrived  after  the  Eevo- 
cation— over  1000,  it  is  said,  in  1686— forming  five  settlements 
in  all :  (1)  in  Charlestown,  (2)  on  the  eastern  branch  of  Cooper 
Eiver,  known  as  the  Orange  quarter,  (3)  on  the  Santee  Eiver, 
(4)  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley,  (5)  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James',  Goose  Creek. 

Each  of  these  settlements  had  its  own  French  Protestant 
church,  but  the  only  one  that  now  remains  is  the  Charlestown 
one,  founded  in  1681-2,  which  indeed  is  the  only  Huguenot 
church  now  in  America,  being  the  fourth  successive  one  upon  the 
same  site.   Its  services,  however,  since  1 828  have  been  in  English. 

The  Santee  and  Cooper  Eiver  settlements  were  soon 
abandoned  as  unhealthy,  but  in  course  of  time  two  new  settle- 
ments were  formed,  one  in  1732  under  the  lead  of  a  certain 
Peter  Pury,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  at  a  spot 
long  known  as  Purysburg  ;  this  was  largely  Swiss,  and  the  other, 
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which  came  to  seek  an  asylum  from  persecution  in  France,  as 
late  as  1764,  under  the  Kev.  John  Louis  Sibert,  at  a  place  still 
known  as  Bordeaux.  With  the  latter,  who  numbered  about 
200,  came  a  certain  Stephen  Thomas,  aged  14,  from  a  village  in 
La  Bordogne,  who  lived  on  at  Charlestown  till  the  year  1839, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  88,  and  who  perhaps  deserves  the  title 
of  the  '  Last  of  the  Huguenots.' 

The  French  emigrants  seem  quickly  to  have  prospered,  as 
elsewhere,  in  South  Carolina,  although  some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  whether  they  were  not  at  first  looked  on  askance 
by  the  English.  At  any  rate,  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Bevolutionary  war  the  French  element  had  become  a  large 
and  integral  part  of  the  province. 

Among  the  famous  names  of  Huguenots  are  those  of  Henry 
Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777  ;  Francis 
Marion  (known  as  the  '  swamp-fox '  of  the  Bevolutionary  war), 
and  Isaac  Huger,  both  Generals  on  the  American  side  in  the 
Bevolutionary  War  ;  J.  B.  Poinsett,  secretary  of  war  in  the 
President  Van  Buren's  cabinet,  but  perhaps  more  famous  for 
having  given  his  name  to  a  flower  known  as  Poinsettia,  a  hardy 
plant  with  large  scarlet  leaves. 

Five  counties  of  the  state  owe  their  names  to  the  French 
element,  viz.  Abbeville,  Beaufort,  Horry,  Laurens,  and  Marion, 
and  in  addition  many  of  the  streets  in  Charlestown,  e.g.  de 
Beaufain,  Mazyck,  and  Guignard. 

Other  well-known  names  in  South  Carolina  are  those  of 
Manigault,  Legare,  De  Saussure,  Gaillard,  Bavenel,  Bacot, 
Porcher,  Prioleau,  Gourdin,  Meynardie,  Neufville,  Trapier,  and 
Grimke. 

A  notable  member  of  the  Legare  family  was  Solomon,  who 
left  France  in  1685  and  survived  till  1760,  when  he  died, 
aged  97. 

One  or  two  questions  may  suggest  themselves  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  Huguenots.  In  the  first  place,  did  their  French 
extraction  subject  them  to  any  suspicions  during  the  colonial 
wars  waged  against  France  ?  Secondly,  when  the  Bevolu- 
tionary war  came  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  on 
which  side  were  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
mainly  to  be  found — on  the  Bevolutionary  or  the  Loyalist  ? 
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The  first  question  is  perhaps  more  easily  answered  than  the 
second.  The  early  Huguenots  in  British  America  did  not 
entirely  escape  suspicions  on  their  loyalty  to  England.  And 
to  those  of  us  who  remember  the  suspicions  that  fell  on  many 
naturalised  Germans  in  the  late  war  this  need  cause  no  great 
surprise. 

Thus,  when  war  was  impending  between  England  and  France 
in  1689,  the  numbers  of  French  people  in  New  England,  though 
professing  to  be  Protestants  and  refugees  from  France,  caused 
anxiety  in  English  minds.  The  Jesuits  were  supposed  to  have 
their  spies  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Consequently  in  1692  we 
find  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  proposing  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  that  they  should  impose  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  on  all  the  French 
residents,  and  that  a  search  should  be  made  for  powder  and 
arms  among  them.  The  French  naturally  protested  against 
such  treatment,  and  it  seems  were  joined  in  their  protests  by 
the  more  orderly  and  intelligent  among  the  English. 

Again  we  find  Lord  Bellomont  writing  home  in  1698  :  '  I 
must  acquaint  your  Lordships  that  the  French  are  very  fractious 
and  their  number  considerable  ;  how  safe  it  is  for  this  Province, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  key  to  all  the  rest  upon  the  continent 
and  the  chief  frontier  towards  Canada,  to  encourage  them,  I 
submit  to  your  Lordships'  judgment.  At  the  last  election  they 
ran  in  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and  have  been  since  so  insolent 
as  to  boast  they  had  turned  the  scale  and  could  balance  'the 
interests  as  they  pleased.' 

Again  in  1706  a  certain  Morris  Newenhuysen,  captain  of 
a  sloop,  pretended  to  have  found  on  board  during  a  voyage 
some  letters  written  in  French  and  directed  to  France  under 
cover  to  persons  in  England,  saying  that  if  the  French  squadron 
which  took  Nevis  had  come  to  New  York,  they  would  have  met 
with  less  resistance.  He  stated  that  the  letter,  not  signed,  had 
seemed  to  him  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Faneuil,  but  he 
had  been  forced  to  throw  it  overboard  on  being  taken  by  a 
French  privateer.  The  French  residents  at  once  formed  a 
Committee,  and  petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  full  enquiry. 
This  was  granted,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  exoneration  of  the 
refugees. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Huguenots  in  South 
Carolina  in  1697,  after  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  turning  their 
eyes  to  their  French  compatriots  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Louisiana.  A  memorial  was  signed  by  400  families  begging 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  for  permission  to  settle  there, 
stipulating  only  for  liberty  of  conscience.  His  refusal 
destroyed  their  last  hope,  and  they  settled  down  as  loyal 
members  of  their  adopted  country. 

Possibly  this  action  of  the  Huguenots  in  turning  to  Louisiana 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  in  1694-5  so  great  was  the 
antipathy  of  the  English  settlers  to  the  French  refugees,  that 
they  insisted  on  their  total  exclusion  from  a  voice  in  the  Legis- 
lature— and  this  although  the  Lords  Proprietors  had  directed 
in  1691-2  that  the  Huguenots  should  have  equal  rights  with  the 
English  and  representation  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  by  six 
members  chosen  by  themselves. 

In  1696-7  an  Act  was  passed  making  aliens  who  petitioned 
free  of  the  province,  but  saying  nothing  as  to  their  right  to  vote. 
In  1704  the  Church  of  England  became  established  in  the  colony, 
and  no  doubt  this  caused  many  of  the  French  to  conform. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  French  did  not  always 
feel  very  secure  in  New  England  owing  to  the  proximity  of  their 
countrymen  in  Canada.  In  1689  the  Comte  de  Frontenac 
was  contemplating  the  reduction  of  New  York,  and  had  received 
instructions  to  send  back  to  France  any  refugees  he  might  find 
there.  We  find  Pierre  Eeverdy  writing  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  '  There  are  200  French  families  about  New  York, 
which  will  be  put  to  torture  if  the  French  take  it.' 

On  the  second  question,  which  side  did  the  majority  of  the 
descendants  of  these  Huguenots  take  in  the  Eevolutionary 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  just  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  colonists  really  supported 
the  Bevolution.  Mr.  Beeman  says  in  his  paper  that  the  French 
element  very  largely  sided  with  the  colonists,  and  I  should 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  him.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Huguenot  strain  was  particularly  strong 
in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and  it  is 
generally  computed  that  in  each  of  these  the  Loyalists  were  in 
a  majority.    This  majority  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  the  towns  of  New  York  and  Charleston  were 
long  held  by  the  English,  and  as  a  result  the  waverers  were  apt 
to  take  the  English  side.  I  have  already  given  the  names  of 
some  of  them  who  distinguished  themselves  on  the  revolu- 
tionary or  patriot  side.  But  I  may  also  mention  that  among 
the  list  given  by  Sabine  in  his  '  American  Loyalists '  are  to  be 
found  such  names  as  Allaire,  Bayard,  Cabot,  De  Forest,  De 
Lancey,  De  Peyster,  Dumaresque,  Dupont,  Gaillard,  Porcher, 
and  even  Faneuil,  the  last  of  whom  was  one  of  the  consignees  of 
the  tea  destroyed  in  Boston  harbour  in  1773. 

One  little  side-light  to  prove  how  thoroughly  the  Huguenot 
families  had  become  united  with  the  English  tradition  may  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  they  sent  their  sons  back  to  England  to 
be  educated.  That  the  English  in  America  should  have  done 
this,  when  they  could  afford  it,  is  not  surprising.  In  the  first 
place  they  still  looked  on  England  as  '  home  ' — just  as  Thackeray 
has  depicted  the  Warringtons  coming  to  England  in  his  '  The 
Virginians  ' — and  in  the  second  place  the  American  colonies 
were  practically  devoid  of  public  schools.  Thus  we  find  scions 
of  the  richer  families  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina  taking  passage  home  in  their  fathers'  vessels  that 
were  bringing  a  cargo  of  tobacco  to  England,  and  seeking  their 
education  at  Eton  or  Westminster,  followed  by  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  finishing  up  with  admission  to  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  a  call  to  the  Bar.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
susprising  to  find  members  of  the  Huguenot  families — to  whom 
England  can  hardly  have  seemed  '  home  ' — except  perhaps  in 
a  spiritual  sense — doing  the  same.  But  at  Eton  we  find  the 
names  of  Stephen  De  Lancey  from  New  York  in  1761,  of  Paul 
Trapier  in  1763  from  South  Carolina,  and  Francis  Huger  of 
South  Carolina  in  1767.  The  two  latter  went  on  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Trapier  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  De  Lancey  became  a  Loyalist,  but  Trapier  and 
Huger  both  fought  in  the  Continental  armies. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  was  organised  in  New 
York  City  on  May  29, 1883,  with  a  general  committee  of  eighteen 
members,  and  two  from  each  of  the  original  Huguenot  settle- 
ments in  America,  fourteen  in  number,  viz.  New  York  City. 
Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  Kochelle,  New  Paltz,  Boston 
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New  Oxford,  Narragansett,  Maine,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  founded  on 
February  19,  1885,  with  a  view  to  celebrating  the  bicentenary 
of  the  Eevocation. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  South  Carolina  Society  of 
Charleston  was  founded  in  1736  by  certain  Huguenot  immi- 
grants. The  individuals  who  first  composed  the  Society  were 
the  members  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  the  city.  In 
early  days  it  was  called  the  French  Club,  and  its  principal 
purpose  Avas  the  education  of  the  poor  boys  of  the  city.  More 
latterly  it  has  abandoned  that  feature,  and  devoted  its  income 
to  the  relief  of  widows  and  impecunious  members. 

Catalogues  of  names  are  not  more  exhilarating  to  listen  to 
than  the  list  of  ships  in  Homer,  but  a  few  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  names  may  perhaps  be  mentioned.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  we  find,  for  instance,  Jay,  de  Forest,  de  la 
Montagne,  de  Peyster,  Durand,  Dubois,  Depew,  Brokaw 
(Broucard),  De  Lancey,  Gerard  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Pershing, 
Aydelotte,  Pinchot,  Santee,  Le  Fevre,  Ferree  ;  in  Delaware, 
Bayard  and  Dupont  ;  in  New  England,  Sigourney,  Bernon, 
Cabot,  Gillett,  Kevere,  Faneuil,  Dana,  and  Bowdoin  ;  and  in 
Bhode  Island,  Le  Moine  (=  Mawney). 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  must  thank  you 
for  your  patience  in  listening  to  me.  I  can  only  hope  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  I  have  been  able  to  remind  you  of  the  important 
part  that  the  Huguenot  element  played  and  what  a  fine  stock 
they  provided  in  the  building  up  of  the  great  American  nation. 

With  regard  to  my  authorities,  I  cannot  pretend  that  I 
have  had  recourse  to  anything  that  is  not  in  print.  They  are 
first  of  all  Dr.  C.  W.  Baird,  whose  '  History  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America,'  published  in  two  volumes  in  1885, 
still  remains  the  leading  work  on  the  subject.  In  the  second 
place  the  transactions,  or  such  transactions  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see— for  complete  sots  are  not  even  to  bo  found  in  the 
British  Museum — of  the  various  Huguenot  Societies  in  America. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  President 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 
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This  was  supported  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart,  who  referred  further  to  the 
important  settlement  at  Manakintown.  Sir  Robert  Dibdin  added 
his  appreciation  of  the  paper,  and  Sir  Robert  McCall,  in  the  course 
of  an  eloquent  speech,  mentioned  the  memorials  to  the  original 
settlers  in  South  Carolina  to  be  found  in  the  many  Huguenot  names 
perpetuated  in  the  street  names  and  names  of  colleges,  etc.  Hugue- 
not names  were  also  found  in  the  Washington  armies.  Mr.  Wyatt- 
Paine  also  spoke,  and  after  further  remarks  from  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Austen-Leigh  replied  briefly. 
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(fatolt  ire  Cfrarite  jfrmtfafet  tie  OTesftmutsster. 

By  SUSAN  MINET. 

'  Apres  un  pro  jet  avorte  il  y  a  tou  jours  un  autre  qu'on  peut 
mener  a  bout :  ne  desesperons  jamais  !  ' — Dumas. 

The  Westminster  French  Protestant  School  was  established  in 
1747 — the  '  Projet '  of  its  founders  and  an  outline  of  its  story 
will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  (xii,  106) — and  now  that  the 
School  has  been  finally  closed  it  seems  fitting  to  record  its 
history  to  the  end  and  to  explain  the  new  scheme  of  Huguenot 
education  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  advantageously  replace  the 
old  Charity  School. 

For  some  time  past  the  Governors  had  realised  that  the 
need  for  primary  education,  so  pathetically  dwelt  on  by  the 
Founders,  no  longer  existed,  yet  they  were  loath  to  close  the 
School,  but  at  last  this  was  seen  to  be  inevitable  and  was  done 
on  July  18,  1924,  the  matron,  Madame  Flecknoe,  retiring  after 
thirty  years  of  service.  Under  this  able  mistress,  who  spoke 
French  as  perfectly  as  she  did  English,  the  highest  standard 
of  both  book  and  domestic  learning  was  maintained  and  the 
School  was  a  real  home  for  the  girls. 

In  closing  the  School  the  Governors  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Savoy,  this  body  having  decided  that  the  days  of  the  Church's 
usefulness  were  now  equally  past.  The  two  bodies  had  ever 
been  closely  connected,  and  in  1846  they  had  bought  adjacent 
sites  on  which  to  place  their  respective  buildings.  Now  they 
wore  again  associated  in  selling. 

The  School  has  suffered  many  changes.  Originally  it  had 
some  thirty  pupils,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  but  its  resources 
being  insufficient  to  meet  the  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  boys'  school  was  closed.    Now  that  the  girls'  school 
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has  likewise  come  to  an  end  the  Governors  have  evolved  a  new 
scheme  of  Huguenot  education,  which  is  once  again  to  be 
available  both  for  boys  and  girls. 

This  new  '  Projet  '  the  Governors  wish  to  make  known, 
and  therefore  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  scheme  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  29  April  1927. 

'  The  new  title  shall  be  the  Westminster  French  Protestant  School 
Foundation. 

'  The  first  President  and  Governors  shall  be  : 

Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  Baronet,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  J.P., 

President. 
William  Grellier,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Raymond  Louis  Roumieu. 
Arthur  Herve  Browning. 
Susan  Minet. 

Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  F.S.A. 
Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  F.S.A.,  J.P. 
Samuel  Romilly  Roget. 

'  The  income  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  applied  by  the  Governors 
in  either  or  both  of  the  following  ways  : 

'  (1)  In  assisting  qualified  beneficiaries  to  attend  schools, 
universities  or  other  institutions,  or  classes  for  purposes  of  education 
other  than  elementary  by  means  of  Exhibitions. 

'  (2)  In  assisting  qualified  beneficiaries  in  such  maimer  as  the 
Governors  think  fit  (otherwise  than  by  means  of  Exhibitions  as  in 
this  Scheme  provided)  to  prepare  for  or  enter  upon  some  profession, 
trade,  or  calling. 

'  Qualified  beneficiaries  shall  be  boys  or  girls  of  Huguenot  descent 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors,  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 

'  The  Exhibitions  shall  be  of  such  type  and  value  as  the  Governors 
think  fit,  and  may  comprise  payments  in  respect  of  fees  or  by  way 
of  maintenance  allowance.  Any  maintenance  allowance  may,  if  the 
Governors  think  fit,  be  applied  by  them  towards  payments  required 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Exhibitioner  at  the  place  of  education, 
or  in  providing  him  with  travelling  facilities  or  meals. 

'  The  Exhibitions  shall  be  awarded  in  the  result  of  free  and  open 
competition,  either  after  an  examination  or  without  examination, 
and  the  Governors  shall  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
various  candidates  for  an  award,  including  the  extent  of  their 
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financial  needs  and  their  ability  to  profit  by  further  education.  In 
considering  such  ability  the  Governors  may  have  regard  to  the 
result  of  any  examination  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  the 
award,  to  any  public  examination  passed  by  the  candidate,  to  his 
school  record,  and  to  any  report  made  by  the  head  teacher  of  a 
school  which  he  has  attended.' 

Mr.  E.  C.  Ouvry,  Governor  since  1894  and  Secretary  since 
1904,  has  for  technical  reasons  resigned  from  the  former  post 
that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  as  Secretary  under  the  new 
scheme.  To  him  at  2  and  3  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W.  1 , 
all  applications  and  enquiries  concerning  the  Westminster 
French  Protestant  School  Foundation  should  be  sent. 

The  School  funds  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  and  the  income  paid  to  a  School 
account  and  applied  by  the  Governors  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme. 

The  Church  and  Church  site  have  been  sold  with  the  School 
under  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Trustees  by  '  The  French 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Savoy  Act,  1925,'  the 
proceeds  being  invested  and,  with  other  invested  Church  funds, 
transferred  to  the  Official  Trustees,  the  income  being  paid  to 
the  Church  Trustees'  account. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  income  has  to  be  applied  in 
paying  : 

(1)  An  annual  sum  of  £150  to  th§  Pastor  for  the  time  being  of 
the  French  Huguenot  Church  of  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

(2)  An  annual  sum  of  £150  to  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  or  Chapel  of  St.  Julien  or  God's 
House  at  Southampton. 

(3)  An  annual  sum  of  £100  to  the  French  Hospital  at  Victoria 
Park  Road. 

(4)  Any  residue,  after  providing  costs  of  management  of  the 
Trust,  to  the  School  account  for  the  School  scheme. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  School  Governors  will  have 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  their  new  '  Projet  '  not  only 
the  income  arising  from  their  own  endowments,  but  also  a 
residue  from  the  Church  funds  after  the  satisfaction  of  the  main 
objects  to  which  these  are  to  be  applied. 

The  closing  of  the  Church  and  School  seems  a  sad  break 
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in  Huguenot  tradition,  but  we  may  take  comfort  in  remembering 
the  wise  words  of  the  Founders  :  '  qu'on  ne  peut  se  flatter 
qu'une  entreprise  de  cette  nature  puisse  etre  d'abord  amenee 
a  Maturite  ;  comme  d'ailleurs  ceux  qui  l'ont  conceue  sont  fort 
eloignes  de  croire  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  nouvelles  lumieres 
pour  l'avancer  et  pour  la  perfectionner.  .  .  .  '  May  we, 
Governors  of  to-day,  worthily  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
'  famous  men  of  little  shewing  '  and  say,  as  they  did  before  us, 
'  nous  prions  Dieu  de  repandre  sa  Benediction  sur  ce  dessein.' 

Children. 

.  Now  that  the  School  is  closed  the  time  has  come  to  publish 
a  final  list  of  its  children,  to  complete  those  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  (iv,  355  ;  xii,  121).  This,  the 
final  list,  is  compiled  from  the  New  Eegister  of  Girls,  1871- 
1923,  and  from  the  Petition  Forms  of  recent  candidates  ; 
minute  books  and  annual  reports  have  also  been  consulted. 

The  Petition  Forms,  besides  the  particulars  of  the  candidate's 
birth  and  baptism,  give  copies  of  the  parents'  marriage  certifi- 
cate (which  latter  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  publish) 
and  furnish  the  proofs  of  Huguenot  descent.  Though  unfortu- 
nately we  sometimes  only  find  the  note  '  Papers  and  certificates 
satisfactory  and  returned  to  family,'  yet  many  precious  clues 
do  remain.  Some  of  the  candidates  prove  their  descent  through 
relationship  to  inmates  of  the  French  Hospital  (I  note  that  in 
certain  cases  their  family  papers  are  said  to  be  at  the  Hospital). 
Others  state  that -their  relatives  have  been  apprenticed  by  the 
Normandy  or  St.  Onge  Societies,  but  most  claim  admission  as 
of  right  because  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  School.  There  is  a  slight  overlap  between 
this  final  list  and  that  of  Mr.  Beaufort  (iv,  355),  and  in  certain 
cases  they  will  be  found  to  complete  each  other. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a  picture  of  the 
children  who  formed  the  School  in  July  1911.  Their  caps 
and  aprons  recall  for  us  the  mid  18th  century,  and  indeed 
these  Huguenot  maidens  while  possessing  many  modern 
accomplishments  yet  added  to  these  some  touch  of  the  charming 
manners  of  Old  France. 
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GIRLS. 

NoTE.__The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  of  girls  who  were 
never  admitted  to  the  school. 


Adams,  Ethel  May 

D  of  Alfred  Adams  and  Eleanor 
Emily  Taylor.    B.  Sept.  26,  1902. 
Bap.  All  Souls,  Leyton,  Feb.  21, 
1912.    Reg.   July   3,    1912.  Ad. 
April  17,  1913.    Left  July  26,  1917. 
Scott  and  Pottier  connection. 
Allard.    See  Lee. 
Anderson,  Doris  Bessie 

D.  of  James  Anderson  and  Nellie 
Clarke.  B.  Shepherd's  Bush,  Sept. 
30,  1893.  Bap.  Stamford  Brook, 
June,  17,  1894.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1900. 
Ad.  Aug.  27,  1901.  Expelled 
July  9,  1904. 

Child's    maternal  grandmother 
was  Elizabeth  Ann   Clarke,  nee 
Mallandain. 
*Anderson,  Mabel  Agnes 

Sister  of  above.    B.  May  31, 
1895.    Bap.  St.  Mary,  Stamford 
Brook,  Oct.  9,  1898. 
*Angold,  Emily  Eliza 

D.  of  Thomas  Angold  and  Emily 
Higgs.  B.  June  4,  1874.  Bap. 
St.  Peter,  Stepney,  March  27,  1881. 
Reg.  July  7,  1881.  When  elected 
could  not  be  found. 
Aniger,  Lilian  Mary 

D.  of  Edward  Aniger  and  Rachel 
Pack.  B.  Walthamstow  Jan.  14, 
1889.  Bap.  Upwood,  Hants,  July  9, 
1889.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1895.  Ad. 
Feb.  11, 1896.  Withdrawn  May  19, 
1900. 

Annereau,  Alice  (Sic) 

D.  of  James  Annereau  and 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Willsher.  B. 
May  5,  1863.  Bap.  St.  Matthias, 
Bethnal  Green,  Feb.  20,  1870. 
Reg.  June  1,  1871.  Ad.  1873. 
Ran  away  Feb.  28, 1874. 
Annereau,  Alice 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Jan.  29, 
1870.  Bap.  St.  Matthew,  Beth- 
nal Green,  Feb.  20,  1870.  Reg. 
July  11,  1878.  Ad.  Nov.  10,  1879. 
Left  July  1884. 
♦Annereau,  Kate 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Aug.  23, 
1873.  Bap.  St.  James  tho  Croat, 
Bethnal  Green,  Sept.  14,  1873. 
Keg.  Sept,  7,  J  882.  Suragee. 


Annereau,  Emily  Margaret 

D.   of  William  Annereau  and 
Anne    Elizabeth    Southon.  B. 
May   6,    1878.    Bap.    St.  Peter, 
Aldborough  Hatch,  Nov.  24,  1878. 
Reg.  Feb.  7,  1889.    Ad.  July  25, 
1889.    Left  April  7,  1892. 
Annereau.    See  Cockett. 
Archdeacon.    See  Cazaly. 
*  Ardouin,  Alice  Mary  Gabriel 

D.     of    Albert    Ardouin  and 
Elizabeth  O'Brien.    B.  Feb.  21, 
1888.    Bap.    St.    Andrew,  Wells 
Street,  Marylebone,  Jan.  24,  1889. 
Ardouin,  Anne 

D.  of  George  Ardouin  and  Emma 
Evans.  B.  Oct.  14,  1863.  Bap. 
St.  John,  Bethnal  Green,  Sept.  21, 
1873.  Reg.  Oct.  2,  1873.  Ad. 
Nov.  12,  1873.  Left  Feb.  7,  1878. 
Ardouin.  See  Padgham. 
Auvache,  Ellen  Matilda 

D.  of  George  Auvache,  silk 
dresser,  and  Ann  Clements.  B. 
May  11,  1864.  Bap.  St.  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green,  June  5,  1864. 
Reg.  Feb.  4,  1875.  Ad.  May  6, 
1875.  Left  Aug.  2, 1877. 
*Bailey,  Catherine  Eliza. 

D.  of  Richard  Bailey  and  Ruth 
Salter.    B.   Feb.   2,    1871.  Reg. 
Feb.  7,  1878.  Suragee. 
Bailey,  Ruth  Salter 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  May  7, 
1866.    Reg.   June  3,   1875.  Ad. 
March  1877.    Left  Sept.  1880. 
Baker,  Amy  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Charles  Baker  and  Mary 
Sarah  Furby.  B.  June  2,  1878. 
Bap.  St.  John,  Hackney,  July  7, 
1878.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1887.  Ad. 
Aug.  14,  1888.  Left  Dec.  1,  1892. 
*Baker,  Mary  Beatrice 

Sister  of  the  above.    D.  of  Charles 
Baker.    B.  March  27,  1873.  Reg. 
Oct.  6,  1881.  Suragee. 
Balls,  Rose  Alice 

D.  of  Thomas  Alfred  Balls  and 
Rosanna    Caston.    B.    Nov.  25, 

1893.  Bap.  Bethnal  Green  Jan.  14, 

1894.  Reg.  Fob.  7,  1901.  Ad. 
April  17,  1901.  Left  April  15, 
1906. 
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Jean  Bertin  of  Rioux,  Saintonge, 
came  to  England  in  1724.  Rachel 
Bertin  his  daughter  married  James 
Breau  ;  Lydia  Breau  their  daughter 
married  Michel  Ferry  ;  Alice  Ferry 
their  daughter  married  Philip 
Thomas  Balls;  Thomas  Alfred 
Balls  his  son  was  the  father  of 
Rose  Alice  Balls.  Michel  Ferry 
(see  above)  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Ferry.  B.  July  8, 1735,  at  Luneray, 
High  Normandy,  came  to  England 
1759  and  married  in  1702  (sic)  at 
St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  Mary 
Sorel,  born  March  5,  1743,  at 
Frain  (?  Frenes),  Low  Normandy. 
For  these  families  see  the  Registers 
and  Temoignages  of  Threadneedle 
Street. 

Banes.    See  Carey. 

Barrier,  Minnie 

D.  of  Frederick  Barrier  and 
Hannah  Birt.  B.  April  1,  1866. 
Bap.  St.  John,  Waterloo  Rd., 
April  12, 1868.  Reg.  Aug.  6,  1874. 
Ad.  Jan.  14,  1875.  Left  Oct.  7, 
1880. 

Bass.    See  Whalley. 
*Baster,  Nellie 

D.  of  Stephen  Baster  and  Eliza 

Hughes.    B.  Aug.  2,  1863.  Bap. 

St.  James  the  Gt.,  Bethnal  Green, 

June  12,  1870.    Reg.  June  4,  1873. 

Withdrawn. 
Bastien.    See  Matthews. 
Bastine.    See  Hunt. 
Bedier.    See  Lef  ever. 
Beezley,  Celeste. 

D.   of   William    Beezley.  B. 

Feb.  4,  1869.    Reg.  Nov.  7,  1878. 

Ad.  Jan.  1879.    Left  July  1883. 
Bendall.    See  Flint. 
Bennett.    See  Bucquet. 
Bentall.    See  Hedger. 
Bentley.    See  Dent. 
Benwell.    See  Bucquet. 
*Berry,  Gladys  Edith 

D.  of  Alfred  Harold  Berry  and 

Emily  Ada  Healing.    B.  April  4, 

1900.    Bap.   St.  John,  Stamford 

Hill,  April  21,  1901.    Reg.  Oct.  4, 

1906.  Withdrawn, 
de  Granges  connection. 
Bertin.    See  Balls. 
Beton,  Lilah  Eliz.  Hartley 

D.  of  John  Hartley  Beton  and 

Esther  Dillon.    B.  April  10,  1864. 

Bap.  St.  Mary,  Marylebone,  April 


24,    1864.    Reg.   April   4,  1872. 
Left  Sept.  1878. 
Bigmore,  Mary  Ann 

D.  of  Walter  Matthew  Henry 
Bigmore    and    Sarah  Elizabeth 
Grinonneau.    B.    Feb.    2,  1878. 
Bap.    St.    Jude,    Bethnal  Green, 
Sept.  27,  1885.    Reg.  Oct.  1,  1885. 
Ad.  Aug.  1,  1888.    Left  Nov.  24, 
1891. 
Birt.    See  Barrier. 
Blinman.    See  Hedger. 
Board,  Ethel  Bella 

D.  of  Charles  Edward  Board  and 
Charlotte  Walker.  B.  Jan.  1,  1899. 
Bap.  St.  Paul,  Bethnal  Green, 
Jan.  25,  1899.  Reg.  June  7,  1906. 
Ad.  Jan.  8,  1910.  Sent  away 
July  29,  1910. 

'  Child  is  grand- daughter  to 
William  Luke  Walker,  who  was 
grandson  to  Margaret  Woods,  who 
was  grand-daughter  to  M.  Lobbee, 
who  came  from  Champagne  with 
M.  Mancht,  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  religion.' 
*Boddy,  Mary  Ann  Florence 

D.  of  Joseph  William  Boddy  and 
Esther  Cooper.  B.  Nov.  11,  1877. 
Bap.  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
Dec.  2,  1877.  Reg.  Aug.  6,  1885. 
Declined  to  enter. 
Bolton.  See  Quince. 
Bond,  Florence  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Henry  William  Bond  and 
Elizabeth  Hewit.  B.  S.  Hackney, 
July  9,  1882.  Bap.  St.  James, 
West  Ham,  Nov.  18,  1888.  Reg. 
Aug.  1,  1889.  Ad.  Dec.  4,  1891. 
Left  July  25,  1893. 
Botly,  Annie  Elizabeth  Blanche 
Delaforce 

D.  of  Harold  C.  Botly  and  Annie 
Elizabeth  Rose.  B.  Jan.  27,  1912. 
Bap.  St.  Bartholomew,  East  Ham, 
Feb.  16,  1912.  Reg.  June  2,  1920. 
Ad.  Sept.  6,  1920.  Sent  away 
July  23,  1921. 
Botly,  Blanche 

D.  of  Albert  Botly  and  Lavinia 
Rebecca  Delaforce.  B.  Bow,  Dec.  9, 
1889.  Bap.  Stepney,  May  5,  1897. 
Reg.  July  1,  1897.  Ad.  Aug.  30, 
1900.  Left  Dec.  25,  1904. 
Bouchard,  Ada 

D.  of  Alfred  Bouchard.  B. 
July  30, 1876.  Reg.  Oct.  2, 1884.  Ad. 
Oct.  27,  1885.    Left  June  24,  1888. 
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♦Bouchard,  Florence  Ada 

D.  of  Richard  Bouchard  and 
Eliza  Jones.  B.  May  3,  1877. 
Bap.  St.  Saviour,  Bethnal  Green, 
May  30,  1877.  Reg.  June  3,  1886. 
Withdrawn. 

Bouchard.    See  Hill  and  Musgrove. 
Boucher.    See  Bullen. 
Brailford.    See  Hall. 
Breau.    See  Balls. 
Breeden.    See  Winhall. 
Bresson.    See  Jeffryes  (Huckstess). 
Brewer.    See  Lawson. 
Brockwell.    See  Whiter. 
Brown,  Mary  Ann  Eliza 

D.  of  William  Henry  Brown  and 
Anne  Elizabeth  Rosina  Hughes. 
B.  June  23,  1881.  Bap.  Clerken- 
well  July  17,  1881.  Reg.  Feb.  4, 
1892.  Ad.  May  12,  1892.  Sent 
away  Dec.  7,  1893. 
Brown.  See  Richardson. 
Broxis,  Vera  Winifred 

D.  of  Gothardo  William  Simonio 
Broxis  (dead)   and  Lizzie  Lilian 
Whitmarsh.    B.    Dec.    24,  1913. 
Bap.    Holy    Trinity,  Wanstead, 
Feb.  1,  1914.    Reg.  July  7,  1920. 
Ad.    Oct.    24,    1921.  Withdrawn 
July  21,  1922. 
Bryson.    See  Whalley. 
Buckenham.    See  Dent. 
Bucquet,  Beatrice  Alice 

D.  of  George  Samuel  Bucquet 
and  Alice  Maud  Mary  Benwell. 
B.  July  4,  1886.  Bap.  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  Aug.  22,  1886.  Reg. 
April  1,  1897.  Ad.  July  24,  1897. 
Left  July  28,  1901. 
Bucquet,  Lily  Elizabeth  Jane 

D.  of  John  Jacob  Bucquet  and 

E.  Bennett.  B.  March  11,  1879. 
Bap.  St.  Oswald,  Christchurch, 
Chester,  Oct.  5,  1879.  Reg.  Aug.  5, 
1886.  Ad.  May  10,  1890.  With- 
drawn Aug.  6,  1891. 

Bullen,  Martha  Louisa 

D.  of  James  Robert  Bullen.  B. 
Jan.  5,  1863.    Reg.  Feb.  6,  1873. 
Ad.   Dec.   13,   1873.    Ran  away 
Feb.  28,  1874. 
Bullen,  Rose  Dorothy 

D.  of  Henry  Bullen  and  Rose 
Croom.  B.  Sept.  16,  1903.  Bap. 
Portsmouth  Oct.  4,  1903.  Reg. 
March  5,  1913.  Ad.  Oct.  27,  1913. 
Withdrawn  Juno  12,  1914. 
Boucher  connection. 


Burton.    See  Large. 
Buss.    See  Youe. 
Butler.    See  Collier. 
Carey,  Agnes  Emily 

D.  of  James  Stephen  Carey 
and  Emily  Banes.  B.  Tottenham 
March  6, 1888.  Bap.  April  15, 1888. 
Reg.  April  4,  1895.  Ad.  April  26, 
1895.    Left  July  26,  1903. 

The  child  is  descended  through 
four  generations  from  James  Carey 
and  Susanne  Turmine,  married 
Sept.  4,  1791,  at  Holy  Cross, 
Canterbury. 
*Carey,  Alice  Mabel 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  March  25, 
1901.    Bap.  Tottenham  Oct.  13, 
1901.    Reg.  March  4,  1908. 
Carey,  Lucy  Ellen 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  April  10, 
1893.    Bap.  Tottenham  March  7, 
1897.     Reg.  Nov.  7,  1901.  Ad. 
Oct.  31,  1902.    Left  April  19, 1908. 
Carey.    See  Martin. 
Carlier.    See  Whalley 
Carlo.    See  Collier. 
Carter.    See  Musgrave. 
Caston.    See  Balls. 
Catharine,  Eleanor 

B.  May  3,  1864.    Reg.  June  4, 
1873.    Ad.    May    7,    1874.  Left 
May  1877. 
Cawley,  Elsie  Margaret 

D.  of  Herbert  Valentine  Cawley 
and  Gertrude  Florence  Lefever. 
B.  June  23,  1908.  Bap.  Parish 
Church,  Ilford,  Aug.  30,  1908. 
Reg.  Feb.  5,  1919.  Ad.  May  5, 
1919.  Left  Dec.  21,  1923. 
Cawlev,  Jessie  Gertrude 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Jan.  15, 
1916.  Bap.  Parish  Ch.,  Gt.  Ilford, 
March  19,  1916.  Reg.  April  4, 
1922.  Ad.  April  9,  1922.  Left 
April  16,  1924. 
Cazaly,  Bessie  Marian 

D.  of  James  Adolphus  Cazaly 
(dead)  and  Rosalie  Louisa  Henrietta 
Archdeacon.  B.  S.  Tottenham 
March  2, 1897.  Bap.  April  29, 1897. 
Reg.  April  6,  1905.  Ad.  Nov.  6, 
1905.  Left  June  23,  1906.  Gone 
to  Canada. 

'  The   child's  great-grandfather 
came    to    England    and  became 
cashier  at  the  Bank  of  England.' 
Charters.    See  Chatting. 
Chatelaine.    See  Chatting. 
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Chatting,  Jeanette  Georgina 

D.  of  William  E.  Chatting  and 

Jenny    Green.       B.  Southwark 

Oct.  24,  1882.    Bap.  St.  James, 

Bermondsey,  Sept.  27,  1893.  Reg. 

Dec.  7,  1893.    Ad.  Feb.  5,  1894. 

Sent  away  March  1,  1895. 
Chatting,  Jessie  Elizabeth 

D.   of   Frank   James  Chatting 

and  Jessie  Hannah  Charters.  B. 

Barking   March    11,    1898.  Bap. 

April  6,  1898.    Reg.  Dec.  1,  1904. 

Ad.  Jan.  5,  1907.    Left  March  20, 

1913. 

Child's  gfc.-gt. -grandfather,  John 
Chatting,  buried  in  Huguenot 
Cemetery,  Mount  Nod.  Family 
name  really  Chatelaine. 

Clark,  Clara 

D.  of  Charles  Clark  and  Sarah 
Skinner.  B.  Nov.  1867.  Bap. 
French  Ch.,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
Nov.  1,  1867  (sic).  Reg.  April  8, 
1875.    Ad.  May  1877. 

Clark.    See  Nainby. 

Clarke.    See  Anderson  and  Dent. 

Cleary.    See  Hall. 

Clemmenson.    See  Plumley. 

Clifton,  Emily 

B.  July  22,  1864.  Reg.  March  7, 
1872.    Left  Dec.  25,  1878. 

Cockett,  May  Annie  Doris 

D.  of  William  Henry  Cockett 
(dead)  and  Elizabeth  Collins.  B. 
Walthamstow  April  8,  1904.  Bap. 
May  11,  1904.  Reg.  Nov.  6,  1912. 
Ad.  Aug.  31,  1914.  Sent  away 
Nov.  7,  1914. 

Annereau  connection. 

*Coleman,  Selena  Sarah 

D.  of  William  Henrv  Coleman 
and  Jane  Paul.  B.  July  17,  1872. 
Bap.  Christ  Church,  Hoxton, 
Aug.  18,  1872.  Reg.  Sep.  7,  1882. 
Suragee. 

*Collier,  Irene  Elizabeth  Flora 

D.  of  William  Collier  and  Alice 
Mary  Carlo.  B.  Dec.  29,  1902. 
Bap.  St.  Andrew,  Stockwell,  Feb.  8, 
1903.    Reg.  Dec.  3, 1913.  Suragee. 

Louis  Gaucheron  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  parents  from  Lyons 
about  1685.  Louis  Gaucheron  his 
son  became  a  member  of  the  French 
London  Church,  June  1739.  Ann 
Gaucheron,  daughter  of  the  second 
named  Louis,  married  John  Kemp 
at  Stepney  Church  Oct.  30,  1770  ; 


Mary  Kemp  their  daughter  married 
Thomas  Collier,  July  4,  1802,  at 
Christ  Church,  Middlesex  ;  James 
Collier  their  son  married  about  1838 
at  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
Elizabeth  Butler ;  James  Collier 
their  son  married  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth Horniman  Sept.  15,  1862,  at 
St.  John,  South  Hackney  ;  William 
Collier  their  son  is  the  father  of  the 
child  I.  El.  Flora  Collier. 

*  Collier,  Winifred  Lilian 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  March  1, 
1906.  Bap.  United  Methodist 
Chapel,  Seven  Kings,  April  8, 
1906.  Reg.  Dec.  3,  1913.  Could 
not  be  found. 

Collier,  Rhoda 

D.  of  Augustus  Delves  Collier. 
B.  Dec.  26,  1869.  Reg.  Feb.  6, 
1879.  Ad.  Feb.  1880.  Left  July 
1884. 

Collier.    See  Garrod  and  Lesvesque. 
Collin.    See  Merceron  and  Rusch. 
*Collins,  Ann. 

D.  of  John  Collins  and  Frances 
Taylor.    B.  Jan.  10,  1866.  Bap. 
St.  Matthias,  Bethnal  Green,  Feb.  5, 
1866.    Reg.  May  1,  1873.  Suragee. 
Collins,  Elsie  May 

D.  of  George  Collins  and  Florence 
Terry.  B.  Stratford  June  24,  1899. 
Bap.  Plaistow  Nov.  21,  1906.  Reg. 
March  6,  1907.  Ad.  April  2,  1910. 
Left  19  April  1911  on  account  of 
illness. 

Fargues  connection. 
Collins,  Sarah  Jane. 

B.  1865.  Reg.  May  1,  1873. 
Ad.  July  25,  1874.  Left  Dec.  25, 
1878. 

Collins.    See  Cockett  and  Death. 

Comfort,  Florence  Mabel 

D.  of  Joseph  Comfort  and  Mary 
Laurie.  B.  Richmond,  Victoria, 
Jan.  31,  1871.  Bap.  Hawthorn 
Congregational  Church  Feb.  3, 1886 
(sic.  ?  1880).  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1880. 
Ad.  Sept.  2,  1880.    Left  Dec.  1880. 

Comfort,  Frances  Beatrice 

D.  of  Francis  Comfort  and  Eliza- 
beth Dora  Hodgson.  B.  Stoke 
Newington  July  6,  1880.  Bap.  St. 
Paul,  New  Southgate,  Feb.  6,  1887. 
Reg.  May  8,  1890.  Ad.  Feb.  19, 
1891.    Expelled  Oct.  25,  1892. 

Cooley.    See  Cornish. 

Cooper.    See  Boddy. 
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*Corbould,  Alice  May 

D  of  Samuel  Corbould  and  Eliza 
Thurlow.  B.  Jan.  9,  1882.  Bap. 
Parish  Church,  Tottenham,  Feb.  26, 
1882. 

Cordelle.    See  Hunt. 
Cornish,  Hilda  Gwendoline 

D.  of  Thomas  Cornish  and  Eliza 
Currey.  B.  Tottenham  Aug.  3, 
1894.  Bap.  St.  Andrew  Sept.  29, 
1901.  Beg.  Nov.  7,  1901.  Ad. 
Jan.  27,  1902.    Left  Dec.  16,  1906. 

She  was  the  gt.-gt. -grandchild  of 
Monsieur  Cooley,  who  sought  a 
home  in  England  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Her 
mother  and  grandmother  were 
inmates  of  the  School. 
Crocker,  Amy  Stedman 

D.  of  John  Thomas  Crocker  and 
Lizzie  Ann  Stedman.  B.  Woburn 
Oct.  13,  1907.  Bap.  privately  in 
infancy.  Reg.  Feb.  3,  1915  (kept 
on  as  pupil  teacher). 
Jolit  connection. 
Crocker,  Edna  Violet 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Woburn, 
Beds,  Aug.  12,  1909.  Bap.  Con- 
gregational Church,  Woburn,  J  uly  3, 
1910.  Reg.  June  7,  1916.  Ad. 
Jan.  14,  1918.  Left  July  18, 
1924. 
Crocker,  Ivy  Maud 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Dec.  8, 
1900.  Bap.  Shooters  Hill  Feb.  2, 
1902.  Reg.  Nov.  4,  1908.  Ad. 
Aug.  26,  1911.  Left  Dec.  21,  1915 
(kept  on  as  pupil  teacher). 
Crocker,  Olive  Marion 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Woburn, 
Feb.  4,  1911.    Bap.  Congregational 
Church,  Woburn,  April  30,  1911. 
Reg.  June  2,  1920.    Ad.  Sept.  6, 
1920.    Left  July  18,  1924. 
Croft.    See  Morley. 
Croom.    See  Bullen. 
Currey.    See  Cornish. 
Cushway,  Alice 

D.  of  James  Cushway,  silk  weaver 
B.  Nov.  29,  1870.    Reg.  Feb.  7, 
1878.      Ad.    Jan.    1880.  Left 
Juno  29,  1885. 
Cushway,  Clara  Ellen 

D.  of  James  Cushway,  silk 
weaver,  and  Charlotto  Toon.  B. 
Feb.  2,  1862.  Bap.  St.  Matthias> 
Bethnal  Green,  Sept.  20,  1868. 
Reg.  Aug.  3, 1871.    Left  Aug.  1876. 


Cushway,  Winifred  Gertrude 

D.  of  Matthew  Cushway  and 
Mary  Haywood .  B .  Walthamsto w, 
Dec.  14,  1906.  Bap.  All  Saints, 
Leyton,  July  17,  1912.  Reg. 
Dec.  13,  1913.  Ad.  Jan.  7,  1915. 
Left  Dec.  1920. 

Leverett  connection. 
Cushway.  See  Hilton,  Jones,  Leverett 

and  Sharpe. 
Daycock.    See  Hunt  and  Vincent. 
Deacon.    See  Portch. 
Debois.    See  Winhall. 
Debues,  Florence  Emma 

D.  of  Thomas  Debues  and  Mary 
Sully.  B.  Aug.  22,  1872.  Bap. 
City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital 
Sept.  4,  1872.  Reg.  Nov.  6,  1879. 
Ad.  Aug.  25,  1884.  Left  June  26, 
1887. 

Deith,  Elizabeth  Margaret 

D.  of  Richard  Alfred  Deith  and 

Elizabeth  Collins.    B.  Aug.  2,  1884. 

Bap.  Bermondsey,  Aug.  24,  1884. 

Reg.  Nov.  5,  1891.    Ad.  Jan.  12, 

1893.    Left  Jan.  23,  1893  (removed 

by  the  parents). 
Delaforce,  Emily  Blanche 

D.    of    Charles   Delaforce  and 

Emily  Ann  Holt.    B.  Feb.  9,  1895. 

Bap.    St.    Crispin,  Bermondsey, 

Nov.  26,  1902.    Reg.  Oct.  6,  1904. 

Ad.  Jan.  7,  1905.    Left  Dec.  23, 

1909. 

Descent  claimed  from  the  family 
of  Vandome. 
Delaforce,  Lavinia  Rebecca 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  July  20, 
1890.    Bap.  St.  Crispin,  Bermond- 
sey, May  30,  1900.    Reg.  July  5, 
1900.    Ad.  April  17,  1901.  Left, 
Dec.  25,  1904. 
Delaforce.    See  Botly. 
Delves.    See  Collier. 
Dent,  Amy  Constance 

D.  of  Walter  Samuel  Dent  and 
Mary  Anne  Clarke.  B.  Aug.  24, 
1896.  Bap.  St.  John,  Bethnal 
Green,  Sept.  13, 1896.  Reg.  Dec.  7, 
1905.  Ad.  Aug.  31,  1907.  Left 
July  27,  1911.  >  > 

Descended  from  Isaac  de  Voism. 
B.  1730. 
Dent,  Lottie  Ivy  Adelaide. 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Juno  9 
1892.  Bap.  Bethnal  Green,  July  3. 
1892.  Reg.  Feb.  7,  1901.  Ad, 
Aug.  27,  1902.    Left  Aug.  1,  1907.. 
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Dent,  Charlotte  Ciceley  Agnes 

D.  of  Samuel  Dent.    B.  Feb.  25, 

1865.    Reg.   Aug.   6,   1874.  Ad. 

Jan.  12,  1875.  Left  Aug.  7,  1879. 
Dent,  Olive  Charlotte 

D.  of  Frank  Ernest  Dent  and 

Mary    Letitia    Buckenham.  B. 

Oct.  23, 1898.    Bap.  St.  John,  Beth- 

nal  Green.     Reg.   Sept.  7,  1907. 

Ad.  April  25, 1908.    Left  March  20, 

1913. 

Child's  father,  b.  1876,  son  of 
Samuel  Dent  and  Ruth  Bentley ; 
she  was  born  in  1818  and  was 
daughter  of  William  Bentley,  b. 
1784,  and  Mary  Richardson,  b. 
1774  ;  she  was  daughter  of  William 
Daniel  Richardson,  b.  1750,  and 
Margaret  de  Voisin,  b.  1747, 
daughter  of  Isaac  de  Voisin. 

Devenport.    See  Finer. 

Dickinson,  Louise 

B.  March  24, 1875.  Reg.  Jan.  15, 
1885.  Ad.  July  20,  1885.  Left 
Aug.  2,  1888. 

*Dickinson,  Marian  Alice 

B.  April  2,  1873.  Reg.  May  13, 
1880.  Suragee. 

Dillon.    See  Beton. 

Diment,  Irene  Eleanor  May 

D.  of  Aubrey  Roderick  Diment 
and  May  Florence  Garrod.  B. 
July  1,  1909.  Bap.  St.  Martin, 
Croydon,  Nov.  23,  1914.  Reg. 
March  3,  1915.  Ad.  Aug.  11,  1917. 
Left  Dec.  22,  1919  (withdrawn  on 
account  of  health). 

Gaucheron  descent.  Mother  and 
grandmother  in  School. 

Drane.    See  Scott. 

*Dufosee,  Annie 

D.  of  Charles  Dufosee  and  Mary 
Ann  Holmes.  B.  April  21,  1889, 
Bap.  St.  Paul,  Bethnal  Green, 
March  16,  1898.  Reg.  May  5,  1898. 
Withdrawn. 

Duke.    See  Hammond. 

Duval.    See  Hall. 

*Eighteen,  Lydia  Maud 

D.  of  Robert  Eighteen  and  Emily 
Stark.  B.  Aug.  23,  1879.  Bap. 
St.  Augustine,  Haggerston,  Dec.  2, 
1880.  Reg.  March  7,  1889.  With- 
drawn. 

Engleburtt.    See  Stedman. 
Eppe.    See  Hampshire. 
Evans.    See  Ardouin. 
Falley.    See  Musgrove. 


Fargues.    See  Collins  and  Laws. 

Ferry,  Eugenie  Louisa 

D.  of  George  John  Ferry  and 
Jane  Maria  McNeill.  B.  June  30, 
1881.  Bap.  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green,  Nov.  24,  1889.    Reg.  Feb.  6, 

1890.  Ad.  July  25,  1891.  Left 
April  27,  1893. 

Ferry.    See  Balls  and  Tagg. 
Filmer.    See  Marshall. 
Finer,  Eliza 

D.  of  Frederick  Finer  and  Mary 

Ann  Devenport.    B.  Dec.  30,  1870. 

Reg.  Jan.  11,  1877.    Ad.  July  1878. 

Left  Jan.  15,  1880. 
*Flack,  Alice  Emily 

D.    of   John  Israel   Flack.  B. 

Sept.  13,  1871.    Bap.  Hanbury's 

Ct.,  Spitalfields  Methodist  Church, 

Nov.  5,  1871.    Reg.  Oct.  2,  1879. 

Suragee. 
Flint,  Daisy 

D.    of    Charles   Norman  Flint 

and  Elizabeth  Ann  Bendall.  B. 

June     11,     1882.      Bap.  Christ 

Church,Watney  Street,Oct.  12,1887. 

Reg.  March  5,  1891.    Ad.  Nov.  5, 

1891.  Sent  away  Dec.  7,  1893. 
Flint,  Elizabeth  Jane. 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Stepney 
June  6,  1876.  Bap.  Christ  Church, 
Watney  Street,  Sept.  10,  1876. 
Reg.  Jan.  11,  1883.  Ad.  July  16, 
1887.  Left  Dec.  25,  1890. 
Foggo.  See  Freeman. 
Ford,  Esme  Isobel 

D.  of  Frederick  Ernest  Ford 
(dead)  and  Florence  Loretta  Tem- 
pest. B.  Dec.  7,  1908.  Bap.  St. 
John,  Hackney,  Jan.  31,  1909. 
Reg.  Oct.  5,  1915.  Ad.  Aug.  29, 
1916.    Left  Dec.  21,  1923. 

Ancestors  from  Nantes  and  Nor- 
mandy ;    grandmother,  Elizabeth 
Haye,  educated  in  School. 
Ford,  Margery  Loretta 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Dec.  11, 
1906.  Bap.  St.  John,  Hackney, 
Jan.  13,  1907.  Reg.  Oct.  5,  1915. 
Ad.  Aug.  29,  1916.  Left  Dec.  22, 
1922. 

Fourmy.    See  Ougden  and  Roberts. 

Fowler.    See  Salter. 

*Freeman,  Julia  Maud 

D.  of  Samuel  Freeman  and  Fanny 
Jeanette  Foggo.  B.  Wandsworth, 
July  31,  1878.  Reg.  April  7,  1887. 
On  election  could  not  be  found. 
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Furby.    See  Baker. 
Garrod,  Lillian  Alice  Maud 

D  of  James  Garrod  and  Florence 
Elizabeth  Collier.  B.  North  Ley- 
ton  Nov.  3,  1900.  Bap.  Croydon 
Aug.  25,  1907.  Beg.  Oct.  6,  1909. 
Left  July  26,  1914. 

Descended  from  Louis  Gaucheron, 
a  refugee  of  1685.    Child's  mother 
educated  in  the  School. 
Garrod,  May  Florence. 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Wood 
Green,  May  9,  1886.    Bap.  there 
June  6,  1886.    Ad.  Jan.  29,  1894. 
Left  Dec.  25,  1900. 
Garrod,  Violet  Julia  Alexandra 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Crouch 
End,  Hornsey,  March  9,  1896. 
Bap.  June  21,  1896.  Reg.  Feb.  2, 
1905.  Ad.  Jan.  6,  1906.  Left 
April  15,  1911. 
Garrod.  See  Diment. 
Gaucheron.    See    Collier,  Diment, 

Garrod,  and  Levesque. 
Goodwin,  Ann 

B.  Dec.  1867.    Reg.  May  6,  1875. 
Withdrawn,  Oct.  1879. 
Granges,  de.    See  Berry. 
*Grant,  Annie  Louise 

D.  of  Henry  Grant.    B.  Aug.  2, 
1873.    Bap.  St.  Barnabas,  Goswell 
Road.  Reg.  Jan.  12, 1883.  Suragee. 
Green.    See  Chatting  and  Hedger. 
Grinonneau.    See  Bigmore. 
Gross,  Maud  Miriam 

D  of  George  Gross  and  Emily 
Huriin.  B.  Jan.  12,  1906.  Bap. 
Harley  Street  Chapel,  Bow.  Reg. 
Dec.  6,  1911.  Ad.  Jan.  7,  1915. 
Left  April  15,  1919. 

Huriin  and  Marchant  connection. 
Gross,  Sarah  Ann  Dorothy 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Bow, 
Nov.  16, 1903.  Bap.  Christ  Church, 
Old  Ford.  Reg.  Dec.  6,  1911. 
Ad.  April  4,  1913.  Left  April  5, 
1917. 

Guin,  Winifred  Lucy 

D.  of  Walter  James  Guin  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  West.  B.  High- 
bury, Dec.  9,  1887.  Bap.  Bray, 
Berks,  March  8,  1891.  Reg.  Oct.  6, 
1898.  Ad.  Oct.  6,  1898.  Ex- 
polled,  May  7,  1901. 

Haines.    See  Lovoday. 

Hall,  Florence  Gladys  Kathleen 

I),  of  Frank  Arthur  Hall  and 
Louisa  Oleary.    B.  Bow,  Dec.  27, 


1911.  Reg.  July  3,  1918.  Ad. 
Sept.  2,  1918.    Left  July  18,  1924. 

Descended  from  Peter  Duval  and 
his  daughter  Mrs.  Mary  Tillier,  d. 
1841  ;  both  inmates  of  the  French 
Hospital. 
Hall,  Louisa  Lillian 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  London 
Hospital,  Aug.  1,  1907.  Bap. 
London  Hospital,  Aug.  5,  1907. 
Reg.  July  3,  1918.  Ad.  Sept.  2, 
1918.  Left  July  26,  1923. 
*Hall,  Florence  Louisa  Sarah 

D.    of   George  Augustus  Hall. 
B.  Feb.  12,  1873.    Reg.  April  8, 
1880.  Suragee. 
Hall,  Gladys  Laura  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Samuel  Thomas  Hall  and 
Daisy  Gladys  Brailford.  B.  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  17,  1908.  Bap.  St. 
Barnabas,  Bethnal  Green,  Feb.  22, 
1920.  Reg.  Feb.  4, 1920.  Ad.  April 
19, 1920.  Withdrawn,  Dec.  22, 1920. 

Descended    from    Duval  and 
Tillier.    See  F.  G.  K.  Hall. 
Hammond,  Mary  Harriet  Vane 

D.  of  Francis  George  Hammond 
and  Harriet  Sophie  Duke.  B. 
Wallsall,  Staffordshire,  Sept.  30, 
1878.  Bap.  St.  Stephen,  Padding- 
ton,  Dec.  8,  1878.    Reg.  Oct.  1, 

1885.  Ad.   Aug.   29,   1886.  Ex- 
pelled Nov.  3,  1892. 

Hampshire,  Jennie 

D  of  Alfred  Hampshire  and  Jane 
Eliza  Eppe.  B.  Feb.  6,  1886. 
Bap.  St.  James  the  Great,  Feb.  28, 

1886.  Reg.  March  2,  1893.  Ad. 
Aug.  15,  1893.    Left  Aug.  9,  1900. 

Hampshire,  Lily 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Feb.  21, 
1888  Bap.  Bethnal  Green  March  18, 
1888.     Ad.  Jan.  18,  1896.  Left 
Feb.  6,  1902. 
Harris.    See  Symons. 
*Hart,  Clara  Jepie 

D  of  William  Hart  and  Mary  A  nn 
Holmes.    B.  May  4,  1865.  Bap. 
St.  Peter,  Stepney,  Sept.  27,  1868. 
Reg.  March  5,  1874.  Suragee. 
Hartley.    See  Dillon. 
Haseltine.    See  Patch. 
Haye.    See  Ford. 
Haynes.    See  Lovcday. 
*Hayward,  Evelyn  Florence 

D  of  William  Nchomiah  Hay- 
ward  and  Estollo  Clair  Millar.  B. 
July  20,  1905.    Bap.  Church  Hill 
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Wesleyan  Chapel,  Walthamstow, 
Oct.  4,  1905.    Reg.  Feb.  7,  1912. 
Scott  connection. 

Hayward,  Muriel  Edna 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Waltham- 
stow, Sept.  20,  1900.  Bap.  Mora- 
vians, Fetter  Lane,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Reg.  April  1,  1908.  Ad.  Jan.  7, 
1911.    Left  Dec.  21,  1913. 

Haywood.    See  Cushway. 

Healing.    See  Berry. 

Hedger,  Edith  Gertrude 

D.  of  Herbert  Mark  Hedger  and 
Ellen  Green.  B.  Stamford  Hill, 
July  14,  1903.  Bap.  St.  Thomas, 
Aug.  2,"  1903.  Reg.  Nov.  2,  1910. 
Ad.  March  31,  1913.  Left  July  26, 
1918. 

Hedger,  Ethel  Victoria 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Jan.  13, 

1901.    Bap.  St.  Bartholomew,  S. 

Tottenham,  March  10,  1901.  Reg. 

Nov.  6,  1907.    Ad.  Jan.  7,  1911. 

Left  Dec.  21,  1915. 
Hedger,  Ellen  Rebecca 

D.  of  Herbert  Mark  Hedger  and 

Mary  Ann  Jackson.    B.  Homerton, 

Oct.  15,  1886.    Bap.  Homerton, 

Aug.  21,  1887.    Reg.  Feb.  1,  1894. 

Ad.  Feb.  5, 1894.  Left  Jan.  28, 1901. 
Hedger,  Elsie  Lilian  Frances 

D.  of  Thomas  Andre  Hedger  and 

Harriet  Bentall  (dead).    B.  Sept.  8, 

1899.    Bap.    Homerton,    Oct.  1, 

1899.    Reg.   Dec.   4,   1907.  Ad. 

Aug.  27,  1910.  Left  July  26,  1914. 
Hedger,  Florence 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  March  12, 

1904.    Bap.  All  Saints,  S.  Lambeth, 

March  18,  1904.    Reg.  Oct.  4,  1911. 

Ad.  Nov.  9,  1914.    Left  July  30, 

1919. 

Hedger,  Mary  Grace 

D.   of   Andre  Newton  Hedger 

and  Florence  Anne  Blinman.  B. 

Shacklewell,  May  8,  1887.  Bap. 

West  Hackney,  Sept.  10, 1890.  Reg. 

Feb.  1,  1893.    Ad.  Jan.  29,  1894. 

Left  Dec.  25,  1901. 
*Hedger,  Sarah  Ruth 

D.  of  Andre  Hedger  and  Emma. 

B.  Jan.  25,  1861.    Reg.  March  2, 

1871.  Suragee. 
Hewit.    See  Bond. 
Higgs.    See  Angold. 
Hill,  Alice  Beatrice 

D.  of  Charles  Alfred  Hill  and 

Alice  Louise  Segust.    B.  Manor 


Park,  July  15,  1901.  Bap.  Little 
Ilford,  Sept.  29, 1901.  Reg.  March  4, 
1908.  Ad.  Aug.  26,  1911.  With- 
drawn Sep.  9,  1911. 

Child's  gt. -grandfather  was 
William  Bouchard,  who  died  in  the 
French  Hospital. 

Hill.    See  Whalley. 

Hilton,  Amelia  Goldine 

D.  of  Arthur  Hilton  and  Alice 
Cushway.  B.  Shepherd's  Bush, 
April  29,  1907.  Bap.  St.  Clement, 
Notting  Hill,  May  19,  1907.  Reg. 
June  7,  1916.  Ad.  May  5,  1917. 
Left  Dec.  22,  1922. 

Hilton,  Ethel  Frances  Eugenie 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Jan.  13, 
1896.  Bap.  St.  Stephen,  Battersea, 
April  5,  1896.  Reg.  May  3,  1906. 
Ad.  Jan.  5,  1907.  Left  Dec.  23, 
1910. 

Hilton,  Winifred  Sarah 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Feb.  19, 

1903.    Bap.  Peckham  March  11, 

1903.    Reg.   Mar.   2,    1910.  Ad. 

Sept.  2,  1912.    Left  Jan.  29,  1918. 
Hodgson.    See  Comfort. 
*Holdom,  Rosa  Jane. 

D.    of    William    Holdom.  B. 

April  9,  1869.    Reg.  Jan.  11,  1877. 

Suragee. 
Holmes.    See  Dufosee  and  Hart. 
Holt.    See  Delaforce. 
Holtum,  Alice 

D.  of  George  Holtum.    B.  Dec.  1, 

1873.    Reg.   July   1,    1880.  Ad. 

Dec.  4,  1884.    Left  Feb.  4,  1886. 
Horner.    See  Sully. 
Horniman.    See  Collier. 
Howard.    See  Sharpe. 
Howes,  Lavinia. 

D.  of  William  James  Howes  and 

Hannah  Ney.    B.  June  1,  1892. 

Bap.  Bethnal  Green  June  26,  1892. 

Reg.  July  4,  1901.    Ad.  Jan.  14, 

1902.    Sent  away  Nov.  6,  1902. 
Huard.    See  Robinson. 
Huckstess.    See  Jeffryes. 
Hughes,  Hannah  Eliza 

D.  of  Frederick  Thomas  Hughes 

and   Hannah   May.    B.  Bethnal 

Green  Nov.  30,  1886.    Bap.  St. 

James  the  Great  Dec.  19,  1886. 

Reg.  May  4,  1893.    Ad.  Sept.  1893. 

Left  July  28,  1901. 
Hughes,  Louisa  Emma 

D.  of  Thomas  Frederick  Hughes 

and   Eliza   Ann   Whitehead.  B. 
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Clerkenwell   Oct.   6,    1880.  Reg. 

Aug  1,  1889.    Ad.  Feb.  10,  1891. 

Left  April  7, 1892. 
Hughes,  Sophia 

D.  of  George  Hughes  and  Sophia 

Parker.    B.  Aug.  20,  1876.  Bap. 

St.    James    the    Great,  Bethnal 

Green,  July  30,  1885.    Reg.  Oct.  1, 

1885.    Ad.  Aug.  11,  1887.  Left 

Feb.  5,  1891. 
Hughes.  See  Baster,  Brown,  and  Shaw. 
Hunt,  Amy  Beatrice 

D.  of  William  Hunt  and  Charlotte 

Cordelle.  B.  Bexley,  Kent,  June  24, 

1903.  Bap.  Dartford  Feb.  1,  1905. 
Reg.  Feb.  2,  1910.    Ad.  Feb.  19, 

1912.  Died  July  2,  1913. 
Daycock,   Bastine,   Lacon  and 

Vincent  connection. 
*Hunt.  Elsie  May 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Dec.  27, 

1904.  Bap.  Parish  Church,  Dart- 
ford,  Feb.  1,  1905.    Reg.  May  7, 

1913.  Withdrawn  because  of  ill- 
health. 

Hurkett,  Hey 

D.  of  Charles  Hurkett  and  Edith 
Eleanor  Vincent.  B.  Kensington, 
June  16,  1905.  Bap.  St.  Mark, 
Notting  Hill,  July  30,  1905.  Reg. 
July  3,  1912.  Ad.  Jan.  8,  1914. 
Left  Dec.  23,  1921.  Remained 
over  time  as  pupil  teacher. 
Hurlin.  See  Gross. 
Jackson,  Jane  Eugenie 

D.  of  John  Charles  Jackson  and 
J.  E.  M.  Milton.    B.  March  11, 
1874.  Bap.  Bethnal  Green  April  22, 
1874.    Reg.   Dec.    1,    1881.  Ad. 
Jan.  15,  1885.    Left  May  3,  1888. 
Jackson.    See  Hedger  and  Vierge,  le. 
Jaques.    See  Treacher. 
Jeffryes,  Alice  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Joseph  Jeffryes  and  Emily 
Bresson  Huckstess.    B.  Dec.  21, 
1870.    Reg.   May   2,    1878.  Ad. 
Jan.  1879.    Left  June  1885. 
Jeffryes,  Nellie 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Isling- 
ton Feb.  25,  1877.  Bap.  St.  Philip, 
Kensington,  Feb.  1,  1885.  Reg. 
Aug.  6,  1885.  Ad.  July  16,  1887. 
Left  JulyS,  1891. 
Jolit.  See  Crocker. 
Jones,  Lilian  Marks 

D.  of  Percy  Samuel  Jones  and 
Louisa  A.  Undery.  B.  Newington 
Butts  July  3, 1903.  Bap.  Waltham- 


stow,  July  24,  1912.  Reg.  Feb.  7, 
1912.  Ad.  Aug.  31,  1914.  Left 
July  26, 1918. 

Cushway  connection. 
Jones.    See  Bouchard. 
Jory,  Annie  Marguerite 

D.  of  James  Jory  and  Mary 
Pearcy.  B.  Kensington,  Oct.  3, 
1878.  Bap.  St.  George,  Campden 
Hill,  Jan.  31,  1886.  Reg.  Feb.  2, 
1886.  Ad.  Feb.  15,  1888.  Expelled 
Oct.  25,  1892. 
Jory,  Constance  Lizzy 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Shep- 
herd's Bush  Nov.  25,  1883.  Bap. 
Newington  April  27,  1890.  Reg. 
March  5,  1891.    Ad.  Jan.  16,  1893. 
Left  June  4,  1894  (incurably  ill). 
Kanarens.    See  Tulk. 
Kemp.    See  Collier. 
King,  Emma  Maud 

D.  of  Arthur  Harry  King  and 
Emma  Owen.    B.  June  16,  1879. 
Bap.  Leytonstone  May  2,  1884. 
Reg.  Aug.  5,  1886.    Ad.  Feb.  6, 
1891.    Left  Nov.  11,  1891. 
Kirk.    See  Musgrove. 
Lacon.    See  Hunt. 
Langley,  Florence 

D.  of  William  Langley  and 
Sarah  Margaret  Tindall.  B.  Wal- 
thamstow  Oct.  26,  1867.  Bap. 
Oct.  24,  1873.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1873. 
Ad.  Aug.  3,  1876.  Left  April  1882. 
Lansdown,  Mary  Ann 

B.  May  28,  1872.    Reg.  Oct.  2, 
1879.     Ad.    March    1881.  Left 
Dec.  2,  1886. 
Laplain,  Louisa  Frances 

D.  of  Thomas  Laplain  and  Mary 
Ann  Surrey.  B.  Nov.  13,  1890. 
Bap.  Hackney  Dec.  15,  1893. 
Reg.  March  6,  1902.  Ad.  Sept.  10, 
1902.  Left  Dec.  24,  1905. 
Large,  Alice  Kate 

D.  of  William  Large  and  Sarah 
Burton.    B.  May  10,  1863.  Bap. 
Nettlestead  July  12,  1863.  Reg. 
Dec.  7,  1871.    Left  Nov.  1,  1877. 
Laurie.    See  Comfort. 
Laws,  Ivy  May 

D.  of  John  Frederick  Laws  (dead) 
and  Rebecca  Terry.  B.  Clapton, 
June  1,  1893.  Bap.  Plaistow 
April  12,  1903.  Ad.  Aug.  22,  1903. 
Left  July  31,  1908. 

Descended  from  the  family  of 
Fargues  of  Toulouse. 
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*Lawson,  Frances  Grace 

D.    of   Frederick   Lawson  and 
Jannie  Sayers  Brewer.    B.  Oct.  24, 
1887.    Bap.  Hoyton  Feb.  26,  1893. 
Reg.  Oct.  4,  1894.    Not  admitted. 
Lawson,  Georgina  Alice 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Aug.  10, 
1884.    Bap.  Islington  Sept.  7,  1884. 
Reg.  Feb.  4,  1892.    Ad.  Jan.  12, 
1893.    Sent  away  Dec.  1893. 
Leagoe.    See  Sodeau. 
Leakey,  Florence  Elizabeth 

B.  Oct.  18,  1870.    Reg.  March  6, 
1879.    Ad.    Oct.    7,    1880.  Left 
April  2, 1885. 
Lecand.    See  Smithson. 
Lee,  Joyce  Rose 

D.  of  William  Wallace  Lee  (dead) 
and  Catharine  Lindsey.  B.March  14, 

1907.  Bap.  Acton  Congregational 
Church,  July  21, 1907.  Reg.  Nov.  6, 
1912.  Ad.  Feb.  8,  1915.  Left 
Dec.  22,  1921. 

Child's  gt. -grandfather  was  John 
Allard,  a  weaver  of  Bethnal  Green. 
Lee,  Kathleen  Margaret 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Sept.  15, 
1905.  Bap.  Congregational  Church, 
Acton,  Nov.  4,  1905.  Reg.  Feb.  7, 
1912.  Ad.  April  4,  1913.  Left 
July  26,  1920. 
Lefever,  Alice  May 

D.  of  William  Lefever  (dead)  and 
Ellen  Wills.  B.  Manor  Park  May  26, 

1899.  Bap.  Little  Ilford  Congre- 
gational Church,  June  22,  1899. 
Reg.  May  1,  1907.    Ad.  Aug.  29, 

1908.  Left  July  26, 1914. 
Child's  descent  can   be  traced 

back  to  Peter  Bedier,  who  left  Gait 
(sic  ?  Chey)  in  High  Poitou  about 
1715  ;  he  died  about  1724,  and  was 
buried  in  Spitalfields  Church.  His 
widow  Mary  Magdalene  died  about 
1770  and  was  buried  in  the  French 
Hospital  burial  ground. 
Lefever,  Eleanor  Maud. 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Oct.  10, 
1892.  Bap.  Plaistow  Dec.  18, 1892. 
Reg.  Feb.  1,  1900.    Ad.  June  8, 

1900.  Left  Dec.  24,  1907. 
Lefever,  Ivy  Isabel 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  East 
Ham  Nov.  8,  1897.  Bap.  Little 
Ilford  Dec.  13,  1897.  Reg.  Oct.  6, 
1904.  Ad.  Jan.  7,  1905.  Left 
Dec.  22,  1912. 
Lefever.    See  Cawley. 


Le  May.    See  May. 

Leury.    See  Sauze. 

Leverett,  Jessie 

D.  of  Matthias  Leverett  and 
Annie  Cushway.  B.  Bethnal  Green 
June  30,  1890.  Bap.  Tottenham 
Dec.  14,  1898.  Reg.  Feb.  1,  1900. 
Ad.  Aug.  30,  1900.  Left  Dec.  25, 
1904. 

Leverett,  Rose 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Nov.  4, 
1885.  Bap.  St.  Luke,  Mile  End, 
July  4,  1894.  Reg.  July  5,  1894. 
Ad.  July  7,  1894.  Left  Aug.  9, 
1900. 

Leverett.    See  Cushway. 
Levesque,  Rhoda  Matilda  Gaucheron 
D.  of  Henry  Arthur  Levesque  and 

Rhoda  Collier.    B.  Oct.  22,  1898. 

Bap.  St.  John,  Penge,  Nov.  25, 1906. 

Reg.  Dec.  13,  1906.    Ad.  April  25, 

1908.    Left  March  20,  1913. 

Her  ancestors  came  from  St. 

Thomas    de    Gruchet    en  Caux, 

District  of  Lintot,  High  Normandy, 

after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 

of  Nantes. 
Le  Vierge.    See  Vierge. 
Lindsey.    See  Lee. 
Lobbee.    See  Board. 
*Loveday,  Annie  Louise 

D.  of  George  Loveday  and  Annie 

Haynes.     B.     Dec.     28,  1870. 

Bap.    St.    Jude,    Bethnal  Green, 

Sept.  28,  1879.    Reg.  Oct.  2,  1879. 

Suragee. 
Loveday,  Maud  Lillian 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Nov.  18, 

1893.    Bap.  Walthamstow  Feb.  15, 

1901.    Reg.   April  4,   1901.  Ad. 

Feb.  10,  1902.    Sent  away  Sept.  6, 

1905. 

Mallandain.    See  Anderson. 

Mancht.    See  Board. 

Marchant.    See  Gross. 

Markes.    See  Waite. 

Marshall,  Alice  Mary 

D.  of  Frederick  Marshall  and 
Alice  Filmer.  Bap.  Dover,  Dec.  10, 
1895.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1895.  Ad. 
Feb.  1,  1896.    Left  Dec.  25,  1901. 

Marshall,  Rose  Winifred 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Sept.  12, 
1888.  Bap.  St.  Albans'  dioc, 
Walthamstow,  Nov.  5,  1895.  Ad. 
Aug.  20,  1897.    Left  July  26,  1903. 

*Martin,  Agnes  Emily 

D.  of  Albert  George  Martin  and 
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Emily  Carey.  B.  Aug.  24,  1901. 
Bap.  Tottenham  Oct.  13,  1901. 
Reg.  Feb.  5,  1908. 

The  child'sgt.  -grandfather,  J  ames 
Carey,  and  also  her  gt.  -grandmother, 
Susana  Turmine,  were  members  of 
the  French  Church  at  Canterbury. 
Matthews,  Sarah  Jane 

D.  of  William  Matthews  and 
Emma  Eliza  Bastien.  B.  July  14, 
1870.  Bap.  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  June  11,  1871.  Reg.  June  1, 
1876.  Ad.  Oct.  3,  1878.  Left 
Jan.  15,  1885. 
Maunders.  See  Soilleux. 
May,  Le,  Ann  Elizabeth 

D .  of  Henry  Le  May.    B .  May  2 1 , 
1864.  Reg.  Sept.  5,  1872.  Ad.  Dec. 
8,  1873.    Ran  away  Feb.  28,  1874. 
May.    See  Hughes  and  White. 
McNeill.    See  Ferry. 
Merceron.    See  Rusch. 
Millar.    See  Hay  ward. 
Milton.    See  Jackson. 
Moldon,  Florence 

D  of  George  Moldon  and  Eliza 
Pottier.  B.  Oct.  10,  1872.  Bap. 
Hackney  Aug.  7, 1877.  Reg.  Oct.  6, 
1881.  Ad.  Aug.  30,  1883.  Left 
June  26,  1887. 
Morley,  Dora  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Charles  Wilfred  Morley  and 
Dora  Elizabeth  Croft.  B.  Hackney 
Aug.  12, 1912.  Bap.  St.  Augustine, 
Victoria  Park,  Sept.  22,  1915. 
Reg.  Oct.  4,  1922.  Ad.  Oct.  13, 
1922.  Left  July  18,  1925. 
Morley,  Winifred  Isabel 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Hackney 
Aug.  14, 1915.  Bap.  St.  Augustine, 
Victoria  Park,  Sept.  12,  1915. 
Reg.  Oct.  4,  1922.  Ad.  Oct.  13, 
1922.  Left  July  18,  1924. 
♦Morris,  Edith  Alice  Eleanor 

D.  of  Arthur  Bernard  Howard 
Morris  and  Alice  Beatrice  Scott. 
B.  Dalston,  N.E.,  July  12,  1900. 
Bap.  St.  Michael,  etc.,  Hackney, 
Aug.  5,  1900.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1907. 
Withdrawn. 
Musgrave,  Jessie  Alice 

D.  of  Arthur  Manoah  Musgrave 
and  Jessie  Carter.  B.  Hackney 
Oct.  9,  1901.  Bap.  Haggerston 
Nov.  10,  1901.  Reg.  July  5,  1911. 
Ad.  July  6,  1912.  Left  July  31, 
1916. 

Bouchard  connection. 


Musgrove,  Annie  Louisa 

D.  of  Thomas  Musgrove  and 
Annie  Louisa  Kirk.  B.  May  23, 
1882.  Bap.  St.  George  in  the  East, 
Sept.  14,  1890.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1890. 
Ad.  July  25,  1891.  Sent  away 
Sept.  13,  1891. 
Musgrove,  Elizabeth  Rose 

D.  of  Thomas  Miles  Musgrove 
and  Maria  Mary  Falley.  B.  Mile 
End  June  11,  1895.  Bap.  St. 
Dunstan,  Stepney,  June  30,  1895. 
Reg.  April  2,  1903.  Ad.  Nov.  9, 
1903.  Left  March  26,  1910. 
Bouchard  connection. 
Musgrove,  Ethel  Mary 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  April  28, 
1893.  Bap.  St.  Augustine,  Hag- 
gerston, May  21,  1893.  Ad.  Nov. 
13,  1902.  Left  April  19,  1908. 
Died  Dec.  25,  1910. 
*Nainby,  Clara 

D.  of  James  Nainby  and  Emily 
Clark.    B.    July   5,    1873.  Bap. 
All  Saints,  Shooters  Hill,  Feb.  7, 
1883.    Reg.  May  3, 1883.  Suragee. 
Ney.    See  Howes. 
O'Brien.    See  Ardouin. 
Ougden,  Lilian  May 

D.  of  William  F.  Ougden  and 
Lily  Syden.    B.  Nov.   16,  1900. 
Bap.    Hatcham   Nov.    10,  1907. 
Reg.  Dec.  4,  1907.    Ad.  April  22, 
1911.    Left  July  26,  1914. 
Fourmy  descent. 
Owen.    See  King. 
Pack.    See  Aniger. 
Padgham,  Alice 

D.  of  Richard  Padgham  and 
Eliza  Jane  Ardouin.  B.  June  23, 
1864.  Bap.  Charlton  July  31, 
1864.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1873.  Ad. 
July  18,  1874.  Left  Christmas 
1876. 

Parker.    See  Hughes. 

Parkes.    See  Sauze. 

*Patch,  Emma  Jane 

D  of  Edwin  Patch  and  Emma 
Haseltine.  B.  Feb.  18,  1872.  Bap. 
St.  Augustine,  Hackney,  May  25, 
1881.  Reg.  June  2,  1881.  Sur- 
agee. 

Patch,  Ida  Henrietta  Eliza 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  April  25, 
1876.  Bap.  St.  Mary,  Plaistow, 
Fob.  11, 1883.  Reg.  March  1, 1883. 
Ad.  Jan.  8,  1887.  Left  June  29, 
1889  (parents  emigrating  to  U.S.) 
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Paul.    See  Coleman. 
Pearey.    See  Jory. 
Pemberton,  Elizabeth  Ann 

D.   of   Samuel  Pemberton.  B. 

Aug.  26,  1865.    Reg.  Oct.  2,  1873. 

Ad.  May  7,  1874.    Left  Christmas 

1879. 

*Pemberton,  Eliza  Jane 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  July  24, 
1869.  Bap.  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate,  Aug.  15,  1869.  Reg.  Dec.  4, 
1879.  Suragee. 

Pemberton.    See  Stubley. 

Pepper.  See  Pickard  and  Wilmshurst. 

Pickard,  Grace  Ellen 

D.  of  William  Pickard  and  Emily 
Pepper.  B.  Oct.  7,  1874.  Bap. 
North  Bow,  Dec.  6,  1874.  Reg. 
May  1,  1884.  Ad.  Jan.  7,  1888. 
Left  July  5,  1891. 

Pickard,  Margaret 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Oct.  7, 
1874.  Bap.  North  Bow,  Dec.  6, 
1874.  Reg.  May  1,  1884.  Ad. 
Aug.  13,  1885.  Left  Christmas 
1887  (taken  away  to  admit  of  her 
sister  coming  in). 

Plumley,  Daisy  Ethel 

D.  of  George  Plumley  and  Mary 
Ann  Clemmenson.  B.  Highbury 
March  11,  1887.  Bap.  St.  Mary, 
Islington,  April  3,  1887.  Reg. 
May  3,  1894.  Ad.  July  7,  1894. 
Left  April  7,  1901. 

Plumley,  Lilian  Adelaide 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Hollo  - 
way  Sept.  17,  1882.  Bap.  Islington 
Oct.  8,  1882.  Reg.  Feb.  4,  1892. 
Ad.  May  17,  1892.  Sent  away 
Dec.  7,  1893. 

Plumley,  Mary  Louisa 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Aug.  2, 
1874.  Bap.  St.  Mary,  Islington, 
Sept.  13,  1874.  Reg.  May  3,  1883. 
Ad.  Aug.  10,  1884.  Left  Aug.  25, 
1888. 

Ponchery.    See  Taylor. 

Portch,  Esther  Elizabeth 

D.  of  Robert  Seguin  Portch  and 
Mary  Ann  Deacon.  B.  Walworth, 
Feb.  13,  1897.  Bap.  Marlborough 
Chapel,  Old  Kent  Road,  Sept.  24, 
1884.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1886.  Ad. 
Aug.  7,  1888.    Left  July  31,  1893. 

Portch,  Mary  Ann 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  April  1, 
1872.  Reg.  Feb.  6,  1879.  Ad. 
Feb.  1880.    Left  June  26,  1887. 


Pottier.    See  Moldan  and  Precious. 
*Poyton,  Edith 

D.     of    William    Poyton.  B. 
May  31,  1872.    Reg.  Oct.  6,  1881. 
Suragee. 
Precious,  Clara  Emily 

D.  of  Herbert  Precious,  killed  in 
action  in  France  Sept.  5,  1918,  and 
Mildred  Agnes  Taylor.  B.  Oct.  22, 
1915.  Bap.  St.  Thomas,  Stepney, 
Nov.  1,  1915.  Reg.  Oct.  4,  1922. 
Ad.  Oct.  9,  1922.  Withdrawn 
Dec.  22,  1922. 

Scott  and  Pottier  connection. 
*Quince,  Sarah  Ann 

D.  of  William  Quince  and  Nancy 
Bolton.    B.  1863.    Bap.  All  Saints, 
Haggerston,  Dec.  16,  1863.  Reg. 
May  1,  1873.  Withdrawn. 
Richardson,  Agnes  Ada 

D.  of  William  John  Richardson 
and  Agnes  Ada  Brown.  B.  May  22, 
1886.  Bap.  St.  Jude,  Bethnal 
Green,  Jan.  29,  1888.    Reg.  Oct.  4, 

1894.  Ad.  Oct.  27,  1894.  Left 
Dec.  25,  1900. 

Richardson,  Alice  Catherine 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Feb.  3, 
1890.  Bap.  Bethnal  Green  March  9, 
1890.  Reg.  March  1, 1890  (sic).  Ad. 
Jan.  10,  1901.  Left  July  24, 
1904. 

Richardson.  Rose  Henrietta 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  Bow 
Jan.  22,  1897.  Bap.  St.  Mark, 
Victoria  Park,  Feb.  14,  1897.  Reg. 
May  5,  1904.  Ad.  Jan.  14,  1905. 
Sent  away  Deo.  24,  1905. 

Richardson.    See  Dent  and  Rogers. 

Richeux,  Le.    See  Turner. 

Roberts,  Louisa  Florence 

D.  of  George  Roberts  and 
Elizabeth  Fourmy.  B.  Sept.  3, 
1896.  Bap.  Christ  Church,  Notting 
Hill,  Sept.  27,  1896.  Reg.  Nov.  2, 
1903.  Ad.  Aug.  20,  1904.  Left 
Dec.  21,  1911. 

*Robinson,  Louisa 

D.  of  William  Robinson  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Huard.  B.  South 
Hackney  July  17,  1884.  Bap. 
The  Eton  Mission  Aug.  20,  1884. 
Reg.  May  4,  1893.  Withdrawn. 

*Rogers,  Ada  Catharine 

D.  of  Robert  James  Rogers  (dead) 
and  Alice  Richardson.    B.  April  22, 

1895.  Bap.  St.  Andrew,  Bethnal 
Green.  Reg.  Sept.  7,  1905.  Suragee. 
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Rogers,  Alice  Maud 

Sister  of  the  above.  B.  May  25, 
1887.  Bap.  St.  Andrew,  Bethnal 
Green,  Nov.  6,  1892.  Reg.  April  4, 
1895.  Ad.  April  20,  1895.  Sent 
away  Oct.  6,  1898. 
Rose.  See  Botly. 
Rusch,  Alice  Mary  Annetta 

D.  of  John  Charles  Frederick 
Rusch  and  Alice  Rosannah  Stanton. 
B.  Westminster  Dec.  17,  1882. 
Bap.  Christ  Church,  St.  Margaret's, 
Middlesex,  Feb.  4,  1883.  Reg. 
Aug.  1889.  Ad.  Jan.  12,  1893. 
Left  July  28,  1897. 
*Rusch,  Annetta  Jane  Sarah 

D.  of  John  George  Frederick 
Rusch  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Collin 
Merceron.  B.  June  9,  1865.  Bap. 
Bayswater,  Denbigh  Rd.  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  July  9,  1865.  Reg.  April  2, 
1874.  Suragee. 
Rusch,  Mary  Elizabeth 

(Parents'  names  do  not  appear) 
B.  June  21,  1861.   Reg.  April  1871. 
Ad.  May  20,  1871.    Left  Dec.  2, 
1875. 
Salter,  Alice 

D.  of  Joshua  Salter  and  Mary  Ann 
Fowler.    B.  Oct.  5,  1875.  Bap. 
St.    James    the    Great,  Bethnal 
Green,  Oct.  24,  1875.    Reg.  Feb.  7, 
1884.    Ad.    Dec.    3,    1885.  Left 
April  1,  1888. 
Salter.    See  Bailey. 
Sanders.    See  Winhall. 
*Sauze,  Edith  Fanny  Parkes 

D.  of  William  Sauze,  known  as 
William  Sauze  Parkes,  actor,  and 
Emily  Lewry.  B.  Nov.  6,  1877. 
Bap.  St.  Saviour,  Pimlico,  Jan.  6, 
1878.  Reg.  Dec.  2,  1886.  Suragee. 
Sayers.  See  Lawson. 
Scott,  Alice  Beatrice 

D.  of  John  Scott.    B.  Nov.  29, 
1871.    Reg.  April  4,   1878.  Ad. 
Feb.  6,  1879.    Left  June  27,  1886. 
Scott,  Hilda  Irene  Maud 

D.  of  Alfred  Daniel  Scott  and 
Emily  Sarah  Drane.  B.  March  29, 
1910.  Bap.  Parish  Church,  Gt. 
Ilford,  July  22,  1910.  Reg.  Feb.  7, 
1923.  Ad.  Feb.  12,  1923.  Left 
July  18,  1924. 

Sottier  connection. 
Scott.  See  Hay  ward,  Morris,  Precious, 

and  Taylor. 
Segust.    See  Hill. 


Sequin.    See  Patch  and  Portch. 
Sharpe,  Rosina  Jane 

D.    of    Benjamin    Sharpe  and 

Louisa     Howard.    B.  Walbrook 

Feb.   14,   1871.    Bap.  St.  Mary, 

Newington,  Jan.  20,  1878.  Reg. 

Sept.  5,   1878.    Ad.  April  1881. 

Left  Aug.  1885. 
*Sharpe,  Vera  Rose 

D.  of  Benjamin  John  Sharpe  and 

Ellen  Clara  Cushway.    B.  July  7, 

1890.     Bap.  Wanstead  March  4, 

1894.    Reg.  Dec.  1,  1898.  Not 

admitted. 
*Shaw,  Harriet 

D.  of  Alfred  Shaw  and  Harriet 

Hughes.    B.  July  11,  1864.  Bap. 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  1864. 

Reg.  June  4,  1873.  Withdrawn. 
Shearman,  Hannah  Grace 

D.   of  William   Shearman  and 

Amelia  Grace.    B.  June  2,  1871. 

Bap.  French  Church,  St.  Martin  le 

Grand,  Aug.  29, 1880.    Reg.  Nov.  4, 

1880.    Ad.  June  10,  1882.  Left 

Dec.  3,  1885. 
Skinner.    See  Clark. 
*Smithson,  Sarah  Lecand 

B.  May  15,  1877.    Reg.  Oct.  2, 

1884.  Suragee. 
*Sodeau,  Sarah  Ann 

D.  of  George  Sodeau,  weaver, 

and  Sarah  Ann  Leagoe.    B.  Sept.  4, 

1869.    Bap.  St.  James  the  Great, 

Bethnal  Green,   Sept.   26,  1869. 

Reg.  Nov.  6,  1879.  Suragee. 
Soilleux,  Nellie  Elizabeth  . 

D.  of  Alfred  James  Soilleux  and 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Maunders.  B. 

Holloway  April  26,  1877.    Bap.  St. 

Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  Aug. 25, 

1886.    Reg.   Nov.   4,   1886.  Ad. 

July  16,  1887.    Left  Nov.  5,  1891. 
Sorel.    See  Balls. 
Sottier.    See  Scott. 
Southon.    See  Annereau. 
Stanton.    See  Rusch. 
Stark,  Martha 

D.  of  John  Stark  and  Emily 

Tourell.    B.  Nov.  13,  1874.  Bap. 

St.  Stephen,  Haggerston,  Oct.  26, 

1875.    Reg.  March  1,  1883.  Ad. 

Aug.  10,  1885.    Left  June  30,  1889. 
Stark.    See  Eighteen. 
*Stedman,  Lizzie  Ann 

D.  of  Charles  Thomas  Stedman 

and   Mary   Ann   Engleburtt.  B. 

March  21,  1877.    Bap.  St.  Michael 
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and  All  Angels,  Woolwich,  Aug.  7. 

1878.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1887.  Suragee. 
Stedman.    See  Crocker. 

Stubley,  Annie  Louisa 

D.  of  Henry  Stubley  and  Ann 
Louisa  Pemberton.    B.  Aug.  16, 

1879.  Bap.  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
Sept.  7,  1879.  Reg.  May  5,  1887. 
Ad.  July  25,  1889.  Left  Oct.  16, 
1895. 

Stubley,  Mildred  Daisy 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  Jan.  26, 
1883.    Bap.  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Giles, 
Feb.  3. 1884.  Reg.  May  8, 1890.  Ad. 
Jan.  29,  1894.    Left  Jan.  18,  1896. 
Sully,  Emily  Charlotte 

D.  of  Henry  Sully,  weaver,  and 
Mary  Ann  Horner.    B.  Feb.  10, 
1867.    Bap.  St.  James  the  Great 
1867.    Reg.   Aug.   5,   1875.  Ad. 
Sept.  1877.    Left  Feb.  1880. 
Surrey.    See  Laplain. 
Syden.    See  Ougden. 
Symons,  Caroline  Amelia 

D.  of  Josiah  Symons  and  Louisa 
Harris.    B.  Nov.  5,  1872.  Reg. 
April  7,  1881.    Ad.  Aug.  13,  1883. 
Left  Aug.  4,  1887. 
Tagg,  Dorothy  Gertrude 

D.  of  John  William  Tagg  (dead) 
and  Amelia  Jane  Wood.  B.  Bow 
Sept.  16,  1896.  Bap.  St.  Luke, 
Mile  End  Old  Town,  Oct.  18,  1896. 
Reg.  July  6,  1905.  Ad.  Jan.  6, 
1906.    Left  March  20,  1911. 

Ferry  descent.    Paternal  grand- 
mother Sarah  Ann  Ferry. 
Taylor,  Alice  Maud 

D.  of  George  H.  Taylor  and 
Eleanor  Emma  Scott.  B.  Dalston 
Feb.  14,  1883.  Bap.  Haggerston 
March  4, 1883.  Reg.  March  5, 1891. 
Ad.  Aug.  29,  1891.  Sent  away 
Sept.  13,  1893. 
Taylor,  Violet  May 

D.  of  Alfred  Taylor  and  Martha 
Wassell.  B.  May  17,  1896.  Bap. 
St.  Jude,  Bethnal  Green,  Dec.  29, 
1897.  Reg.  March  1,  1906.  Ad. 
Aug.  31,  1906.  Left  Dec.  23,  1910. 
Ponchery  descent. 
Taylor.    See   Adams,    Collins,  and 

Precious. 
Tempest.    See  Ford. 
Terry.    See  Collins  and  Laws. 
Thurlow.    See  Corbould. 
Tillier.    See  Hall. 
Tindall.    See  Langley. 


Toon.    See  Cushway. 

Tourell.    See  Stark. 

Treacher,  Florence 

D.  of  Thomas  Robert  Treacher 
and  Elizabeth  Jaques.  B.  Feb.  17, 
1865.  Bap.  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  May  7,  1865.  Reg.  March  7, 
1872.  Ad.  Dec.  2,  1875.  Left 
Feb.  6,  1879. 

Tulk,  Grace. 

D.  of  Sidney  Edward  Tulk  (dead) 
and  Anne  Kanarens.  B.  Edmon- 
ton Feb.  23,  1907.  Bap.  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Waltham- 
stow,  Nov.  28,  1914.  Reg.  Dec.  2, 
1914.  Ad.  Jan.  10,  1916.  Left 
March  23,  1921. 
Youe  descent. 

Turmine,  Mary  Anne 

D.  of  George  Turmine  and  Mary 
Anne.  B.  Sept.  1861.  Bap.  St. 
Leonard's,    Shoreditch,   Feb.  19, 

1871.  Reg.  March  2,  1871. 
Turmine.    See  Carey  and  Martin. 
*Turner,  Gertrude  Leonora 

D.  of  Henry  Turner  and  Leonora 
Annie  de  Le  Richeux.    B.  Sept.  14, 

1872.  Bap.  St.  Agnes,  Kennington, 
Sept.  16,  1879.  Reg.  Oct.  2,  1879. 
Dead. 

Undery.    See  Jones. 
Vandome.    See  Delaforce. 
Vane.    See  Hammond. 
*Vierge,  Le,  Louise  Beatrice 

D.   of  Samuel  Le  Vierge  and 

Florence    Elizabeth   Jackson.  B. 

Highams  Park  July  6,  1905.  Bap. 

Parish    Church    April    6,  1913. 

Withdrawn. 
Vincent,  Edith  Eleanor 

D.  of  George  Vincent  and  Mary 

Ann  Daycock.    B.  Erith  Jan.  1, 

1876.    Bap.  Erith  Jan.  30,  1876. 

Reg.  Oct.  4,  1883.    Ad.  March  1, 

1886.    Left  April  6,  1890. 
Vincent,  Florence  Eva 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  July  6, 

1897.    Bap.  St.  Andrew,  Carshal- 

ton,  May  22,  1904.     Reg.  June  7, 

1906.     Ad.  Jan.  4,  1908.  Left 

for  hospital  April  13,  1911.  Died 

Feb.  3,  1912. 
Vincent.    See  Hunt  and  Hurkett. 
Voisin,  de.    See  Dent 
Waite,  Frances  Sarah 

D.  of  John  Jacob  Waite.  B. 

Dec.  7,  1868.    Reg.  March  2,  1876. 

Ad.  March  1877.    Left  July  5,  1883. 
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Waite,  Grace  Emily 

D.  of  John  Waite.    B.  Aug.  23, 

1874.    Reg.   July   6,   1882.  Ad. 

April  1885.    Left  Feb.  7,  1889. 
Waite,  Mabel  Alice 

D.  of  John  Jacob  Waite,  printer, 

and   Frances   Mary   Markes.  B. 

Battersea    Jan.    22,    1883.  Bap. 

Christ  Church,  Battersea,  Oct.  6, 

1883.    Reg.  March  5,  1891.  Ad. 

Nov.  26,  1891.    Sent  away  Dec.  7, 

1893.    Re-admitted  April  6,  1894. 

Left  finally  July  28,  1897. 
Walker .    See  B  oard . 
Wassell.    See  Taylor. 
Wensley,  Matilda  Sarah 

D.    of    Henry    Wensley.  B. 

April  13,  1870.    Reg.  June  5,  1879. 

Ad.  Nov.  10,  1879.    Left  Oct.  2, 

1884. 
West.    See  Guin. 
Whalley,  Alice  Amelia 

D.  of  George  Whalley  and  Mary 

Bryson.    B.  Nov.  11,  1877.  Bap. 

St.  James  the  Great,  Bethnal  Green, 

Dec.  2,  1877.    Reg.  Jan.  15,  1885. 

Ad.  July  1888.    Left  Oct.  10,  1890 

(removed  by  parents). 
Whalley,  Rebecca  Sarah 

Sister  of  the  above.    B.  April  11, 

1871.    Reg.  March  6,  1879.  Ad. 

Nov.  10,  1879.    Left  Oct.  1885. 
Whalley,  Doris  Emily 

D.  of  George  William  Whalley 

and  Emily  Jane  Bass.    B.  Oct.  21, 

1906.       Bap.     Training  College 

Church,  South  Hackney,  Nov.  1906. 

Reg.  March  2,  1921.    Ad.  April  4, 

1921.    Left  Dec.  22,  1921. 
Descended      from  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  Quentin  Carlier,  bap. 

Threadneedle  St.  Ch.  April  8,  1752. 
Whalley,  Florence  Alice 

D.  of  George  Benjamin  Whalley 

and  Harriet  Maria  Hill  (dead).  B. 

Bow   June   25,    1897.    Bap.  St. 

Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  July  18, 

1897.    Reg.  June  1,   1905.  Ad. 

April  21,   1906.     Left  July  31, 

1912. 
White,  Ada  Sarah 

D.  of  William  White  and  Marianne 

May.    B.  Dec.  23,  1880.    Bap.  St. 


Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  Feb.  9, 
1881.  Reg.  Feb.  2,  1893.  Ad. 
Feb.  25,  1893.  Sent  away  Dec.  7, 
1893. 

Whitehead.    See  Hughes. 

Whiter,  Louisa  Ellen 

D.  of  Henry  Whiter  and  Louisa  . 
Brockwell.  B.  Shoreditch  Oct.  29, 
1878.  Bap.  St.  Paul,  Haggerston, 
Dec.  15,  1878.  Reg.  Oct.  6,  1887. 
Ad.  March  5,  1889.  Left  May  8, 
1893. 

Whitmarsh.    See  Broxis. 
*Williams,  Eliza 

B.  June  2,  1866.    Reg.  Feb.  6, 

1873.  Suragee. 
Wills.    See  Lefever. 
Willsher.    See  Annereau. 
Wilmshurst,  Margaret  Elizabeth 

D.  of  George  Wilmshurst  and 

Maria  Pepper.    B.  Nov.  3,  1861. 

Bap.     St.     Anne,  Bermondsev, 

Jan.   15,   1871.     Reg.  March  2, 

1871.   Left  April  1878. 
Winhall,  Ellen  Amelia 

D.  of  Benjamin  Charles  Winhall 

and   Ellen    Jane    Breeden.  B. 

June    26,    1892.    Bap.  Bethnal 

Green  July  17,  1892.    Reg.  May  2, 

1891.    Ad.  May  16,   1901.  Left 

Aug.  1,  1906. 
Winhall,  Emma  Amelia 

D.  of  Philip  Winhall  and  Amelia 

Ann    Sanders.     B.  Limehouse, 

March  8, 1902.  Bap.  French  Church, 

Soho  Square,  April  1,  1906.  Reg. 

Feb.  3, 1909.  Ad.  Jan.  6, 1912.  Left 

July  31,  1916. 

Descended  from  Debois  family. 
Wood.    See  Tagg. 
Woods.    See  Board. 
Wright,  Maria 

D.    of    Richard    Wright,  B. 

Oct.  13,  1870.    Reg.  May  2,  1878. 

Ad.  Oct.  3,  1878.    Left  Dec.  1881. 
Youe,  Clara 

D.  of  John  George  Youe  and 

Olive  Buss.    B.  Bromley  Dec.  31, 

1890.    Bap.  W.  Norwood,  July  2, 

1899.     Reg.  July  6,  1899.  Ad. 

Jan.  10,  1901.    Sent  away  Oct.  30, 

1902. 
Youe.    See  Tulk. 
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Cfte  Huguenot  a&egimmt& 

(SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES.) 
By  W.  H.  MANCHEE. 

The  Society's  publications  furnish  many  data  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual Huguenot,  but  in  a  general  sense  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  from  a  family  point  of  view,  one  of  more  comprehensive 
interest  than  Mr.  Lart's  Paper  (vol.  ix,  pp.  426-529),  supple- 
mented as  it  is  by  the  lists  given  by  Dr.  Shaw  (vol.  vi, 
pp.  299-326)  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner  (vol.  ix,  pp.  581-8). 
Their  value  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realised  how  far 
the  names  given  convert  the  study  of  our  nation's  history  into 
one  of  an  intimate  character,  by  the  introduction  of  families 
either  belonging  to  or  well  known  to  our  Fellows. 

In  the  struggle  of  William  III  to  retain  the  throne,  the 
most  important  campaign  from  a  national  point  of  view,  he 
had  the  assistance  of  five  Huguenot  Eegiments.  Three  Foot 
Eegiments,  those  of  Meloniere,  Cambon,  and  Caillemote,  were 
created  in  April  1689,  Schomberg's  Horse  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  and  later,  in  1695,  for  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
Miremont's  Dragoons.  Quite  recently,  the  casual  discovery  of 
a  list  of  officers  added  to  the  Foot  Eegiments  in  July  1689  led 
to  Mr.  A.  S.  White,  of  the  War  Office  Library,  asking  me 
whether  this  was  of  any  interest.  Its  inspection,  and  the  mine 
of  information  to  which  it  has  proved  the  key,  has  led  to  the 
preparation,  from  the  information  to  hand,  of  details  of  each 
officer's  career.  To  this  I  am  adding  such  information  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  Society's  Publications,  so  that  in  time 
it  will  create  a  very  fair  reference  index  to  these  old  soldiers. 
It  is  unfortunate,  especially  in  view  of  its  important  and  official 
character,  that  this  family  index  should  be  of  such  a  length  as 
to  preclude  its  being  included  in  any  of  the  Society's  publica- 
tions, but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  will  gladly  answer  any 
inquiry  made. 
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In  the  course  of  the  work,  Mr.  Lart's  paper  and  the  two 
lists  given  by  the  Society  have  naturally  been  in  constant  use, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  further  particulars 
about  those  records,  which  were  unnoticed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lart  gives  the  names  of  officers  present  at  Dundalk  • 
Review,  October  1689,  but  these  do  not  entirely  tally  with  the 
official  list  quoted  by  him  in  the  appendix.  The  official  list 
should  therefore  be  taken,  and  this  represents  the  earliest  record 
of  the  officers  in  our  Proceedings.  The  next  list  is  to  be  found 
hidden  away  in  Dr.  Shaw's  '  Belief  of  Protestant  Refugees  ' 
(vol.  v,  pp.  374-5).  This  gives  a  list  of  officers  added  to  the 
three  Foot  Regiments  in  November  1689,  when  William 
was  preparing  for  the  next  year's  campaign  in  Ireland,  pre- 
ceding the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  June  1690.  Mr.  Wagner's 
list  of  1692,  next  in  order  of  date,  marks  the  close  of  the  Irish 
campaign.  The  official  list  of  the  Regiments  in  Flanders, 
dated  1692,  given  by  Mr.  Lart  in  his  appendix,  as  also  certain 
payments  made  to  officers,  form  the  next  record.  Finally 
Dr.  Shaw's  Returns  of  Pensioners  of  1702  complete  the  records 
given  by  the  Society,  so  far  as  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Lart's 
paper  is  concerned.  The  details  of  the  Returns  give  the 
service  to  that  date,  and  the  reason  of  incapacity  in  many 
cases  for  service  in  the  second  campaign.  Those  marked 
'  abroad  '  were  most  probably  in  England,  for  I  find  elsewhere 
that  several  were  resident  in  London  at  that  period. 

An  examination  of  Dr.  Shaw's  Returns  of  Pensioners 
reveals  that  it  is  composed  of  several  lists,  the  first  only  of 
which  bears  a  title,  the  other  titles  possibly  being  overlooked 
by  the  transcriber  on  conversion  into  the  book  form.  The 
amounts  of  pensions  are  given  in  order  of  rank,  and  taking 
these  as  a  guide,  the  following  result  is  obtained  : 

Schomberg's  Horse,    Nos.     1  to  95. 
Miremont's  Dragoons    ,,     96  to  124. 
Meloniere's  Foot  „    125  to  212. 

Cambon's  Foot  „    213  to  246. 

Caillemote's  Foot        „    290  to  347. 

The  three  Foot  Regiments,  it  will  be  noticed,  consist  of  several 
sections  under  the  command  of  their  respective  Colonels. 
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A  comparison  of  the  list  of  Pensioners  transferred  from  the 
English  to  the  Irish  Establishment  (vol.  v,  pp.  384-5),  also  in 
Dr.  Shaw's  Paper  on  '  The  Eelief  of  French  Protestants,' 
proves  No.  554  in  his  1702  list  to  be  '  Harcourt '  in  place  of 
'  Leucourt.' 

The  following  corrections  of  Mr.  Lart's  paper,  furnished  to 
me  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baldry  of  the  War  Office  Library,  may  be 
of  service  : 

On  p.  481,  in  speaking  of  Guise's  Kegiment,  the  officers  are 
stated  to  be  English,  but  Dalton  mentions  that '  many  of  the  officers 
bore  French  names.'  Dealing  with  the  same  Regiment  the  Colonel 
following  Guise  was  Colonel  Foulkes,  and  the  Regiment  itself  was 
disbanded  in  1694.  The  reference  to  James  Mount] oy  is  wrong. 
The  Regiment  was  raised  by  William,  Viscount  Mountj  oy.  Fortescue 
refers  to  another  Regiment,  Peyton's,  not  Guise's,  and  Peyton's  was 
later  the  20th  East  Devon  Regiment. 

On  the  same  page,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  name  of  '  Bel- 
castel '  should  read  '  Meloniere,'  two  different  Regiments  ! 

The  following  page,  p.  483,  in  the  middle,  regarding  the  reference 
to  de  Grangues's  Foot,  this  was  disbanded  in  1748/9,  and  was  never 
a  numbered  Regiment,  but  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  48th,  and 
sometimes  as  60th. 

P.  505,  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  three  Regiments  were  dis- 
banded, Vimare's  (formerly  Lifford's),  Fonjuliane's  (formerly 
Paulin's),  and  La  Barthe's.  The  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  above 
three  Regiments  were  replaced  on  the  Irish  Pension  List  as  from 
September  27,  1706.  Quite  possibly  the  rank  and  file  were  incor- 
porated in  the  other  three  Regiments.  Of  these,  (1)  Nassau's 
(later  Magny's)  was  disbanded  in  1708,  (2)  Sibourg's  (later  Dubour- 
gay's)  was  disbanded  in  1712,  and  (3)  Blosset's  (formerly  Montargis's) 
was  disbanded  in  1708.  Guiscard's  Dragoons  was  also  known  as 
La  Fabreque's  Dragoons  (from  the  name  of  its  Lieut. -Colonel), 
which  is  referred  to  on  pp.  510-11.  It  was  reduced  in  Spain  in 
1708,  and  Foissac's  Regiment  (p.  511),  raised  in  1709,  is  probably 
the  same  Regiment  re-raised. 

On  p.  507,  line  1, '  Vimare's '  should  read  '  Blosset's.'  The  second 
paragraph  also  referred  to  some  regiments  raised  in  Portugal  in 
1709  and  should  be  deleted,  but  the  previous  one  (dealing  with  the 
1709  Regiments)  should  follow  Montandre's,  p.  508. 

The  following  page,  508,  gives  a  wrong  impression.  Montandre's 
(formerly  Dungannon's)  Foot  was  English.    It  was  taken  prisoner 
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near  Alicante  in  1707,  and  ordered  to  be  re-raised  in  1708.  In  1709 
several  Englishmen  were  commissioned  for  Montandre's  Regiment, 
all  of  whom  go  to  his  English  Regiment  (late  Dungannon's,  now 
Te-raising).  Several  Frenchmen  received  commissions  for  another 
Montandre's  Foot,  then  raising  in  Portugal,  and  this  Regiment  is 
dealt  with  later  in  these  succeeding  notes.  Its  Lieut. -Coloenl  was 
de  Sarlande. 

On  p.  511  two  Regiments  raised  in  1708  should  precede  the  1709 
list.    These  were  : 

(1)  A  Regiment  oi  Dragoons  was  raised,  August  1,  1708,  with 
Gallway  as  Colonel,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  La  Bouchetiere  on 
June  24,  1710.  This  regiment  was  disbanded  on  September  7, 
1712.  (2)  A  Regiment  of  Foot  raised  June  24,  1708,  with  Peter 
Carles  as  Colonel,  succeeded  in  1709  by  Martin  Bladen  and  in  1710 
by  Theodore  Vezey.  It  was  disbanded  on  August  26,  1712.  This 
second  Regiment  is  given  in  part  by  Mr.  Lart  on  p.  509.  The 
first  is  referred  to  under  de  La  Fabreque's  Dragoons  on  p.  510. 

1709  Huguenot  Regiments. 

On  February  23,  1709,  four  Regiments  of  Portuguese  Foot 
[Trapaud's  (Major  of  whom  was  Gualy),  Magny's,  Coulombiere's 
(aft.  Desbordes's),  Montandre's  x]  and  one  Regiment  of  Portuguese 
Dragoons  (Foissac's)  were  raised  in  Portugal,  formed  chiefly  of 
soldiers  of  all  nations,  and  English  and  French  Huguenot  officers 
with  Portuguese  men  of  quality  as  nominal  colonels  (Luis  de  Tavora, 
Gamia,  Melo,  Noranha,  Conde  de  Prada). 

The  four  Infantry  Regiments  were  shortly  afterwards  (under 
date  August  24,  1709,)  formed  into  five  Dragoon  Regiments  ;  the 
six  Dragoon  Regiments  being  then  under  the  command  of  Gualy, 
Magny,  Desborde,  Withers,  Sarlande,  and  Foissac — some  of  whom 
had  been  Lt.-Cols.  at  the  raising  of  the  Regiments  on  February  23, 
1709.  The  officers  of  the  four  Infantry  Regiments  of  February  1709 
were  distributed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  five  Dragoon 
Regiments. 

According  to  a  return  of  April  1711  these  six  Regiments  were  so 

1  Two  groups  of  commissions  for  Montandre's  Foot  containing  French 
officers  are  given  in  Dalton.  One  dated  July  14,  1708,  at  home  has  Sarlande 
as  Lt.-Col.  The  other  early  in  1709  undated,  '  to  be  dated  in  Portugal,'  has 
Dupuy  as  'Lt.-Col.  en  2nd' — Dupuy  was  afterwards  Lt.-Col.  of  Withers's. 
Officers  commissioned  for  Montandre's  Foot  in  1708/9  are  found  later  in: 
Carles's  Foot,  Montandre's  English  Regiment  (formerly  Dungannon's — now 
re-raised — Foot) ;  Withers's  Dragoons  ;  Sarlande's  Dragoons. 
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very  weak  that  it  was  recommended  that  two  of  the  weakest  should 
be  reduced  and  incorporated  into  the  other  four  to  bring  up  those 
Regiments  to  a  strength  of  about  300.  In  February  1712  Sarlande's 
and  Magny's  were  disbanded  (February  20  and  21  respectively), 
and  the  men  probably  incorporated  with  the  other  four,  which  were 
also  disbanded  six  months  later  (Foissac's,  August  26,  1712  ;  Des- 
bordes's,  August  27,  1712  ;  Gualy's,  August  28,  1712  ;  Withers's, 
September  7,  1712). 

At  the  foot  of  p.  509  the  statement  as  to  Blosset's  original 
Regiment,  raised  London,  1706,  should  be  bracketed,  and  cease  at 
'  Montargis,'  the  incorporation  at  Torbay  being  deleted.  The 
continuing  paragraph  on  the  next  page  should  state  that  Blosset's 
Spanish  Foot  was  incorporated  into  the  King  of  Spain's  Own  Regi- 
ment of  Guards.  Another  Regiment  of  Spanish  Foot  with  some 
Huguenot  officers  was  Galway's,  afterwards  Vezey's.  It  was  raised 
in  1709,  and  shortly  afterwards  captured  at  Caya.  It  was  disbanded 
in  1712. 

The  same  page,  510,  the  third  paragraph  should  be  deleted 
entirely.  La  Fabreque's  Dragoons  (para.  4)  were  raised  at  home,  and 
are  the  de  Guiscard's  Dragoons  mentioned  on  p.  505.  The  history 
of  this  Regiment  and  the  list  of  officers  should  be  included  with  those 
on  p.  507.  The  statement  that  the  Regiment  was  reformed  in  1708 
or  1709  is  wrong.  Dalton  makes  this  statement,  and  although  in 
Army  estimates  it  is  stated  that  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  be 
reformed,  it  was  not  done.  Two  Cavalry  Regiments  were  formed 
later,  Galway's  on  August  1,  1708,  and  Foissac's  in  February  1709. 
It  would  seem  that  Galway's  was  quite  a  different  Regiment,  for  its 
officers  were  differently  named.  Foissac's  had  quite  a  number  of 
officers  formerly  in  La  Fabreque's. 

D'Assa's  Dragoons,  mentioned  on  p.  512,  were  raised  in  1709, 
and  disbanded  on  August  30,  1712.  I  am  curious  to  know  where 
Mr.  Lart  found  the  list  he  mentions,  the  only  list  to  hand  being 
one  of  four  officers,  three  English  and  one  Frenchman.  Mr.  Lart 
mentions  that  only  three  officers  were  English,  the  rest  being 
French. 

Baron  de  Borle's  Dragoons,  which  Mr.  Lart  was  unable  to  trace, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Commons  Journal,  1715,  p.  77,  on  its  disband- 
ment.  Its  officers  are  given  there  as  (Lt.-Col.)  Brigadier  de  Sausin  ; 
(Major)  John  de  Haers  ;  (Captains)  La  Coste,  Henry  de  Grangues, 

James  Maturin  ;    (Lieuts.)    Michael  Parmentier,  Dupoitall  ; 

(Cornets)   •  Arnaud,   ■  Guillauma  ;  (Quarter  Masters)  Peter 

Auger,  Elie  Serres,  Moyse  Massau,  William  Norriga,  Samuel  Malette, 
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John  James  Huguenet,  John  Peter  Vilanche,  and  Christopher 
Baerir. 

In  speaking  of  the  Regiments  raised  in  1715,  this  should  be  read 
as  1715  and  1716,  and  in  place  of  the  particulars  given  by  Mr.  Lart, 
the  forces  raised  consisted  of  seventeen  Regiments  of  Dragoons  and 
fourteen  Regiments  of  Foot.  There  were  no  exclusively  Huguenot 
Regiments  amongst  these  newly  raised  Regiments,  but  Huguenot 
officers  were  scattered  throughout  the  various  Regiments. 

In  giving  these  corrections,  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Lart  to 
point  out  the  very  wide  field  of  research  covered,  and  the 
difficulty  he  must  have  encountered  in  the  selection  of  his 
sources  for  the  basis  of  his  paper,  especially  in  cases  where 
known  authorities  differ.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  add  that 
Mr.  Baldry,  with  the  resources  at  his  command,  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  unravel  the  thread. 

The  Official  Eecord  (W.O.  25/3208)  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office,  containing  applications  for  service  in  the  levies  of  1706, 
many  initialled  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  granting  the 
request,  is  interesting.  Among  the  names  is  that  of  David 
Garrick's  father,  who  seeks  a  commission  as  Ensign.    It  runs  : 

Peter  Garric — Having  Serv'd  as  Volontier  in  the  Ea:  of 
Donnegal's  Begmt  and  behav'd  himself  very 
M.  well  at  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  prays  a 

Commission  in  the  new  Begts. 

To  mention  a  few  other  names  :  '  Ensign  La  Melonier  '  (sic) 
is  marked  '  to  be  provided  for.  H.R.H.'  Mr.  John  Costabadie, 
the  son  of  a  French  Minister  at  York,  naturalised  and  21  years 
of  age,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Silvester  and  Monsieur  du 
Bourdieu.  Peter  Dubourdieu,  who  states  that  he  '  has  been 
a  Master  of  Arts  above  6  years  and  is  now  a  Minister  at  York. 
He  says  that  the  Arch  Bishop  of  York  will  give  a  good  character 
of  him,'  petitions  for  a  Chaplaincy. 

A  curious  instance,  which  appears  in  another  list  of  a  French 
soldier  not  serving  in  the  English  Army,  is  that  of  J ohn  Augustus 
Claverie,  who  is  granted  a  pension  in  1709.  His  record 
is  given  as  '  service  under  the  French  King  as  Captn. 
Lieut,  [i.e.  senior  Lieutenant]  to  Colonel  de  Gassion's  Begt. 
of  Foot,  of  a  Beam  family,  his  case  certified  by  the  French 
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Ministers  in  London,  and  the  grant  of  2s.  6d.  per  diem  on  the 
Military  List  of  Ireland  from  the  25th  December  1709.'  A  John 
Claverie,  born  at  Besing,  Province  of  Beam,  was  naturalised, 
Jany  28,  1706/7,  and  the  widow  of  a  Pierre  Clavier  '  officier 
pensionaire  '  of  Orthis,  Beam,  is  married  in  Dublin  to  Francis 
Le  Tort,  17th  Deer.  1711.  Peter  appears  as  No.  392  in 
Dr.  Shaw's  list.  The  two  names  are  very  similar  in  sound, 
so  possibly  John  Claverie  was  a  relative  of  the  Clavier  who  did 
serve,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  pension  of  this  character. 

In  the  grant  of  a  pension,  it  was  made  a  condition  that 
naturalisation  had  been  obtained,  so  that  the  lists  published 
by  the  Society  are  of  great  assistance  in  identifying  the  official 
lists.  The  Oath  Bolls  containing  the  signatures  of  many  of 
the  soldiers,  they  being  relegated  to  the  Irish  Establishment 
as  a  rule,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  Dublin  Biots  of 
recent  years.  Dr.  Shaw's  copy  printed  in  our  Proceedings  is 
therefore  of  great  value  as  probably  the  only  evidence  remaining 
of  the  signatures  to  those  Bolls. 

The  word  '  reformed  '  has  been  a  matter  of  surmise  as  to  its 
exact  meaning.  Its  definition  is  given  in  Smith's  Military 
Dictionary  as  '  one  whose  troop  or  company  is  broke,  and  he 
continued  in  whole  or  half-pay,  sometimes  doing  duty  in  the 
regiment  :  he  preserves  the  right  of  seniority  and  continues  in 
the  way  of  preferment.'  But  in  the  case  of  the  Frenchmen 
its  application  is  rather  different,  unless  maybe  the  word 
implied  service  in  the  Dutch  Army.  This,  however,  could 
apply  to  a  few  only  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers  so  classified. 
Each  regiment  was  formed  in  the  regular  way  with  its  specified 
number  of  officers,  who  received  commissions  and  were  known 
as  '  standing  officers.'  With  these  were  incorporated  a  number 
of  '  reformed  '  officers,  whose  service  was  to  terminate  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  much  as  the  '  temporary  gentlemen  ' 
during  the  late  War.  In  many  cases  the  '  reformes  '  afterwards 
received  commissions  as  standing  officers  to  the  regiments  in 
which  they  were  serving,  hence  the  reference  in  Dr.  Shaw's 
list  where  one  man  has  both  titles.  As  these  early  Huguenot 
Begiments  each  had  a  fixed  establishment  of  '  officiers  incor- 
pores'  these  reformed  officers  should  be  regarded  as  super- 
numerary officers,  regularly  employed  on  active  service. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  only  like  to  add  that  the  original 
records,  written  in  many  cases  by  Dutchmen,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  between  the  letters  '  F  '  and  '  T  '  and  between 
'  G  '  and  '  Q.'  There  is  also  the  '  ij,'  which  is  the  Dutch  '  y,' 
quite  apart  from  the  universal  similarity  of  '  u  '  and  '  n  '  and 
the  '  r  '  of  the  official  hand  with  'v.'  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
member these  points  generally,  when  making  any  search  in 
our  printed  Eegisters. 
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Zl)t  jfamflp  of  aaambotullet  to  la  Sabliere* 

By  Captain  C.  T.  BECKETT,  M.C.,  R.A. 

The  publication  by  M.  Emile  Magne  of  his  two  excellent 
historical  romances 1  concerning  the  Huguenot  families  of 
Tallemant  and  Eambouillet  .provides  an  occasion  for  a  short 
note  on  the  family  of  Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere  from  which 
are  derived  so  many  families  in  Great  Britain,  and  offers  the 
occasion  for  removing  certain  misconceptions  concerning  their 
origin  and  standing  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  due  to 
possible  misinterpretation  of  certain  observations  in  a  paper 
on  the  Boisragon  family  of  Miss  Ida  H.  Layard,2  to  confusion 
caused  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  families 
concerned,  and  also  to  a  short  story  which  appeared  in  Tom 
Hood's  Annual  of  1873,  which  no  doubt  remained  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  read  it  long  after  the  source  of  the  information 
had  been  forgotten. 

The  principal  of  these  misconceptions  is  that  the  family  of 
Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere  is  identical  with  the  family  which 
held  the  lands  of  Eambouillet,  which  lands  were  erected  into  a 
Marquisate  in  or  about  1612  by  Louis  XIII  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  of  the  family  of  d'Angennes,  Seigneurs  de  Eambouillet, 
to  the  State. 

The  nobility  of  the  family  of  d'Angennes  reaches  back  to  early 
feudal  times.  They  held  lands  in  the  Sarthe,  in  the  Perche 
and  in  Normandy.  The  family  had  acquired  lands  in  the 
Beauce  and  been  seated  at  Eambouillet  since  it  was  erected 
into  a  fief  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  favour 
of  Jean  Bernier,  a  Councillor  of  the  King,  and  dependent  upon 
the  superior  fief  of  Essarts  le  Eoi.    It  was  from  Jean  Bernier 

1  La  Joyeuse  jeunesse  de  Tallemant  des  Beaux  ;  La  Fin  troublee  de  Tallemant 
des  Beaux.  Emile  Magne,  Emile  Paul  freres,  100  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore.. 
Paris. 

2  Proc.  Hug.  Soc,  vol.  vi,  p.  81.    [See  also  vol.  i,  p.  94,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  9.] 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  4.  2d 
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that  they  bought  it.  They  were  unquestionably  amongst  the 
greatest  families  of  the  day,  and  provided  in  profusion  bishops, 
cardinals,  generals,  and  ambassadors  ;  they  held  vast  tracts  of 
the  Beauce  and  Sarthe  regions  ;  kings  habitually  visited  the 
Chateau  de  Eambouillet  and  Francois  I  died  there.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  member  of  the  family  ever  was  Huguenot,  but 
it  is  possible  that  Francois  d'Angennes,  Marquis  de  Montlouet, 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  and  his  son  Jacques,  Marquis  de 
Montlouet,  first  cousin  of  Julie  d'Angennes,  Duchesse  de 
Montausier  and  Marquise  de  Eambouillet,  and  also  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  were  Huguenots.  This  Jacques  de 
Montlouet  married  Madame  de  Oandal,  a  close  and  intimate 
friend  of  Tallemant  des  Eeaux,  the  diarist,  who  had  married  a 
Eambouillet  du  Plessis.  Elizabeth  Tallemant,  sister  of  this 
Gedeon  Tallemant  des  Eeaux,  married  Francois  le  Venier, 
Sieur  de  la  Grossetiere,  whose  mother  had  been  Louise 
d'Angennes,  a  granddaughter  of  Nicholas  d'Angennes,  who 
died  in  1604. 

Here,  again,  the  similarity  of  Christian  names  has  been 
misleading,  for  Messire  Nicholas  de  Eambouillet  and  Nicholas 
Eambouillet  du  Plessis  were  alive  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  though  the  latter  was  in  the  prime  of  his  wealth  and  of 
his  career  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  comrade  of 
Henri  IV,  nevertheless  both  nourished  at  approximately  the 
same  epoch,  though,  if  M.  Magne  is  correct,  in  very  different 
spheres  and  in  very  different  conditions  of  society.  These  two 
links  by  marriage  are  the  only  connection  between  the  two 
families.  They  establish  no  ties  of  blood,  but  they  must  have 
inevitably  drawn  the  rising  family  of  Eambouillet  within  the 
circle  of  the  d'Angennes  acquaintance. 

There  is,  however,  no  more  necessary  relationship  between 
the  family  of  Eambouillet  and  the  family  of  d'Angennes  de 
Eambouillet  than  there  is  between  the  Devonshire  family  of 
Chichester  and  the  Pelhams,  Earls  of  Chichester.  The  parallel 
is  in  fact  exact.  That  they  were  acquainted,  and  in  the  days 
of  Antoine  the  poet,  even  intimate,  is  probable,  in  fact  almost 
certain,  but  no  more  intimate  family  ties  ever  existed. 

The  family  of  Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere  derive  originally 
from  Eouen,  where  they  were  substantial  bourgeois,  great 
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bankers  and  merchants.  How  they  acquired  their  name  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  lands  of  Eambouillet  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  comprised  little  more  than  the  policies  of  the  Chateau 
and  the  tiny  hamlet  in  its  vicinity.  Possibly  some  inhabitant, 
carried  off  by  the  English  during  the  Hundred  Years' War  after 
one  of  the  numerous  sieges  to  which  the  Chateau  was  subjected, 
accompanied  the  retreating  forces  to  Eouen,  and  there,  estab- 
lishing his  freedom,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  village 
whence  he  came.  No  feudal  significance  whatever  could  have 
attached  to  the  name.  No  other  place  of  such  a  name  appears 
to  exist  or  to  have  existed,  while  its  feudal  history  is  known 
from  its  first  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  feudal  holding. 

Eouen  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  France,  and  very 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Eambouillets  had  trading, 
and  finally  even  closer,  relations  with  the  family  of  Tallemant, 
who  held  a  similar  position  at  La  Eochelle  and  Bordeaux. 
They  were  unquestionably  extremely  rich.  The  alliance  with 
the  Tallemant  family  became  closer  and  more  intimate,  until, 
moving  the  centre  of  their  business  to  Paris,  they  farmed  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIII  the  taxes  of  the  five  great  Farms  of 
France.  The  family  was  ennobled  in  1553  and  la  Sabliere 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  Marquisate.  Such  Marquisates 
were  of  little  account  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however. 
They  seem  to  have  derived  their  nobility  from  feudal  holdings 
in  the  generality  of  Orleans  in  the  electoral  division  of  Chartres. 
La  Sabliere  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Versailles. 

They  also  held  magisterial  and  legal  appointments  at  Court 
and  in  the  Paris  Parliament  which  carried  the  rank  of  nobility, 
but  to  what  extent  they  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  one 
rank  of  nobility,  the  nobility  of  the  sword,  or  to  the  less 
esteemed  nobility  of  the  robe  cannot  be  said  with  certainty. 
It  would  seem  that  Antoine  de  la  Sabliere,  the  husband  of 
Marguerite  Hessein,  was  firmly  established,  and  of  his  brothers 
two  served  in  the  Army  and  died  on  service.  There  had  been 
little  beyond  their  wealth  and  business  ability  before  the 
arrival  of  this  Antoine  to  distinguish  the  family.  His  fame  as 
a  poet  and  his  wife's  grace  as  a  patroness  of  the  Arts,  and  of  de 
la  Fontaine  in  particular,  represent  the  debt  of  posterity  and 
the  zenith  of  their  achievement. 
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Such  qualities  of  refinement  alone  atoned  for  the  flamboyant 
Hotel,  commonly  called  Hotel  du  folie  Bambouillet,  at  Beuilly, 
whose  site  is  now  commemorated  by  the  Kue  de  Eambouillet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  Paris.  Here  old 
Nicholas,  the  father  of  Antoine,  entertained  with  magnificence 
and  ostentation  and  occasionally  to  the  alarm  and  inconveni- 
ence of  his  banking  and  tax-gathering  associates,  who  feared 
that  such  opulent  hospitality  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
needy  Government  and  Court  to  the  enormous  profits  which 
accrued  from  this  lucrative  and  not  particularly  straightforward 
business.  During  the  Fronde,  both  the  banks  of  Eambouillet 
and  of  Tallemant  were  called  upon  to  subscribe  heavily  to  the 
Parliamentary  party. 

Both  firms  owed  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  innumerable  privileges, 
much  patronage,  and  many  sources  of  profit  upon  which  was 
founded  their  prosperity.  Though  regarded  as  Leaders  and 
Elders  of  the  Congregation  at  Charenton,  where  the  adherents 
of  the  Beformed  Eeligion  worshipped,  their  lives  were  by  no 
means  cast  in  a  Puritan  mould,  and  they  were  wise  enough  to 
retain  family  representatives  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  camp. 
Their  position  has  many  counterparts  to-day,  and  indeed  in 
England  such  a  progress  was  never  abnormal ;  but  in  France 
the  feudal  barriers  were  far  more  difficult  to  tear  down,  and 
families  whose  nobility  was  not  of  feudal  origin  prior  to  1372 
were,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  definitely  of  lower 
status.  Title  was  of  little  importance  and  conveyed  little 
estimation  of  the  standing  of  the  holder. 

Antoine  and  his  wife,  whose  claims  to  fame  alone  keep 
bright  the  family  name,  were  by  no  means  exceptions  to  the 
freedom  of  manners  and  living  to  which  that  age  was  subject. 
Both  were  inclined  to  illicit  amours,  and  she,  overcome  by  a 
disappointment  in  love,  retired  for  consolation  to  a  convent 
and  embraced  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  In  Nicholas, 
whose  second  daughter  married  Louis  Chevalleau  de  Boisragon, 
Chevalier  do  la  Chenaye,  were  ultimately  centred  all  the 
fortunes  of  the  family.  After  the  Eevocation  he  outwardly 
conformed,  and  then,  declining  to  practise  the  Eoman  rite  or  to 
attend  Mass,  finally  accepted  banishment.  He  was  appointed 
Governor  of  tho  French  Hospital  in  England,  and  was  treated 
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with  considerable  consideration  by  the  King.  To  what  extent 
his  vacillations  enabled  him  to  export  money  preparatory 
to  his  exile  will  never  be  known.  With  his  connection  he 
should  have  been  able  to  arrange  matters  pretty  well,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  legend  of  a  sum  of  money  at  Coutts  or  Child's 
has  some  foundation  in  fact.  The  story  current,  based,  as  has 
been  said,  on  a  story  in  Tom  Hood's  Annual,  which  deals  with 
a  Marquise  de  Eambouillet  in  1792 — a  period  of  at  least  one 
hundred  years  having  elapsed  since  any  such  Marquise  had 
existed  in  the  d'Angennes  family — is  of  no  historical  significance. 

During  this  period  the  Marquisate  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  d'Angennes  family  to  the  Montausiers,  thence  to 
the  d'Uzes,  thence  by  sale  to  Fleuriau  d'Armenonville,  again 
by  sale  to  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  for  whom  the  lands  were 
erected  into  '  Duche-pairie.'  Ultimately  the  lands  were  bought 
from  the  Due  de  Penthievre  by  Louis  XVI.  The  d'Angennes 
of  the  cadet  line  were  known  as  Marquis  d'Angennes  until  the 
last  male  died  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  and  many  others  of  his  family  are  buried  at  Le  Tremblay. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  1792  no  Marquise  de 
Eambouillet  existed,  while  in  any  case  she  would  have  been  a 
d'Angennes  and  not  a  Eambouillet. 

Finally,  the  only  descendants  of  Eenee  Madeleine 
Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  who,  remaining  in  France,  con- 
formed and  married  M.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  and  received 
back  from  the  King  the  sequestrated  estates  of  her  father, 
were  two  great-grandsons  who  were  executed  during  the  Terror. 
While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mademoiselle  Eambouillet 
brought  an  appreciable  fortune  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Chenaye, 
the  advantage  of  birth  lay  with  his  family.  The  standing  of 
the  family  of  de  Boisragon  was  unchallenged  in  Poitou,  and  the 
antiquity  of  its  nobility  considerable. 

Curiously  enough  the  family  of  de  Boisragon  is  connected 
with  the  family  of  d'Angennes  through  the  Baron,  afterwards 
Due,  de  Montausier  who  married  Julie  d'Angennes,  last  of  the 
direct  line  of  that  family.  M.  de  Montausier  was  a  relation 
and  trustee  of  the  marriage  settlements  of  Catherine  de 
Marconnay,  mother  of  M.  de  la  Chenaye,  the  ancestor  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  Boisragon  family.    The  interest  of  the 
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Earl  of  Galway,  Marquis  de  Euvigny,  in  Louis  de  Boisragon, 
which  he  showed  so  frequently  from  time  to  time,  in  assuring 
him  promotion  and  congenial  employment,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  relationship  which  existed  between  them.  Buvigny's 
father  was  a  nobleman  of  impoverished  but  excellent  though 
undistinguished  family.  The  Due  de  St.  Simon,  in  his  Memoirs, 
holds  him,  though  admittedly  of  good  family,  of  little  account, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  King's  favour  both  in 
France  and  in  England.  He  alone  with  Schomberg  received 
permission  to  take  with  him  into  exile  his  worldly  possessions, 
and  to  retain  his  French  properties— a  happy  state  of  affairs 
which  did  not  last  very  long. 

These  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  for  Marie  Tallemant, 
whose  mother  was  a  Eambouillet  du  Plessis,  brought  with  her 
to  his  father  a  large  fortune  at  a  time  when  he  possessed  little 
but  his  name  and  his  sword.  That  he  retained  important 
friends  in  France  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that 
after  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Neirwinden,  at 
which  he  was  present  in  the  army  of  King  William,  he  was 
released  '  unrecognised  '  by  his  captors  lest  his  death  should 
follow  being  taken  in  arms  against  the  King  of  France. 
Nicholas  I  and  Antoine  III,  Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  the 
last  of  their  name  in  France,  are  buried  in  the  Eue  des  Saints 
Peres  in  Paris,  the  one  in  a  grass  plot  at  the  corner  of  that 
street  and  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  the  other  in  the 
courtyard  of  No.  83.  Eue  des  Saints  Peres.  A  flourishing  plane 
tree  is  growing  where  Antoine  is  buried. 
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Cfte  JWmfeters  of  tijt  Cfturtft  at  ^anUtoft. 

By  WILLIAM  MINET,  F.S.A. 

Some  valuable  notes  on  this  church  by  the  Eev.  H.  G.  B.  le 
Moine  and  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Proceedings  (pp.  273,  277),  followed  by  a  masterly 
sketch  (p.  281)  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  history  by  our  late 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gverend,  a  sketch  unfortunately 
never  completed.  Mr.  Moens  gives  (p.  280)  a  list  of  the 
ministers,  to  which  Mr.  Overend  enables  us  to  add  three  of 
earlier  date,  Bontemps  (1636),  Crusol  (1640),  Despagne 
(1642). 

Sandtoft,  partly  Flemish,  partly  French,  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Low  Countries,  .and  looked  to  Holland  for  its 
ministers,  on  the  appointment  of  some  of  whom,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  de  Hullu,  formerly  of  the  Becord  Office  at 
The  Hague,  it  is  now  possible  to  give  further  details. 

In  1664  Samuel  Lambert  was  minister  ;  resigning  in  1668, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  as  a  minute  of  the  Synode  Wallon  de 
Naarden  (near  Amsterdam)  tells  us. 

'  Le  Sr.  Samuel  Lambert  estant  de  retour  en  ces  quartiers  apres 
avoir  servi  l'eglise  de  Santhof  l'espace  environ  de  4  ans  avec  bon 
tesmoignage  de  laditte  eglise  au  faict  de  sa  demission  par  laquelle 
elle  requiert  instamment  ceste  compagnie  de  la  vouloir  pourvoir 
d'un  autre  Pasteur,  la  compagnie  apres  avoir  sonde  la-dessus  (par 
ses  deputes  les  Srs.  Carre  et  Galle)  le  Sr.  Lambert  s'il  ne  pourroit 
estre  persuade  d'y  retourner,  sur  quoy  s'estant  excuse  la  compagnie 
a  donne  charge  a  l'eglise  synodale  de  Zelande  d'en  escrire  a  la  ditte 
eglise  de  Santhof  pour  scavoir  si  elle  sera  en  estat  de  fournir  les  gages 
promis,  et  ensuite  de  sonder  le  Sr.  Jacques  de  la  Porte  s'il  voudroit 
accepter  ceste  vocation  et  s'il  seroit  resolu  de  la  servir  en  la  langue 
frari9oise  et  flamande,  et  en  cas  de  refus  de  faire  les  mesmes  offres 
soit  au  Sr.  Nicolas  Vedcl  ou  bien  au  Sr.  Pierre  Prevost  a  condition 
qu'a  leur  retour  ils  ne  scront  point  en  charge  a  nos  eglises.' 
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De  la  Porte  accepted  the  charge,  for  in  1G69  is  a  minute  of 
the  Synode  Wallon  of  Dordrecht,  to  which  the  matter  had  been 
referred,  which  says  : 

'  Ayant  offert  au  Sr.  Jacques  de  la  Porte  uu  de  nos  proposans  la 
vocation  au  St.  Ministere  de  l'eglise  walonne  et  flamande  de 
Zanthof,  et  le  dit  Sr.  apres  avoir  accepte  ayant  este  ouy  en  ceste 
compagnie  en  proposition  et  en  son  examen  peremptoire  a  donne 
tel  contentement  qu'il  a  este  admis  au  Pastorat  par  l'imposition  des 
mains  qui  luy  a  este  donne  en  ce  Synode  par  nostre  tres  honore 
frere  Mr.  de  Lannoy,  president ;  et  la  main  d'association  luy  ayant 
este  donnee  on  luy  a  souhaite  la  benediction  de  Dieu  en  son  ministere, 
et  lettres  ont  este  escrites  a  la  ditte  eglise  pour  l'informer  de  tout  ce 
que  dessus.' 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  De  la  Porte  must  have  gone 
to  Sandtoft  in  1669,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Moens  says,  in  1676. 
Unless  there  was  any  intervening  minister,  unknown  to  us, 
he  was  followed  by  Jean  Conrad  Werndly  in  1681.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  to  the  Synod  of  Brielle  from  '  l'Esglise 
Wallonne  de  SanthofT  es  dycages  d'Angleterre  '  of  April  1685 
(MS.  Bibliotheque  Wallonne,  Leyden). 

'  Grace  vous  soit,  etc.  les  faveurs  et  services  dont  il  vous  a  plu 
de  nous  honorer  autrefois  en  nous  envoyant  des  bons  fidelles  et 
S9avans  pasteurs  meritent  des  recoignassances  beaucoup  plus  grandes 
que  nous  ne  sommes  capables  d'exprimer,  et  nos  obligations  se  sont 
augmentees  d'une  fa9on  plus  particuliere  en  ce  que  vous  avez  eu  la 
bonte  d' examiner  et  recevoir  au  Saint  Ministere  Jean  Conrad  Werndly 
notre  dernier  pasteur,  qui  depuis  le  temps  de  sa  reception  au  santuaire 
nous  a  fort  edifie  par  sa  doctrine  solide  et  orthodoxe  et  par  la  vie 
irreprehensible  par  l'espace  de  quatre  ans  et  six  mois. 

'  Mais  comme  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  ignorer  les  diverses  miseres 
et  funestes  accidens,  qui  nous  sont  arrives  depuis  plusieurs  annees, 
en  partie  par  les  invasions  de  nos  voisins  anglois,  en  partie  par  la 
mort  des  proprietaires  francois  et  hollandais,  en  partie  par  les 
inondations  universelles  du  dycage,  nous  prenons  la  hardiesse  de 
recommander  a  vos  soins  et  faveurs  le  dit  Mr.  Werndly  qui,  par  une 
necessity  indispensable,  a  este  contraint  de  nous  demander  son 
temoignage,  luy  estant  impossible  de  subsister  plus  longtemps  au 
milieu  de  nous  parceque  les  nouveaux  proprietaires  anglois  (qui  ne 
connoissent  point  ce  pauvre  peuple  et  n'aiment  point  notre  discipline) 
ont  toujours  refuse  de  luy  payer  les  gages,  non-obstant  l'accord  fait 
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du  temps  passe,  de  sorte  qu'il  doit  perdre  ses  arrierages  de  plus  de 
deux  cens  cincquante  livres  sterling. 

'  C'est  pourquoi  nous  vous  prions  tres  humblement  de  l'assister 
de  votre  charitable  support  (comme  ayant  l'honneur  d'estre  membre 
de  votre  Synode)  et  de  l'avancer  a  quelqu' employ  afin  qu'il  puisse 
continuer  a  faire  valoir  son  talent  et  a  travailler  avec  fruict  dans 
la  vigne  mystique  du  souverain  pasteur  de  nos  ames. 

David  Letalle  \ 

A.  Becharell  lanciens 

Jean  Tissen  ) 


What  the  '  miseres  et  funestes  accidens  '  from  which  the 
little  colony  suffered  were  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Overend's 
pages.  Whether  the  Synod  made  good  to  Mr.  Werndly  his 
arrears  of  pay  does  not  appear — all  we  know  is  that  he  received 
a  little  help,  for  in  April  1685  is  the  following  minute,  again 
of  the  Brielle  Synod  : 

'  Le  Sr.  Jean  Conrad  Wernly  (sic)  qui  a  receu  l'imposition  des 
mains  par  l'ordre  de  notre  Synode  a  Breda,  qui  depuis  a  este  pasteur 
a  Santoff  en  Angleterre  et  qui  s'en  retourne  en  Suisse  qui  est  sa  patrie, 
a  receu  de  ceste  compagnie  seize  ducatons  pour  faire  son  voyage.' 

The  Walloon  church  at  Sandtoft  dated  from  1634,  previous 
to  which — for  the  colony  began  in  1626 — services  were  held  in 
some  adjoining  parish  church.  The  documents  quoted  above 
are  evidence  of  how  foreign  the  community  remained  for 
certainly  fifty  years,  and  how  close  were  its  relations  during 
that  time  with  the  reformed  Church  of  the  land  from  which  it 
came. 

Mr.  Peet  in  his  introduction  to  the  registers  of  Thorney 
(Publications,  Vol.  XVII)  tentatively  suggests  1650  as  the 
date  of  the  ending  of  the  Sandtoft  church,  but  these  letters 
prove  that  it  must  have  continued  as  late  as  1685  when,  on 
the  resignation  of  J.  C.  Werndly,  it  finally  ceased  to  be  and 
its  remaining  members  migrated  to  Thorney.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Burn  who,  however,  gives  as  the  last  minister  Vanely, 
meaning  no  doubt  Werndly. 


Pierre  le  Leu  diacre 
Mar.  v.  Valckenburg.' 
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^>ome  jfurt&er  J^ote£  on  tl)t  C&urt&es  at 
(guinea  antr  JSlattq* 

By  WILLIAM  MINET,  F.S.A. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Guines  registers  1  it  was  stated  on 
such  authority  as  was  then  available  that  both  the  Calais 
churches  of  Guines  and  Marcq  owed  their  origin  to  the  edict 
of  1598.  Further  documents,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hullu,  formerly  of  the  Eecord  Office  at  The  Hague,  now 
prove  this  beyond  all  question. 

The  population  of  the  district  was  a  mixed  one,  partly  the 
original  French  who  looked  to  France,  partly  recent  Flemish 
settlers  who,  for  reasons  of  language  and  kinship,  turned  more 
readily  to  Holland.  Certain  letters  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Mr.  Hullu  not  only  prove  this  latter  fact  but  also  afford  incon- 
trovertible evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  two 
churches.  The  first  letter  written  in  1601  from  two  of  the 
elders  of  Calais  to  the  Presbytery  of  Walcheren  expresses  their 
thanks  for  '  the  solicitude  for  our  welfare  shown  by  sending 
our  and  your  well  beloved  Gillis  Bursius  to  begin  in  this  place 
the  foundation  of  a  Flemish  church  (at  Marcq)  now  firmly 
established  under  his  ministry.'  It  would  seem  that  the  time 
for  which  Bursius  had  been  lent  was  about  to  expire,  and  an 
earnest  entreaty  follows  to  those  of  Walcheren  to  send  in  his 
place  another  minister,  or  '  one  of  your  students  well  versed 
in  the  Latin  or  French  tongue.'  It  appears  from  later  letters 
that  Middelburg  (i.e.  Walcheren,  of  which  Middelburg  is  the 
capital)  continued  to  supply  ministers  to  the  Flemish-speaking 
part  of  the  Calais  congregation  up  to  1621,  when  they  nomi- 
nated Francois  Becude.  But  both  the  Calais  churches  were 
admittedly  in  France,  and  at  a  colloque  of  the  French  churches 
held  at  Limay  near  Mantes  the  appointment  was  objected  to, 

1  Hug.  Soc.  Publications,  vol.  iii. 
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as  being  an  interference  with  their  discipline.  In  answer  to 
this  objection  is  a  letter  of  1621  endorsed  '  from  the  presbytery 
[of  Middelburg]  to  the  church  of  Calais  concerning  the  difficulty 
made  by  the  provincial  Synod  in  France  to  the  appointment 
and  ordination  of  Mr.  Becude.'  In  this  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Becude  had  been  sent  from  Calais  to  be  trained  at  Middelburg, 
nor  had  Middelburg  until  then  even  known  of  him.  Calais 
is  reminded,  and  here  is  the  historic  value  of  the  letter,  that 
'  the  Flemish  church  at  Calais  was  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Flemings  there  resident  and  with  the  consent  and  per- 
mission of  the  venerated  King  Henry  IV  originally  planted 
not  by  the  [French]  Colloque  but  by  our  presbytery  and  has 
been  up  till  now  provided  with  preachers  as  such  were  required. 
Whenever  the  Flemings  required  a  minister  they  applied  to  us 
and  we  have  always  provided  them  and  have  also  examined 
students  like  this  Becude  and  ordained  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nathan  Vay  in  1610,  John  Daunelius  and  George  Costerius, 
who  were  received  in  a  brotherly  spirit  by  your  Colloque 
without  any  difficulty.  We  trust  then  that  the  reverend 
assembly  will  find  nothing  in  the  ordination  of  Becude  to  judge 
the  same  to  be  unlawful.  Moreover  none  of  the  Colloques  held 
since  the  establishment  of  these  churches  [Marcq  and  Guines] 
have  intimated  that  we  had  done  anything  displeasing  to 
them.  We  trust  that  what  is  done  by  us  in  accordance  with 
old  custom,  which  has  till  now  been  consented  to  by  the 
Colloque,  will  not  be  altered  and  that  an  ordination  lawfully 
performed  by  us  shall  not  be  repeated  as  though  it  had  been 
improperly  done,  for  our  church  does  not  inquire  into  the 
ordinations  which  the  French  churches  conduct  although  they 
[i.e.  the  ordinees]  live  among  us.  We  pray  you  therefore  to 
inform  the  Colloque  further  of  this  matter  of  Becude  so  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  duties,  and  if  the  Colloque 
should  for  the  future  disapprove  of  our  sending  preachers  to 
Calais  to  write  to  us  to  that  effect  so  that  we  may  act  in  harmony 
and  so  that  the  Flemish  church  may  not  remain  unprovided 
with  men  able  to  preach  in  their  language.' 

An  eminently  reasonable  and  friendly  letter,  but  evidence 
of  a  jealousy  not  unknown  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 

The  clash  between  tho  French  and  Dutch  churches  must 
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have  been  in  some  way  met,  for  Becude  continued  as  minister 
until  1627,  when  we  meet  with  him  again.  The  occasion  is 
a  curious  letter  to  the  Walcheren  presbytery  from  the  Calais 
church.  After  referring  to  the  illness  of  Becude  and  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife  it  continues  :  '  With  regard  to  the  gifts  of 
our  minister  Mr.  Becude  they  are  known  to  you  as  well  as  to  us. 
We  have  patiently  waited  that  his  gifts  might  increase  more 
the  longer  he  was  with  us,  but  hitherto  we  have  perceived  but 
little  progress,  though  as  regards  his  conduct  we  have  not 
anything  to  say,  save  that  it  is  very  godly.  If  then  you  judge 
that  for  the  furthering  of  this  congregation  (seeing  that  so 
many  newcomers  present  themselves)  it  would  be  expedient 
to  provide  us  with  another  minister  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Becude 
we  place  ourselves  in  your  hands,  but  any  minister  must  know 
French  that  we  may  be  one  with  our  French  brethren  and  all 
under  the  French  discipline.  We  pray  you  to  hold  Mr.  Becude 
as  having  our  best  recommendation  and  provide  him  with  a 
good  place  lest  one  affliction  falling  on  him  after  another  he 
lose  heart.'  The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  the  French- 
speaking  members  of  the  church  agree  in  the  application,  and 
suggests  that  the  removal  of  Becude,  if  carried  out,  should  be 
postponed  for  six  months,  '  so  as  not  to  increase  his  lowness 
of  spirits,  and  because  the  winter  is  now  at  hand.' 

This  letter  is  evidently  official,  for  it  is  signed  by  six  elders 
and  six  deacons.  What  was  the  nature  of  Becude's  failure  to 
satisfy  his  flock  fully  we  know  not,  but  the  Walcheren  presby- 
tery evidently  did  not  agree  to  the  suggestion,  for  we  know 
that  Becude  was  still  minister  in  1641,  when  the  Marcq  church 
was  burnt  in  an  incursion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Government 
would  not  allow  of  any  new  building,  and  from  that  date  up  to 
1685  Guines  remained  the  only  church  in  the  district.1 

These  letters  all  speak  commonly  of  the  Calais  church,  but 
in  Calais  itself  there  was  no  church,  the  district  being  served 
by  Marcq,  three  miles  distant,  and  Guines  about  six.  It  is 
clear  that  the  congregation  needed  that  services  both  in  Flemish 
and  French  should  be  held  in  both  churches.  This  appears 
very  strongly  in  a  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  Calais  to  thf 

1  Cf.  Haag,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  188,  s.v.  Becude,  where,  however,  the  dates  give 
do  not  agree  with  the  chronology  established  by  these  letters. 
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royal  commissioners  in  1612.1  Little  by  little,  as  the  land 
became  more  French,  Flemish  seems  to  have  died  out  ;  at  any 
rate  in  the  later  records  we  have,  both  registers  and  accounts, 
there  is  no  trace,  except  of  course  in  individual  names,  of  any 
tongue  but  French. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  and  in  the  same  introduction  it  was 
stated,  largely  on  facts  supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Landrin,  that 
the  church  at  Guines  destroyed  in  1685  under  the  provisions 
of  the  revocation  had  been  built  in  1625  on  land  purchased 
in  1619  by  Jehan  du  Chef  de  la  Ville,  Nicolas  Dornion  and 
Jacques  Delemare  acting  as  trustees  for  the  congregation. 

Thanks  again  to  Mr.  Hullu  it  is  now  possible  to  add  a  little 
to  what  was  known  in  1891,  for  he  has  communicated  to  us 
a  deed  found  by  him  among  the  archives  of  Middelburg. 
This  deed,  dated  November  26,  1638,  is  what  we  should 
call  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  Francois  Sohier  maitre 
tonnelier  of  Groede  and  Sara  Faye  his  wife  in  favour  of  some 
person  left  blank  in  the  deed.  It  confers  the  fullest  powers 
on  the  unnamed  attorney  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to 
confirm  and  carry  out  a  contract  of  sale  already  entered  into 
by  the  grantors  of  the  power  together  with  Francois  de  Villers 
and  Marie  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name,  though  not  given, 
must  have  been  Faye,  for  '  icelle  Marie  (i.e.  de  Villers)  etait 
sceur  de  ladite  constituante  (i.e.  Sara  Faye).'  Both  Francois  de 
Villers  and  his  wife  are  described  as  of  Guines. 

The  contract  related  to  the  sale  of  '  une  certaine  portion 
de  terre  size  audit  Guisnes  sur  laquelle  est  bastye  et  construit 
le  temple  de  ceux  qui  font  profession  de  la  religion  reformee 
audit  Guisnes  et  pays  reconquis  a  Mr.  Pierre  Caulier  de  la 
faculte  de  Ste.  Theologie,  Matthieu  de  le  Mare,  marchand, 
Jacque  Michiel,  maitre  chirurgien,  Samuel  le  Comte  et  Marc 
Dornion,  marchands,  tous  demeurants  audit  Guisnes,  ministre, 
anciens  et  diacres  de  ladite  religion  pour  et  au  nom  de  la  com- 
munaute  de  ceux  de  laditte  religion,  comme  plus  au  long  est 
porte  par  ledit  contrat  fait  et  passe  audit  Guisnes  pardevant 
maitro  Nicolas  Dongnios  nottaire  royal  audit  lieu  le  23e  Octobre 
1638.' 

The  rest  of  the  deed  is  legal  verbiage  of  the  date  which 
1  Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  viii,  p.  237. 
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need  not  be  quoted,  and,  signed  by  the  grantors,  it  is  witnessed 
by  Matthieu  Jenein  and  Pierre  de  Luyck,  '  pasteurs  audit 
Groede.' 

Dornion  and  de  la  Mare  were  two  of  the  three  trustees 
concerned  in  the  purchase  of  1619,  and  in  this  further  con- 
veyance they  reappear  with  two  new  trustees,  one  of  whom, 
Caulier,  it  is  known  was  minister  at  Guines  at  this  time. 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that  Sara  and  Marie  were  joint  heiresses 
of  land  at  Guines.  Sara  had  married  Francois  Sohier  and 
gone  to  live  at  Groede  near  Cadzand  in  the  province  of  Zeeland  ; 
Marie  had  also  married  but  remained  at  Guines.  Seeing  that 
the  original  site  had  been  bought  in  1619,  and  the  church  built 
in  1625,  the  only  possible  inference  is  that  this  additional 
purchase  was  required  for  some  enlargement,  the  nature  of 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  surviving  registers  of  Guines  begin  in  1668,  thirty-two 
years  later  than  the  date  of  our  deed,  so  one  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  any  of  the  trustees  of  1619  or  1636  surviving  in  them. 
Caulier  was  minister  at  Guines  1619-1637,  and  the  family  lived 
in  the  district,  as  indeed  did  the  descendants  of  all  those  whose 
names  we  have  met  with  in  the  deeds  of  1619  and  1636  ;  and, 
were  the  registers  before  1668  yet  extant,  the  relationships 
could  easily  have  been  traced. 

More  and  more  as  the  history  of  this  church  has  been  worked 
out  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  does  its  importance  stand 
out,  until  it  seems  well  to  deserve  the  name  which  one  writer 
attributes  to  it,  the  Geneva  of  the  north.  One  of  its  special 
characteristics  is  well  illustrated  by  this  new  information— 
namely,  the  close  connection  at  all  times  existing  between 
Calais  and  the  Low  Countries  and  Holland.  Nor  is  the  reason 
far  to  seek.  After  the  taking  of  Calais  from  the  English  in 
1558,  and  again  after  its  recovery  from  the  Spaniards  in  1598, 
the  French  Government  wishing  to  repeople  the  district 
attracted  thither  by  the  offer  of  special  inducements  large 
numbers  from  the  then  Spanish  Low  Countries.  How  close 
was  this  connection  even  to  the  end  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  final  dissolution  of  the  church  in  1685  such  of  its  members 
as  chose  exile  rather  than  conformity  broke  into  two,  part 
finding  refuge  in  England,  to  found  the  fourth  Huguenot 
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church  of  Dover,1  part  escaping  into  Holland,  to  join  the  church 
at  Cadzand,  a  small  town  close  to  Groede,  whence  our  deed,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  dated. 

In  all  reconstruction  of  the  past  finality  is  impossible,  and 
rebuilding  must  necessarily  be  piecemeal.  Especially  true  has 
this  been  of  the  story  of  this  church,  of  which  more  is  now 
known,  at  any  rate  in  England,  than  of  any  other  French 
congregation.  Begun  with  the  registers  (Pubs.,  iii,  1891),  the 
facts  which  go  to  complete  the  story  are  scattered  in  our  Pro- 
ceedings through  the  next  thirty-five  years.  It  may  be  useful, 
then,  to  collect  the  references  to  the  various  papers  published 
during  that  period.  They  are  as  follows  :  '  The  Church  at 
Calais  and  its  Poor  Fund  '  (Proc.  vi,  1899)  ;  '  Catholics  and 
Huguenots  in  the  Calaisis  '  (Proc.  viii,  1907)  ;  '  The  de  la 
Balle  family  of  Guinea  '  (Proc.  x,  1913)  ;  '  The  Church  of 
Guines '  (Proc.  x,  1914).  French  authorities  also  are  not 
lacking,  first  among  them  being  the  late  C.  Landrin's  '  Tablettes 
historiques  du  Calaisis  '  (Calais,  1888),  a  mine  of  information, 
unfortunately  unindexed,  while  later  an  admirable  summary 
of  all  that  has  been  written  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Naert 
in  the  Bulletin  (1914,  p.  296  ;  1915,  pp.  201,  505).  Incidental 
references  in  earlier  writers  such  as  Pigault  de  Lepinoy,  Lefebre, 
Eeboul,  and  others  need  not  be  set  out  here,  as  they  will  be 
found  freely  quoted  in  one  or  other  of  the  works  mentioned. 

1  Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  iv. 
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lout*  Crommelin  aitti  tin  M$i)  Mxm  Iniustrp* 

The  bicentenary  will  be  celebrated  this  summer  of  a  Huguenot 
whose  life  had  a  most  far-reaching  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  ;  for  Louis  Crommelin,  who  was  practically  the  founder 
of  the  Irish  linen  industry,  died  on  July  17,  1727.  Crommelin's 
attitude  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  is  summarised  by  his 
own  words  quoted  in  a  special  article  in  the  Northern  Whig  for 
May  7  :  '  I  am  and  always  shall  be  ready  to  communicate 
what  I  know  to  the  country  and  every  member  of  it.'  This 
he  did  in  full  measure,  with  the  result  that  his  great  skill  and 
knowledge  were  made  available  to  the  Irish  linen  industry, 
which  was  put  by  his  labours  upon  a  firm  footing. 

The  Crommelin  family  had  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  flax  at  Armandcourt  near  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy  for  four 
centuries,  and  Louis  himself  was  a  successful  linen  manufacturer 
at  the  time  when  the  fury  of  the  French  was  being  directed 
against  religious  liberty.  '  Foreseeing  the  coming  storm,'  con- 
tinues the  article,  '  he  realised  what  he  could  for  his  property 
and  seems  to  have  reached  Amsterdam  before  the  Eevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  There  he  set  up  as  a  banker 
and  tidings  of  his  ability  reached  the  Prince  of  Orange.' 

It  was  in  1698  that  the  great  reformer  of  the  linen  industry 
arrived  at  Lisburn  in  the  country  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  culmination  of  his  life's  work.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
meantime  he  had  been  to  England,  and  that  it  was  largely 
at  the  request  of  William  III,  who  was  at  the  time  specially 
interested  in  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  industry  in  Ireland, 
that  Crommelin  went  to  Ulster. 

Having  investigated  the  conditions  then  obtaining,  he  issued 
in  the  following  year  his  memorial  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted,  and  received  the  appointment  of  '  Overseer  of  the 
Eoyal  Linen  Manufacture,'  then  at  the  age  of  46.  The  thanks 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  accorded  him  for  his  work  in  1707, 
VOL.  XIII.— NO.  4.  2  e 
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and  in  1717  he  received  a  fine  testimony  from  the  Linen  Board. 
At  the  height  of  his  fame  and  success,  however,  his  life  was 
clouded  by  the  grief  of  the  death  of  his  only  son  Louis  in  the 
same  year,  but  he  continued  his  work  untiringly,  extending  the 
scope  of  the  industry  which  was  so  dear  to  him  until  his  death 
just  two  hundred  years  ago.  For  29  years  he  never  relaxed 
his  efforts,  and  his  early  prophecy  that  '  With  time,  patience, 
and  industry  the  name  of  Irish  linen  may  be  as  eminent  as 
that  of  St.  Quentin  or  Cambrai '  was  fulfilled  in  a  measure  that 
even  he,  with  his  unbounded  enthusiasm,  would  not  have  dared 
to  look  forward  to. 
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The  Protestants  of  the  Isle  of  Re. 

To  us,  children  of  the  great  dispersion  wrought  by  the  wars  of 
religion  in  France,  all  that  throws  further  light  on  their 
story  serves  to  explain  yet  more  clearly  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  flight  of  our  fathers.  We  welcome  this  book  1  as  giving 
a  clear  insight  into  one  small  but  important  part  of  a  wider 
whole. 

It  is  evident  that  any  local  history  such  as  this,  limited  as  it 
is  to  one  small  island,  must  if  it  is  to  be  understood  be  brought 
into  reference  with  the  religious  and  indeed  with  the  general 
political  history  of  France.  This  truth  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised in  the  work  before  us,  for  though  it  deals  only  with  one 
small  corner  of  the  country — and  profits  thereby  in  the  local 
detail  which  the  author  is  thus  able  to  give,  yet  it  refers  quite 
sufficiently  to  the  main  events,  without  some  knowledge  of 
which  the  local  story  would  remain  incomprehensible. 

The  small  island  of  Ee,  some  18  miles  long  by  3  wide,  based 
on  a  reef  which  alone  has  saved  it  from  the  sea,  consists  of  sand 
at  the  southern  end,  marsh  at  the  northern.  Its  eastern  coast 
affords  two  harbours  ;  these,  advantaged  by  the  enterprising 
character  of  its  Huguenot  people,  gave  it  a  first  position  in 
mercantile  and  sea  adventure.  That  is  now  all  lost,  and  from 
two  causes  :  its  Huguenot  folk  abjured  or  fled,  while  its 
harbours,  too  small  for  ships  of  modern  burden,  have  yielded 
their  position  to  the  port  of  La  Pallice  on  the  opposite  mainland. 
Decayed  to-day,  it  remains  picturesque  with  its  towers  striped 
in  white  and  black,  landmarks  for  seafarers. 

Saint onge  and  Aunis  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  with  Poitou 
which  lies  behind  them,  have  ever  been  the  seedground  and 

1  Histoire  des  Protestants  et  de  Veglise  reformee  de  Vile  de  Be.  Pierre  Dez. 
La  Rochelle,  1926. 
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the  stronghold  of  French  protestantism,  and  of  these  La 
Kochelle  is  the  capital.  This  must  from  the  first  have  influenced 
the  island.  How  the  idea  of  reform  first  arose  in  France,  and 
how  it  came  to  assume  a  semi-political  aspect,  are  questions 
which  only  a  wide  survey  of  history  could  determine,  but  a 
persecution  of  some  of  the  islanders  for  heresy  in  1545,  and  the 
existence  of  a  church  in  1548,  prove  that  reform  existed  in  Be 
at  that  early  date  and  was  even  then  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
the  state.  The  first  register,  of  1561,  which  would  have  thrown 
light  on  this  early  period,  is  unhappily  now  lost. 

Up  to  the  grant  of  the  edict  (1598)  the  churches  of  Be 
prospered  or  suffered  as  Protestant  or  Catholic  gained  or  lost 
in  the  conflict  which  divided  France,  but  with  the  advent  of 
Richelieu  to  power  serious  trouble  began.  His  policy  aimed  at 
the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power,  and  this  involved  crushing 
the  Protestants,  who  formed  an  independent  and  powerful 
political  body.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  throughout 
the  wars  of  religion  patriotism,  devotion  to  the  state,  did  not 
exist  in  France  ;  Catholic  or  Protestant,  religion  came  before 
king,  and  without  this  key  no  understanding  of  French  history 
at  that  time  is  possible. 

La  Eochelle  was  then  the  chief  centre  of  protestantism. 
Threatened  by  the  new  policy,  negotiations  for  support  were 
opened  with  England.  The  reasons  which  led  Charles  to  grant 
this  must  be  sought  for  in  English  history,  but  the  result  was 
the  expedition  sent  under  Buckingham  (1627)  which  closely 
affected  the  island  of  Be,  for  Buckingham,  intending  to  use  it 
as  a  base  for  the  assistance  he  was  to  bring  to  La  Bochelle, 
occupied  it.  Ill  conceived  and  worse  executed,  the  enterprise 
failed,  and,  driven  out  of  Be,  Buckingham  returned  home. 
The  Protestants  of  the  island  found  themselves  in  worse  case 
than  before  ;  for,  added  to  the  crime  of  religion,  was  that  of 
treason  in  allying  themselves  with  a  foreign  power.  Of  the 
persecution  that  followed  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  but 
numerous  abjurations  in  the  next  year,  cited  by  the  author, 
and  confirmed  by  our  records,  prove  it,  for  the  Southampton 
registers  show  forty-two  admissions  from  Be  in  1628.1 

1  Puba.  iv.  Mr.  Dez  is  in  error  hero,  giving  47,  as  is  also  Shicklor  (ii,  43), 
who  gives  41  as  the  number  of  lletais  joining  Soutiianrpton  in  this  year. 
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Of  the  siege  and  fall  of  La  Eochelle  in  1628  we  all  know  from 
'  The  Three  Musqueteers  '  of  Dumas,  if  from  no  more  serious 
source,  and  the  event  meant  the  extinction  of  protestantism 
as  a  political  party  :  1  La  Eochelle  succomba  et  il  ne  fut  plus 
necessaire  d'user  des  managements  envers  les  Protestants — lo 
clerge  en  effet  fait  rage  contre  eux,'  and  with  some  slight  inter- 
missions this  continued  until  1685. 

For  nigh  on  a  hundred  years  after  the  revocation  flight  from 
the  island  continued.  Its  island  situation  rendered  evasion 
easier  than  from  most  other  parts  of  France,  and  Protestants 
from  Saintonge  and  Poitou  commonly  availed  themselves  of 
its  proximity  for  their  flight,  while  the  wide  extent  of  its 
maritime  trade  distributed  its  fugitives  among  many  lands. 
Mr.  Dez  has  collected  from  registers  and  records  what  must  be 
almost  a  full  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  found  refuge  abroad. 
For  Holland  he  would  have  been  able  to  add  more  by  con- 
sulting the  Ley  den  calendar  of  Dutch  Church  registers. 

The  work  remains  a  marvel  of  loyal  and  patient  labour. 
Generally  it  can  tell  us  but  little  that  we  did  not  know  of  this 
most  sad  period  of  French  history,  but  it  makes  this  yet  more 
clear  by  its  detailed  and  convincing  picture  of  the  meaning  and 
result  of  persecution  in  one  small  corner  of  France. 


The  Family  of  Lethieullier. 

The  Society's  library  has  received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Iyan  Chown, 
A.C.A.,  a  copy  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  Huguenot  family  of 
Lethieullier,  in  the  form  of  a  reprint  (from  the  Essex  Review)  of  a 
paper  from  his  own  pen.  This  family  was  well  known  in  Essex  over 
a  long  period  as  the  owners  of  Aldersbrook  House,  Ilford.  John 
Lethieullier,  who  purchased  Aldersbrook  in  1693,  was  descended  from 
an  old  established  Protestant  family  which,  with  so  many  others  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  fled  to  England  from  the  Continent  to  escape 
the  religious  persecution  relentlessly  carried  on  by  those  who  opposed 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  He  traced  his  descent  from  Peter 
le  Thieullier  who,  in  1490,  married  Agnes  Covillet  and  had  issue  a 
son  John,  who  married  Jane  Mesureur.  Their  son  John  le  Thieullier, 
of  Valenciennes,  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic  during  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but  by  his  wife,  Catherine  Godin,  he 
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left  a  son  also  named  John.  This  le  Thieullier,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  new  owner  of  Aldersbrook  estate,  left  Valenciennes  for 
Frankfort,  where,  in  1586,  he  married  Jane  Trappe,  daughter  of 
John  Trappe  of  Tournay.  In  1589  he  finally  settled  down  as  a 
merchant  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1593.  After  his  death  his 
widow  returned  for  a  time  to  Frankfort,  but  in  1605  came  over  to 
England  with  her  two  children,  the  eldest,  John,  born  in  1591,  and 
the  youngest,  Catherine,  afterwards  married  at  the  French  Church 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  to  Jacob  Desbouverie,  a  son  of 
Laurens  Desbouverie,  a  wealthy  Huguenot  refugee,  resident  at 
Canterbury,  from  whom  descend  the  family  of  Pleydell-Bouverie, 
Earls  of  Radnor.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a 
marriage  which  took  place  in  1883  between  the  Hon.  Duncombe 
Pleydell-Bouverie,  a  son  of  the  then  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  Miss  Marie 
Eleanor  Hulse,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bart.,  the 
descendant  of  the  Lethieullier  of  Aldersbrook,  thus  forging  yet 
another  link  between  these  two  old  Huguenot  families.  John 
Lethieullier,  brother  of  Catherine,  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  in  1620.  His  six  sons  were 
all  prominently  connected  with  the  city.  John,  the  father  of  the 
purchaser  of  Aldersbrook,  and  Christopher  were  both  knighted  and 
Samuel  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  appears  from 
amusing  extracts  from  Pepys's  Diary  that  Lady  Lethieullier  (wife 
of  John)  was  much  admired  by  the  diarist.  The  younger  John 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Smart,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Smart 
Lethieullier  (1701-1760),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  a  well-known  connoisseur  of  the  arts 
and  antiquary  of  his  time.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Chown's  paper 
is  devoted  to  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  life,  with  an  excel- 
lent portrait.  Smart's  brother  Charles  was  the  father  of  Mary 
Lethieullier,  who  married  Edward  (later  Sir  Edward)  Hulse,  and  from 
them  are  descended  the  family  of  Hulse  of  Breamore,  who  are  now 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  Aldersbrook  branch  of  the  family  of 
Lethieullier  which  flourished  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  county 
of  Essex  for  so  many  years. 


The  British  Cemetery  at  Leghorn. 

Col.  D.  Safte  has  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Society's  Library 
a  copy  of  a  scarce  book  published  in  Leghorn  in  1906  giving  trans- 
criptions of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Old  British  Cemetery  at  Leghorn 
by  G.  Milner-Gibson-Cullum,  F.S.A.,  and  F.  C.  Macauley.    This  is 
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of  interest  as  containing  references  to  members  of  several  Huguenot 
families,  including  that  of  the  donor,  which  left  the  South  of  France 
for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  community  of  Leghorn  and 
practically  became  members  of  the  Association  of  British  merchants 
and  others  then  known  as  the  '  British  Factory  at  Leghorn.'  The 
introduction,  by  M.  Carmichael,  late  British  Vice-Consul  at  Leghorn, 
contains  a  description  of  this  old  cemetery,  formerly  surrounded  by 
fields  but  now  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  exact  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  known,  but  several  of  the  tombs  go  back  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  railed  in  in  1746 
and  finally  closed  in  1839.  Apart  from  the  Huguenot  interest 
attaching  to  the  old  burial  ground,  the  fact  may  be  noted  that  the 
graves  of  Tobias  Smollett  and  his  wife  are  to  be  found  there. 
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^otes  from  jfranre. 

The  year  upon  which  we  are  looking  back  has  been  marked 
by  a  certain  number  of  commemorations  and  other  celebrations 
concerning  our  Huguenot  past.  These  are  passed  in  review  in 
what  follows,  which  is  translated  from  material  supplied  by 
our  special  correspondent  in  Paris  and  deals  with  such  matters 
in  the  order  of  the  centuries  of  Protestant  History  to  which 
they  refer. 

Sixteenth  Century  and  the  Reformation  in  General. 

The  placing  of  a  plaque  on  the  house  at  Vezelay,  where  Theodore 
de  Beze  was  born,  was  referred  to  in  last  year's  notes.  Another 
such  commemorative  monument  was  inaugurated  in  September 
1926  at  Saint-Martin-du-Fresne,  the  Dative  village  of  Sebastien 
Castellion  (1515-1563),  known  as  1  defenseur  de  la  liberte  de  con- 
science au  XVIeme  siecle.5  This  is  an  upright  monument,  which 
was  to  have  been  erected  in  1915,  to  mark  the  Quadricentenary  of 
his  death  and  was  established  '  en  homage  de  fervente  gratitude  ' 
by  '  les  libres  croyants  fils  de  la  Reforme.' 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  year  which  has  thus  seen 
homage  paid  to  Castellion  is  about  to  become  a  date  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  revival  of  the  teachings  of  Calvin  in  French  Pro- 
testantism. The  historical  studies  of  M.  le  doyen  Doumergue  and 
M.  le  Pasteur  Pannier  on  the  French  Reformed  Church  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  historical  studies  of  Prof.  Lecerf  on 
Calvinistic  Doctrines  have  shed  much  light  on  the  personality  and 
thoughts  of  the  great  Reformer.  Not  only  are  preparations  being 
made  for  the  laying  (on  July  10)  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
'  Calvin  House  '  at  Noyon  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  museum  on  the 
Bite  of  the  dwelling  of  Calvin  destroyed  during  the  War,  and  M.  le 
Pasteur  Dalliere  has  sought  in  articles  in  La  Vie  Nouvclle  and  in 
a  report  presented  at  a  '  Protestant  Week  '  at  Mulhouse  (May  1927) 
to  restore  the  original  ideas  of  Calvin  to  the  Church,  but  a  Societe 
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Calviniste  de  France  is  being  founded  to  study  and  to  spread  know- 
ledge of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Calvin.  With  M.  Doumergue  as 
Honorary  President,  Prof.  Lecerf  as  President,  and  M.  Pannier  as 
Secretary,  this  Society  will  keep  in  touch  with  neo-calvinistic  move- 
ments in  foreign  churches,  and  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  record  that  a  considerable  number  of  Hungarian  Calvinists  have 
recently  come  to  study  in  the  French  Faculties  of  Theology,  notably 
at  Montpellier. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  Prof.  Vienot's  Histoire  de  la  Reforme 
Frangaise  des  origines  a  VEdit  de  Nantes  (reviewed  on  p.  301  of  last 
year's  Proceedings),  which  has  enlightened  the  public  on  the  origin 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Perhaps  it  will  be  permitted  to 
hope  also  that  some  Protestant  historian  may  have  the  years  of 
leisure  necessary  for  the  detailed  researches  in  archives  of  other 
countries  to  give  us  the  complement  and  counterpart  of  the  volumes, 
remarkably  documented  but  necessarily  limited  in  scope,  of 
M.  Romier,  the  last  of  which  is  entitled  Catholiques  et  Protestants  a 
la  cour  de  Charles  IX :  le  massacre  de  Vassy  (Paris,  Perrin,  1924). 
The  time  has  come  when  the  exploitation  of  French  archives  is  not 
sufficient  to  construct  the  history  of  the  French  Reformation,  and 
it  is  partly  because  scholars  of  Catholic  inspiration  have  been  before 
us  in  the  utilisation  of  foreign  sources,  that  the  writing  of  history  of 
the  Reformation  has  lost  that  Huguenot  colour  which  it  possessed 
until  recently. 

Seventeenth  Century. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  1926  the  tercentenary  of  the 
foundation  of  a  Lutheran  Church  in  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  celebrated  with  solemnity  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Dr.  N.  Soderblom.  These  celebrations 
were  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  Swedish  Church  and  at  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Saint  Jean. 

Eighteenth  Century. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Musee  du  Desert  on  September  5 
last,  presided  over  by  M.  Sarrut,  first  Honorary  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  Col.  G-ros-Long,  better  known  to  literature  as 
Pierre  Devolay,  gave  a  discourse  paying  notable  tribute  to  the 
Camisards  and  to  the  inspires  of  the  Cevennes,  whose  relations  he 
described  with  the  first  regular  pastors  of  the  Desert,  companions 
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of  Antoine  Court.  Pierre  Devolay's  historical  romances  Le  Psaume 
sous  les  Etoiles  and  Le  Violier  dl 'Amour  were  referred  to  in  last  year's 
notes,  and  it  was  he  who  led  the  campaign  for  the  retention  of  the 
singing  of  the  Psalms  in  the  same  style  that  was  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century  without  change  in  the  music  or  words.  '  Nous  aurions  la,' 
he  wrote  in  La  Vie  Nouvelle,  '  une  priere  lyrique  emouvante,  litur- 
gique,  traditionnelle,  la  priere  de  notre  race  huguenote,  qui  nous 
unirait  en  cceur  et  esprit  a  la  rude  et  fervente  adoration  de  nos 
aieux  du  Desert,  des  galeres,  des  echafauds.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  la 
question  se  pose  ;  et  si  je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  la  resoudre,  a  moi 
tout  seul,  je  dis  qu'il  faut  en  chercher  la  solution  d'un  coeur  fervent. 
Et  jesuis  profondement  convaincu  qu'on  la  trouvera  seulement  dans 
le  sens  naturel,  dans  le  sens  du  Psautier  integral,  si  on  veut  garder 
au  psaume  sa  signification  profonde,  son  energique  beaute,  sa  force 
d' edification,  de  consolation,  d'esperance.  Protestants  de  France 
ne  medisons  pas  des  Songs  and  Solos  anglo-saxons  (qui  sont  peut- 
etre  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  dans  leur  genre),  mais  rappelons  nous  un  peu 
plus  fortement  que  nous  avons  trouve*  dans  nos  berceaux  le  don  le 
plus  merveilleux  que  la  poesie  et  la  musique  f rancaise,  ces  deux  fees, 
aient  pu  faire  a  des  francais  :  le  Psautier  huguenot.' 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  centenaries  of  dedications  of  Temples  of  Protestant  worship 
and  of  the  decease  of  great  Protestant  personalities  direct  the 
thoughts  to  a  period  in  French  Protestant  History,  the  importance 
of  which  is  often  neglected.  It  is  that  restoration  period  which 
virtually  dates  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  Eeformed  Church, 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  and  interrupted  by  the 
Revolution.  The  following  are  among  such  centenaries  of  dedica- 
tions of  Temples  celebrated  during  the  past  year  :  August  15,  La 
Baume-Cornillane  (Drome)  ;  August  29,  Mens  (Isere)  ;  Septem- 
ber 12,  des  Vans  (Ardeche)  ;  November  7,  Vernoux  (Ardeche), 
when  a  plaque  was  inaugurated  at  the  farm  of  Ubas  which  was  the 
birthplace  of  Mathieu  Majal  (known  as  Desubas),  pastor  of  the 
Desert,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Montpellier,  February  1,  1746  ; 
November  26,  Saint  Die ;  and  December  3,  Conde-sur-Noireau 
(Calvados).  The  church  of  Gaubcrt  (Eure-et-Loire)  likewise 
celebrated  its  foundation  during  the  year. 

The  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Ageux  (Oise) 
and  that  of  the  Protestant  Benevolent  Society  of  Paris  were  referred 
to  in  last  year's  notes. 
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Finally  the  town  of  Annonay  (Ardeche)  celebrated  on  Novem- 
ber 3  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who  ended  his 
days  a  peer  of  France,  member  of  the  Institute,  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  Vice-President  of  the  Societe  Biblique,  and 
member  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Paris,  on 
October  2,  1826.  It  is  well  known  how  as  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion he  proved  his  great  courage  on  the  1st  of  Prairial  of  the  year  III 
(May  26,  1795). 
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I.  — ERNEST  LLOYD  SAVORY. 

The  following  note  on  a  very  well-known  Huguenot  family  is 
taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
francais  :  '  On  a  inaugure  a  Palgrave,  en  mars,  une  plaque  com- 
memorative en  l'honneur  du  Rev.  Ernest  Lloyd  Savory  (mort  en 
1924),  qui  exerca  son  ministere  dans  cette  paroisse  anglicane  de 
1877  a  1921.  C'etait  un  descendant  de  refugies.  Un  Savory  a 
quitte  Montpellier  vers  la  fin  de  l'annee  1685  et  s'est  fixe  pres  de 
Londres,  a  Wandsworth,  sur  la  Tamise.  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  lord 
maire  de  Londres,  a  pose  la  premiere  pierre  de  la  nouvelle  eglise 
huguenote  francaise  de  Soho  Square,  a  Londres.  C'etait  le  frere 
du  clergyman  susdit.  Leur  arriere-grand-pere,  egalement  nomine 
Joseph,  fut  un  grand  ami  des  premieres  ceuvres  missionnaires 
anglaises.' 

II.  — CANON  T.  L.  PAPILLON. 

A  distinguished  member  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  well  known 
in  the  City  of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century  passed  away  during 
the  past  year  in  the  person  of  Canon  T.  L.  Papillon,  who  died  at 
St.  Leonards  last  December  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  After  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  classical  scholar  at  Balliol  he  became  a  Fellow 
first  of  Merton  and  later  of  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  led  an 
active  University  life  amid  a  brilliant  coterie  of  scholars  from  1871 
to  1884.  After  taking  up  a  college  living  at  Writtle,  Essex,  where 
he  remained  until  1909,  he  retired  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  was  an 
Honorary  Canon.  A  well-known  writer  on  educational  and  other 
subjects,  and  for  many  years  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Times,  he 
was  known  and  esteemed  by  a  wide  circle. 

III.— SOCIETE   DE   L'HISTOIRE   DU  PROTESTANTISME 

FRANQAIS. 

In  a  leaflet  circulated  with  this  issue  will  be  found  particulars  of 
a  very  useful  publication  by  our  sister  Society  in  Paris  in  the  form 
of  an  Alphabetical,  Analytical  and  Chronological  Index  to  that 
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Society's  well-known  Bulletin  covering  the  years  1852-1902.  This  is 
a  valuable  work  of  reference  which  should  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  inquirers  and  will  be  found  to  contain  references  to  a  great  number 
of  families  now  in  this  country  and  represented  in  our  own  Fellow- 
ship. It  is  stated  therein  that  the  subscription  list  will  close  on 
June  1,  but  the  French  Society  has  very  kindly  arranged  to  keep  the 
list  open  in  the  case  of  intending  subscribers  from  Great  Britain 
until  July  15. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent  received 
during  the  past  year.  Any  reader  who  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  is  asked  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Sec, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Eoget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.8. 

Laurens.  A  correspondent  desires  to  find  out  whether  Henry 
Laurens  and  John  his  son,  who  were  respectively  a  very  distinguished 
American  statesman  and  one  of  George  Washington's  favourite 
staff  officers,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Eobert  Lorent,  1698- 
1782,  who  was  Chaplain  to  and  a  great  favourite  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Eobert  Lorent  was  the  grandson  of  Georges  Lorentz,  a 
Huguenot,  who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  migrated  '  for  the 
sake  of  religion  '  from  France  to  Somerein  in  Hungary,  where  about 
1646  he  married  Suzanne  Nagy.  The  family,  formerly  von  Laurens, 
are  said  to  have  originated  in  Hungary,  whence  they  fled  into  France 
after  the  persecutions  which  followed  the  Martyrdom  of  John  Hus 
in  1415. 

Masson.  Information  has  been  asked  for  regarding  the  family 
of  Masson,  which  is  believed  to  have  left  a  town  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Eeformation  and  settled  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  to 
which  belonged  James  Masson  believed  to  have  been  born  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1774  and  died  1861  at  Glasgow,  who  married  Margaret 
Eamsey  (1775-1850),  and  their  son  Eobert  Kay  Masson,  a  well- 
known  preacher  at  St.  Andrews  (1815-1896).  The  earliest  reference 
to  the  name  at  St.  Andrews  appears  to  be  a  tombstone  apparently 
dated  1691  but  believed  to  be  older. 

Haslett.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  family  named  Haslett, 
Hezlett,  Hayslett  or  Heaslett  fled  from  the  North  of  France  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  but 
originated  in  or  near  Champagne.  The  name  is  found  in  a  part  of 
Ireland  with  others  known  to  have  come  from  Champagne.  The 
brothers  Eobert  and  John  Haslett  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Northern  France  to  Northern  Ireland  in  1603.    Some  question 
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arises  as  to  the  name  being  French,  but  it  is  stated  that  names 
ending  in  -lett  occur  in  the  Metz  district  beyond  Champagne. 

Dovay.  The  birth  of  John  Dovay  is  recorded  in  1746  at  Minstead, 
Hampshire.  Information  is  asked  for  as  to  his  ancestry  or  any  of 
the  name  in  the  various  spellings  in  which  it  is  found  with  whom 
he  may  have  had  some  blood  relationship  however  remote.  It  is 
already  known  that  one  John  Davie  is  recorded  to  have  arrived  at 
Rye  from  Dieppe  in  November  1572  (Proc.  vol.  ii,  p.  571).  Nicholas 
Dovay  appears  in  the  list  of  strangers  at  Dover  about  1622  (vol.  iii, 
p.  166),  and  the  name  Devey  is  mentioned  in  vol.  vii,  p.  294,  as  that 
of  a  Devon  family  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Roullau.  Information  would  be  welcome  as  to  Marguerite 
Roullau,  Roulleau  or  Rulleau,  who  married  Pierre  Nayrac  of  Bordeaux, 
born  about  1720,  probably  in  Ireland.  The  family  of  Roullau  is 
known  to  have  lived  in  the  region  of  Castres  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Registers  of  Bordeaux  record  the  death  of  Suzanne 
Marguerite  Roulleau,  widow  of  Paul  Nayrac,  on  May  27,  1775,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  but  our  correspondent  believes  this  to  have 
been  an  aunt  of  the  Marguerite  Roullau  about  whom  the  inquiry  is 
made. 

Dales.  A  correspondent  asks  whether  there  are  any  records 
which  confirm  a  tradition  that  a  family  of  this  name  is  descended 
from  Huguenot  refugees  who  settled  in  North  Lincolnshire  or  South 
Yorkshire. 

Guib  or  Gib.  A  correspondent  is  anxious  to  trace  references 
to  a  Scotsman  named  Frederic  Guib  (or  Gib),  and  more  particularly 
his  son,  Henri  Guib,  who  lived  at  Orange,  where  the  elder  was  Head 
and  the  younger  a  Professor  of  the  College,  and  previously  of  the 
College  at  Valence.  Frederick  Guib  died  in  1681,  and  Henri  Guib 
fled,  either  after  or  just  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
with  many  Huguenot  fugitives,  going  first  to  Switzerland  and 
subsequently  to  the  Hague. 

Hewitt  or  Hewett.  It  is  believed  that  a  family  of  this  name 
is  descended  from  silk  weavers  who  came  from  France  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Any  information  in  confirmation  of  this  would 
be  welcome. 

Jolliffe.  Confirmation  is  sought  for  the  tradition  that  families 
of  this  name  in  the  South  of  England  are  descended  from  Huguenot 
refugees.  - 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1927-8. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  9,  1927, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.K.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  11,  1927, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Sir  Alexander  Gibb,  G.B.E.,  C.B.,  Queen  Anne's  Lodge,  West- 
minster, S.W.  1. 

Edward  Travers  Cazalet,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Coddenham,  Suffolk. 

Henry  John  Cowell,  Esq.,  34  Chestnut  Avenue,  Crouch  End, 
N.  8. 

Miss  May  de  la  Cherois  Crommelin,  Albemarle  Club,  Dover 
Street,  W.  1. 

Miss  Beatrice  Marie  Jourdain,  51  Fellows  Koad,  South  Hamp- 
stead,  N.W.  3. 

Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Christopher  Bruce  Wilson,  Crofton  Hall, 

Crofton,  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Maude  Young,  Cotnams,  Hollingbourne,  Kent. 
Miss  Maud  Hewlett,  The  Post  Office,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

As  a  subscribing  Library :  The  Library  of  Columbia 
'University,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  upon  4  Marie 
de  la  Bochefoucauld  de  Champagne  and  her  Escape  from 
France  in  1687.' 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1928, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.K.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  9,  1927,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Sir  Sam  Fay,  J.P.,  Awbridge  Danes,  near  Komsey,  Hants. 
Louis  Charles  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  Fittleworth  House,  Sussex. 
Kev.  Stephen  Peachey  Duval,  D.D.,  Lyminster  Vicarage, 

Littlehampton,  Sussex. 
George  Vanner  Eowe,  Esq.,  19  Grosvenor  Koad,  Westcliff-on- 

Sea,  Essex. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart,  F.K.Hist.S.,  on  '  The 
French  Colony  at  Sunbury-on-Thames.' 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1928,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  K.C.V.O., 
F.E.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  11  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Koland  L'Estrange  Bryce,  Esq.,  19  Garrick  Street,  W.C.  2. 
Prosper  Norman  Charpentier,  Esq.,  Naru  Plantations,  Port 

Moresby,  Papua. 
Francis   George   de   Faye,  Esq.,   Pamproux,   La  Koque, 

Jersey. 

Miss  Ethel  Archer,  17  Westcroft  Square,  W.  6. 
Miss  Jessie  B.  Archer,  356  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  W.  6. 
Kev.  Samuel  Martin  Johnstone,  St.  John's  Kectory,  Paramatta, 
New  South  Wales. 

Messrs.  W.  Grellier  and  E.  B.  Vignoles  were  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A  paper  on  '  The  French-Walloon  Church  of  Strangers  at 
Glastonbury,  1550-1553,'  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell. 

Forty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
May  9,  1928,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Mr.  W.  Wyatt- 
Paine,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  14  were  read  and 
confirmed. 
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A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President.— Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S., 
F.R.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eadnor  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Robert  Alfred  McCall, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C. ;  William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  William 
Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A. ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Romilly  Koget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ;  Richard  Arthur  Austen- 
Leigh,  Esq. ;  Henry  Martyn  Cadman- Jones,  Esq. ;  Sir  Thomas 
Colyer  Colyer-Fergusson,  Bart. ;  Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq. ;  Sir  Robert  William  Dibdin  ;  Charles  Edmund  Lart, 
Esq.,  T.D.,  F.R.Hist.S. ;  Thomas  Philip  Le  Fanu,  Esq.,  C.B.  ; 
Edward  Heathcote  Lefroy,  Esq.  ;  W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; 
Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. ;  Orlando 
Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Report,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1926,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  slight  increase  in  Fellowship  recorded  by  the  Council 
in  their  last  Annual  Report  is  maintained,  and  is  even  a  little 
greater  than  before.  Eighteen  new  Fellows  have  been  elected 
(including  one  Subscribing  Library)  since  the  writing  of  the  last 
report,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  in  the  period  then  under 
review.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  during 
the  year  eight  Fellows,  and  the  Council  regrets  to  have  to  report 
five  resignations  and  the  removal  of  the  names  of  two  Fellows 
from  the  Roll  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  The  numbers 
are  now  as  follows  :  235  Ordinary  Fellows,  12  Honorary  Fellows, 
and  55  Subscribing  Libraries.    Total,  302. 

The  Council  cannot  express  itself  as  satisfied  with  so  small 
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an  increase  in  the  Fellowship,  and  would  again  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Fellows  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Huguenot 
families  in  this  country  unrepresented  on  the  Koll  of  Fellow- 
ship, some  bearing  very  distinguished  names.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  due  to  the  work  of  the  Society  not  being  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be,  and  in  others  to  representation  of  a 
family  having  lapsed  due  to  the  death  of  Fellows  whose 
descendants  have  got  out  of  touch  with  the  Society.  In  any 
case,  it  is  only  by  the  efforts  of  individual  Fellows  that  the 
desired  end  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  Council  would  once 
more  appeal  to  them  to  bring  the  activities  of  the  Society  before 
their  Huguenot  friends.  There  are  various  directions  in  which 
the  Council  would  like  to  widen  the  work  of  the  Society,  but 
extension  of  its  activities  can  only  be  attained  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  numbers. 

The  three  ordinary  meetings  and  the  Annual  Meeting, 
which  usually  form  the  programme  for  the  year,  have  continued 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell,  where  in  each  case  Fellows  and 
their  guests  have  dined  together  before  the  meeting. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read :  '  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld  de  Champagne  and  her  Escape  from  France  in  1687,' 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  ;  '  The  French  Colony  at  Sunbury  on 
Thames,'  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart ;  and  '  The  French-Walloon  Church 
of  Strangers  at  Glastonbury,  1550-1553,'  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell. 
All  these  papers  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Proceedings,  together  with  the  President's  Annual 
Address  and  other  matter. 

Since  the  last  Keport,  No.  4  of  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings, 
containing  the  papers  read  during  the  Session  1926-27  and 
a  number  of  special  articles,  reviews,  and  notes,  has  been  issued, 
as  well  as  Vol.  XXX  of  the  Society's  series  of  quarto  publica- 
tions, containing  the  Registers  of  the  Huguenot  Church  at 
Eiders'  Court  from  1700  to  1738,  preceded  by  an  interesting 
introduction  and  edited  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  William  Minet 
and  Miss  Susan  Minet.  The  Council  is  particularly  grateful 
to  our  learned  Vice-President  and  his  daughter  for  the  skill 
and  painstaking  labour  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  on 
this  difficult  work.  A  similar  volume  dealing  with  the  Registers 
of  the  Castle  Street  Church  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  prepara- 
tion.   Other  available  material  still  unpublished  includes  the 
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collection  of  extracts  from  the  Court  Minute  Books  of  the 
Weavers'  Company  of  London,  relating  to  foreign  weavers, 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  learn  that  a  comprehensive  new 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park 
Eoad,  South  Hackney,  is  in  preparation.  The  library  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  was  merged  into  this  library  according  to 
an  arrangement  entered  into  in  1900,  and  it  forms  the  most 
complete  library  of  Huguenot  literature  in  the  country.  It 
is  perhaps  not  as  generally  realised  as  it  should  be  that  Fellows 
of  the  Society  have  the  right  to  use  this  combined  library  and 
to  borrow  books  therefrom  at  all  reasonable  times  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hospital.  This  library  is  also 
affiliated  to  the  Central  Students'  Library  Scheme.  Kecent 
additions  to  the  library  include  a  bequest  of  prints,  manu- 
scripts, books,  etc.,  from  the  Society's  former  President,  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Poyntz  Stewart ;  and  the  Council  also  wishes 
gratefully  to  record  the  receipt  of  £100  from  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  whose  valuable  collections  of 
pedigrees  and  other  information  relating  to  Huguenot  families 
was  deposited  in  the  library  before  his  death. 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
Francais  in  Paris  in  July  of  last  year  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
who  enjoyed  on  this  occasion  the  kind  hospitality  of  Dr.  Jacques 
Pannier,  Secretary  of  the  French  Society. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1927,  duly  audited  by  the 
Honorary  Auditors,  are  appended  to  this  report.  They  show 
an  income  from  all  sources  of  £512  Is.  3d.,  including  a  legacy 
of  £100,  and  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  £225  3s.  3d., 
with  a  cash  balance  of  £142  0s.  6d.  carried  forward.  The 
invested  funds  are  valued  at  £2400  16s.  10d.,  compared  with 
the  figure  of  £2130  14s.  3d.  last  year. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  is  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  Honorary  Officers  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for 
their  work,  and  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  President's  Address  was  then  read  in  his  absence  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Address  to  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  William 
Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.K.C.S. 

In  my  first  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  last  year 
I  endeavoured,  greatly  daring,  to  introduce  some  novelty  by 
presuming  to  review  my  predecessors  in  the  incumbency  of 
this  honourable  office,  but  resort  to  that  attractive  expedient 
is  necessarily  not  again  available  to  me.  The  past  year  has, 
however,  been  so  rich  in  problems  and  occasions  which  concern 
not  only  French  Protestantism,  but  Protestantism  in  itself 
and  in  its  essence,  irrespective  of  its  country  of  origin,  and  so 
replete  with  events  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  and  rekindle 
those  '  characteristic  Huguenot  virtues  '  which,  by  our  rules, 
it  is  among  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  perpetuate  and  foster, 
that  one  is  presented  with  an  embarras  de  richesse  of  topics 
to  which  reference  should  be  made. 

In  limine  let  me  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  Mr.  Lart,  and  Mr.  Cowell,  who  provided 
us  with  noteworthy  papers  at  our  three  ordinary  meetings. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  who  has  previously  favoured  the  Society 
with  contributions  relative  to  Huguenot  Churches  in  Ireland, 
told  us  the  romantic  story  of  Marie  de  la  Kochefoucauld  de 
Champagne  and  her  escape  from  France  in  1687.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lart  added  yet  another  '  human  document '  to  our  Proceedings 
by  recalling  the  Huguenot  circle  established  at  Sunbury-on- 
Thames  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  around 
the  interesting  personality  of  Suzanne  de  Beringham  (1650- 
1731).  Another  essay  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Mr.  Lart,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  Fellows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  entitled  '  Paganism  in  the 
Churches.'  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell,  a  recent  recruit  to  the  Society, 
gave  us  the  results  of  his  careful  researches  into  the  story  of 
the  French- Walloon  Church  of  Strangers  at  Glastonbury  in 
1550-1553,  most  of  whose  members  had  been  driven  from 
Strasburg  by  the  oppression  of  '  the  Interim,'  and  were  shielded 
at  Glastonbury  by  the  Protector  Somerset. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  discussions  which  followed  these 
papers  that  all  three  contributions  dealt  with  highly  specialised 
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subjects  on  which  their  respective  authors  had  concentrated 
their  powers  and  opportunities  of  research.  In  Societies  like 
our  own,  which  deal  with  a  defined  yet  inexhaustible  range  of 
inquiry,  it  must  necessarily  be  that,  as  with  diggers  in  a  mine, 
the  larger  nuggets  are  generally  the  reward  of  the  earlier  seekers, 
and  that  later  workers,  unless  by  some  chance  alighting  on 
a  new  and  unsuspected  vein,  must  be  content  to  extract  the 
precious  ore  only  after  employing  more  elaborate  methods  and 
more  laborious  toil. 

I  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  the  smooth  and 
efficient  work  of  our  Society  is  mainly  due  to  the  skilled  devotion 
of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Herve  Browning,  to  the  courteous 
assiduity  of  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Koget,  and  to  the 
ever-ready  and  well-informed  aid  of  our  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Giuseppi.  To  each  of  them  we  owe  and  offer  our  grateful 
thanks. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of  eight  of  its 
Fellows  during  the  past  year. 

The  Earl  of  Iveagh,  a  Fellow  of  thirty-six  years'  standing, 
died  on  October  7, 1927,  full  of  years  and  honours.  A  generous 
benefactor  of  many  good  causes  during  his  lifetime,  he  by  his 
bequests  to  the  nation  of  priceless  treasures  has  shown  to  what 
use  and  disinterested  services  great  wealth  may  be  devoted. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Eckford  Luard,  C.I.E.,  who 
died  on  May  17,  belonged  to  a  well-known  Huguenot  family 
and  was  related  to  many  others  ;  he  joined  our  Society  in 
1908  and  was  recognised  as  the  highest  authority  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Central  States  of  India.  Another  member  of 
the  same  distinguished  family,  Mr.  Edward  Sydney  Luard, 
died  on  July  30.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  Life-Fellow  of 
the  Society  since  1899,  and  as  having  served  several  times  on 
our  Council. 

The  Kev.  William  Dawson  died  on  November  1,  aged  92. 
He  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  Eector  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell.  He  was  a  cousin  of  a  former  President,  Mr. 
Poyntz  Stewart,  and  like  him  connected  with  the  families  of 
Aufrere,  Regis,  and  Duval.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1899 
and  often  attended  our  meetings. 

Miss  Annette  Maude  La  Touche  died  in  January  1926. 
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She  contributed  to  our  Proceedings  in  1916  a  pedigree  of  the 
well-known  Irish  Huguenot  family  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our  meetings. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  on  July  28,  1927,  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Nicholls,  connected  with  the  family  of  Sauvaire, 
and  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ballance  on  October  19,  1927,  who  was 
connected  with  the  families  of  Heudebourck,  Le  Bailey,  and 
Descarrieres. 

We  have  received  notification  of  the  death  last  year  of  one 
of  our  Honorary  Fellows,  Mr.  J.  W.  Enschede,  a  member  of 
a  family  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  Librarian  to  the  town  of  Haarlem  and  a  recognised 
authority  on  Huguenot  genealogy. 

It  is,  I  think,  fitting  to  add  that  in  March  of  this  year  there 
passed  away  a  notable  figure  in  French  Protestant  theology 
in  the  person  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier.  His  chef  d'ceuvre  was  his 
'  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
represented  as  '  a  modern  pietistic  French  Protestant  of  a 
liberal  type  with  a  veneer  of  thirteenth-century  Catholicism.' 
He  eloquently  idealised  the  principles  which  animated  the 
Allies  in  the  Great  War,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  met  him 
and  listened  to  his  lecture  in  London  in  1920  on  Le  Sentiment 
religieux  de  la  France  actuelle  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed 
alike  by  his  refined  personality  and  his  literary  charm. 

I  think  we  should  also  note  that  last  Good  Friday  was 
commemorated  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Albrecht 
Durer,  '  the  Evangelist  of  Art.'  Embodying  alike  the  spirit 
of  the  Benaissance  and  of  the  Early  Beformation,  en- 
lightened, tolerant,  gifted,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Melanchthon,  he,  '  while  art  was  still  religion,'  pressed  all  the 
resources  of  fine  craftsmanship  and  of  '  the  new  learning  ' 
into  the  service  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  in  truth  a 
4  humanist  '  to  whom  nothing  human  came  amiss,  profoundly 
religious,  but  without  much  care  or  concern  for  the  ritual 
organisation  of  Christianity. 

A  most  interesting  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  our  elder  sister  Society,  that 
of  the  Societe  de  Vhistoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais  in  July 
last  in  Paris  and  at  Noyon.    In  the  latter  Picardian  town,  at 
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the  birthplace  of  '  the  great  Keformer,'  the  first  stone  was  laid 
of  the  future  musee  du  Calvin. 

Our  Society  was  ably  represented  at  the  jubilee  celebrations 
by  our  Honorary  Secretary,  who,  with  characteristic  modesty 
but  with  just  pride  in  his  illustrious  Huguenot  descent,  delivered 
an  eloquent  allocution  and  gracefully  alluded  to  the  recent 
cordial  welcome  which  the  Protestant  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  M.  Doumergue,  had  received  from  the  citizens  of 
London. 

The  erudite  Professor  Vienot,  President  alike  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  anniversary  functions,  received  the  delegates 
accredited  from  numerous  French  Protestant  organisations 
as  well  as  from  reformed  churches  in  Holland,  Hungary, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 

M.  Herriot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  former 
Prime  Minister,  fresh  from  the  foundation  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  British  Institute  in  Paris,  arrived  at  the  opening 
ceremony  in  time  to  applaud  the  labours  of  the  Society  on 
behalf  of  liberty  of  thought  and  of  the  exercise  of  unfettered 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion. 

M.  Courteault,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Societe  de 
Vhistoire  de  France,  recalled  the  fact  that  the  famous  statesman, 
M.  Francois  Guizot,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  Society,  was 
also  the  first  President  Honoraire  of  the  Protestant  Society, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  His 
grandson,  M.  de  Witt-Guizot,  was  present  and  spoke  as  repre- 
senting the  Societe  a" encouragement  de  V instruction  primaire 
parmi  les  protestants  de  France. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Cler,  representing  the  Walloon  churches, 
claimed  that  Holland  had  been  par  excellence  the  asylum  of 
Protestant  refugees.  He  recalled  that  the  Walloon  churches 
were  not  of  French  origin,  but  were  the  outcome  of  Spanish 
persecution  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  while  a  century 
later  they  were  recruited  by  French  refugees.  A  Walloon 
library  at  Ley  den  dates  from  1852,  and  a  Historical  Commission 
of  Walloon  Churches  from  1877. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  represented  English  Presbyterianism,  and, 
referring  to  his  researches  in  Strasbourg,  adumbrated  the 
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account  of  the  Church  at  Glastonbury  with  which  he  favoured 
our  Society  last  March. 

M.  Gaston  Tournier  brought  from  the  rugged  Cevennes 
a  message  sent  by  the  Musee  du  Desert  now  located  in  the 
rustic  house  associated  with  the  illustrious  Camisard  family 
of  Laporte-Koland. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  in  the  Oratoire  du  Louvre,  M.  Vienot 
pronounced  an  eloge  on  researchers  in  French  Protestant 
history  before  and  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  whose 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  they  were  celebrating.  To  the  brothers 
Eugene  and  Emile  Haag,  the  Baron  de  Schickler,  M.  Puaux, 
and  M.  N.  Weiss  was  ascribed  the  homage  so  justly  due. 
President  Vienot  was  followed  by  M.  Weiss,  the  zealous 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  to  him  and  his  good  wife 
I  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Eoget,  and  two 
more  cultured,  disinterested  exemplars  of  '  the  characteristic 
Huguenot  virtues  '  it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  meet. 
M.  Weiss  recalled  his  association  with  the  Society  since  1875 
and  traced  the  growth  of  the  Library,  which  in  1879  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  charge  while  he  was  acting  as  Pasteur  at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine.  He  cited,  in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  by  the  President,  the  names  of  Messrs.  Bonnechose,  Bonnet, 
Lichtenberger,  Charles  Bead,  Bordier,  and  Douen  as  worthy 
of  veneration  and  remembrance. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Pannier,  Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  Museum 
and  Library,  M.  le  Pasteur  Morel,  President  of  the  Protestant 
Federation  of  France,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Krop  of  Botterdam,  added 
their  benedictions. 

A  full  account  of  the  laying  of  the  stone  of  the  Musee  du 
Calvin  at  Noyon  on  Sunday,  July  10,  will  be  found  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  July-September  1927.  This 
periodical  publication,  now  in  its  seventy-sixth  year,  maintains 
its  high  reputation  for  impartial  survey  and  review  of  all 
documents  and  records,  French  or  foreign,  ancient  or  modern, 
dealing  with  the  vicissitudes,  the  heroisms,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  religion. 
We  rejoice  with  our  elder  sister  Society  on  the  rich  harvest 
of  its  seventy-five  years  of  faithful  and  fruitful  labour. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  some 
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more  general  but  relevant  happenings  during  the  past  years 
which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  engage  the  attention  of  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

The  Eeport  of  '  The  Malines  Conversations,  1921-25,' 
published  in  January  last,  must  have  served  to  dispel  some 
illusions  and  to  clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  what  is  known  as  '  Keunion.' 

They  repeat  and  emphasise  the  Koman  Catholic  contention 
'  that  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  intervene  anywhere  cannot  be 
surrendered,'  and  insist  that  in  the  Eucharist  1  by  consecration 
the  bread  and  wine  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.' 
As  regards  the  possibilities  of  '  reunion  '  the  Papal  Encyclical 
of  January  10  declares  that  such  unity  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  recognition  and  open  acceptance  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Koman  pontiff  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  terms  '  infidels,'  '  atheists  '  and  '  pests  of  impiety  '  adorn 
the  encyclical,  and  it  concludes  with  insistence  on  the  un- 
qualified recognition  of  the  dogma  that  the  Pope  is  head  of 
the  Church  '  by  divine  right,'  and  not  merely  by  acquiescence 
of  the  faithful. 

My  shrewd  friend,  Dr.  W,  F.  Brown,  Koman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Pella,  in  a  sermon  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at 
Liverpool,  was  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Malines  Conversations  and  the  attempts  at  Prayer  Book 
revision.    He  is  reported  as  saying  '  the  Protestant  mind 
revolted  against  any  suggestion  to  sanction  anything  in  the 
official  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  which  could  give 
colour  to  the  view  that  the  Catholic  teaching  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  no  longer  repudiated  by  the  Established 
Church.  .  .  .  The    Low   Churchman,   with   that  practical 
common  sense  which  distinguished  the  English  mind,  and 
enabled  it  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things,  asked,  quite  rightly, 
how  could  they  prevent  people  from  offering  to  the  Reserved 
Elements  reverence  and  adoration  if  such  people  really  believed 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Divine  Lord  were  actually 
present  therein  ?  .  .  .  The  Low  Churchman  naturally  said, 
"  Wo  must  protect  the  country  against  this  Rome- ward  tendency 
of  a  section  of  tho  Church  of  England  as  far  as  the  Communion 
Service  is  concerned."  .  .  .  One  thing  emerged  from  the 
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recent  events  in  Parliament,  and  that  was  that  the  average 
Englishman,  whether  Anglican  or  Nonconformist,  although  he 
might  not  go  to  church,  and  might  have  no  definite  dogmatic 
belief,  considered  himself  in  a  general  way  a  Christian  and  a 
Protestant.  He  might  draw  the  line  at  going  to  church  with 
any  regularity,  but  he  was  quite  determined  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  introduce  into  this  country  what  he  called  Koman 
Catholicism  via  the  Established  Church  of  England.' 

Such  observations  and  many  others  with  which  the  Prayer 
Book  discussions  and  the  Malines  Conversations  have  filled 
the  press  have  naturally  raised  the  questions  :  '  Is  the  Church 
of  England  Protestant  ?  '  '  Is  the  Prayer  Book  Protestant  ?  ' 
although  I  believe  it  does  not  contain  the  word.  In  fact,  what 
do  we  mean  by  a  Protestant  ?  Has  the  term  a  positive  conno- 
tation, or  is  it  merely  a  negative  repudiation  ?  Turning  to  the 
Oxford  New  English  Dictionary,  just  completed,  we  find  in  it  a 
variety  of  definitions  of  '  Protestant.'    Thus  : 

'  1.  The  name  given  to  those  German  princes  and  free 
cities  who  made  a  declaration  of  dissent  from  the  decision  of 
the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529)  which  reafiirmed  the  edict  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms  against  the  Beformation  ;  hence  a  general 
designation  of  the  adherents  to  the  Beformed  doctrines  and 
worship  in  Germany. 

'  2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  any  of  the  Christian  churches 
or  bodies  which  repudiated  the  papal  authority,  and  separated 
or  were  severed  from  the  Boman  Communion  in  the  Beforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  generally  by  any  of  the  bodies 
of  Christians  descended  from  them  ;  hence  in  general  language 
applied  to  any  Western  Christian  or  member  of  a  Christian 
church  outside  the  Boman  Communion.  Opposed  to  Papist, 
Boman  Catholic  or  Catholic,  in  the  restricted  sense. 

'  In  reference  to  the  Church  of  England  the  use  has  varied 
with  time  and  circumstances.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Protestant  was  generally  accepted  and  used  by  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  was  even  so  applied  to  the  exclusion 
of  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Separatists,  as  is  still  usual  in 
Ireland,  and  is  still,  or  was  lately,  in  some  districts  in  England. 
In  more  recent  times  the  name  has  been  disfavoured  by  many 
Anglicans.' 
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And  lastly  and  generally  : 

'  One  who  protests.  One  who  makes  protestation  or 
declaration,  especially  one  who  protests  devotion  (Fr.  protestant) . 
A  suitor  rare.  One  who  protests  against  error.  One  who 
makes  a  protest  against  any  decision,  proceeding,  practice, 
custom,  or  the  like  ;  a  protester.' 

Now  that  this  search  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
Protestant  is  not  a  mere  verbal  quibble  or  a  scholastic 
logomachy  became  evident  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Accession  Declaration  Bill  in 
June  1910,  and  in  which  I  ventured  to  take  a  part.  The  debates 
were  prolonged  and  animated  and  turned  mainly  on  the  pro- 
posed substitution  for  a  declaration  by  the  Sovereign  on 
accession  which  had  been  required  to  be  taken  by  each  of  our 
Kings  and  Queens  since  the  year  1700  of  the  simple  declaration  : 
'lama  faithful  Protestant.'  The  earlier  declaration,  traceable 
to  the  Bill  of  Eights,  was  unmistakably  emphatic,  and  indeed 
offensive,  in  the  rigour  of  its  fulminations. 

It  required  the  Sovereign  to  testify  that  '  there  is  not  any 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  consecration  thereof  by 
any  person  whatsoever  ;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  are 
superstitious  and  idolatrous.' 

The  justification  of  or  extenuation  for  the  language  employed 
was  held  to  be  contained  in  Section  1  of  the  Bill  of  Eights 
(1689)  which  recited,  'Whereas  it  hath  beene  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
protestant  kingdome  to  be  governed  by  a  popish  prince  or  by 
any  King  or  Queene  marrying  a  papist  the  said  Lords  spirituall 
and  temporall  and  Commons  doe  further  pray  that  it  may  be 
enacted  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  that  is  are  or 
shall  be  reconciled  to  or  shall  hold  communion  with  the  see 
or  Church  of  Eome  or  shall  profess  the  popish  religion  or  shall 
marry  a  papist  shall  be  excluded  and  be  for  ever  uncapeable 
to  inherit  possesse  or  enjoy  the  crowne  and  government  of 
this  realme  and  Ireland  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging 
or  within  the  same.  And  in  all  and  every  such  case  or  cases 
the  people  of  these  realmes  shall  be  and  are  hereby  absolved 
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of  their  allegiance  and  the  said  crowne  and  government  shall 
from  time  to  time  descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person 
or  persons  being  protestants  as  should  have  inherited  and 
enjoyed  the  same  in  case  the  said  person  or  persons  soe  recon- 
ciled holding  communion  or  professing  or  marrying  as  aforesaid 
were  naturally  dead.' 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  introduced  the  Bill,  in  common  with 
several  other  Members,  considered  that  the  wording  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights  (1689),  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1701),  and  the 
Act  of  Union  (1707)  sufficiently  secured  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession without  any  declaration  by  the  Sovereign  of  his  own 
personal  belief ;  but  that  was  not  the  general  view  of  the 
House,  and  the  debate  centred  on  the  wording  of  the  new 
formula  that  was  to  be  adopted.  The  agenda  paper  was 
crowded  with  amendments  and  I  had  the  audacity  to  try  my 
hand  at  one. 

I  was  anxious  to  remove  from  the  declaration  language 
which  was  deemed  offensive,  especially  by  H.M.'s  Boman 
Catholic  subjects,  but  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  personal 
assurance  by  the  Sovereign  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  he  would  not  hold  communion  with  the  see  or  Church 
of  Borne  ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  a  possible  James  II, 
I  cast  it  in  the  following  form  : 

'  I  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  do  not  and  will 
not  hold  communion  with  the  See  or  Church  of  Borne.' 

I  did  not  escape  censure,  however,  from  my  late  much 
esteemed  friend,  Willie  Bedmond,  and  his  co-religionists,  and 
although  I  secured  the  support  in  the  lobby  of  nearly  the  whole 
Conservative  Party,  Mr.  Asquith  would  not  accept  my  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  defeated  by  250  to  107.  Thus  the  declara- 
tion as  to  being  '  a  faithful  Protestant  ' — whatever  the  precise 
connotation  of  that  ambiguous  term  may  be — is  now  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  alike  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Accession  Declaration  and  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  emerged  as,  not 
indeed  the  only,  but  perhaps  the  most  cardinal  of  the  doctrines 
or  beliefs  which  distinguish  the  Church  of  Borne  from  those 
who  profess  or  call  themselves  Protestants  or  Beformed 
Beligionists. 
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The  articles  and  rubrics  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  of 
1662  are  clearly  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  so-called  '  black  rubric,'  which  had  curiously  disappeared 
from  the  '  alternative  '  book  as  presented  to  Parliament  and 
rejected  by  the  Commons  last  December,  insists  that  '  the 
sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural 
substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored;  (for  that  were 
idolatry,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians).'  While 
Article  XXVIII  declares  that  '  Transubstantiation  (or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine)  in  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.' 
And  adds  that  '  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not 
by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or 
worshipped.' 

The  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (1549)  or  '  Cranmer's 
Prayer  Book  '  was  an  attempt  to  revise  and  standardise  the 
various  liturgies  then  in  use  in  England.  The  Breviary  of 
Cardinal  Quignon  and  that  of  Sarum,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
Bucer  and  Melanchthon,  were  laid  under  contribution.  While 
affecting  to  preserve  continuity  with  the  past  it  was  claimed 
as  a  reversion  towards  Primitive  Christianity,  coupled  with  an 
elimination  of  undesirable  superstitions  and  accretions.  It 
was  nevertheless  condemned  by  Hooper  as  '  very  defective 
and  of  doubtful  construction.'  Influenced  by  John  de  Lasco, 
the  Minister  of  a  Presbyterian  community  at  Austin  Friars, 
Cranmer  introduced  certain  modifications,  and  what  is  known 
as  '  the  Second  Prayer  Book  '  of  Edward  VI  appeared  in  1552. 
Bestored  to  use  after  Mary's  death,  and  with  minor  revisions 
in  1604  it  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1662  to  which  an 
'  alternative  Book  '  is  now  being  pressed  for  a  second  time  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  access  of  the  common 
people  to  the  printed  Bible  in  their  vernacular  was  the  most 
potent  spiritual  momentum  in  Western  Europe  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Bible  had  thus 
been  made  available  in  Germany  as  early  as  1466,  while  Coorn- 
hert,  whose  cogent  charm  had  made  a  disciple  of  his  former 
critic  Arminius,  translated  the  Bible  into  Dutch  in  the  middle 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  and  thereby  inspired  a  national 
literature  and  a  free  republic.  Coverdale,  whose  print  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  heroic  Tyndale 
gave  the  same  priceless  boon  to  the  people  of  our  land.  The 
authority  of  Eome  having  been  renounced  in  favour  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  new  learning  and  the  quest  for  a  reformed  religion 
having  thrown  Western  Europe  into  a  ferment,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  draw  up  new  formularies  and  articles  of  faith. 

Different  communities  of  the  devout  elaborated  a  variety 
of  solutions  of  problems  touching  the  constitution  of  a  true 
church.  Most  of  these  confessions,  declarations,  or  articles  of 
religion,  derived  from  a  first-hand  study  of  the  Bible,  dealt, 
as  did  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  such  questions  as 
the  Godhead,  the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  original  sin, 
predestination,  free-will,  justification  by  faith,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  transubstantiation,  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
apostolic  succession,  episcopacy,  the  powers  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, community  of  goods,  excommunication,  etc.  etc. 

The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  definite  as  to  those  to  be  excluded  from  the 
National  Church,  but  were  less  definite  as  to  those  whom  it 
comprised. 

Papists  on  the  one  hand  were  ruled  out,  and  on  the  other 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Socinians. 

As  regards  those  within  its  community  it  was  clear  that 
a  compromise  had  been  effected.  Evangelicals  found  much 
that  was  consonant  with  their  view,  while  those  holding  the 
Catholic  tradition  were  no  less  content.  As  long  as  strict 
interpretation  of  doctrine  was  not  pressed  and  discipline  was 
permitted  to  be  lax,  high,  low,  and  broad  found  shelter  within 
its  fold  and  appreciated  its  gracious  liturgy. 

The  claim  of  continuity  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  pre- 
Eeformation  times  was  emphatically  challenged  by  Cardinal 
Bourne  when  preaching  at  York  a  year  ago  on  the  thirteenth 
centenary  of  the  baptism  of  Edwin  King  of  Northumbria  by 
St.  Paulinus. 

His  Eminence  asserted  that  '  the  Church  of  England  was 
in  no  way  connected  in  faith  or  in  ecclesiastical  law  or  authority 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  The  Mass  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Keal  Presence.    The  two 
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doctrines  stood  together,  and  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican 
Church  were,  after  long  hesitation  and  much  delay,  obliged 
to  face,  though  they  avowed  their  inability  to  solve,  a  funda- 
mental dogmatic  question.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  real 
and  abiding  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the 
consecrated  elements  apart  from  the  actual  moments  of  con- 
secration or  communion  ?  If  there  were  not,  there  could  not 
be  any  question  of  reservation  of  these  elements.  But  if  there 
were  such  real  and  abiding  Presence,  then  there  was  no  logical 
escape  from  the  consequences,  long  ages  ago  perceived  and 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  of  veneration 
and  adoration,  or  from  that  only  adequate  philosophical 
explanation  which  they  called  transubstantiation.  In  its 
inability  to  solve  this  question,  which  was  demonstrated  by 
the  suggestion  of  "  alternative  uses,"  which  in  their  turn 
necessarily  implied  contradictory  doctrines,  they  had  once 
more  proof  that  the  Elizabethan  Church  had  no  likeness  what- 
ever to,  no  continuity  with,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
this  country,  the  Church  of  Paulinus  and  of  Edwin.' 

The  virgin  Queen,  to  whose  church  his  Eminence  refers, 
we  know  took  refuge  in  a  shrewd  if  evasive  formula,  com- 
posed either  by  herself  or  by  Dr.  Donne,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
when  she  said  : 

'  Christ's  was  the  Word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  Bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  Word  doth  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it.' 

Then  as  now  controversy  arose  when  attempt  was  made 
to  render  explicit  that  which  was  capable  of  satisfying  different 
schools  of  thought  so  long  as  it  remained  implicit  and  indefinite. 

As  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kidd,  Warden  of  Keble,  said  only  the  other 
day  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  :  '  The 
moment  they  made  things  explicit  they  got  into  difficulties.' 
.  .  .  '  In  this  new  Book  a  new  policy  had  been  adopted,  a 
policy  of  providing  for  different  needs,  of  laying  down  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  a  policy  of  being  unduly  explicit.  He  was 
rather  afraid  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  Book  would  be  to 
disunite  people  rather  than  to  unite  them.'  Accordingly  the 
Warden  of  Keble,  who  had  supported  the  deposited  book 
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rejected  by  Parliament,  was  unable  to  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  the  amended  Book  of  1928.  Apart  from  revisions  on  which 
all  are  agreed  it  would  appear  that  amendments  designed  to 
placate  Evangelicals  seem  only  to  alienate  Anglo-Catholics 
and  vice  versa.  The  equilibrium  or  compromise  of  the  six- 
teenth-century book  is  accordingly  disturbed  and  the  Church 
of  England  '  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends.' 

No  Huguenot  can  be  indifferent  to  the  difficulties  which 
embarrass  the  Church  of  England,  within  whose  fold  so  many 
refugees  and  their  descendants  have  found  an  affinity,  a  friendli- 
ness and  a  freedom  denied  them  in  the  lands  of  their  origin  ; 
so,  too,  we  gratefully  recall  how  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
till  now  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  has  placed  its  crypt  at 
the  service  of  the  exiled,  with  freedom  to  worship  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  tongue.  While  all  Huguenots,  Pro- 
testants, and  reformed  religionists  are  agreed  in  renouncing 
the  errors,  the  intolerance,  the  superstitions,  and  the  sacer- 
dotalism of  Eome,  those  of  refugee  descent  have  added  lustre 
to  many  forms  of  dissent  as  well  as  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Eules  of  our  Society  prescribe  no  test  of  creed  to  those 
who  seek  to  join  its  fellowship  and  are  in  sympathy  with  its 
aims.  It  seeks  to  study  honestly  and  impartially  the  root 
causes  of  the  Eeformation,  its  relation  to  the  Eenaissance, 
the  results  which  flowed  from  the  rejection  of  Latin  Christianity 
in  Europe  and  the  inspiring  influences  which  fertilised  other 
lands  through  the  martyrdoms,  persecutions,  and  expulsions 
which  dishonoured  and  disgraced  the  zeal  and  bigotry  of  a 
Paganised  Christianity. 

As  Dean  Inge  remarks, '  The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  an  institution,  has  not  much  more  than  an  accidental 
connection  with  the  life  of  the  Founder  '  ;  and  again,  '  Pro- 
testantism did  not  begin  at  the  Eeformation.  It  is  a  recurrent 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion,  a  revolt  against  the 
corruptions  which  always  threaten  institutional  churches. 
Churches  are  founded  to  safeguard  a  revelation  ;  they  end  by 
strangling  the  ideas  they  were  meant  to  protect.' 

Has  it  not  been,  and  is  it  not  still,  the  role  of  the  Huguenot 
to  redeem  religion  from  the  encroachments  of  sacerdotalism, 
and  to  seek  resolutely  but  reverently  a  return  to  primitive 
Christianity  ? 
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JWarte  tie  la  aaorftefbutaul&  tie  Cfcampagne  anU  fter 
Csrape  from  jfranre  m  1687 : 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Eustace  Borrowes,  to  whom  the 
Champagne  papers  have  descended,  I  am  enabled  to  bring 
before  the  Society  the  story  told  by  Marie  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld,  wife  of  Josias  de  Bobillard  de  Champagne,  of 
her  escape  and  that  of  her  children  from  France  in  1687. 
Agnew  1  has  printed  some  extracts  from  her  narrative,  but  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  Society  should  have  it  in  full.  It  will 
perhaps  add  to  its  interest  if  I  give  a  short  account  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  family,  based  on  the  papers  which  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  away  with  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1639  Josias  de  Bobillard,  son  of 
Christophe  de  Bobillard,  Seigneur  de  Champagne,  in  the 
parish  of  Torxe,  about  five  miles  west  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
and  of  Judith  Boussicot,  was  married  to  Marie  de  Mazieres, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  de  Mazieres,  Seigneur  of  Voutron  and 
La  Cave,  and  Suzanne  de  Caillaud.  The  marriage  contract, 
which  bears  the  date  of  August  7,  mentions  that  they  both 
belonged  to  the  religion  pretendue  reformee,  and  Josias,  when  he 
made  his  will  in  1652  and  thereby  constituted  his  wife  the 
guardian  of  his  son  and  daughter,  left  directions  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  en  la  crainte  de  Dieu  et  'profession  des 
eglizes  reformees  de  France  esquelles  le  vray  et  pur  service  deDieu 
est  enseigne.  St.  Jean  d'Angely  had  been  taken  and  retaken 
in  the  wars  of  religion,  and  a  Bobillard  had  suffered  persecution 
for  conscience'  sake  at  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux 
in  1569. 2  The  Edict  of  Nantes  had  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
such  persecutions,  but  trouble  had  begun  again  on  the  death 
of  Henri  IV  in  1610,  and  by  the  date  of  the  marriage  the 

1  Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  ii,  125-2G  (2nd  ed.)- 

2  ilaag,  La  France  Proteslante,  iii,  327. 
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Protestants  were  being  slowly  awakened  by  the  utterances  of 
high  ecclesiastics,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,1  and  by  the 
course  of  legislation  2  to  the  malevolence  of  those  in  authority, 
but  they  did  not  yet  foresee  the  evil  days  which  were  to  come. 
M.  de  Champagne  did  not  live  long  after  making  his  will  and 
his  wife  died  early  in  1663,  but  their  son  Josias  was  of  age 
before  his  mother's  death  and  their  daughter  Marie  had  been 
provided  for  by  marriage  with  Casimir  Prevost  de  Touchimbert. 
Josias  married  in  1667  Marie  de  la  Kochefoucauld,  whose  escape 
from  France  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.    Both  she  and  he  were 
large  land-owners.    The  society  in  which  they  moved  attached 
great  importance  to  the  possession  of  land  and  to  the  privileges 
appertaining  to  such  ownership,  and   viewed  matrimonial 
alliances  largely  from  that  point   of  view.     Dumont  de 
Bostaquet  in  his  Memoirs  introduces  us  to  the  same  class  in 
Normandy.    Belies  of  the  feudal  system  were  still  in  existence, 
but  it  was  being  modernised  ;   feudal  services  and  feudal 
tributes,  such  as  the  fer  de  lance  and  the  gant  d'oiseau  or  hawking 
glove,  payable  on  a  change  of  ownership  (d  muance  de  seigneur 
et  de  vassal),  by  which  Marie  held  much  of  her  property,  had 
been  commuted  into  money  payments,  while  the  privileges  of 
the  feudal  landlords  were  being  rapidly  curtailed  by  the 
centralisation  of  military  and  civic  administration  under  the 
masterful  hands  of  Louis  XIV.    The  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
devolution  of  landed  property  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  usually  dealt  with  not  by  will  but  by  family  arrangements, 
and  by  the  prevailing  practice  of  subdivision  (partages).  In 
the  district  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  in  particular  where  the 
Champagne  property  lay,  the  local  custom  which  regulated 
such  matters,  while  recognising  to  some  extent  the  rights  of  the 
eldest  son  (droit  d'ainesse),  was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
younger  children  than  the  customs  of  Normandy  or  England. 
The  consequent  subdivision  of  property  involved  land-owners 
in  a  perpetual  series  of  lawsuits  or  voluntary  arrangements. 
The   Champagne  papers  contain  or  refer  to  at  least  fifty 
documents,  exclusive  of  leases,  dealing  with  the  family  property 
between  1667  and  1687.    Those  which  were  brought  from 

1  E.  Benoit,  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  ii,  553. 

2  Beaujour,  UEglise  Reformee  de  Caen,  p.  217. 
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France  by  Marie  or  her  husband  and  carefully  listed  after  his 
death  were  primarily  intended  to  enable  their  children  to 
claim  their  property  and  rights  in  France  should  occasion 
arise.  Neither  she  nor  he  expected  to  see  their  native  land 
again,  but,  like  many  of  the  refugees,  they  had  hopes  that  the 
storm — to  use  a  metaphor  applied  again  and  again  in  those  days 
to  the  troubles  in  France — might  yet  blow  over  and  allow  their 
children  to  return.  Their  property  lay  in  what  is  now  the 
Department  of  Charente  Inferieure.  At  the  time  of  the 
Kevocation  it  formed  part-  of  the  elections  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
and  Saintes  in  the  generalite  or  fiscal  district  of  Limoges,  and 
many  of  the  documents  bear  the  official  stamp  of  that  district. 
When,  at  the  instance  of  Colbert,  the  great  Recherche  de  la 
Noblesse  was  held  throughout  France  in  1666,  primarily  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  revenue  by  eliminating  those  who 
wrongfully  claimed  exemptions  to  which  the  noblesse  alone 
were  entitled,  Josias  de  Champagne  was  summoned  to  appear 
at  Limoges  before  the  intendant  Henri  Daguesseau,  father  of 
the  celebrated  statesman  of  that  name,  to  prove  his  title. 
The  claim  to  belong  to  the  noblesse  might  be  based  on  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  but  in  the  case  of  many  families,  including 
some  of  the  oldest,  was  derived  from  territorial  possessions 
(fiefs),  to  which  the  dignity  attached.  To  meet  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  such  claims  it  was  laid 
down  by  order  in  Council  of  March  19,  1667,  that  those  whose 
ancestors  had  borne  the  title  of  noble  homme,  escuier  or  chevalier 
since  1560,  avec  possession  de  fiefs,  etc.,  might  be  regarded  as 
nobles  de  race.1  Josias  de  Champagne  was  able  to  make  good 
his  claims  to  noblesse,  and  a  copy  of  his  arms  as  lodged  with  the 
intendant  is  amongst  his  title-deeds.  They  are  :  d'azur  au 
lezard  d'argent  couronne  d'or  cantonne  de  quatre  estoilles  de 
mesme,2  a  device  assumed,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  warrior 
who  was  roused  and  saved  from  assassination  by  a  lizard  which 
crept  across  his  face  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  tent.3  His  son 
Josias  and  his  daughter  Marianne  used  seals  on  which  these 

1  Recherche  de  la  Noblesse  en  la  generalite  de  Caen  (Caen,  1887),  p.  vii. 

2  There  was  a  Robillard  family  in  Normandy  bearing  quite  different  arms 
(Nohiliaire  universel  de  France,  vi,  205-6). 

3  Letter  from  A.  H.  Champagne"  to  Sir  E.  D.  Borrowes.  Nelson's  life  was 
saved  in  a  similar  way.    (Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  chap,  i.) 
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arms  were  quartered  with  those  of  La  Kochefoucauld  (Burelle  de 
dix  pieces  d' argent  et  d'azuratrois  chevrons  de  gueules  sur  le  tout). 
His  son  Francois  Auguste  and  his  daughter  Suzanne  also  had 
seals  bearing  the  Bobillard  arms  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  others.  He  was  also  able  to  prove  by  documentary  evidence 
his  descent  from  noble  homme  Jean  Bobillard fils  de  J ean  Bobillard 
Escuyer  homme  d'armes  en  la  comjpaignie  de  Messire  Jacques  de 
Luxembourg,  who  purchased  in  1482  a  property  near  Blois, 
and  to  show  his  title  to  the  Seigneurie  of  Champagne,  which  was 
brought  into  the  family  by  his  great-grandmother  Marguerite 
Marchand,  wife  of  Andre  Bobillard,  son  of  the  second  Jean. 
Josias  also  styles  himself  Seigneur  of  Agere  and  Lisleau,  some- 
times spelt  Lilos,  which  came  to  him  through  his  mother 
Marie  de  Mazieres,  to  whom  they  had  fallen  on  the  division  of 
her  father's  property  among  his  nine  children  by  the  simple 
process  of  drawing  lots  out  of  a  hat. 

His  wife,  Marie  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  great  family  of  that  name, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  and  one  of  the  most  numerous 
families  in  Poitou,  which  embraced  some  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  and  some  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  reformed 
religion.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Casimir  de  la  Bochefoucauld, 
Seigneur  des  Touches,  and  Marie  de  Sauliere,  and  granddaughter 
of  Charles  de  la  Bochefoucauld  and  Sara  de  Verrieres.  Further 
particulars  as  to  her  father's  ancestors  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Lart's  '  Huguenot  Pedigrees.'  If,  as  would  appear,  those 
ancestors  were  the  descendants  of  a  younger  son  of  Francois, 
first  Count  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  who  died  in  1517,  she  can 
only  have  been  a  distant  cousin  of  the  author  of  the  '  Maxims,' 
who  was  sixth  Count  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son  and 
second  Duke.1  But  whatever  was  the  position  of  her  father's 
relations— and  they  were  no  doubt  people  of  considerable 
importance — it  was  from  her  maternal  grandmother  that  she 
inherited  most  of  her  property  and  also  her  strong  character. 
Suzanne  Isle,  Dame  de  Lescure,  was  left  a  widow  by  Jean  de 
Sauliere,  Seigneur  de  Lescure,  before  1638,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  of  widowhood  she  not  only  vigorously  main- 
tained her  rights  but  added  from  time  to  time  to  her  estates. 

1  See  Haag  and  the  Biographie  Universelle,  lxxix,  269. 
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In  1646  she  married  her  eldest  daughter,  Marie,  to  Casimir 
de  la  Eochefoucauld,  Seigneur  des  Touches,  and  when  the  six 
daughters  of  this  marriage  were  left  orphans  in  1662,  she 
became  their  guardian.  In  1677,  feeling  the  weight  of  her 
years  and  being  anxious  to  obviate  disputes  after  her  death, 
she  consulted  her  kinsman  Isaac  Isle,  Marquis  de  Loire,  one 
of  the  leading  Huguenots  of  Saintonge,1  and  Francois  de  la 
Eochefoucauld,  Seigneur  de  la  Eigaudiere,  a  cousin  of  her 
grandchildren,  and  with  their  advice  and  assistance  divided 
among  those  grandchildren  her  own  property  as  well  as  that 
which  came  to  them  from  their  own  parents.  She  was  clearly 
a  masterful  woman,  and  her  bold  and  somewhat  masculine 
signature  testifies  to  her  character.  Marie,  who  was  under 
her  immediate  influence  during  the  five  years  preceding  her 
marriage,  no  doubt  inherited  or  acquired  from  her  the  strong 
vitality  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  and  action 
which  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  time  of  trouble.  Josias  de 
Champagne  was  a  man  of  some  experience  ;  he  probably  had 
some  military  training  in  his  youth,  like  most  men  of  his  class, 
as  he  had  no  difficulty  after  his  escape  in  obtaining  a  commission 
as  Captain  in  King  William's  Army ;  in  a  paper  written  for 
his  children  he  explains  in  clear  and  moderate  language  the 
grounds  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  he  shows 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  over  one  hundred  documents  dealing 
with  his  estates,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  weak  in  health  and 
character.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  face,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  view  that  he  must  give  up  either  his  faith  or  his 
family  and  his  wife's  determination  to  preserve  both.  In 
a  letter  to  her  between  the  time  of  her  escape  and  his  he  refers 
more  than  once  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  failure  of  her 
remedies,  and  in  the  end  he  succumbed  when  under  fifty  to 
fatigues  which  should  not  have  seriously  affected  a  man  of 
his  age. 

Marie  acquired  from  her  grandmother,  in  the  above  division, 
lands  at  Bernere  and  Ponthois,  and  certain  property  and 
rights  at  St.  Savinien.  The  estate  at  Bernere,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  St.  Savinien,  included  a  manor-house  with 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Socitie  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  1921,  p.  95  n. 
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dovecot,  gardens  and  vineyards  and  winepress,  to  which  she 
and  her  husband  moved  at  once  from  his  house  at  Champagne, 
where  they  had  lived  since  their  marriage.  The  documents 
which  they  preserved  mention  fifty-eight  tenants  on  these 
estates,  about  forty  at  Agere  and  thirty-two  at  Champagne. 
These  lists  do  not  purport  to  be  complete,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  joint  estate  was  of  considerable 
extent.  It  lay  in  one  of  the  richest  wine-growing  districts  in 
France,  and  the  wine  and  brandy  produced  on  the  Bernere 
estate  were  an  important  source  of  revenue,  while  the  low-lying 
lands  of  Lisleau  and  Agere,  enclosed  and  drained  by  deep  and 
wide  ditches  and  sheltered  by  willows  planted  on  the  dykes, 
grew  corn  of  all  sorts.  There  were  rich  meadows  by  the  rivers, 
and  the  tenants  on  the  marshes  by  the  sea  dealt  largely  in  salt 
and  to  some  extent  in  fish  and  oysters.  It  is  clear  that 
Marie  and  her  husband  gave  up  much  on  quitting  France,  and 
they  have  left  it  on  record  that  they  were  not  able  to  sell  an 
inch  of  their  land. 

The  documents  are  also  of  interest  as  illustrating  the 
process  whereby  liberty  of  worship  was  gradually  restricted 
before  its  final  abolition  in  1685.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  per- 
mitted the  holding  of  divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  manor-houses  of  lordships,  such  as 
those  held  by  Josias  and  Marie  de  Champagne — the  conditions 
attaching  to  the  privilege  being  more  favourable  in  the  case 
of  those  possessing  the  right  of  haute  justice  (defined  by 
Larousse  as  le  droit  de  prononcer  des  peines  capitales). 
A  declaration  of  1669  made  it  necessary  for  anyone  claiming 
these  privileges  to  show  that  the  right  of  haute  justice  had  been 
attached  to  his  lordship  from  before  the  date  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Marie's  title-deeds  contained  evidence  tracing  such 
rights  in  Bernere  back  to  a  grant  from  the  Comte  de  Taillebourg 
in  1497,  and  were  also  clear  as  to  her  rights  in  St.  Savinien, 
where  she  was  the  owner  of  the  public  oven  (four  banal),  in 
which  all  sellers  of  bread  were  obliged  to  bake,  paying  a  fee 
to  the  owner  who  supplied  fuel  in  the  shape  of  fagots.  To  this 
property  a  court  was  attached  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
offences  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  oven,  very  much  as 
grants  of  fairs  in  this  country  used  to  provide  for  a  court  of 
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pye-powder.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  same  officer 
presided  over  this  court,  and  what  we  may  call  the  manor 
courts  of  the  lordships  of  Bernere  and  Ponthois,  and  his  juris- 
diction was  upheld  and  his  sentences  confirmed  by  the  Superior 
Courts.  Josias  appointed  a  like  officer  for  the  lordships  of 
Champagne  and  Agere,  and  his  decisions  had  also  been  upheld. 
The  Augustinians  of  St.  Savinien  were  entitled  to  half  the 
profits  of  the  oven,  but  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
they  were  moved  by  sectarian  as  much  as  pecuniary  motives 
when,  in  1677,  they  asserted  a  right  to  the  public  oven  by 
prosecuting  sellers  of  bread  who  failed  to  use  it.  Having 
regard  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  places  or  lordships  belonging  to  ecclesiastics,1  the 
establishment  of  their  claim  to  the  oven,  with  the  rights 
attaching  thereto,  would  have  placed  them  in  a  strong  position 
for  attacking  that  religion  in  St.  Savinien,  where  its  church 
was  still  in  use.  Marie  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
parliament  of  Guienne  in  defence  of  her  rights,  and  to  produce 
a  certificate  signed  by  Henri,  Due  de  la  Tremoille,  and  dated 
May  25,  1632,  showing  that  her  grandfather,  Jean  de  Sauliere, 
had  done  homage  in  respect  of  the  oven.  The  rights  of  justice 
belonging  to  Josias  at  Agere  were  similarly  attacked  by  Jean 
de  FAnaud,  Prior  of  Agere,  in  1673,  apparently  reviving  a  claim 
made  by  his  community  fifty  years  earlier  without  success. 
In  the  case  of  Champagne  the  intendant  of  his  own  motion 
required  Josias  to  prove  his  title  in  1687.  He  was  abundantly 
provided  with  evidence  for  the  purpose,  but  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  the  rights  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  1673  Josias  and  Marie  were  in 
litigation  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  with  the  religious 
privileges  attaching  thereto,  but  these  privileges,  while 
restricted  by  declarations  of  1669  and  1684,  were  not  abolished 
until  the  Kevocation,  and  the  owners  in  this  case  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  seriously  until  the  eve  of  that  measure, 
although  their  poorer  neighbours,  who  were  cut  off  from  public 
worship  by  the  closing  of  their  churches  one  after  another, 
had  been  converted  in  considerable  numbers.2 

1  Edict  of  Nantes,  Art.  XI ;  Edict  of  16  Deer.  1656 ;  Beaujour,  pp.  219,  272. 

2  Bull.  Prot.  Franc.,  1901,  p.  396. 
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The  year  1681,  as  has  been  pointed  out,1  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end.    The  peace  of  Nimeguen  three  years 
before  had  enabled  the  King  to  turn  his  attention  to  home 
affairs,  and  his  autocratic  temper,  the  maxim  cujus  regio  ejus 
religio,  then  commonly  accepted,  and  the  insistence  of  his 
spiritual  advisers  on  the  duty  of  stamping  out  heresy,2  all 
tended  in  one  direction.    The  decree  of  June  17,  1681,  allowing 
children  to  choose  their  religion  at  seven  years  of  age,  alarmed 
all  Protestants,  and  many  left  the  country.3    The  decree  of 
July  14,  1682,  making  void  any  sale  or  disposition  of  real 
property  made  by  any  person  so  escaping  within  a  year  of 
his  departure,  affected  the  whole  market  in  land,  rendering 
it  as  difficult  for  Eoman  Catholics  to  buy  as  for  Protestants 
to  sell.4    These  two  decrees  compelled  all  Protestants  who  had 
families  or  lands  to  look  carefully  into  their  position.  They 
were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  lapsing  or  seeing  their 
children  lapse  from  their  faith  if  they  remained  in  France,  or 
of  losing  their  property  if  they  emigrated.    Josias  and  Marie, 
if  they  had  so  far  escaped  personal  injury,  had  seen  their 
neighbours,  and  probably  some  of  their  relations  in  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  Aunis  suffer  under  the  persecution  of  the 
intendants  Marillac  and  De  Muin.5    These  officers,  it  is  true, 
were  over-zealous  and  were  condemned  for  taking  measures 
which  the  Court  was  not  yet  ready  to  adopt,  but  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  respite  afforded  by  their  recall,  the 
Protestants  who  had  not  fallen  into  their  hands  must  have  felt 
that  their  turn  would  come  soon,  as  indeed  it  did.    In  these 
circumstances  Josias  and  Marie  had  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  having  to  leave  France  together  or  separately,  and  deemed 
it  wise  that  as  little  as  possible  of  their  property  should  be  held 
jointly,  so  that,  if  one  escaped,  confiscation  should  not  leave 
the  other  penniless.    This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  deed 
of  November  14,  1682,  described  by  Josias  as  an  ajpointement 
portant  separation  de  Mens  entre  moy  et  Marie  de  la  Bochefoucauld 
mafemme,  but  the  joint  will  made  by  them  in  1683  suggests 
that  possibly  their  object  was  to  secure  that  no  claim  which 

1  Cambridge  Modern  History,  v,  23. 

2  Voltaire,  Louis  XIV,  cap.  37.  3  Beaujour,  p.  266. 

4  Benoit,  iii  (2),  543  ;  Beaujour,  p.  282. 

5  Cambridge  Modern  History,  v,  24 ;  Benoit,  iii  (2),  493,  501. 
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might  be  made  good  against  Marie's  land  or  goods  at  Bernere, 
in  the  lawsuit  then  pending,  should  affect  her  husband's 
property. 

Even  before  the  Eevocation  in  October  1685  steps  had 
been  taken  to  induce  or  compel  Josias  to  change  his  religion. 
With  that  view  he  was  summoned  before  the  intendant  at 
Limoges,  who,  like  others  holding  the  same  office  at  that  period, 
was  the  creature  of  the  Court  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
to  the  execution  of  the  edicts  relating  to  Protestants.  What 
followed  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  children  on  June  15,  1686.  The  letter  is  appended 
to  a  long  statement  written  in  the  previous  year  giving  his 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  reformed  faith  and  runs  as  follows  : 

'  Ma  pretendue  entree  dans  la  R.  Romaine  vous  surprendra  sans 
doute  mes  enfans,  aussi  bien  que  touts  ceux  qui  auront  veu  la  lettre 
que  je  vous  ay  escripte  de  Paris  le  15  Juillet,  1685,  dont  la  copie  est 
cy  desus  et  des  autres  parts,  et  comme  cette  action  peut  faire  un 
facheux  effait  sur  vos  esprits  et  causer  du  scandale  a  mes  prochains, 
je  suis  obliger  pour  en  arester  le  cours  de  desclarer  les  raisons  qui 
m'y  ont  oblige,  et  de  confesser  les  crimineles  desmarches  que  j'ay 
faites  et  aussi  les  bonnes  intentions  que  Dieu  par  sa  grace  m'a 
conserve  au  coeur  depuis  ce  malheureux  desordre. 

'  A  la  fin  du  mois  de  Septembre  dernier,  Monsieur  l'lntendant  de 
Limoges,  m'envoya  chercher  precipitemmant,  trois  fois  dans  huict 
jours,  pour  me  dire  de  la  part  du  roy  qu'il  faloit  changer  de  religion 
et  apres  d'asse  longues  conferances  que  j'us  sur  cette  matiere  aveq 
luy,  aveq  Monsieur  l'Esvesque  de  Saintes  et  quelque  religieux,  voyant 
que  je  ne  pouvois  estre  convaincu  par  leur  raisons,  il  m'envoya  un 
marechal  des  logis  et  quatre  dragons  avec  ordre  expres  par  escript  de 
demeurer  ches  moy  jusqu'a  ma  conversion  et  celle  de  ma  famille. 
Quelque  jours  apres  il  y  joignit  le  capitaine  avec  tout  son  equipage 
et  donna  ordre  de  grossir  la  garnison  de  temps  en  temps  avec  menace 
d'enlever  ma  famille. 

'  II  est  vray  que  voyant  cet  orage  par  toute  la  France  et  qu'il 
avoit  emporte  presque  touts  les  protestans  des  villes  et  des  lieux 
champcstres  et  particulierement  ceux  de  mon  voisinage  de  Saintonge 
oil  plus  de  quarente  gentilshommes  de  cette  province  avoient  tous 
d'un  coup  estant  asembles  change,  ou  donne  parole  de  changer,  a 
des  conditions  fort  gesnantes,  je  cms  qu'il  ny  avoit  plus  d'autres 
party  a  prendre  que  celuy  de  tascher  a  me  sauver  seul  dans  les  pays 
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estrangers  en  abandonnant  ma  famille,  ou  d'entrer  en  capitulation. 
En  veue,  mes  enfans,  de  vous  esviter  les  cloistres  et  les  prisons  et 
de  pouvoir  mettre  vos  personnes  et  vos  conciences  en  lieu  de 
surete  j'avoue  que  la  tendresse  paternelle  pour  sept  petits  enfans 
m'obligea  a  prendre  ce  dernier  party  et  a  signer  l'escrit  dont  la 
copie  s'ensuit : 

'  "  Je  soubsigne  desclare  qu'en  obeissant  aux  volontes  du  roy 
j'entre  dans  l'eglise  catolique,  apostolique,  Romaine  pour  y  suivre 
touts  les  dogmes  et  enseignesmens  purs,  qui  y  sont  enseignez  conf  orme 
a  la  doctrine  de  Nostre  Seigr  Jesus  Christ  et  de  ses  sains  apostres 
promettant  d'y  adorer  et  servir  Dieu  comme  il  veust  estre  adore  et 
servy  et  non  autrement,  renoncant  de  mon  bon  gre  a  tout  les  erreurs 
qui  sont  contraire  au  culte  qui  luy  est  dheu." 

'  Ce  sont  les  termes  de  l'ecrit  que  je  signe  qui  fut  aprouve  et 
receu  dans  ma  chambre  par  le  cure  de  ma  paroisse  de  St.  Savinien 
en  presence  du  Sr  de  Prade,  capitaine  de  dragons,  et  du  Sieur 
Procureur  du  Roy  de  St  Jean  qui  le  signerent  aussi.  J e  creu  pouvoir 
signer  cet  escript  en  veue,  mes  enfans,  de  vous  mettre  a  couvert 
de  Forage,  parceque  ma  promesse  ne  m'engageoit  qu'a  adorer  et 
servir  Dieu  comme  il  veust  estre  adore  et  servy.  Cependant  dans 
la  suite  la  menace  qu'on  a  continue  de  me  faire  de  vous  enlever 
d'entre  mes  mains,  m'a  oblige  d'aler  a  la  messe,  j  usque  la  qu'il  a 
falu  qu'auquuns  de  vous  y  ayent  este  quelque  fois. 

'  Je  conf  esse  done,  bien  que  je  n'y  aye  este  que  de  fort  loin  a 
loin,  qu'il  m'a  falu  faire  des  dissimulations  indignes  d'un  chrestien 
et  que  je  me  suis  relache  de  ce  que  je  dois  a  Dieu  pour  1' amour  de 
vous  au  lieu  que  je  devois  vous  abandonner  pour  l'amour  de  luy. 
Mais  comme  l'esperence  ou  je  suis  de  trouver  des  ocasions  de  vous 
sauver  et  moy  aussi  peut  encore  tirer  en  longueur  par  les  rudes 
precautions  que  Ton  prend  pour  nous  en  empescher  ou  que  la  mort 
pourroit  me  surprendre  et  les  exortations  verbales  que  je  vous  ay 
faites  s'eschaper  de  vostre  mesmoire,  je  desclare  par  cette  seconde 
lettre,  pour  vostre  edification  et  de  touts  ceux  que  j'ay  scandalises, 
qu'en  premr  lieu  je  demende  pardon  a  Dieu  de  tout  mon  coeur  des 
fausses  et  criminelles  desmarches  que  j'ay  faites  en  cette  rencontre  ; 
en  second  lieu  qu'apres  avoir  encore  examine  autant  qu'il  m'a  este 
possible  si  les  premieres  impressions  que  j'ay  prises  dans  la  religion 
ne  m'avoient  point  esblouy,  je  persiste  dans  touts  les  sentimans 
que  je  vous  ay  marque  par  ma  premiere  lettre  et  qu'ainsy  je  veux 
vivre  et  mourir  dans  la  religion  dans  laquelle  je  suis  ne,  estant 
persuade  que  je  ne  peux  faire  mon  salut  dans  la  R.  Romne  ;  et  en 
troisieme  lieu  que,  s'il  me  survenoit  quelque  maladie  aigue  qui  me 
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fist  dire  quelque  chose  de  contraire  a  ma  presente  desclaration,  je 
n'entands  pas  qu'on  y  ait  esgard,  Dieu  m'ayont  tousjours  conserve 
au  coeur  par  sa  grace  le  dessain  formel  d'abendonner  mes  biens  et 
ma  patrie  et  vous  mesnes,  si  je  ne  peux  dans  quelque  temps  vous 
sauver,  pour  luy  aler  rendre  gloire  et  confesser  publiquement  mon 
peche/dans  les  lieux  ou  ma  religion  s'exerce.  Dieu  veille  m'en 
faire  la  grace  et  vous  tenir,  mes  chers  enfans,  en  sa  sainte  protection 
■ — Amen.  ,  , 

'  ce  15  de  Juin  1686.  Champagne. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proceedings  followed  the  usual 
course.  The  Bishop  of  Saintes  had  great  faith  in  his  conferences,1 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  elaborate  form  of  recanta- 
tion 2  in  use  in  his  diocese  signed.    The  cure,  if  we  may  suppose 
that  Jacques  de  Bongiraud  who  witnessed  the  joint  will  of 
Josias  and  Marie  in  1683  still  held  that  office,  was  a  friend  of 
the  family  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  and,  as  often  happened,3 
was  probably  more  sympathetic  than  his  diocesan.    He  seems 
to  have  drawn  up  the  somewhat  ambiguous  document  which 
Josias  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  sign  with  a  good 
conscience.     When  it  was  once  duly  signed  and  recorded 
steps  were  taken  by  those  in  authority  to  compel  the  convert 
to  become  one  in  practice  and  not  merely  in  name.    Marie  did 
not  follow  her  husband's  example— women  were  often  harder 
to  convert  than  men  4— but  it  soon  became  evident  that  she 
must  either  leave  her  home  at  Bernere  or  attend  mass.  She 
therefore  moved  into  La  Bochelle,  which  was  only  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  her  husband's  property  at  Lisleau  and  Agere,  with 
her  three  sons,  Josias,  Francois  Auguste,  and  Gedeon,  and  her 
four   daughters,  Suzanne,   Marianne,   Henriette-Sylvie,  and 
Suzanne-Julie  ;  three  other  children,  Marie,  Elizabeth-Sylvie, 
and  Francois-Casimir,  had  died  in  infancy,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  Therese,  was  not  yet  born.    There  she  continued 
to  reside  until  the  spring  of  1687,  managing  her  estate  and 
drawing  her  supplies  from  it,  while  her  husband  busied  himself 
in  Paris  and  Bordeaux  in  connection  with  lawsuits  by  which 

1  Bull.  Prot.  Franc,.,  1910,  pp.  07,  09.  2  Ibid.  1904,  p.  231. 

3  Dumont  do  Bostaquet,  Memoires,  pp.  110,  130,  131.  t 
*  Bull  Prot.  Franc.,  1907,  p.  279;  Bcaujour,  p.  350;  Galland,  L  Histoire 
da  Proteslanlisme  a  Caen,  p.  217. 
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their  property  was  attacked.  La  Kochelle  being  frequented 
by  Dutch  and  English  ships  afforded  great  facilities  for  escape 
from  France,  and  many  captains  engaged  in  the  lucrative 
1  carrying  trade.'  The  risks  were  great,  capture  entailing  on 
French  subjects  condemnation  to  the  galleys,1  and  even  on 
foreigners  imprisonment  and  seizure  of  the  ship,2  but  the 
profits  were  large ;  and  after  her  eldest  daughter  and  her  younger 
children  had  escaped  by  the  aid  of  friends  during  her  absence,3 
Marie  was  able  to  secure  a  passage  for  herself  and  her  eldest 
son.  I  give  her  account  of  her  escape  as  she  wrote  it,  only 
inserting  the  letter  j,  which  formed  no  part  of  her  alphabet, 
as  required,  and  adding  accents  and  stops.  The  women  of  that 
day  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  orthography — even  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  learned  divines  were  lax  in  this  respect  4 
and  a  great  lady  like  Marie  de  la  Eochefoucauld  could  take 
the  strangest  liberties  with  the  French  language  without 
reproach.    The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

Ce  10  Jenvier  1690. 

Nostre  Sortie  de  France. 

'  Je  conmance  ce  livre  et  promis-  avec  sainsairite  de  ni  rien  mestre 
que  je  ne  crois  fort  veritable.  Je  suis  bien  esse  di  mestre  nostre 
sortie  de  France  pour  que  ceux  qui  vienderont  apres  moy  sache  les 
pene  que  jes  hue  pour  sauver  ma  famille.  Je  naves  fait  dabor  que 
des  mesmoire  done  je  me  sers  ysy  pour  pour  [sic]  ne  rien  obmestre  ni 
ogmanter .  Apres  avoir  hu  les  dragons  ches  moy  par  plusieurs  loj  emen 
nous  humes  le  maleur  desine.  Pour  esviter  d'aler  a  la  messe  je  fu 
demeure  a  La  Rochelle  et  y  mene  ma  famille.  Des  que  je  fu  partie 
on  nanvoia  guarnison  ches  moy  parce  que  je  nestes  point  alee  a  la 
messe.  II  lostere  quent  il  sure  que  jestes  a  La  Rochelle.  Je  ne  pu 
sorty  pour  la  premiere  annee.  Je  retourne  a  la  quenpagne  faire  la 
recolte  apres  coy  je  revien  a  La  Rochelle  avec  ma  famille.  Estan 
ches  le  gouverneur  il  me  dit  quil  avet  des  ordres  de  la  cour  pour  me 
faire  retourne  ches  moy  parce  con  soupsonnet  que  jusse  choisy  un 

1  Beaujour,  p.  353.  2  Bull.  Prot.  Franc.,  1911,  p.  356. 

3  The  eldest  daughter  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  their  escape,  printed 
in  full  in  Bull.  Prot.  Franc.,  1868,  pp.  487-95. 

4  P.  de  Felice,  Les  Protestants  d'autrefois,  ii,  282.  Dr.  Newport  White, 
'  Elias  Bouhereau  of  La  Rochelle,'  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
xxvii,  131. 
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por  de  mer  pour  sorty  du  royaume.  Je  luy  fi  voir  quil  nous  estet 
tres  comode  destre  la  parce  que  nous  avons  du  bien  considerablemen 
pres  de  la  ville  ;  que  nous  y  faisions  venir  nostre  foin  pour  nos 
chevos,  le  ble  pour  nous  et  le  vain  ;  que  nos  fermiers  et  ranties  nous 
y  aportes  nostre  arjan  et  que  Mr  de  Champagne  estet  au  parlemen 
de  Bourdeau  pour  solisiter  un  proses  pour  sauver  la  terre  de  Bernere 
qui  mapartient.  Quen  tout  cela  je  ni  voies  rien  qui  hut  aparance 
de  vouloir  sorty  mes  que  je  saves  bien  que  javes  des  envieux  qui 
estest  fache  de  ce  que  je  me  serves  de  sete  comodite  pour  faire  esleve 
ma  famille.  II  me  voulut  obliger  de  lescrire  a  Mr  de  Champagne. 
Je  ne  luy  voulu  poin  promestre.  Je  le  fi  pourtan,  et  des  le  mesme 
soir  escrivy  k  Paris  pour  mande  toute  mes  reson.  Mr  de  Chatosneuf 1 
rescrivit  de  me  lesse  moienen  un  cosion.  Mon  oste  donna  un  billet 
que  je  luy  dicte  don  voisy  la  teneur  :  Je  promis  que  Me  de  Champagne 
et  sa  famille  ne  sortiront  point  du  royaume  jusques  a,  nouel  que 
Mr  de  Champagne  cera  ysy,  et  des  que  le  dit  Sieur  de  Champagne 
cera  ysy  et  aura  paru  en  public  je  ceres  decharje  de  tout.  On  ce 
contanta  de  cela  et  des  que  mon  mari  fut  arive  il  ala  manje  ches  le 
gouveurneur  et  fut  de  ses  partie  pour  mieux  descharjer  nostre  amy. 
Le  dixiesme  avril,  1687,  mes  quatre  fille  et  mes  deux  plus  jeune 
guarson  avec  ma  cousine  de  Mascriee  sortire  de  la  Rochelle  la  nuit. 
On  despoula  une  barique  de  vain  quon  jeta  a,  la  mer  et  on  les  cacha 
en  la  place.  Se  nestet  qun  navire  de  dix  huit  tonos.  II  donere 
douse  san  fran.  Jestes  alee  faire  mes  couche  a  la  campagne.  Jan 
party  le  23  jeun  et  me  randi  a  La  Rochelle.  La  sortie  de  mes  enfans 
fut  for  cegrete  et  il  ceret  trop  Ion  descrire  tous  les  tours  qui  me  falut 
faire  pour  le  cache.  Je  me  tien  fort  cegretemen  a  La  Rochelle, 
toujours  cachee  jusques  au  deux  de  jullet.  Pandan  ce  tan  la  je 
menqui  un  enbarquemen.  Je  fi  une  nuit  avec  mon  fis  esne  et  ma 
servente  quatre  lieux  a  pie,  le  seguon  qui  par  la  grasse  de  Dieu 
mamena  jen  fi  encore  deux  pour  trouve  la  chaloupe  qui  nous  mena 
au  vesseau  qui  estet  trois  lieux  au  mer  au  pie  de  la  sitadelle  de 
Rei.  On  nous  mit  a  fon  de  cale  sur  de  sel  ou  nous  demeurame  huit 
jours  a  lancre  bien  caches.  On  nous  visita  sans  nous  trouve.  Nous 
mime  a  la  voille  et  nous  randime  a  Falmut  huit  jour  apres.  Ce  ne 
fut  pas  san  peur  et  bien  des  risque.  Les  englois  et  refugies  du  lieu 
nous  resure  a  merveille  venan  au  deven  de  nous  et  nous  faisan  bien 
des  ofre.  II  nous  samblet  sorty  de  ce  con  napelle  purguatoire  et 
arive  en  paradis.  La  liberte  de  prier  Dieu  haut,  ne  plus  craindre 
les  dragons  et  jans  deglise  nous  sanblet  une  grande  felisite.  Nous 

1  Le  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  dealt  with 
questions  relating  to  the  'religion  pretendue  reformee,'  Bull,  Prot,  Jran?., 
1909,  p.  5GL 
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nous  rembarquame  pour  Dartmouth,  ou  en  arrivant  nous  fisme 
nostre  reconessance  entre  les  mains  de  Mr  Aubain  1  ministre  du  lieu. 
De  la  mon  fils  ma  servante  et  moi  alame  par  terre  a  Exseter.  A 
comter  du  depuis  La  Rochelle  jusques  a  Exseter  ou  je  fu  trouve 
mes  enfans  il  men  couta  pour  mon  fis  esne,  ma  servante,  et  moy 
473  livres.  II  ceret  difisille  dexprimer  la  jois  que  les  enfans,  la 
mere,  Mr  de  Thonnes  Boutonne  et  Mile  de  Mascriee  santire  a  mon 
arivee.  Us  avest  pleure  tout  le  jour  a  la  reseption  dune  de  mes  lestre 
que  je  leur  aves  ecrite  a  lanbarquemen  manque.  Us  creignest  que 
tout  ceret  descouver  et  que  je  ceres  misse  em  prison.  Leur  surprise 
ne  fut  que  plus  forte.  On  ne  peut  james  plus  damities  que  les 
englois  nous  faisest ;  les  premiers  jours  ma  chambre  ne  desempliset 
poin.  Je  demeure  la  environ  deux  mois  et  demy  pour  me  refaire 
de  toute  mes  fatigue  qui  estest  grande.  Je  me  ranbarque  a  la  peson 
pour  Rodredam  avec  toute  ma  famille  ;  il  men  couta  quarante 
esqcue.  Nous  fume  deux  jours  a  faire  le  trajet.  Nous  ne  croions 
poin  conestre  personne  a  Rotredam.  Savions  seulemen  le  non  de 
Mr.  Faneuil  2  qui  nous  fit  trouve  Mr  de  Pichenain  et  Mes  de  Martel 
qui  hure  gran  soin  de  nous.  Je  lesse  langleterre  parce  que  javes  une 
grande  famille  surtout  des  guarson  a  placer.  Je  ne  voulu  point  les 
mestre  au  service  dun  roy  catolique  les  sortan  de  France  pour  la 
religion.  Je  ne  crues  pas  un  meilleur  lieu  ni  plus  sur  que  la  Holande. 
Je  fu  a  Lesde  3  avec  Mlle  de  Touchaimber  et  mes  niepce.  Je  fu 
pres  de  trois  mois  liver  a  La  Haye  avec  ma  niepce  de  Londigne  et 
mon  fis.  Ju  lhonneur  de  saluer  la  prainsesse  doranje  qui  me  donna 
une  odience  de  trois  cardheure  me  faisan  boscoup  de  question  et 
mofrit  ses  service.  La  contesse  de  Setirom  sa  damme  dhonneur, 
qui  avet  demende  lodience  pour  moy,  me  vient  prandre  en  son  carose 
et  me  retourna.  Apres  avoir  fait  des  conessance  de  plusieurs  des 
prainsipale  je  me  retire  avec  ma  famille  au  mois  de  jenvier.  Mlle  de 
Venours  4  mofrit  une  place  de  paje  a  la  cour  de  la  prainsesse  d'Hannall5 
con  luy  avet  promis  pour  un  paran. 

1  No  doubt  Nicolas  Aubin,  Minister  at  Exeter,  1695-1708,  a  refugee  from 
Cravans  in  Saintonge  (Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  iv,  353  ;  xi,  267).  Andre  Coyauld  de 
Sante,  who  baptised  Marie's  second  child  at  Champagne  in  1669,  was  minister 
at  Dartmouth  in  1685  (Ibid,  xi,  290). 

2  This  family  settled  in  America  as  early  as  1702.  The  Faneuil  Hall  in 
Boston  was  built  by  Pierre  Faneuil  in  1742  (Bull.  Soc.  Prot.  Franc.,  1898, 
p.  181  ;  1902,  p.  88).  »  Leyden. 

4  Member  of  a  Refugee  family  from  Poitou.  The  Marquis  de  Venours 
bought  land  in  Kent  and  founded  a  small  colony  in  1682.  He  was  at  Haarlem 
in  1684,  where  he  founded  a  house  of  refuge  for  Huguenots,  and  was  killed 
at  the  Siege  of  Carrickfergus  in  1689  (Weiss,  French  Protestant  Refugees, 
p.  353  ;  Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  vii,  144-45  ;  ix.  484). 

5  Anhalt-Dessau.  Her  daughter  gives  the  name  in  full  (Bull.  Prot,  Franc., 
1868,  p.  494). 
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Le  depar  de  mon  segon  fis  pour  aler  paje. 
Jy  envoie  mon  seguon  fis  que  jale  conduire  jusques  en  Orde.1 
Je  le  mi  for  propre  et  my  paye  son  voiaje.  II  partit  au  mois  de  Mars 
1688  avec  bien  des  lestre  de  recommendation.  II  fut  tres  bien  resu 
a  la  cour  et  on  prit  boscoup  de  soins  de  luy,  Dieu  les  veille  benir 
par  sa  sainte  grasse  et  rande  mon  fis  digne  de  lhonneur  con  luy  fait. 
Jen  prie  Dieu  de  tout  mon  coeur.  Au  mois  de  may  1688  jale  demeure 
avec  mon  neveu  et  mes  niepce  a  Vosleboure  2  pre  La  Haye  ou  il 
y  avet  une  esglise  francesse  servie  par  Mr  Hiver  3  le  jeune.  Je  fu  la 
premiere  fransaise  qui  ypri  messon  et  sis  mois  apres  nous  nous  trouvame 
soisante  refugies  de  famille.  Jales  souven  a  La  Haye  et  y  entretenes 
les  conessance  que  jy  aves  faite.  Mon  fis  faiset  souven  sa  cour 
setrouven  au  leve  et  dine  du  praince  et  curcle  4  de  la  praincesse  de 
qui  il  avet  lhonneur  destre  conu.  II  avet  une  plasse  de  paje  sure 
ches  son  altesse  Madame  la  prainsesse  pour  le  nouvel  an  mes  leur 
eslevation  au  tronne  dangleterre  ne  permit  plus  dan  prandre  dautre 
nation.  Ma  jois  oret  este  parfaite,  me  samblet  til,  si  javes  hu  mon 
cher  marit,  mes  jestes  en  des  fraieurs  orrible  daprandre  a  chaque 
ordinere  con  lut  mis  en  prison.  II  mescrivit  de  Paris  et  manvoia  deus 
vales  qui  luy  avet  mene  ;  il  me  marquet  qui  partet  le  dernie  de 
may.  Je  ne  loses  dire  a  personne  parce  quil  y  a  des  espions  partout 
et  quent  on  man  demendit  des  nouvelle  je  fegnes  nen  point  savoir. 
Je  soufri  cruellemen  jusques  au  25  de  jeun  nay  an  su  aucune  de  ses 
nouvelle,  II  mescrivit  de  Holande,  lieu  de  surete,  disetil,  parce 
qui  voulet  faire  sa  reconessance  avan  estre  trouble  de  la  jois  de  voir 
sa  famille  qui  luy  estet  tres  chere.  Je  descouvri  quil  estet  a  Rodre- 
dam  quelque  soin  quil  but  pris  de  le  cache.  J e  party  seule  parce  que 
toute  la  famille  y  voulet  aler  et  pour  ne  poin  faire  de  jaloux  jale 
seule.  Quel  sines  de  jois  !  Quel  plaisir  de  ce  voir  en  lieu  de  surete 
apres  toute  les  crainte  !  Combien  de  larme  de  jois  fure  repandue  ! 
Que  de  grasse  randue  a  Dieu  ! 

Arivee  de  Mr  de  Champagne  en  Holande 
Mon  cher  mari  fit  sa  reconessance  le  dimanche  apres  coy  nous 
nous  randime  a  Volleboure  avec  nos  enfans  ou  nous  demeurame 

1  No  doubt  Horde,  about  half-way.  • 

2  Voorburg,  where  a  Walloon  congregation  had  been  established  in 
consequence  of  the  Revocation  (Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  iv,  p.  xviii). 

3  More  correctly  spelt  Yver  lower  down.  Jean  Yver  was  the  minister  at 
St.  Jean  d'Angely  from  1671  up  to  the  Revocation  and  possessed  considerable 
property  there.  A  minister  of  the  same  name  served  in  London  1698-1741, 
when  he  retired  to  Holland  {Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  xi,  292  ;  P.  de  Felice,  Les 
Protectants  cTaulrefois,  ii,  224). 

4  Durnont  de  Bostaquet  also  found  himself  '  au  cercle  de  Madame  la 
princesse '  (Memoires,  p.  182). 
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ensamble  jusques  au  traise  de  septanbre  que  le  prainse  doranje 
partit  de  La  Haye  pour  aler  en  nangleterre.  Mon  cher  mari  fut 
mis  capitaine  incorpore  en  la  colonelle  de  Mr  de  Cecravemour  1 
saigneur  holandes  et  esme  du  praince.  Apres  avoir  este  quelque 
tan  en  nangleterre  et  asisite  au  couronnemen  du  roy  le  due  de 
Ohonbert  2  fut  envoie  en  Hirlande  et  mon  bon  marit  avec  tous  les 
autre  fransais.  II  luy  falut  faire  boscoup  de  despance.  II  sabillere 
descarlate  mantos  et  justaucorps  double  de  velours  noir  avec  du 
gualon  darjan,  une  vest  blue  avec  du  gualon  darjan  ausy.  II  sacheta 
trois  chevos  et  hut  deux  vales  et  tout  ce  qui  faut  pour  ce  cervy. 
Quelque  jours  aven  party  il  fut  despute  du  corps  pour  aler  en  cour 
demende  des  moyens  pour  faire  party  quentite  dofisiers  qui  navest 
poin  decoy.  On  luy  acorda  ce  qui  luy  atira  boscoup  destime  et  de 
remersimen  de  ces  pauvre  refugies  mes  que  je  crain  que  set  honneur 
luy  couta  de  fatigue.  II  falut  prandre  la  poste  pour  rejondre  le 
regimen  et  ensuite  sanbarquer  a  Chester.  II  tonba  malade  a  Belfas 
ou  il  fut  accompagne  de  Mr.  de  la  Ouarde,3  ministre,  qui  asure  a  ce 
que  bien  des  jans  me  mende  et  surtout  M.  de  la  Melonniere  4  qui  na 
james  vue  faire  une  si  bile  fain  ni  dire  des  chosse  si  esdifiente  que  luy 
diset  mon  cher  marit.  II  envoia  son  esquipaje  et  son  arjan  a  Mr  de  la 
Meloniere  pour  me  le  faire  tenir  ce  quil  a  fait  et  me  demanda  le  plus 
oblijanman  du  monde  mon  fis. 


La  Mort  de  Mr  de  Champagne. 

On  mannonsa  la  mor  de  mon  tres  cher  espous  le  28  Octobre. 
Setet  Mr  Moreau  5  qui  escrivet  a  Mr  Yver  pour  me  laprandre.  Je 
nores  james  cru,  mes  chers  enfans,  survivre  apres  un  tel  coup  mes 
Dieu  ma  secouru  dune  maniere  qui  ma  surprise.  Aparanmen  sest 
pour  avoir  soin  de  vous.  Je  vous  proteste  que  sest  mon  desain  et 
que  je  nes  rien  tant  a  coeur  demandant  a  Dieu  de  tout  mon  ame  de 
man  bien  aquiter. 

[Signed]  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  de  Champagne. 

The  narrative  ends  here.  The  book  in  which  it  is  written 
contains  further  detached  notes  running  on  to  1717  and 

1  Scravemore — a  General  in  King  William's  army  who  fought  at  the  Boyne. 

2  Schomberg. 

3  Mr.  La  Garde  with  his  wife  and  one  daughter  received  a  gratuity  from 
the  Royal  Bounty  in  1686.  In  1717  he  received  a  further  gratuity,  but  was 
then  old,  alone,  and  distracted  (Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  i,  165,  327). 

4  Colonel  of  one  of  the  French  regiments  in  King  William's  army. 

5  Charles  Moreau,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  "Schomberg's  regiment,  and  a 
family  friend.    He  is  mentioned  by  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  (Memoir es,  p.  264). 
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relating  mainly  to  money  matters  and  important  family 
events,  but  before  referring  to  them  it  will  be  well  to  go  back 
a  little  and  see  what  happened  in  France  after  the  escape  of 
Marie  and  her  children.    She  had  not  left  the  country  two 
months  when  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Bernere  to  seize  the  house  and  lands  and 
to  place  one  Daniel  Bobillard,  sieur  de  la  Bertramiere,  in 
charge  as  a  receiver.    This  was  accordingly  done,  a  copy  of  the 
order  being  served  on  Josias,  who  was  in  residence.    As  was 
usual  in  such  cases  the  relatives  who  remained  in  France,  not 
necessarily  out  of  any  ill-will  towards  the  fugitives,  but  hoping 
to  save  something  from  the  clutches  of  the  Crown.1  put  in  any 
claims  they  could  against  the  property  now  seized  and  that 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  by  Josias.  Marie's 
aunt,  Madelaine  de  Sauliere,  widow  of  Louis  Salbert,  Seigneur 
de  Soulignonne,  prosecuted  the  suit  which  she  had  instituted 
in  1682,  and  obtained  a  partial  settlement  in  1687,  while  the 
three  La  Bochefoucauld  sisters,  Elizabeth,  Magdelaine,  and 
Suzanne,  had  their  counterclaims.    Josias's  brother-in-law, 
Casimir  Prevost  de  Touchimbert  and  his  cousin  Philippe 
Benjamin  de  Mazieres,  Seigneur  du  Passage,2  also  had  their 
claims  to  make.    The  proceedings  dragged  on  slowly,  and 
meanwhile  Josias,  overcome  by  his  troubles,  had  fallen  ill  and 
had  to  put  off  all  thoughts  of  escape  till  the  following  spring. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  consoling  his  fellow  sufferers,  and 
prepared  for  his  children  a  careful  list,  still  in  existence,  of  his 
title-deeds,  which  he  had  stamped  in  the  office  of  the  generalite 
of  Limoges.    Such  of  the  deeds  as  he  could  not  bring  with  him 
he  left  in  safe  hands.    After  a  long  journey  in  Guienne  he 
found  himself  in  December  1687  at  the  house  of  his  cousin  the 
Dame  de  Fontpastour,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Daniel  de 
Mazieres  3  ;  in  the  following  March  he  was  at  La  Kochelle, 
and  at  Easter  at  Champagne,  which  he  left  soon  afterwards 
for  Paris,  where  he  would  appear  to   have  had  powerful 
friends.    How  he  escaped  is  not  known,  but  much  could  be 
done  by  influence,  and  bribery  by  this  time  had  become 
systematic.    Reaching  Rotterdam,  described  by  Dumont  de 


1  Cf.  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  M ('moires,  p.  143. 

2  Lart,  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  p.  75.  3  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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Bostaquet  as  devenue  presque  francaise,1  he  found  that  those 
who  had  recanted  could  only  be  admitted  a  la  jpaix  apres  une 
reconnaisance  publique  de  leur  faute  en  presence  de  tout  le 
troupeau  apres  que  de  puissantes  exhortations  leurs  auroyent 
este  faite  de  ne  plus  retomber  en  pareil  crime.2  Two  of  the 
regular  ministers  of  the  church  were  Pierre  du  Bosc,  most 
impressive  of  orators,  and  Pierre  Jurieu,3  bitterest  of  con- 
troversialists. A  public  exhortation  by  either  was  no  light 
ordeal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josias  did  not  wish  his 
family  to  be  present. 

His  wife  has  told  us  the  rest  of  his  story.  One  of  his  letters, 
written  to  her  in  guarded  terms  during  their  separation,  has 
been  preserved.  In  it  he  tells  her  something  of  his  doings, 
suggests  that  she  should  invest  her  money  where  it  will  be 
readily  available  if  required,  and  advises  her  to  hold  any 
brandy  she  may  have  in  her  agent's  hands  for  a  rise  of  price 
on  account  of  the  bad  vintage.  The  brandy  in  question 
ultimately  fetched  2732  livres.  He  goes  on  :  Vous  pourrez 
aussi  prendre  quelque  mesure  autant  sure  que  vous  pourrez  pour 
la  marchandise  que  vous  avez  en  ce  pays  que  vous  desirez  si 
ardemment  car  si  elle  estoit  prise  il  ny  auroit  plus  d'esperance 
de  la  revoir.  These  words  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  infant 
Therese,  born  just  before  her  mother's  escape.  Her  birthplace 
is  not  mentioned,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  reared  by  her 
grand-aunt,  Magdelaine  de  Sauliere,  until  she  was  four  years 
old.  Being  the  only  one  of  the  family  left  in  France  she  would, 
if  brought  up  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  have  been  a  considerable 
heiress,  in  view  of  the  edict  of  December  9, 1689,  which  provided 
that  the  property  left  behind  by  refugees  should  belong  to  the 
relatives  to  whom  it  would  have  gone  on  their  death,4  and  her 
guardianship  would  have  been,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  a  most  desirable  post.  Her  uncle,  Casimir  Prevost  de 
Touchimbert,  who  had  changed  his  religion  at  the  Bevocation,5 
accordingly  applied  for  an  order  transferring  her  to  his  custody, 
which  the  Court  granted  on  condition  that  he  paid  Madame  de 
Sauliere  what  was  due  to  her,  at  a  rate  to  be  settled  by 

1  Memoires,  p.  161.  2  Galland,  p.  238. 

3  Louis  XIV  called  him  '  l'homme  de  mon  royaume  qui  parle  le  mieux.' 
Beau  jour,  p.  241. 

4  Galland,  p.  249.  5  Haag,  viii,  p.  32. 
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arbitration,  for  the  time  during  which  she  had  the  child  under 
her  care.  Whether  he  fulfilled  this  condition  or  not  we  do 
not  know.  If  we  are  to  identify  the  child  with  Marie  Therese 
de  Kobillard,  the  ward  of  Phillipe  Benjamin  de  Mazieres,1 
Seigneur  du  Passage,  whose  claim  on  the  estate  of  the  refugees 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  who  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  some  part  of  the  property,2  he  probably  did  not. 
Anyhow,  the  child  was  never  restored  to  her  mother,  and  seems 
to  have  died  before  the  latter  made  her  will  in  1701,  and  her 
father's  property  passed  to  the  two  daughters  of  his  nephew, 
M.  Prevost  de  Touchimbert— the  elder,  who  married  Mr.  de 
Fayrolle  Maranda,  having  Champagne  for  her  share,  while  the 
property  in  Lisleau  and  Agere  went  to  the  younger  sister,  who 
married  the  Marquis  de  la  Koche  Dumaine. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  Marie  was  left  in  a  position 
very  different  from  that  which  she  had  occupied  in  France. 
Instead  of  large  estates,  with  two  country  houses  and  a  cottage 
near  the  seaside,  she  was  living  with  her  children  in  a  poorly 
furnished  suburban  house.  Her  husband  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  some  of  his  money  in  the  hands  of  friends  without  taking 
receipts,  and  she  found  it  hard  to  recover  it,  but  he  brought 
some  away.  Her  brief  notes  of  her  investments,  made  chiefly 
through  M.  des  Clouseaux,  who  acted  as  her  banker  in  London, 
and  her  friend  Charles  Moreau,  are  hard  to  follow,  but  after 
she  had  given  small  sums  to  her  daughters,  Suzanne  and 
Henriette-Sylvie,  on  their  marriage  and  had  advanced  some- 
thing to  her  sons  to  start  them  in  life,  her  capital  was  estimated 
by  her  eldest  son  in  1722  at  £3000,  and  she  had  in  addition 
a  pension  of  £40  a  year  granted  to  her  by  King  William  in  1690 
and  continued  by  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  II  it  was  struck  off  the  pension  list,  but 
was  restored  at  the  reduced  figure  of  £35  3  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Marquis  de  Montandre,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
La  Eochefoucauld  family.  She  has  told  us  how  she  found 
employment  for  her  second  son.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  M.  de  la  Meloniere  sent  for  her  eldest  son  and 
made  him  an  ensign  in  his  regiment.    Her  youngest  son  went 

1  Lart,  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  p.  75. 

*  Bull.  Prot.  Franc,.,  1899,  p.  457.  3  Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  v,  415,  420. 
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to  sea  in  the  Dutch  Navy  in  1690,  and  later  in  her  notes, 
referring  to  him  in  French  fashion  as  Lilos,  the  name  of  the 
little  property  which  should  have  been  his,  she  mentions  that 
she  has  bought  him  a  lieutenancy  in  a  Dutch  regiment  com- 
manded by  Baron  Desprat.  He  died  before  his  mother, 
leaving  a  widow  but  no  children.  Of  the  daughters  :  Suzanne 
married,  in  1692,  Charles  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  Baron  de  St. 
Surin,  and  was  the  great-grandmother  of  the  well-known 
German  author,  De  la  Motte  Fouque ;  Henriette-Sylvie  married, 
in  1714,  Charles  Bonnart  du  Marest  d'Antoigny ;  Marianne  and 
Judith- Julie  never  married.  The  latter  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  good  ladies  of  the  Societe  des  Dames  Frangoises 
Refugiees  at  Haarlem,1  and  died  before  her  mother.  Marie 
herself  remained  in  Holland  until  1722,  when  her  eldest  son 
took  her  to  the  home  which  he  had  made  for  himself  in 
Portarlington,  where  she  died  in  1730,  loved  and  honoured  by 
her  five  surviving  children,  the  last  of  whom,  Madame  du 
Marest,  died  in  1759,  childless  and  intestate,  but  leaving  three 
nephews,  the  Eev.  Arthur  Champagne,  the  Baron  de  St.  Surin, 
and  General  de  la  Motte  Fouque. 

Marie's  eldest  son,  Josias,  after  serving  with  distinction  in 
King  William's  army,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Granard  and  had  settled  down,  as  I  have  said,  at  Portarlington. 
Their  only  son,  Arthur  Champagne,  Dean  of  Clonmacnoise, 
was  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  his  numerous  descendants 
have  included  many  notable  persons.  I  hope  to  be  able  at  some 
future  time  to  continue  the  story  of  the  Champagnes  and 
their  friends  at  Portarlington. 

1  There  were  also  Houses  of  Refuge  belonging  to  this  Society  at  Delft,  the 
Hague  and  Harderwyk.    Benoit,  Additions  to  Vol.  III. 
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Cfee  tfvtnrt)  Colonp  anil  Cfeurrf)  at 
^unburp-'OmCftames* 

By  C.  E.  LART,  F.R.Hist.S. 

The  existence  of  a  French  colony  at  Sunbury  is  revealed  after 
a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  by  a  clause  in  the  will  of  Suzanne 
de  Beringhen,  Dowager  Duchess  de  Caumont  la  Force  :  and 
this  clause  is  a  key  which  opens  the  door  into  a  room  at  Sunbury 
in  which  is  gathered  a  very  pleasant  little  company  of  French 
refugees,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bennes,  in  Brittany. 

The  principal  personage  among  them  is  the  Duchesse, 
second  wife  of  Jacques  Nompar  de  Caumont,  fourth  Due  de 
la  Force,  whose  first  wife  was  Marie  de  St.  Simon  de  Courtemer, 
and  whose  children  all  died  young.  By  his  second  marriage 
he  left  Henri  Jacques,  the  fifth  Due  ;  Armand,  the  sixth  Due, 
mentioned  in  his  mother's  will,  who  married  in  1712  Elizabeth 
Gruel,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  Jacques,  seventh  Due  de  la  Force. 

Jacques  Nompar  de  Caumont,  husband  of  Suzanne  de 
Beringhen,  refused  to  abjure,  and  was  confined  in  the  Bastille, 
and  then  in  a  monastery.  He  afterwards  abjured,  but  actually 
died  a  Protestant,  professing  the  Protestant  faith  on  his  death- 
bed in  1699.  His  wife,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  robust 
and  staunch  Protestants,  refused  to  abjure,  and  was  confined 
in  a  convent  at  Evreux,  until  her  husband's  death,  when  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  petitioned  for 
her  release  and  exile  to  England,  where  she  was  brought  by 
the  Countess  of  Jersey  and  given  an  apartment  in  St.  James's 
Palace. 

Her  son  Armand  became  a  bigoted  Papist  ;  he  burned  the 
library  of  Protestant  books  which  his  father  had  collected,  and 
persecuted  his  tenantry  with  such  great  severity  that  some  of 
them  died. 

Suzanne  de  Beringhen,  who  was  born  in  1650,  was  a  daughter 
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of  Jean  de  Beringhen,  secretaire  du  Boi,  born  in  1625.  He 
was  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille 
in  1685  with  his  wife  Marie  de  Menoux,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison  at  Angouleme.  He  was  then,  after  some 
years  in  prison,  exiled  with  his  family  to  Holland.  His  son 
Theodore,  brother  of  Suzanne,  married  in  January  1685 
Elizabeth  Marie  de  Goyon,  daughter  of  Charles  Claude  de 
Goyon,  Baron  de  Marce,  and  of  Marie  d'Appelvoisin.  Their 
sister  Francoise  married  the  Conseiller  Le  Coq,  and  another 
sister  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Pascal  Le  Coq,  Sr.  de  Germain. 
The  family  of  Le  Coq  was  a  very  large  one,  with  numerous 
branches,  and  had  connections  with  the  families  of  Chardin, 
de  Bambouillet,  de  Layard,  Blosset  and  Grote. 

It  was  one  of  those  ironies  of  fate,  so  often  met  with,  that 
while  Suzanne  de  Beringhen  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Convent  at 
Evreux,  destined  to  pass  her  later  years  in  that  quiet  little 
village  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  Boyal  Palace  of  St.  James, 
the  Queen  of  England,  Marie  of  Modena,  wife  of  James  II, 
was  being  met  on  her  journey  to  Paris  one  cold  winter's  day, 
January  5,  1689,  by  the  Marquis  de  Beringhen,  a  cousin  of 
another  branch,  who  escorted  her  to  Beauvais,  where  she  had 
stayed  the  night  before,  too  weary  to  receive  the  Mayor  and 
notables  of  the  city,  on  her  way  to  the  exile  at  St.  Germain 
which  was  to  last  till  her  death  in  1719.  (Archives  Communales 
de  Beauvais,  B.  13,  94.  1684-1700.) 

The  Duchesse  de  la  Force  died  May  25,  1731,  aged  81,  at 
her  house  in  St.  James's  Place,  Westminster.  She  describes 
herself  as  Dowager  Duchess,  wife  of  Jacques  Nompar  de  la 
Force,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France,  and  desires  to  be  buried 
in  St.  James's,  near  her  sister  Le  Coq. 

She  leaves  all  her  estate  in  general  left  in  France,  and  what 
little  she  has  in  England,  to  '  her  dear  son  Armand,  Due  de  la 
Force  '  ;  also  three  long  annuities  of  £48  per  annum,  and  ten 
shares  in  the  South  Sea  Stock,  amounting  to  £1000,  the 
interest  of  which  was  6  per  cent.,  '  but  it  is  thought  the  interest 
will  be  lowered  in  a  short  time.'  Also  eight  hundred  ounces 
of  plate  of  the  newest  fashion,  which  she  leaves  in  England,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  her  daughters  Charlotte  and  Suzanne 
Jeanne  de  Caumont,  who  are  nuns,  a  rent  charge  of  two  hundred 
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livres  Tournois,  or  four  hundred  livres  in  all ;  and  after  their 
deaths  the  principal  to  go  to  her  granddaughter  Olympe  de 
Caumont,  if  not  a  nun  ;  if  she  is,  then  to  her  grandsons  Armand 
and  Antoine.  She  also  leaves  to  her  son  Armand  the  portrait 
of  his  father,  and  other  family  pictures  he  may  desire, 
a  catalogue  of  which  is  to  be  sent  to  him. 

Her  tortoiseshell  snuff-box  set  in  gold  is  left  to  her  grandson 
Jacques  de  Caumont,  and  her  watch  with  white  dial  plate, 
with  the  two  gold  cases,  and  chain  with  gold  seals  to  her 
granddaughter  Olympe.  Ten  guineas  each  to  her  grandsons 
Armand  and  Antoine,  twins,  to  buy  some  jewels  for 
remembrance,  and  £30  sterling  per  annum  for  her  life  to  her 
dear  sister  Francoise  de  Beringhen,  and  then  to  the  French 
Hospital  of  La  Providence.  To  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  minister  of 
'  the  little  French  church  at  Sunbury,'  £12  p.a. 

Her  will  was  made  in  French  at  Sunbury,  August  29,  1726, 
and  the  executors  were  John  de  Bemy  de  Montigny  and  Philip 
Menard,  minister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's.  The 
witnesses  were  Bene  de  Saunieres  de  l'Hermitage  and  Samuel 
Bavenel.    Proved  at  London  by  Philip  Menard,  clerk,  and 
John  de  Bemy  de  Montigny,  June  2,  1731.    A  codicil  dated 
October  7, 1726,  was  witnessed  by  Hester  Le  Blanc  and  Suzanne 
Bavenel ;  and  a  second  one  dated  February  1,  1728-9,  was 
witnessed  by  John  Narbonne  and  Bachel  La  Noe,  opened 
June  2,  1731,  by  P.  de  St.  Eloy.    These  do  not  add  materially 
to  our  information,   but  in  1728  a  much  longer  codicil 
(Brodrebb.  98)  was  made,  entitled  '  a  memorial  for  Messieurs 
de  Montigny  and  Philip  Mesnard.'    She  there  mentions  her 
sister  Francoise  de  Beringhen,  and  leaves  her  repeating  clock 
to  her  sister  de  Germain  (Le  Coq)  and  her  French  clock  with 
her  arms  on  it  to  Suzanne  de  Masclary,  her  granddaughter. 
She  mentions  her  niece  Elizabeth  Le  Coq  de  Germain  ;  two 
nieces,  the  ladies  de  Masclary  and  Prevost.    She  leaves  a  small 
gold  salt-cellar,  sent  to  her  in  1720  by  her  late  son,  to  her 
daughter-in-law  Anne  Elizabeth  Gruel  de  la  Force.    '  To  my 
Lady  Charlotte  de  Boussy,1  the  india  cabinet  left  by  Mr.  Le 
Coq  in  his  will  to  her.'    She  also  mentions  Lady  Strafford 

1  Charlotte  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Dame  de  Roye  et  de  Roussy,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Lifford. 
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and  Lady  Calladon  ;  Mrs.  Montague  and  her  daughter  ;  Mrs.  de 
Mue  1  and  her  granddaughter  who  lives  with  her  at  Twickenham 
(Tuquenham)  ;  and  Mrs.  de  St.  Eloy,  '  the  mother.' 

She  also  leaves  '  my  silver  coffee-pot  of  the  old  fashion  with 
long  spout  and  a  great  wooden  handle  '  to  Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  Yivans  ;  a  ring  with  the  hair  of  '  my  late  Sister  Le  Coq  '  to 
Mrs.  Gendrault  and  Mrs.  Boistilleul.  A  Mr.  Boislin  is 
mentioned,  and  she  leaves  '  a  small  strong  coffer,  garnished 
with  brass  gilt,  which  is  in  my  chamber  at  Sunbury,'  to  Mrs. 
Suzanne  de  Eavenel. 

This  last  codicil  was  made  at  St.  James's,  Westminster. 

One  wonders  what  has  become  of  all  these  heirlooms,  and 
others  so  constantly  mentioned  in  these  French  wills  ;  much 
of  course  still  remains,  but  much  also  must  have  lost  its  identity 
and  history. 

Another  of  that  company  is  Samuel  Bavenel,  mentioned 
in  the  above  will.  He  is  from  Bennes,  and  is  son  of  Jean 
Bavenel,  Sr.  de  Boistilleul,  elder  of  the  Bennes  Protestant 
church  in  1660,  and  of  Judith  de  Farcy.  The  '  Mrs.  de 
Boistilleul '  who  had  the  ring  with  the  hair  of  Madame  Le  Coq, 
is  probably  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lister,  whom  he  married  at 
St.  Martin 's-in-the-fields  in  1701  (Vic.  Gen.  Marr.  Lie,  Oct.  20, 
1701).  There  is  a  statement  made  by  d'Hozier,  and  since 
repeated,  that  he  married  a  Churchill,  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  there  is  no  confirmation,  so  far,  of  this.  If 
he  did  make  this  marriage  it  must  have  been  an  earlier  one, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  Churchill  pedigree,  though 
there  was  certainly  an  Admiral  Churchill  who  lived  in  St.  James's 
parish,  Westminster.  Moreover,  he  is  described  in  his  marriage 
licence  as  a  bachelor,  aged  twenty-five,  which  disposes  of  any 
possibility  of  a  Churchill  marriage,  and  if  there  was  any  relation- 
ship it  must  be  sought  through  the  Lister  family. 

He  left  an  only  son  Edward,  who  became  a  Director  of  the 
French  Hospital,  and  died  unmarried  ;  of  St.  Anne's,  West- 
minster.   (Will  Pr.,  Nov.  24,  1775.) 

Sir  John  Chardin  too,  son  of  the  famous  Persian  traveller, 
is  one  of  that  little  gathering,  and  I  do  not  know  if  the  chamber 
in  which  they  all  are  seated,  perhaps  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  is 

1  Farcy,  Seigneur  de  Mue. 
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in  one  of  those  old  Queen  Anne  houses  which  back  on  to  the 
river,  or  if  it  is  in  Sir  John's  house  at  Kempton  Park,  or  in  the 
Manor  House  of  Sunbury,  which  Isaac  St.  Eloy  bought  in 
1703,  and  resold  in  1718  to  Sir  Koger  Hudson,  but  wherever 
it  may  be,  the  people  who  sit  in  it  seem  very  real,  even  after 
two  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone,  though  they  would 
feel  sadly  out  of  place  if  they  could  revisit  in  the  flesh  the 
scenes  they  used  to  know  so  well. 

The  presence  of  Sir  John  Chardin  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  owner  of  Kempton  Park,  near  by, 
which  he  bought  from  Mr.  Grantham  Andrews,  of  Sunbury. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Chardin  and  Esther  Le  Pigne,  or 
Peigne,  and  lived  at  Sunbury,  at  all  events  for  part  of  the  year, 
for  there  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  Kegisters  of  the  marriage  of 
his  servant  Hannah  Moythen,  January  3,  1720.    In  1746  he 
gave  Kempton  Park  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  of 
Edenhall,  and  two  portraits  of  him  passed  to  the  Musgrave 
family.    The  Chardins  were  connections  of  the  Le  Coq  family, 
through  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  Emilie  Chardin,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Chardin,  Kt.,  father  of  the  Sir  John  Chardin  above, 
and  Esther  Le  Peigne,  with  Henri  Le  Coq  de  St.  Leger,  a  distant 
cousin  of  Marie  Le  Coq,  wife  of  Jacques  de  Menoux,  whose 
daughter  married  Jean  de  Beringhen.    Henri  Le  Coq  and 
Jeanne  Emilie  Chardin  left,  among  others,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Solomon  Stephen  Blosset.    Solomon  Stephen 
Blosset  was  son  of  Colonel  Paul  de  Blosset  and  Jeanne  Suzanne 
Crozat  de  Creissel,  and  this  family  connection  would  seem  to 
account  for  Sir  John  Chardin  of  Kempton  Park,  Sunbury, 
receiving  the  portrait,  by  Lilley,  of  Marc  Antoine  du  Crozat 
de  la  Bastide,  who  had  a  house  at  Little  Sutton,  near  his  friend 
Sir  John  Chardin.    M.  du  Crozat  left  legacies  to  the  French 
churches  of  Piccadilly  and  Chiswick.    Among  others,  he  left 
a  portrait  of  Cromwell  to  Madame  de  Falconbridge,  and  one 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Madame  de  Spanheim. 

Isaac  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy  is  another  of  that  company. 
Born  at  Plemy  in  Brittany,  son  of  Isaac  Gouicquet,  Sr.  du 
Tertre,  and  of  Jeanne  Doudart,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
naturalised  in  London  in  1698.  He  bought  the  Manor  of 
Sunbury  in  1703,  and  resold  it  in  1718  to  Sir  Koger  Hudson, 
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His  sister  Ester  married  Charles  Le  Blanc,  Sr.  de  Beaulieu, 
who  made  his  will  at  Sunbury,  June  13,  1707,  and  it  was  proved 
(with  codicil  dated  August  29,  1735,  Ducie  173)  by  his  widow 
Ester  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy  on  the  same  day.  It  was  witnessed 
by  Antoine  Hullin  d'Orval,  then  of  Sunbury,  who  had  married 
Suzanne  Gouicquet,  sister  of  Ester,  at  Hungerford  Chapel 
(by  licence  dated  November  29,  1703).  Both  Antoine  Hullin 
and  his  wife  Suzanne  died  at  Portarlington. 

Ester,  widow  of  Charles  Le  Blanc,  made  her  will  November  5, 
1735,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eev.  Balthasar  Kegis,  Bector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  and  of  John  Metcalfe,  Vicar  of  Sunbury, 
at  Sunbury.  She  also  made  four  codicils,  the  latest  dated 
1747  ;  all  proved  with  will  (October  23, 1747)  by  Peter  St.  Eloy, 
her  nephew,  son  of  Isaac  St.  Eloy,  a  notary  in  London,  who 
made  and  proved  so  many  French  refugee  wills. 

The  will  and  codicils  are  somewhat  complicated,  but  provide 
some  interesting  genealogical  details. 

She  '  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  deliverance  from  France, 
and  for  being  placed  where  she  has  liberty  of  professing  the 
Protestant  Beligion,'  and  leaves  most  of  her  property  to  her 
husband's  relations  ;  her  sister  Mary  Le  Blanc  ;  her  sister 
Darene  ;  Elizabeth  the  second  sister  of  '  her  dear  husband '  ; 
her  nieces  Chauvet  and  Croye  ;  her  nephew  Moses  St.  Eloy, 
and  her  niece  d'Orval ;  Samuel  St.  Eloy  ;  and  son  of  her 
nephew  John  St.  Eloy  (a  minor)  ;  the  son  of  Mary  St.  Eloy  ; 
her  nephew  Charles  St.  Eloy  ;  her  niece  de  Gennes  ;  the  children 
of  my  nephew  de  Bienassy ;  the  children  of  her  nephew 
Abraham  de  Villepierre  ;  and  to  Betty  Oude,  her  maidservant, 
£20.  She  left  her  diamond  ring  to  her  great-nephew  Peter 
Tenison  St.  Eloy ;  and  to  her  great-nephew  Peter  St.  Eloy,  her 
silver  ewer. 

Isaac  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
Doudart,  married  Marguerite  Le  Blanc,  sister  of  Charles  Le 
Blanc,  mentioned  above,  son  and  daughter  of  Pierre  Le  Blanc 
de  Beaulieu,  an  elder  and  councillor  of  Sedan,  who  abjured 
after  twelve  years  at  the  galleys.  They  were  married  at 
Bennes  before  1685,  and  their  daughter  Jeanne  Marguerite 
was  baptised  there,  June  24?  1685,  her  godfather  being  Henri 
de  St,  Eloy,  her  uncle. 
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Isaac  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Eloy  also  left  two  sons,  Pierre 
or  Peter,  born  in  Flanders,  and  Moses.  Peter  married  three 
times,  and  left  posterity  now  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and 
represented  by  the  Tenison  family  to-day.  Moses  St.  Eloy 
became  Vicar  of  Langford,  Beds.,  and  was  buried  there 
March  31,  1746,  leaving  property  in  Sunbury,  London  and 
other  places. 

The  Le  Blanc  family  are  found  at  Vitre  and  Bennes, 
although  no  entries  of  baptisms  or  marriages  appear.  The 
presence  of  a  Sedan  family  in  Brittany  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  wife  of  Henri  Charles  de  la  Tremouille,  Prince  de 
Tarante,  the  protector  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Brittany, 
was  Emilie  de  Hesse,  who  may  well  have  brought  the  Le  Blanc 
family  in  her  suite. 

The  family  of  Kegis  is  well  known,  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Poyntz  Stewart 
in  our  Proceedings  (ix,  No.  1).  The  connection  of  the  Bev. 
Balthasar  Begis  with  Sunbury  was  a  short  one,  but  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Morris,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Morris 
of  Sunbury,  the  actual  marriage  taking  place  in  London.  The 
entry  in  the  Parish  Begister  of  Sunbury  is  dated  February  3, 
1714,  '  The  Bev.  Balthasar  Begis  and  Elizabeth  Morris. 
Married  at  London.'  He  was  then  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
Jonathan  Andrews  of  Kempton  Park. 

The  other  names  found  in  the  Marriage  Begister  are  those 
of  Daniel  Chardavoine,  surgeon-apothecary,  who  married 
Suzanne  Pear,  a  widow,  November  25,  1724  ;  and  married  a 
second  time,  by  licence,  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lockley,  December  12, 
1728.  The  earliest  entry  of  a  French  name  is  March  13, 1711, 
when  John  Bobert  Petitclos  married  Anne  Ferret.  John 
Loulang,  a  gardener  of  Upper  Molesey,  and  Mary  Gregory 
were  married  on  October  20,  1717.  Miles  Hall  and  Mary 
Goddard  were  married  December  29,  1718,  servants  to  Captain 
St.  Eloy,  and  John  Duck  married  Anne  Germaine,  February  28, 
1730.  Under  the  name  of  John  Dujane,  Major  of  Horse,  is 
concealed  the  marriage  of  Jean-Daniel  de  Gennes,  who  married 
Francoise  Hullin  d'Orval,  daughter  of  Antoine  Hullin,  Sr. 
d'Orval,  and  of  Suzanne  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy.  Jean-Daniel 
de  Gennes  died  at  Portarlington,  December  8,  1766,  and  his 
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wife  also  died  at  Portarlington,  October  13,  1776,  aged  sixty- 
three,  leaving  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Joseph- 
Jacques,  died  in  1759,  at  the  same  place.  His  sister  Judith, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress,  married,  February  19,  1752,  at 
Portarlington,  George  Frazer  of  Parke,  and  Cuba  House, 
Banagher.  The  family  of  de  Gennes  also  came  from  Vitre, 
and  was  allied  by  several  marriages  at  various  times  with  that 
of  Eavenel  (v.  Huguenot  Pedigrees  I). 

The  Hullin  family  possessed  several  seigneuries  near 
Alencon  in  Normandy.  (Arms,  d'azur,  au  chevron  d'or,  acc. 
en  chef  de  3  etoiles,  de  meme,  et  en  pointe,  d'une  pointe  de  lance 
renversee,  d'argent.)  The  presence  of  the  de  Gennes  family  at 
Sunbury  seems  to  be  only  a  temporary  one,  possibly  only  for 
the  marriage,  though  the  Hullin  family  are  '  of  Sunbury.' 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  little  French  church 
possessed  any  Eegisters  of  its  own,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  did  not,  since  so  many  marriages  took  place  in  the 
parish  church.  Moreover,  the  colony  seems  to  have  grown 
up  around  the  Duchesse  de  la  Force,  and  did  not  begin  till  at 
least  1700,  at  the  earliest.  In  that  case  Mr.  Le  Blanc  would 
be  a  private  chaplain,  and  so  far  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
identified  in  any  list  of  ministers.  It  is  not  even  known 
exactly  who  he  was,  and  whether  he  may  not  be  Charles  Le 
Blanc  himself. 

There  is  no  information,  so  far,  as  to  when  this  little  French 
church  ceased  to  exist  ;  no  other  minister  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Monsieur  Le  Blanc  :  one  does  not  know  even  when  he 
died,  though  he  must  have  been  living  at  the  date  when  Suzanne 
de  Beringhen  made  her  will  in  1726,  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  more  of  a  private  chaplain  than  the  pastor  of  an  open 
church,  and  congregation  and  colony  died  a  natural  death  by 
absorption. 

Very  little  of  the  village  they  knew  is  now  left.  The  parish 
church  of  old,  a  flint  and  mortar  building,  with  a  low  spire, 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  one  is  a  hideous  yellow 
atrocity  of  Victorian  vandalism.  A  long  terrace  of  old  houses 
backs  on  to  the  river,  in  which  some  of  them  may  have  lived. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  all  had  residences  in  West- 
minster, and  perhaps  only  used  Sunbury  as  a  summer  resort. 
VOL.  XIII.— NO.  5,  %  i 
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If  they  could  revisit  the  place,  once  so  peaceful  and  quiet, 
where  they  strolled  along  the  Strand,  perhaps  after  service, 
and  discussed  the  latest  news  from  France,  and  looked  across 
the  river  to  the  water  meadows,  where  the  cattle  stood  in  the 
shallows,  to  the  low  Surrey  hills,  they  would  recognise  nothing 
of  the  old  scenes.  For  the  embankment  of  the  Molesey  water- 
works shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Surrey  hills,  the  river  is  blocked 
with  steam  launches  and  pleasure  boats,  and  the  parks  and 
fields  behind  them  towards  Staines  and  Kempton  are  rapidly 
being  built  over  ;  and  Sunbury  is  joined  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  Hampton  Court  is  being  joined  to  London. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  emphasised  particularly  the  happy  combination  of 
accuracy  in  expression  of  the  results  of  patient  research  with  lucidity 
of  style  exhibited  in  this  paper  and  others  by  the  same  author,  and 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  a  thoroughfare  named  French  Street 
still  existed  at  Sunbury.    Sir  Robert  Dibdin  added  his  appreciation 
of  the  paper  and  regretted  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  as  to  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  various  heirlooms  and.  articles  said  to 
have  been  left  to  the  French  Hospital  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Wyatt-Paine  suggested  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  the  subse- 
quent period  might  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  untraceable 
silver  articles  having  been  melted  down  for  the  purposes  of  coinage. 
Mr.  Herve  Browning,  Sir  Robert  McCall  and  Mr.  A.  E.  T. 
Jourdain  also  spoke,  and  Miss  Horatia  Jones,  as  a  resident  for  a 
long  time  at  Sunbury,  expressed  great  interest  in  Mr.  Lart's  research, 
remarking  that  not  only  was  there  evidence  ot  some  connection 
with  France  in  the  name  of  the  street  already  mentioned  by  the 
Chairman,  but  that  there  were  certain  mulberry  trees  in  Sunbury 
which  local  tradition  always  said  were  '  planted  by  the  French.' 
Mr.  Lart  replied  briefly. 
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Cfte  #rewfc»ltoon  CfturrI)  at  #tetonburp, 
1550  1553 

By  HENRY  J.  COWELL 
(Officier  de  l' instruction  publique  de  la  France). 

The  year  1550  was  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  French  and 
Walloon  Protestant  refugees  in  England.  First,  it  saw  the 
formation  of  the  pioneer  congregation  of  foreign  refugees  in 
this  country,  at  Canterbury,  the  principal  founder  of  this 
religious  community  being  Jan  Utenhove,  who  was  a  native  of 
Ghent,  where  his  family  had  held  a  high  position  for  centuries. 
On  becoming  a  Protestant,  in  1544,  Utenhove  found  it  advisable 
to  quit  Flanders.  In  or  before  1546  he  was  at  Strasbourg, 
where  he  became  associated  with  the  French-speaking  congrega- 
tion whose  first  minister  was  John  Calvin.  The  third  pastor 
of  this  French-speaking  Walloon  church  at  Strasbourg  was 
Valerand  Poullain,  with  whom  the  present  paper  will  have 
a  good  deal  to  do. 

Secondly,  the  year  1550  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
foreign  congregation  in  London  presided  over  by  John  a  Lasco. 
Utenhove  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Canterbury,  as  he  was 
called  to  join  a  Lasco  in  the  oversight  of  the  much  larger 
community  of  Walloon  and  Flemish  Protestants  in  London, 
leaving  the  smaller  company  at  Canterbury  to  the  care  of 
Francois  de  la  Eiviere.  On  July  24  of  this  year  there  was 
issued  the  charter  of  Edward  VI,  granting  St.  Austin's  Church 
for  use  as  a  place  of  worship  for  foreigners  :  '  Corpus  corporatum 
et  politicum  Ecclesiae  Germanorum  et  aliorum  peregrinorum 
in  Fundatione  Eegis  Edwardi  VI  in  civitate  Londinense.' 
Protestant  refugees  began  to  arrive  in  England  as  early  as 
1521.  They  had  fled  because  of  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and,  coming  from  the  Netherlands,  spoke  Flemish 
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and  French.  When  the  church  of  Austin  Friars  was  granted, 
John  a  Lasco  was  made  superintendent  and  four  other  ministers 
were  appointed — two  for  the  Dutch  or  Flemings  and  two  for 
the  French  or  Walloons. 

Thirdly,  in  the  same  year — that  is,  on  October  16,  1550, 
the  French-speaking  part  of  the  congregation  having  decided 
to  organise  itself  independently,  leave  was  obtained  from  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  in 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in  Threadneedle  Street. 

Fourthly,  1550  saw  the  establishment  of  the  church  of 
strangers  at  Glastonbury,  composed  chiefly  of  French  and 
Walloon  refugees.  It  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  that  Utenhove  4  came  to  England  from  Strasbourg 
in  the  summer  of  1548,'  and  that '  it  was  on  his  recommendation 
that  Valerand  Poullain,  a  gentleman  of  Lille,  was  brought  over 
from  Strasbourg  as  pastor  of  the  French-speaking  Protestant 
exiles  at  Canterbury.'  It  is  added  that  '  Poullain  organised 
an  offshoot  from  this  community  at  Glastonbury,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Protector  Somerset,'  and  that  it  was 
Utenhove  who  '  sent  to  Glastonbury  the  Flemish  and  Walloon 
weavers  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  and 
blankets  in  the  west  of  England.'  I  have  not  found  anywhere 
in  my  studies  any  confirmation  either  of  the  association  of 
Valerand  Poullain  with  the  Canterbury  exiles  in  the  office  of 
pastor  or  of  the  suggestion  that  Glastonbury  was  an  '  offshoot ' 
of  Canterbury.  What  does  seem  to  be  clear  is  that  Utenhove 
was  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  at  least  five  French- 
speaking  refugee  churches — Strasbourg,  Canterbury,  Austin 
Friars,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  Glastonbury. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  Glastonbury 
community.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  William  Page, 
F.S.A.  (who  prepared  vol.  viii.  of  our  Society's  Publications  : 
4  Letters  of  Denization  and  Acts  of  Naturalisation  for  Aliens 
in  England,  1509-1603'),  refers,  in  the  'Victoria  County 
History  of  Somerset,'  to  '  the  episode  of  the  Flemish  colony  at 
Glastonbury  in  the  sixteenth  century  '  as  '  being  among  the 
most  picturesque  of  Somerset  records.'  Our  main  foundational 
authorities  are  three :  (1)  Edward  VI  Domestic  Papers, 
vols,  xiii,  xiv,  xv  ;  (2)  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  1551,  1552, 
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1553  ;  (3)  Strype's  '  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  '  and 
*  Ecclesiastical  Memorials.' 

A  great  many  references  to  this  refugee  community  are 
scattered  over  volumes  published  in  English  and  in  French, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  whole  of  the 
facts  concerning  it  have  never  been  systematically  collated. 
It  will  be  of  advantage,  perhaps,  if  I  set  out  first  of  all  the 
consecutive  story  so  far  as  it  is  furnished  by  Strype  and  then 
follow  on  with  some  details  as  to  the  official  papers. 

In  Strype's  '  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,'  chap,  xxiii, 
p.  346,  we  read  : 

'  In  the  same  year,  viz.  1550,  another  church  of  strangers,  and 
they  mostwhat  French  and  Walloons,  began  to  settle  at  Glastonbury 
in  Somersetshire.  They  were  weavers,  and  followed  the  manu- 
factures of  kersies  and  cloth  of  that  nature.  Their  great  patrons 
were  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  William  Cecil — I  add,  and  our 
Archbishop,  though  I  do  not  find  his  name  mentioned  in  the  papers 
I  make  use  of  relating  to  this  church  :  for  there  is  no  question  but 
that  his  counsel  and  aid  concurred  in  the  settlement  of  this  church 
— particularly  as  to  the  preacher,  whom  I  suspect  to  have  been  one 
of  those  learned  foreign  divines  whom  he  harboured  in  his  house. 
His  name  was  Valerandus  Pollanus,  a  man  of  great  worth  both  for 
learning  and  integrity,  who  had  the  title  of  superintendent  of  the 
strangers'  church  at  Glastonbury  as  John  a  Lasco  had  of  that  at 
London ;  given  to  each  to  fix  a  character  of  honour  and  esteem 
upon  their  persons  and  perhaps  to  exempt  them  and  their  churches 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  those  respective  dioceses. 

'  Pollanus,  in  behalf  of  these  strangers,  had  preferred  a  petition 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
to  this  effect,  "  That  they  might  be  permitted  to  form  themselves 
into  a  church  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  to  follow  peaceably 
their  calling  of  weaving  ;  declaring,  as  an  argument  to  persuade 
them  to  allow  the  same,  the  considerable  benefit  that  would  accrue 
thence  to  the  realm :  and  that  for  shops  and  working-houses,  and 
for  reception  of  them  and  their  families,  they  might  enjoy  some  old 
dissolved  religious  house." 

'  Their  petition  was  condescended  to  :  and  the  Duke,  being  a 
great  cherisher  of  those  of  the  religion,  resolved  to  be  their  patron 
and  to  take  the  managing  of  this  whole  cause  upon  himself.  The 
Duke,  in  the  month  of  June  this  year,  had  made  an  exchange  of 
certain  lands  with  the  King,  and  that  probably  for  the  better  accom- 
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modating  of  these  strangers.  He  had  parted  with  the  castle  and 
lordship  of  Sleaford  and  other  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  to  the  King ;  and  the  King  had  granted  him  in  lieu 
thereof  his  messuages,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  the 
town  of  Glastonbury  (namely  what  had  belonged  to  the  Abbey) 
and  other  lands  and  tenements  in  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Having 
obtained  such  conveniences  in  Glastonbury,  he  resolved  to  plant 
this  manufacture  here  ;  which  he  thought  would  tend  so  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  himself  and  these  poor  strangers  too. 
Conditions  were  mutually  entered  into. 

'  The  conditions  on  Somerset's  part  were  "  that  he  should  provide 
them  houses  convenient  for  their  occupations  and  to  contain  them- 
selves and  families ;  that  five  acres  of  pasture  land,  or  as  much  as 
would  serve  for  the  feeding  of  two  cows  throughout  the  year,  should 
be  allotted  to  each  of  them ;  and  until  land  were  so  allotted  they 
should  enjoy  the  park  in  common  for  the  said  use,  with  some  part 
also  of  the  gardens.  They  were  also  to  be  supplied  with  monies 
from  the  Duke  to  buy  wool  and  defray  other  charges  necessary  to 
set  them  on  work.  They  were  also  empowered  to  employ  both 
English  men  and  women,  as  they  should  have  occasion,  in  spinning 
and  other  works  belonging  to  their  trade."  And  so  accordingly  they 
went  down  to  Glastonbury  and  fell  to  work. 

'  But  upon  the  troubles  and  fall  of  Somerset  which  happened 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  after,  their  affairs  were  much 
obstructed.  His  servants  neglected  to  furnish  them  with  money 
according  to  contract ;  nor  was  he  at  leisure  now  to  regard  them. 
The  people  among  whom  they  lived  took  this  opportunity  to  express 
what  little  kindness  they  had  for  them ;  it  being  the  temper  of  the 
common  sort  to  be  jealous  of  strangers  and  rude  to  them.  So  that 
they  were  not  without  their  discontents  and  discouragements  ;  for 
they  wanted  those  conveniences  of  room  for  work-houses  and 
habitations  that  were  promised  them.  They  ran  into  debt,  and  were 
forced  to  lay  to  pawn,  to  supply  their  wants,  the  cloths  they  had 
wove. 

'  Cornish,  one  of  the  chief  of  their  procurators  appointed  to  over- 
see them  and  further  their  trade,  proved  very  deceitful  and  false  to 
them  ;  who  came  to  them,  pretending  letters  from  the  Council,  and 
treating  them  at  first  with  fair  words  and  after  with  threatenings  ; 
and  so  compelled  them  to  deliver  to  him  the  cloths  that  they  had 
made,  though  they  had  by  mere  necessity  been  forced  before  to  pawn 
them.  He  had  also,  by  his  importunity  and  fraud,  got  the  grant  of 
the  park  from  them,  though  he  knew  the  Duke  had  fully  purposed 
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and  intended  it  for  their  use,  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  families. 

'  Things  being  in  this  ill  condition  with  them  and  Somerset  no 
longer  able  to  befriend  them,  they  were  glad  to  apply  again  to  those 
above.  Pollanus  therefore,  in  their  behalf,  petitioned  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  to  take  their  declining  state  into  their  consideration  and 
to  carry  on  that  good  work  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  begun.  He 
did  also  ply  the  Secretary  [Cecil]  to  further  their  petition,  and 
laboured  particularly  with  all  earnestness  imaginable,  both  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  divers  letters,  to  get  the  factory  discharged  of 
Cornish,  urging  that  the  weavers  had  never  found  the  least  grain  of 
integrity,  justice  or  candour  in  him.  The  superintendent  had  but 
a  little  before  despatched  to  the  Secretary  one  Peter  Wolf,  a  good 
man  and  a  great  sufferer,  to  relate  the  evil  deeds  of  this  man  ;  and 
now  again  he  despatched  Stephen  le  Provost,  a  deacon  of  his  church, 
with  another  message  of  the  same  import  to  said  Secretary,  telling 
him  that  "  those  who  were  to  be  set  over  others  ought  themselves  in 
the  first  place  to  be  honest  and  just,  but  especially  they  ought  to  be 
so  in  the  highest  degree  that  were  to  be  placed  over  such  good  men 
and  who  were  exiles  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ." 

'  The  result  was  that  the  Lords  consented  to  uphold  and 
encourage  them  and  sent  down  their  letters  to  the  overseers  of  this 
manufacture,  and  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  town,  to  examine  into 
the  present  state  of  these  strangers  and  to  give  them  in  writing  an 
account  thereof.  These  letters  the  superintendent  delivered  to 
them,  and  one  Clarke,  a  justice  of  peace,  being  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  that  understood  both  French  and  Latin,  did  interpret  to  the 
rest  Pollanus's  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  the  contents 
of  their  contract  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other  matters 
relating  to  this  business  :  that  so  they  might  be  the  better  acquainted 
with  their  affairs,  and  it  might  appear  there  were  no  neglects  or 
breaches  of  covenants  on  the  strangers'  parts.  And  so  letters  were 
despatched  back  to  the  Lords  from  the  overseers,  signifying  how  they 
had  examined  the  affairs  of  these  strangers  and  had  found  all  things 
fair  and  just  on  their  side  ;  and  likewise  from  the  chief  of  the  town 
to  the  same  import. 

'  Speedily  upon  this,  orders  came  down  from  the  Lords  to  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  whereof  one  Dyer  was 
one,  a  person  of  good  religion,  and  their  cordial  friend,  commis- 
sionating  them  to  set  this  manufacture  forward  and  to  take  care  the 
undertakers  might  be  relieved  in  what  they  needed,  according  to 
their  former  contract  with  the  Duke.     So  they  obtained  the  use  of 
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the  park  for  the  running  of  three  score  head  of  kine  till  other  pasture 
was  provided  them.  Thirty  houses  were  ordered  to  be  forthwith 
prepared  and  fitted  up  for  them ;  and  money  was  paid  sufficient 
for  the  clearing  them  of  their  debts.  .  .  .  But  the  interest  of  Cornish 
was  such  that  he  was  continued  by  the  Lords  in  his  office  over  these 
tradesmen  and  enjoyed  a  part  of  the  park  to  himself.  These  things 
were  transacted  in  the  month  of  November,  1551,  which  was  the 
month  after  the  Duke's  commitment. 

'  In  all  this  affair  Pollanus  was  very  much  employed,  taking  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  settling  this  trade  :  for  he  took  many  journeys 
between  Glastonbury  and  the  Court,  and  was,  as  himself  wrote,  at 
incredible  expenses ;  and  in  fifteen  months'  space  received  not  a 
halfpenny,  though  he  had  a  large  family  to  maintain.  The  office 
also  of  surveying  the  reparation  of  the  houses  lay  upon  him. 

'  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  Crown  spoiled  this  good  design. 
For  all  strangers  being  then  commanded  suddenly  to  depart  the 
realm,  this  congregation  accordingly  broke  up  and  removed  them- 
selves to  Frankfort  in  Germany,  where  the  magistrates  kindly 
entreated  them  and  allowed  them  a  church.  And  when  afterwards, 
viz.  1554,  divers  of  the  English  nation  fled  thither  for  their  religion, 
the  governor  of  the  town  upon  their  petition  received  them  also  and 
all  other  such  English  as  should  resort  thither  upon  the  same  account 
— as  many  did.  And  two  members  of  this  French  congregation, 
mindful  undoubtedly  of  the  former  kindness  themselves  or  their 
countrymen  had  received  in  England,  assisted  them  much,  namely, 
Morello  a  minister  and  Castelio  an  elder.  The  English  here  made  use 
of  the  same  church  the  French  did  ;  these  one  day  and  the  French 
another  :  and  upon  Sundays  the  use  of  it  respectively  as  themselves 
could  agree.' 

Also  in  Strype's  '  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,'  vol.  ii,  part  i, 
p.  378,  we  read  : 

'  The  church  of  strangers  at  Glastonbury,  with  Valerandus 
Pollanus  their  preacher  and  superintendent,  consisted  chiefly  of 
weavers  of  worsted.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the  dissolved 
Abbey  was  granted,1  settled  them  there  by  indenture  between  him 
and  them,  with  a  promise  to  lend  them  money  to  buy  wool  and 
necessaries  to  carry  on  their  manufactures,  and  allotted  them  rooms 
for  their  dwelling  and  ascertained  certain  proportions  of  land  for 
feeding  of  their  cows  ;  and  lastly  appointed  one  Henry  Cornish  to  be 


1  See  Notes  A,  B,  C,  D. 
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their  chief  overseer,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  see  them  provided  with 
all  things  needful  for  them  and  their  trades.  But  upon  the  disgrace 
and  misfortunes  of  the  Duke,  these  honest  men's  industry  was  at 
a  stand  for  a  time,  till  some  further  encouragement  came  to  them 
from  the  Privy  Council. 

'  This  church  started  at  Glastonbury  came  from  Strasbourg, 
flying  thence  by  reason  of  the  Interim.  Pollanus  had  come  to  this 
church  eight  years  before.  In  February,  1550,  being  in  London, 
there  he  set  forth  in  Latin  the  liturgy  of  these  strangers  which  they 
used  in  their  religious  worship  at  Strasbourg — that  so  exposing,  as 
I  suppose,  their  worship  to  public  view,  they  might  the  easier  be 
admitted  in  England  to  the  free  exercise  of  it.  The  epistle  dedi- 
catory was  to  King  Edward,  dated  19  February,  1551.  Herein  he 
wrote  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  put  into  Latin  the  rites 
and  manners  used  by  the  Strangers'  Church  at  Argentine — exiles 
for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  gives  this  high  character  to  the  said 
church — that  there  was  none  purer  or  that  came  nearer  to  that 
which  was  in  the  apostles'  times.  The  liturgy  bore  this  title  : 
Liturgia  Sacra  seu  Ritus  Ministerii  in  Ecclesia  Peregrinorum  Pro- 
fugorum  propter  Evangelium  Christi,  Argentine.  1551.  Per 
Valerandum  Pollanum  Flandrum.' 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,' 
Nos,  lv,  lvi,  and  lvh,  are  three  letters  in  Latin  addressed  by 
Valerandus  Pollanus,  '  superintended  peregrinorum  ecclesiae 
Glascon','  to  Secretary  William  Cecil : 

(1)  3  November,  1551,  concerning  the  state  of  the  strangers, 
weavers,  settled  there. 

(2)  9  November,  1551,  earnestly  desiring  that  one  Cornish,  who 
had  already  dealt  illy  with  the  strangers,  might  not  be  set  over  them. 

(3)  27  November,  1551,  giving  some  account  of  the  present 
settlement  of  the  strangers'  affairs. 

And  on  p.  381  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,'  vol.  ii,  part  i, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  Add  to  the  rest  of  the  favours  showed  to  these  strangers, 
exiles  planted  at  Glastonbury,  what  I  find  in  the  Council's  Warrant 
Book- — a  free  denizenship  to  Valerandus  Pollanus,  born  under  the 
Emperor,  with  a  clause  written  under  the  said  bill,  to  make  sixty- 
nine  like  letters  patents  to  sixty-nine  other  persons  whose  names 
are  mentioned  therein.' 
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The  original  of  this  last-mentioned  document  (Pat.  5 
Edward  VI,  part  iv,  m.  38)  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Eecord  Office, 
and  has  been  seen  by  me.  The  patent,  which  is  signed  by  the 
King  and  countersigned  by  Sir  William  Petre,  is  dated 
December  31,  1551.  It  bestows  upon  Valerand  Pollanus 
denization  for  life,  and  serves  as  a  fiat  for  the  issue  of  like 
letters  of  denization  to  sixty-nine  others.  Many  of  the 
names  of  these  are  now  undecipherable,  but  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  :  James  de  Cheri,  John  de  Walle,  Francis  du 
Boys,  Nicholas  Dureau,  Nicasius  du  Puys,  Paschasie  Fontaine, 
Stephen  le  Provost,  Stephen  Lestouelle.  All  (save  one 
Nicholas  du  Briz,  '  native  of  the  French  King's  dominions  ') 
are  described  as  '  natives  of  the  Emperor's  dominions.' 

At  the  Eecord  Office  I  have  also  examined  the  whole  of  the 
original  Domestic  Papers,  the  list  of  which  I  now  give.  No 
Huguenot  could  peruse  these  papers  without  some  deeper  and 
warmer  feeling  than  mere  historical  interest : 

EDWARD  VI.   DOMESTIC  PAPERS. 
Volume  XIII. 

No. 

70  Valerandus  Pollanus  (superintendent  of  the  com- 
munity of  Flemish  weavers  settled  at  Glastonbury  in 
Somersetshire)  to  the  Council.  Prays  that  the 
promises  and  articles  entered  into  with  them  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  may  be  carried  into  effect.  Latin. 

71  Copy  of  the  Covenants  entered  into  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  at  the  instance  of  Valerandus  Pollanus  for 
settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  at  Glastonbury. 

72  Valerandus  Pollanus  to  the  Council.  Prays  for  a 
grant  of  £131 /-/9  to  pay  their  debts  contracted  in 
England.  Latin. 

73  Same  to  Sir  W.  Petre.  Prays  that  he  will  forward 
their  petition.  Latin. 

74  The  Council  to  William  Barlow  (Bishop  of  Bath),1 
Sir  Hugh  Poulet,  Sir  John  Seyntlow,  Sir  Tho.  Dyer, 
and  Alex.  Popham.  To  supply  the  foreigners  at 
Glastonbury  with  fit  habitations  in  Orwell  Park. 
Money  advanced  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  wools, 
&c. 

1  See  Note  E. 


1551 
Dec.  11 


18 


18 
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1551  No. 

75  Minute  of  the  above,  in  Petre's  hand. 

76  Same  to  William  Crouch  (receiver  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  revenues)  to  pay  the  superintendent  of 
the  strangers  at  Glastonbury  certain  sums  to  the 
amount  of  £340,  for  provision  of  wool,  &c. 

77  Minute  of  the  above. 


,Krrt  Volume  XIV. 

1552. 

Jan.  8  2  Abstract  of  Articles  touching  the  strangers  of  Glaston- 
bury :  addressed  to  the  Council  by  Bishop  Barlow, 
Sir  John  Seyntlow,  and  Alexr.  Popham.  With  a 
schedule  of  other  requests  of  the  said  strangers. 
15  3  Bishop  Barlow,  Sir  John  Seyntlow,  and  A.  P.  to  the 
Council.  Report  on  the  state  of  the  strangers  at 
Glastonbury.  Inclosing 
3  (i)  Articles  drawn  up  as  to  the  answer  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bath,  Seyntlow  and  P.  relative  to  the  foreigners 
settled  at  Glastonbury,  describing  their  present 
condition,  and  various  things  necessary  to  be  done 
for  them. 

Mar.   3    13    Orders  taken  for  the  strangers  at  Glastonbury. 
14    Minutes  relating  to  the  same. 

Volume  XV. 

Nov.  29  55  The  Council  to  Bishop  Barlow  and  others.  Directions 
as  to  the  strangers  at  Glastonbury.  Henry  Cornish, 
Keeper  of  the  House  there,  claims  a  right  to  the  Park 
of  Worrall. 


ACTS  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

1Kr1  Page  400. 

1551 

Oct.  25  A  lettre  to  Colthurst  the  auditor,  Mr.  Dier  and  Mr.  Horner, 
to  cause  suche  allowaunce  to  be  made  unto  certaine 
straungers  brought  to  Glastonbury  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  as  was  by  hym  appointed  unto  them,  and  to  see 
them  well  and  gently  used. 

A  lettre  of  lyke  effect  to  the  keper  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
house  at  Glastonbury  and  his  associat  there. 
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Page  415. 

1551 

Nov.  14  A  lettre  to  Walleran  Polleyn,  cheef  and  superintendent  of 
the  straungers,  worsted  makers,  at  Glastonburie,  signi- 
fying unto  hym  that  ordre  is  taken  with  Henry  Cornishe 
for  the  conclusion  of  suche  covenauntes  as  were  drawen 
and  articulated  betwene  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his 
company,  willing  him  and  them  to  accept  the  sayd 
Cornishe  for  theyr  direct  our  herein  as  they  have  don 
hitherto. 

A  lettre  to  Henry  Cornishe  to  agree  with  certaine  forriners 
for  divers  leases  that  they  have  within  the  landes  of 
Glastonbury,  to  thende  that  they  being  removed  from 
the  same,  the  straungers  brought  thether  for  the  use  of 
woorsted  making  may  be  placed  in  theyr  stead,  as  was 
devised  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

A  lettre  to  the  auditour  and  receyvours  of  the  Duke  of 
Somersetes  landes  in  Glastonbury  to  cause  suche  articles 
as  were  drawne  betwene  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the 
worsted  makers  there  to  be  concluded  and  gon  thourough 
withall,  and  farther  to  take  accompt  of  Henry  Cornishe, 
appointed  by  the  said  Duke  to  be  the  overseer  of  the 
said  straungers.  .  .  . 

Page  490. 

1551-2 

Feb.  25  To  Mr.  Wooton,  Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  Cockes  to  understand 
the  articles  made  betwene  the  Duke  of  Somersett  and  the 
straungers,  saye  workers  at  Glastonbury,  and  either  to 
stay  uppon  them  or  to  devise  other  for  thadvancement  of 
their  affayres  and  the  comune  weale. 


Pages  509  and  510. 

Mar.  22    A  warraunt  to  Barwik,  receyvour  of  the  late  Duke  of 

Somersetes  landes  within  the  countie  of  ,  to  delyver 

of  such  the  sayd  late  Dukes  revenues,  due  at  the  Annun- 
ciacion  of  Our  Lady  next  coming,  as  shall  cume  to  his 
handes,  to  the  superintendent  and  fyve  other  of  the 
chefest  of  the  straungers  of  Glastonbury  the  sum  of  vc11,1 
for  the  buying  and  providing  of  suche  necessaries  as  they 
lack  for  theyr  severall  misteries  and  occupacions  there 

1  £500. 
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and  to  pay  the  same  in  the  presence  of  ii.  or  iii.  honnest 
personages. 

A  lettre  to  the  Bisshop  of  Bath,  Sir  He  we  Paulet,  Sir  J  ohn 
St.  Lowe,  Sir  Thomas  Dier,  and  Alexander  Popam,  to 
consydre  the  voyde  romes  and  places  about  the  monasterie 
of  Glastonbury  that  may  be  most  fyttest  for  the  placing 
of  suche  of  the  straungers  there  as  are  not  allredy  provided 
for,  and  to  put  the  same  roomes  in  suche  ordre  as  the 
sayd  strangers  may  inhabyt  in  them  as  sone  as  may  be, 
having  regard,  nevertheles,  to  the  best  way  for  saving  of 
charges  that  they  shall  think  may  be  devised. 

1552  Page  180- 

Nov.  27   A  lettre  to  the  Bishop  of  Bathe,  Sir  John  St.  Cloo,  Sir  Rauf 

Hopton  and  Clopwood,  signifying  unto  them  that 

Henry  Cornishe  is  agreed  to  provide  for  thirty-six  hows- 
holdes  of  straungers  at  Glastonbury,  for  every  of  them  so 
muche  grounde  betwene  this  and  the  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  Our  Lady  next  as  shall  suffice  for  the  keping  of 
twoo  kyne  as  good  cheepe  as  other  thinhabitantes  there 
doo  commonly  pay,  according  to  the  minute. 

1553  Page  341. 

Sept.  5  A  lettre  to  Sir  John  Sydnam,  knight,  and  John  Wadham, 
esquier,  to  repaire  to  Glastonbuyre,  and  seeing  the  chal- 
dournes  and  other  the  Quenes  stuff  there  in  safetie,  to 
permitt  the  straungiers  there  quietlie  to  departe,  delivering 
them  the  pasporte  in  the  lettre  enclosed,  forseing  that 
they  make  no  spoile  of  thier  howses  before  thier  departures. 

Enlightening  comments  on  some  of  the  Domestic  Papers 
cited  above  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Green, 
entitled  '  On  Some  Flemish  Weavers  Settled  at  Glastonbury, 
a.d.  1551,'  which  appears  in  vol.  xxvi  (1880)  of  the  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society/  It  will  be  helpful  if,  at  this  point,  some  of  the  facts 
set  out  in  Mr.  Green's  paper  are  given  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  he  deals  only  with  the  purely  commercial  side  of  the 
foreign  weavers'  settlement. 

■  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  having 
received  a  grant  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  began  to  found  there  in 
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1551  a  colony  of  weavers,  chiefly  Flemings.  He  appointed  one 
Cornish  to  overlook  and  assist  them,  and  had  just  advanced  them 
a  loan  (£484/14/-)  when  his  attainder  prevented  him  from  further 
carrying  out  the  plan.  By  agreement  he  had  promised  to  provide 
them  with  houses  and  ground,  and  other  reliefs  towards  their 
living.    XIII.  71. 

'  These  covenants  not  being  kept  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
and  the  settlers  being  opposed  somewhat  by  the  natives,  they  soon 
fell  into  poverty,  when  Valerand  Pollan,  their  superintendent,  was 
obliged  to  petition  the  King  for  relief.  Upon  this  the  King  took  up 
the  case,  and  through  his  Council  sent  a  letter  to  Bishop  Barlow, 
Sir  John  Paulet,  Sir  John  St.  Loo,  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  and  Alexander 
Popham,  appointing  them  to  examine  into  the  matter,  for  the  proper 
completion  of  the  settlement.    XIII.  74. 

'  At  this  time  there  had  arrived  thirty-four  families  and  six 
widows ;  the  widows  were  treated  as  two  families.  Ten  other 
families  arrived  soon  afterwards,  thus  making  the  total  forty-six. 
For  all  these,  six  houses  only  were  ready  ;  twenty-two  others,  it  was 
reported,  could  be  made  habitable,  but  at  the  time  they  had  neither 
roofs,  doors,  nor  windows.    Sixteen  more  were  necessary.    XIV.  2. 

'  The  Commissioners  [reported]  that  they  found  the  strangers 
very  godly,  honest,  poor  folk,  of  quiet  and  sober  conversation, 
and  snowing  themselves  ever  willing  and  ready  to  instruct  and 
teach  young  children  and  others  their  craft  and  occupations.  They 
judged  therefore  that  the  settlement  was  likely  to  bring  great  com- 
modity to  the  commonweal  of  those  parts. 

'  The  building  operations  were  at  once  commenced,  but  not 
being  pursued  with  a  diligent  and  skilled  oversight,  one  Robert 
Hiet,  of  Street,  was  joined  with  the  superintendent  Pollan  to  see 
it  better  done  ;  whilst  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  surveyor,  was  to  see  that 
any  house  becoming  void  should  be  appointed  to  the  strangers. 
The  park  of  Worrall  was  found  not  sufficient  to  carry  two  kine  to 
each  family ;  the  herbage  was  therefore  given  in  common,  as  no 
other  land  could  be  had.  Besides  the  park,  the  garden  ground  of 
two  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  late  Abbey  was  to  be  allotted  to 
those  who  had  no  other  garden,  and  the  superintendent  was  to  have 
for  his  dwelling  the  house  behind  the  church,  called  the  Priory, 
with  some  honest  stipend  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family. 
Two  dye-houses  for  dyeing  and  calendering  their  worsteds  were  next 
appointed  them,  within  the  monastery,  where  the  brew-house  and 
bake-house  were.    XIV.  13. 

'  An  order  was  also  sent  to  William  Crouch  to  pay  to  the  super- 
intendent £340 ;  £300  for  the  community  generally,  to  be  repaid,  and 
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£40  for  the  superintendent.  XIII.  76.  They  next  asked  for  a 
further  sum  of  £700,  making  the  debt  £1 ,000.  For  this  they  offered 
as  security  the  bond  of  their  superintendent  and  five  others — the  said 
five  not  to  leave  the  realm  without  the  King's  licence  before  the 
debt  was  paid.  Definite  days  for  repayment  in  ten  years  were  also 
named,  viz.,  £100  at  Easter  yearly  until  the  whole  should  be 
cancelled. 

'  Being  thus  in  debt,  they  wisely  sought  all  possible  advantages 
to  recompense  themselves  with  certain  privileges  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  "  mystery."  They  all  obtained  letters  of  denization,  and 
asked  for  a  confirmation  of  their  Craft  Letters  Patent,  with  the 
reassurance  of  their  houses,  park  and  gardens.  They  desired  to 
choose  yearly  five  persons  to  be  their  warden  and  overseers  ;  to 
have  all  materials  for  their  work  imported  Customs  free  but  to  pay 
ordinary  duty  on  anything  exported ;  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
produce  "  at  the  best  commodity  "  ;  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  liberties  as  other  clothiers  and  dyers  of  the  realm  ;  and  for  all 
taxes  to  be  accounted  and  treated  as  Englishmen,  and  to  pay  no 
more  than  Englishmen. 

'  These  (and  other)  requests  being  conceded,  they  were  granted 
also  the  use  of  their  own  order  and  discipline  in  their  churches, 
according  to  a  book  called  Liturgia,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  up  to 
the  Council ;  and  Valerand  Pollan  was  confirmed  in  his  office  of 
superintendent.  XIV.  2.  Thus  they  got  themselves  naturalised 
and  incorporated  by  Royal  patent,  and  so  became  an  English  guild. 

'  The  great  sums  of  money  demanded  and  the  trouble  the  whole 
matter  gave,  seemed  to  some  more  than  the  experiment  was  likely 
to  be  worth.  The  Commissioners,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
considered  that  whatever  was  due  to  them,  or  whatever  sum  was 
expended,  would  be  very  well  employed.  They  reported  now,  as  the 
result  of  this  confidence,  and  their  own  care  and  attention,  that  the 
party  was  diligent  and  prosperous,  careful  in  bringing  up  their 
youth  to  labour,  and  so  ever  willing  to  instruct  the  natives  that  many 
could  already  spin  and  handle  their  work  as  well  as  their  teachers. 
XIV.  3. 

'  Thus  is  seen  the  first  use  made  of  the  Abbey  after  the  dissolution. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  the  strangers  lost  their  protector,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  they  quitted  England  and  went  to  Frank- 
fort. They  seem  to  have  left  little  or  no  local  mark  behind  them, 
except  perhaps  an  alms-dish  of  laten  or  rolled  brass,  bearing  a 
Flemish  legend,  with  St.  George  and  the  dragon  repousse — apparently 
the  work  of  one  of  them,  a  gift  for  goodwill  and  good  luck  to  St,  John's 
Church,  where  it  still  remains.' 
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An  illustration  of  this  alms-dish  may  be  seen  in  Eichard 
Warner's  '  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Glaston.' 

We  are  now  able  to  form  some  conception  as  to  the  genesis 
and  the  exodus  of  this  '  peregrinorum  ecclesiae  Glascon','  as  its 
superintendent  describes  it  with  most  literal  accuracy  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  retrace  our  steps  a  little  before  we  proceed 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  the  church  after  its  enforced 
departure  from  England.  For  this  community,  which  has 
but  three  years  of  brief  and  troubled  history  in  England,  has 
most  interesting  associations  with  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Kef ormation— John  Calvin  and 
John  Knox.  So  true  is  it  that,  once  one  enters  upon  any 
historical  inquiry,  one  never  knows  what  surprising  links  and 
connections  one  may  come  across. 

Strype,  of  course,  gives  us  the  hint  by  his  precise  and 
definite  statement  that  '  this  church  started  at  Glastonbury, 
came  from  Strasbourg,  flying  thence  by  reason  of  the  Interim.' 
Then  what  was  the  '  Interim  '  ?  By  way  of  brief  reply  to  this 
question,  one  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  Tytler's  '  England 
under  the  Eeigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary.'  At  p.  11,  under 
date  of  1547,  he  writes  : 

'Having  thus  completely  destroyed  the  League  of  Smalcald, 
Charles  entered  Augsbourg  in  triumph,  assembled  a  Diet  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  settlement  of  all  religious  differences.  A  temporary 
formulary  of  the  faith  was  drawn  up,  named  the  "  Interim."  It  was 
declared  to  be  binding  on  all  parties,  both  Romanist  and  Protestant, 
till  a  General  Council  should  have  fixed  the  articles  of  religion  upon 
an  immovable  foundation.  In  all  essential  points  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  yet  such  was  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  princes  were  compelled 
to  accept  it.' 

The  only  concessions  of  any  importance  made  to  the 
Protestants,  says  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  in  his  '  Life  of  John  Calvin,' 
were  the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds  and 
permission  for  married  priests  to  retain  their  wives.  Tytler 
adds  (p.  86)  : 

'  This  formulary,  although  published  as  an  Imperial  Constitution, 
and  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  was  resisted  by  many  and 
ridiculed  by  all '  ;  and  (p.  127)  '  Charles  no  doubt  intended  to  please 
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both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  but  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  both.' 

The  city  of  Strasbourg  stood  out  at  first,  but  eventually 
had  to  submit.  The  Emperor's  action  in  enforcing  the 
Interim  had  important  direct  results  upon  England  and  upon 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  (at  the  long  last) 
has  a  connection  with  the  present  discussion  as  to  the  Eevision 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  As  the  result  of  the  Interim,  at  least 
six — possibly  seven — notable  figures  in  the  Protestant  life  of 
Strasbourg  found  refuge  in  England.  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli 
and  Bernardino  Ochino  arrived  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  December 
1547,  at  the  express  invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
Jan  Utenhove  came  to  England  (as  we  have  already  seen)  in 
the  summer  of  1548  ;  and  in  April  1549  Cranmer  also  welcomed, 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Pagius,  and  Valerand 
Poullain.  The  interesting  thing  that  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing  is  that  the  Bubric  providing  for  Beservation — the 
practice  which  is  perhaps  the  real  crux  in  regard  to  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Church  of  England — was  included  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  but  was  omitted  from  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  ;  and  that  no  one  was  so  influential  in  revising 
the  First  Book  in  a  Protestant  direction  as  Martin  Bucer — 
unless  it  were  Peter  Martyr. 

Coming  back  once  more  to  Strype's  statement  that  the 
Glastonbury  church  '  came  from  Strasbourg,'  we  are  brought 
almost  at  once  into  direct  contact  with  John  Calvin.  For  some 
time  prior  to  1547 — the  year  of  the  Interim — Strasbourg  had 
been  a  haven  of  refuge  for  oppressed  and  persecuted  Protestants. 
The  city  had  adopted  Beformation  principles  as  early  as  1525. 
It  was  to  Strasbourg  that  Jacques  le  Fevre  fled  for  safety  in 
October  of  that  year.  Here  also  Olivetain  sought  protection 
in  May  1528.  There  would  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
small  French  (or  French-speaking)  colony  of  Protestant  refugees 
in  Strasbourg  almost  from  the  year  1525,  although  for  a  number 
of  years  no  recognised  pastor  was  set  over  them.  When  Bucer, 
who  at  the  time  of  Calvin's  banishment  from  Geneva  was  the 
leader  of  the  Beformed  party  in  Strasbourg,  heard  of  what  had 
happened,  he  set  himself  to  obtain  Calvin's  services  for  this 
French-speaking  congregation.    In  July  1538  he  wrote  to 
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Calvin,  strongly  urging  him  to  make  Strasbourg  his  home. 
The  body  of  French  refugees  which  he  might  serve  was  indeed 
small,  but  it  needed  his  aid,  Bucer  assured  him  ;  and  a  ministry 
at  Strasbourg  might  be  of  some  service  even  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart  in  Geneva.  Bucer  urged  the  call  as  of 
God,  and  thus  adjured,  Calvin  decided,  and  (probably)  on 
September  8,  1538,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  French 
congregation  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Strasbourg. 

Calvin's  three  years  of  sojourn  at  Strasbourg  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  agreeable  in  his  chequered  experience.  '  From  the  first,' 
says  Dr.  C  H.  Irwin,  in  his  '  John  Calvin,  the  Man  and  his 
Work,'  '  Calvin  took  an  honoured  position  in  the  city.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  became  a  citizen.  His  office  as  minister  of  the 
French  Church  was  held  under  the  City  Council.  His  scholar- 
ship was  held  in  such  high  repute  that  he  was  also  appointed 
as  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the  academy,  the  university  of  that 
time,  already  famous  by  the  labours  of  men  like  Sturm.  It 
was  then  that  he  began  those  Biblical  expositions  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  Commentaries.'  In  August  1539  he 
brought  out  a  carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Institutes,  and  in  March  1540  he  published  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

As  the  pastor  of  the  French  refugees  gathered  in  Strasbourg, 
Calvin  soon  found  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  much  that 
he  had  attempted  in  vain  in  Geneva.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Strasbourg  authorities  the  exiles— who  may  have 
numbered  from  four  to  six  hundred — had  had  occasional 
preaching  in  their  own  language,  but  prior  to  Calvin's  arrival 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  a  completely  organised 
body.  Calvin's  organising  genius  showed  itself  at  once.  He 
established  a  vigorous  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  built  up  an 
orderly  congregation. 

Another  point  now  arises.  Strype  not  only  tells  us  that 
the  Glastonbury  Church  '  came  from  Strasbourg  by  reason  of 
the  Interim,'  but  that  the  strangers  who  '  began  to  settle  at 
Glastonbury  '  were  '  mostwhat  French  and  Walloons.'  Then 
what  were  Walloons  doing  at  Strasbourg  ?  Well,  the  church 
at  Glastonbury,  taking  refuge  in  England  from  Strasbourg, 
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was— as  we  have  seen— set  up  in  1550.  Now  (according  to 
William  Page,  in  his  '  Letters  of  Denization,'  p.  xxix),  '  in  1546 
most  bitter  persecutions  were  being  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.' 
And  '  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  '  (says  David  Agnew,  in  his 
'  Protestant  Exiles  from  France')  '  that  the  Protestantism  of 
the  European  Continent  was  most  vigorous,  the  Dutch- 
speaking  inhabitants  being  influenced  by  the  Eeformers  of 
Germany,  while  the  French  Eeformers  influenced  the  French- 
speaking  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Walloons  on  account 
of  their  dialect  of  the  French  language.' 

By  this  time  Strasbourg  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  persecuted  believers  in  the  Keformed  faith.  The 
Swiss,  for  example,  called  Strasbourg  '  the  Antioch  of  the 
Eeformation.'  It  was  also  named  'the  New  Jerusalem.' 
What  more  likely  than  that  these  sorely  tried  Walloons  should 
make  their  way  thither  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  '  grave  and 
honourable  woman  '  whom  Calvin  married  during  his  stay  in 
Strasbourg— Idelette  de  Bure— was  a  native  of  Liege  whose 
family  had  been  banished  from  Belgium  in  1533  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  her  first  husband 
(Jean  Stordeur)  was  also  a  Belgian  refugee.  In  addition, 
Valerand  Poullain  himself  was  a  Walloon.  From  all  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Strype's  reference  to  a  'church  from 
Strasbourg,'  4  mostwhat  French  and  Walloons,'  is  readily 
understandable. 

Calvin  had  hardly  been  two  years  at  Strasbourg  when 
(in  October  1540)  he  was  formally  invited  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  return  to  Geneva.  The  Strasbourg  authorities 
and  the  city  ministers  thereupon  made  evident  to  him,  as  never 
before,  their  desire  that  he  should  remain  among  them.  For 
months  Calvin  hesitated,  but  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  Geneva  and  attempt  the  restoration  of  church  order 
as  he  understood  it.  He  re-entered  the  city  on  September  13, 
1541,  and  with  businesslike  directness  began  his  by  no  means 
easy  task. 

The  first  preaching-place  for  the  religious  community 
established  by  Calvin  at  Strasbourg  was  the  little  church  of 
St.  Nicolas-aux-Ondes— a  building  situated  (Doumergue  tells 
us  m  his  monumental  '  Jean  Calvin  ')  '  at  the  top  of  the  city 
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iii  the  middle  of  trees.  Afterwards  the  community  was  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  Church  of  the  Penitents,  now  known  as  the 
church  of  Ste.  Madeleine.  From  the  Penitents  the  French 
church  migrated  to  the  choir  of  the  Dominicans.  In  1552  it 
discovered  a  new  and  final  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Andre.' 
As  in  1552  the  church  at  Glastonbury  was  in  existence,  it  is 
clear  that  only  a  part  of  the  Strasbourg  church  followed 
Utenhove  and  Bucer,  Fagius  and  Poullain,  to  England. 

There  were  six  successors  to  Calvin  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Strasbourg.  The  first  was  Pierre  Brully,  whom 
Calvin  characterises  as  'a  pious  young  man,  learned  and 
modest.'  Brully's  three  years'  ministry  is  said  to  have  been 
'  not  very  calm,  nor  very  happy.' 

It  would  appear  that  towards  the  close  of  Brully's  pastorate 
Valerand  Poullain  had  begun  to  act  as  assistant  minister. 
From  Doumergue  we  learn  definitely  that : 

'  Provisionally  and  irregularly  Pierre  Brully  was  replaced  by 
Valerand  Poullain.  In  the  French  church  there  were  a  party  of 
eminent  members  in  company  with  a  much  larger  company  of  poor 
people  or  those  who  were  getting  poor,  which  led  to  troubles  gloomy 
and  exasperating  in  character.  It  was  not  easy  to  avoid  those  intes- 
tinal quarrels  which  troubled  so  profoundly  and  so  sadly  Frankfort 
and  the  other  refugee  churches  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Valerand 
Poullain  was  not  the  man  for  this  situation.  He  was  turbulent  and 
passionate  in  character,  and  was  later  described  by  Calvin  as  a 
"  muddler  "  ("  brouillon ").  He  arrived,  without  being  asked, 
lodged  with  Bucer,  and,  apparently,  helped  Brully  to  do  the  duty 
of  the  church,  which  grew  little  by  little.  On  29  December  1544 
his  name  figures  at  the  foot  of  a  document  as  pasteur  of  the  French 
church,  in  company  with  those  of  Hedion,  Peter  Martyr,  Fagius, 
Bucer,  etc.  But  very  quickly  he  betrays  his  excitement.  He  speaks 
of  a  "  great  sorrow  "  ("  grande  douleur  "),  a  "  tragedy."  The  church 
is  about  to  perish.  He  is  in  contest  with  the  new  pasteur,  Jean 
Gamier,  who  has  been  named  in  his  place.  He  accuses  Jean  Sturm 
of  favouring  the  factious.  Finally,  after  violent  discussions,  he 
departs,  after  having  been  called  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and 
Jean  Garnier  is  regularly  nominated.' 

Gamier  was  dismissed— like  Bucer— on  account  of  the 
Interim.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Loquet,  Pierre  Alexander, 
and  Holbrac.    The  Calvinistic  church  suffered  greatly  from 
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Lutheran  intolerance,  and  finally,  at  the  instigation  of  Marbach, 
was  absolutely  suppressed  on  February  20,  1577.  The  branch 
of  the  Strasbourg  church  which  settled  first  at  Glastonbury 
and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  had  been  excluded  from  its 
ecclesiastical  home  in  the  latter  city  in  1561 — also  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lutherans. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  point — 
also  linking  up  Strasbourg  and  Glastonbury  and  having  a  much 
more  general  application.  Professor  Williston  Walker,  in  his 
'  John  Calvin,  the  Organiser  of  Eeformed  Protestantism,' 
says  : 

'  Probably  Calvin's  most  interesting  labour  on  behalf  of  the 
church  [that  is,  at  Strasbourg]  was  the  development  of  its  liturgy — a 
form  which  became  the  general  model  of  Reformed  as  distinguished 
from  Lutheran  and  Anglican  worship,  and  is  the  primary  source 
from  which  is  derived  the  type  of  service  familiar  in  the  Churches 
of  England,  Scotland  and  America  that  trace  their  spiritual  ancestry 
in  large  part  to  Calvin.' 

A  note  on  p.  458  of  the  '  Private  Prayers  '  volume  issued  by 
the  Parker  Society  mentions  that  '  the  liturgy  which  Calvin 
prepared  in  French  for  his  congregation  in  Strasbourg  was 
translated  by  himself  into  Latin  and  published  at  Geneva. 
Valerand  Poullain,  his  successor  at  Strasbourg,  also  translated 
and  published  the  same  at  London,  February  23,  1551-2, 
he  being  then  a  refugee  in  England.'  Poullain,  in  fact,  trans- 
lated Calvin's  liturgy  not  only  into  Latin  but  into  French,  for, 
according  to  Kershaw,  the  liturgy  used  by  the  refugee  settle- 
ment at  Glastonbury  '  was  framed  on  the  lines  of  that  at 
Strasbourg,  where  Poullain  had  been  pastor  before  coming  to 
Glastonbury.  Their  service  contained  passages  which  are  used 
to  this  day  by  the  French  Protestants,  so  that  in  many  respects 
a  unique  and  historical  interest  gathers  round  this  Strangers' 
Church.'  We  have  already  seen  that  a  copy  of  this  liturgy 
was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council. 

In  vol.  v  of  our  Society's  Proceedings  we  find  the 
following  : 

'  A  Latin  pamphlet  of  1551,  entitled  Liturgia  sacra  seu  Ritus 
ministerii  in  Ecclesia  peregrinorum  profugorum  propter  Evangelium 
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Christi  Argentine,  by  Valerand  Poullain  (preserved  in  the  British 
Museum),  specially  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI  of  England,  was  probably  written  by  that  Poullain 
who  superintended  in  that  reign  the  Strangers'  Reformed  Church 
at  Glastonbury.  The  qualification  of  the  writer  to  describe  the 
methods  of  the  Strasbourg  Church  may  be  concluded  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  dedicatory  preface  that  he  had,  eight  years  before  writing 
the  pamphlet,  gone  to  the  Church  at  Strasbourg  and  for  some  years 
ministered  there  as  a  presbyter.1  He  claims  for  this  Church  that 
none  are  purer  or  come  nearer  to  that  of  apostolic  times  ;  though  he 
praises  others,  including  that  of  Geneva,  saying  that  this  last  was 
for  many  years  presided  over  by  Jean  Calvin,  the  original  founder 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Strasbourg.' 

Strype  helps  us  once  more  here  very  considerably,  for  he 
not  only  refers  to  this  liturgy  but  supplies  a  summary  of  its 
contents.    In  *  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,'  vol.  ii,  he  writes  : 

'  In  February,  1550,  being  in  London,  there  he  [i.e.  Poullain] 
set  forth  in  Latin  the  liturgy  of  these  strangers,  which  they  used  in 
their  religious  worship  at  Strasbourg  ;  that  so  exposing,  as  I  suppose, 
their  worship  to  public  view,  they  might  the  easier  be  admitted  in 
England  to  the  free  exercise  of  it.  The  epistle  dedicatory  was  to 
King  Edward,  dated  19  February  1551  (that  is,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  Church  of  England,  1550).  Herein  he  wrote 
"  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  put  into  Latin  the  rites  and 
manners  used  by  the  Strangers'  Church  at  Argentine — exiles  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  being  induced  to  it  as  a  point  of  duty,  under- 
standing how  this  good  Church  had  been  slandered  by  some  for 
changing  their  religion." 

'  The  service  for  the  Lord's  Day  '  [says  Strype]  '  was  on  this 
wise  :  First,  Sursum  corda.  Then  the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue 
is  sung  in  rhyme.  Then  the  pastor,  standing  at  the  table,  turning 
to  the  people,  thus  begins,  "  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc. 
A  short  exhortation  to  confess  their  sins.  A  confession.  Then  the 
pastor  rehearseth  to  the  people  some  sentence  of  the  Scripture,  of 
the  remission  of  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  people  either  kneeling  or  standing  all 
this  while.  Then  the  Gospel  is  read.  Then  the  absolution  is  again 
repeated.  Then  the  rest  of  the  Decalogue  is  sung.  Then  the  pastor 
exhorteth  them  to  pray.  Then  follows  a  very  short  prayer,  that 
God  would  give  them  grace  to  keep  the  commandments.    Then  the 

1  '  For  some  years  '  should  perhaps  read  '  for  some  months.'    See  p.  507. 
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same  collect  is  sung.  And  the  pastor  goes  up  into  the  pulpit ; 
where  he  first  prays,  and  then  preaches  upon  the  New  Testament, 
beginning  some  one  book  of  it  and  going  on  till  he  hath  ended  the 
whole  book  in  several  sermons.  Then  a  prayer.  Then  banns  of 
marriage  are  published,  baptism  celebrated,  the  sick  particularly 
prayed  for,  alms  collected  by  the  deacons.  Then  comes  a  long 
prayer.    Then  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

'  When  there  is  a  Communion,  the  pastor  first  rehearseth  the 
institution  of  that  Sacrament  out  of  1  Corinthians  xi.  Then  he 
subjoins  an  excommunication  of  evil  idolaters,  blasphemers,  heretics, 
schismatics,  perjured,  seditious,  contentious,  disobedient  to  parents, 
whoremongers,  thieves,  covetous,  etc.,  and  forbids  any  such  to 
partake  of  the  said  Supper.  Then  he  makes  an  exhortation  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper.  Then  he  communicates  in  both  kinds 
himself ;  next  the  deacon  in  both  kinds  ;  then  all  the  men  first, 
and  after  them  all  the  women,  approach  reverently  to  the  table, 
where  the  pastor,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  gives  to  every  one  of  them 
the  bread  one  by  one,  and  the  deacon,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
gives  them  the  wine  ;  a  psalm  of  praise  being  sung  all  the  while 
by  the  people.  The  pastor,  in  giving  the  bread  to  every  one,  says, 
"  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
The  deacon,  in  giving  the  cup,  says  to  every  one,  "  The  cup  which 
we  bless  is  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Then  follows 
the  same  thanksgiving  and  benediction  which  is  at  this  day  used  by 
the  French  Protestants.    Here  ends  the  morning  service. 

'  At  noon,  after  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  the  children  are  catechised 
and  instructed  in  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, for  an  hour. 

'  At  even,  after  a  psalm  was  sung,  a  sermon.  After  the  sermon, 
a  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

■  As  for  the  daily  service  :  Every  morning  a  psalm  is  sung, 
a  prayer,  a  sermon,  a  prayer  and  benediction  in  the  pulpit. 

'  Every  Tuesday  there  was  a  service  of  repentance  ;  it  was  a 
day  of  more  solemn  devotion,  to  deprecate  God's  judgment,  and 
confess  their  sins,  in  this  form  :  a  psalm,  a  confession,  a  sermon,  a 
long  prayer,  the  same  as  above. 

'  The  service  of  baptism  is  the  same  which  is  used  by  the  French, 
except  that  the  parents  and  godfathers  brought  the  child.  The 
service  of  the  blessing  of  wedlock  and  of  visitation  of  the  sick,  the 
same  with  the  French.  The  service  for  ordination  of  ministers,  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  not  much  differing  from  that  which  the 
French  now  use.' 
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Dr.  Charles  Martin,  in  '  Les  Protestants  Anglais  Refugies 
a  Geneve  au  temps  de  Calvin/  says  '  Poullain  organised  his 
little  community  at  Glastonbury  after  the  rule  and  according 
to  the  model  of  that  at  Strasbourg  which  he  knew  well,  in  the 
manner  that  Calvin  had  constituted  this  during  his  sojourn  in 
that  city.'  The  same  author  adds  that  'in  1552  Poullain 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Liturgy — in  French  this  time. 
To  this  was  subjoined  a  confession  of  faith,  which  he  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  the  Glastonbury  church.  The  preface  to  this 
edition  was  addressed,  not  to  Edward  VI,  but  to  the  Church 
Catholic  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  full  title  of  this  edition  was 
'  Ordre  des  prieres  et  ministere  ecclesiastique,  avec  la  forme 
du  penitence  publique  et  certaines  prieres  de  l'Eglise  de  Londres 
et  la  Confession  de  Foy  en  l'Eglise  de  Glastonbury  en  Somerset. 
Londres,  1552.' 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  Poullain's  liturgical  activities, 
for  (according  to  Dr.  Martin)  '  Poullain  sent  at  once  to  the 
Senate  [on  his  arrival  in  Frankfort],  in  Latin,  the  liturgy 
which  he  had  used  previously  at  Glastonbury.  To  this  he 
subjoined,  translated  into  Latin,  the  Confession  of  Faith 
contained  in  the  French  edition  of  1552.' 

Baron  de  Schickler,  in '  Les  Eglises  du  Eefuge  en  Angleterre,' 
says  : 

'  The  church  of  Glastonbury  was  never  intended,  in  the  design 
of  its  conductor,  to  become  a  crowd.  Before  anyone  was  admitted 
it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  know  by  heart  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  The  candidates,  men  and  women,  presented  themselves 
at  worship  on  Sunday  after  the  sermon,  in  front  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  elders,  and  each  recited,  in  his  or  her  turn,  from  beginning 
to  end,  this  long  confession.  After  this  the  superintendent  sub- 
jected them  to  questions,  and  enquired  of  the  elders  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  answers  given.' 

In  a  letter  written  to  Calvin  on  May  23,  1553,  Poullain 
solicited  from  the  Genevan  Reformer  the  favour  of  a  personal 
letter  addressed  to  his  little  flock.   He  writes  : 

'  I  could  wish  that  you  would  just  send  a  letter  to  the  little 
congregation  at  Glastonbury,  which  God  has  entrusted  to  me  ;  and 
it  would  also  conduce  to  the  revival  of  all  the  good  folk  if  it  contained 
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the  assurance  that  they  are  still  close  to  your  heart.  I  know  indeed 
the  burden  of  affairs  which  you  carry,  but  if  you  still  draw  breath, 
and  are  willing  to  remember  the  congregation  of  Glastonbury,  will 
you  do  it  a  worthy  service  ?  For  this  little  congregation  holds  to 
the  faith  in  great  patience  even  till  now,  and  is  steadfast  to  the 
uttermost  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  :  so  much  the  more  welcome 
would  be  a  letter  from  you,  whom  everyone  rightly  honours  as  an 
ambassador  of  Christ.' 

The  desired  communication  from  Calvin  never  arrived, 
because  in  six  weeks  or  so  from  the  time  Poullain's  letter  was 
penned  Edward  VI  passed  away,  with  the  result  that  the 
colony  at  Glastonbury  was  broken  up.  Baron  de  Schickler  says 
4  the  entire  colony  at  Glastonbury  was  allowed  to  leave  in 
company  with  their  pasteur.'  Dr.  Charles  Martin  would 
really  appear  to  use  too  strong  language  when  he  states  that 
'  at  the  beginning  of  1554  Valerand  Poullain  and  his  Walloon 
weavers  were  thrust  forth  with  ignominy.'  We  have  seen  that 
on  September  5,  1553,  two  months  after  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  Privy  Council  issued  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sydnam,  '  to 
permitt  the  Glastonbury  straungiers  quietlie  to  departe.' 
Dr.  Martin  adds  that  the  strangers  '  embarked  for  Germany. 
From  Emden  they  went  to  Cologne,  and  from  thence  to 
Frankfort.' 

J.  A.  Froude,  in  a  most  interesting  paper  on  '  Marian  Exiles,' 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  says  : 

'  England  was  visited  by  multitudes  of  exiles  who  sought  shelter 
from  the  intolerance  of  foreign  potentates.  It  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government  of  Edward  VI  that  they  were  kindly 
received  and  protected.  They  were  encouraged  in  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts  they  brought  with  them,  and  in  matters  of 
religion  they  were  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscience 
with  a  freedom  beyond  what  was  at  that  time  granted  to  the  King's 
natural-born  subjects.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Mary's  Council 
was  to  withdraw  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  these 
foreign  exiles.  They  were  commanded  to  depart  the  realm,  and  the 
officers  of  the  principal  outports  were  directed  to  facilitate  their 
embarkation.' 

In  Letter  51  of  the  Parker  Society's  '  Zurich  Letters,'  we 
find  these  words  in  a  communication  addressed  by  Anne  Hooper 
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(wife  of  Bishop  John  Hooper)  to  Henry  Bullinger :  '  At 
Frankfort  the  Senate  has  granted  liberty  to  the  foreigners' 
church  for  their  whole  ecclesiastical  ministry  both  of  the  Word 
and  sacraments.  Frankfort,  April  20,  the  day  after  the 
opening  of  the  church  of  the  White  Virgins  to  us,  when  Master 
Valerand  Poullain,  the  husband  of  my  relative  and  the  chief 
pastor  of  the  church,  preached  a  sermon  and  baptised  his 
young  son  in  the  Khine.' 

Some  ten  weeks  after  this  opening  service  on  the  part  of 
the  Glastonbury  Walloon  refugees,  there  arrived  in  Frankfort 
a  company  of  English  refugees,  headed  by  Edmund  Sutton, 
William  Williams,  William  Whittingham,  and  Thomas  Wood. 
No  sooner  had  these  English  exiles  arrived  than  (so  we  learn 
from  '  A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Troubles  begun  at  Frankfort 
in  Germany,  a.d.  1554  ')  : 

'  The  same  night  came  one  Master  Valerand  Poullain  unto  their 
lodging  and  declared  how  he  had  obtained  a  church  there  in  the 
name  of  all  such  as  should  come  over  from  England  for  the  Gospel, 
but  especially  from  Glastonbury,  which  were  all  Frenchmen. 
Answer  was  made  him  that  as  God  was  to  be  praised  who  had  moved 
the  magistrates'  hearts  to  show  the  French  such  favour,  even  so,  for 
so  much  as  few  of  them  understood  the  French  tongue,  it  would  be 
small  commodity  to  them,  or  to  such  as  should  come  afterward,  to 
join  themselves  to  that  church. 

'  The  8th  of  July  following,  labour  was  made  to  Master  Johann 
a  Glauberg,  one  of  the  chiefest  senators,  for  a  place  or  church  wherein 
they  and  all  their  countrymen  might  have  God's  Word  truly  preached 
and  the  sacraments  sincerely  ministered  in  their  natural  tongue. 
The  fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month  it  was  granted  that  they 
should  have  liberty  to  preach  and  minister  the  sacraments  in  that 
church  which  the  Frenchmen  had — the  French,  one  day ;  and  the 
English,  another  day  ;  and  upon  the  Sunday  to  choose  them  also 
hours  as  they  could  agree  among  themselves.  But  with  this  com- 
mandment— that  the  English  should  not  dissent  from  the  Frenchmen 
in  doctrine  or  ceremonies  ;  lest  they  should  thereby  minister  occasion 
of  offence.  They  willed  farther  that,  before  they  entered  their 
church,  they  should  approve  and  subscribe  the  same  Confession  of 
Faith  that  the  Frenchmen  had  then  presented  and  were  about  to 
put  in  print.  To  the  which  all  the  aforenamed,  and  others  which 
were  by  this  time  come  thither,  did  subscribe.' 
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I  cannot  follow  up  at  the  moment  the  history  of  these  two 
churches  of  refugees  from  England — the  one  French-speaking, 
the  other  English-speaking.  There  are  some  very  interesting 
things  to  be  said  in  this  connection,  and  I  hope  on  a  future 
occasion  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them.  Before  passing  away 
altogether  from  the  topic,  I  may  mention  that  a  picture  of  the 
Church  of  the  White  Ladies  (or  Dames  Blanches  or  Wissen 
Frauen),  in  which  both  these  communities  of  refugees  wor- 
shipped, by  the  grace  of  the  Senate  of  Frankfort,  is  to  be  found 
on  p.  530,  vol.  ii,  of  Doumergue's  great  work  on  Calvin. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper, 
to  deal  in  any  way  adequately  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Valerand  Poullain.  I  hope  that  on  some  other  occasion  this 
may  be  feasible,  especially  as  no  English  writer  appears  to  have 
issued  any  adequate  study.  Strype,  in  his  customary  compli- 
mentary style,  characterises  the  Glastonbury  superintendent 
as  '  a  man  of  great  worth  both  for  learning  and  integrity.' 
Valerand  Poullain  was  the  son  of  Jacques  Poullain,  a  bourgeois 
of  Lille.  He  graduated  in  arts  at  Louvain  University,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1540.  There  was — as  we  have  noticed 
already — a  close  association  between  Poullain  and  Jan  Utenhove 
(born  at  Ghent). 

We  have  previously  seen  that  (according  to  Doumergue) 
Poullain,  who,  towards  the  close  of  Pierre  Brully's  pastorate 
of  the  Church  of  Kefugees  at  Strasbourg,  had  begun  to  act 
as  assistant  minister,  '  provisionally  and  irregularly  '  succeeded 
Brully  when  the  latter  left  the  city  in  September  1544.  In  any 
case,  Poullain  was  only  in  charge  of  the  church  for  some  four 
or  five  months  at  the  outside,  as  dissension  soon  arose  in  the 
congregation,  and  at  a  new  election  held  in  February  1545 
Jean  Gamier  was  unanimously  elected  as  minister.  Bauer 
tells  us,  in  his  biography  entitled  'Valerand  Poullain,' 
that  in  the  interval  between  February  1545  and  April 
1549  Poullain  was  sent  on  various  missions  by  Calvin  and  the 
Strasbourg  theologians .  His  diplomatic  abilities  and  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  qualified  him  for  this  delicate  task  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  relations  with  the  churches  of  the 
Lower  Khine.  Thus  we  hear  of  him  at  Bomburg,  Metz,  Wesel, 
Aachen,  and  Bedburg. 
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In  April  1549  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius  were  dismissed 
from  their  offices  at  Strasbourg  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
'  Interim.'  Up  to  recent  days  little  was  known  concerning 
the  adventurous  journey  which  Bucer  and  Fagius  undertook  at 
this  time  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
to  come  to  England.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  M.  Pierre 
Janelle,  of  Strasbourg,  has  recently  discovered,  among  the 
Strasbourg  City  Archives,  a  copy  of  an  account  of  this  journey 
—a  diary  prepared  by  a  young  student,  Matthew  Negelin,  who 
had  come  to  Strasbourg  to  learn  Hebrew  from  Fagius.  The 
diary  (interesting  though  it  is)  is  rather  aside  from  our  present 
main  topic,  so  that  I  must  allow  it  to  go  at  the  moment  with 
just  this  passing  mention.  What  does  concern  us  is  that 
Bucer,  Fagius,  and  Negelin  were  accompanied  on  their  journey 
by  Valerand  Poullain,  serving  as  guide  and  interpreter.  On 
their  arrival  in  London,  the  party  of  four  were  welcomed  by 
Cranmer  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  next  we  hear  of  Poullain  is  that  on  the  recommendation 
of  Peter  Martyr,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  he  has 
received  an  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  C.  H.  Smyth,  in  his  '  Cranmer  and  the  Keformation 
of  Edward  VI,'  suggests  that  '  probably  it  was  this  post  that 
brought  him  under  Somerset's  notice,'  and  so  led  eventually 
to  the  foundation  of  the  colony  and  church  of  strangers  at 
Glastonbury,  with  Poullain  as  superintendent  thereof. 

Somerset  was  first  sent  to  the  Tower  on  October  14,  1549  ; 
he  was  released  on  February  6,  1549-50,  granted  a  free  pardon 
twelve  days  thereafter,  and  on  April  10  readmitted  to  the 
Privy  Council.  He  was  re-committed  to  the  Tower  on 
October  16,  1551  ;  brought  up  for  trial  in  Westminster  Hall 
on  December  1,  and  executed  on  January  22,  1551-2.  All 
his  dealings  with  the  Glastonbury  colony,  therefore,  were 
doubtless  between  his  first  and  second  imprisonments. 
Jan  Utenhove  was  amongst  those  present  at  the  execution, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  that  Poullain 
was  there. 

An  interesting  document,  in  this  connexion,  is  the  letter 
written  from  London  by  Poullain  to  Calvin  (Parker  Society's 
'  Zurich  Letters,'  Letter  348),  under  date  of  March  7, 1551-2— 
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some  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  beheading  of  the  former 
Protector.  One  would  judge  that,  by  writing  in  these  terms 
to  Calvin,  Poullain  was  at  least  a  man  not  only  of  clear- 
sightedness but  of  courage.  Poullain  wrote  to  Calvin  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  Duke,  '  that  you  may  not  inconsider- 
ately publish  anything  by  which  a  fresh  flame  may  be 
rekindled  or  the  minds  of  certain  parties  be  irritated  against 
the  professors  of  the  Gospel.'  '  If  anyone  has  had  reason  to 
grieve  at  this  great  calamity,  it  is  surely  myself,  who  have 
experienced  by  manifest  proofs  that  he  entertained  a  regard 
both  for  me  and  for  my  little  church  which  I  had  gathered 
together  in  his  duchy  a  year  ago.'  '  If  I  can  in  any  way  be 
useful  to  you,  I  offer  you  all  my  services.  I  shall  shortly  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Glastonbury,  where  God,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Duke,  and  lately  too  by  that  of  the 
King,  has  appointed  me  the  superintendent  of  the  foreigners' 
church.    Your  ever  most  attached  pupil,  Valeband  Poullain.' 

Various  authorities  (including  C.  H.  Smyth)  state  that 
Poullain  '  took  part '  in  the  '  Disputation  concerning  the  Keal 
Presence  (instituted  by  Queen  Mary),  begun  at  the  Convocation 
House  at  London  on  October  18,  1553,'  and  which  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Queen  on  the  following  December  13.  I  have 
examined  the  detailed  account  of  this  Disputation,  and  cannot 
trace  Poullain's  name  amongst  those  who  '  took  part '  by 
word  of  mouth.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is, 
that  he  translated  into  Latin  Foxe's  Keport  of  this  Disputation. 
In  the  preface  to  this  translation  (dated  January  28,  1554)  he 
writes  : 

'  When  I  left  England,  not  long  ago,  there  fell  into  my  hands 
a  little  book  in  which  were  set  forth  the  acts  of  the  Disputation 
at  Paul's  Church  in  the  recent  pretended  Convocation  held  by  the 
Papists.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  owed  a  debt  to  the  Church  and 
realm  of  England  for  the  kindly  entertainment  I  had  received  ;  and 
accordingly  I  began  to  muse  by  what  act  of  service  I  might  show  that 
my  mind  was  not  forgetful  of  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  me. 
Now  since  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  publishing  of  this  Disputation 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  Church,  I  easily  prevailed  upon 
myself  to  put  this  little  work  into  Latin.'  (Parker  Society, '  Philpot,' 
p.  174.) 
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A  very  fine  biography  of  Poullain  by  Professor  K.  Bauer, 
written  in  German,  was  issued  last  year  by  the  Deutsche 
Hugenotten-Verein.  Bauer  calls  Poullain  '  the  spiritual  son  of 
Bucer  and  Calvin.'  Poullain's  own  testimony  is  that  he  had 
acquired  all  his  theology  from  the  books  of  Martin  Luther  and 
Martin  Bucer.  Bauer  also  says  that  in  temperament  Poullain 
was  4  thoroughly  French.'  Just  what  does  '  thoroughly 
French  '  mean  to  the  mind  of  a  German  ?  Presumably  that 
he  was  excitable  and  passionate  ! 

Bauer  considers  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  unfavourable  aspects  of  Poullain's  character.  Most  of  the 
information  available  is  due  to  his  opponents,  so  that  we 
hardly  get  to-day  a  balanced  representation  of  the  real 
make-up  of  the  man.  While,  as  a  rule,  he  was  deliberate  and 
discreet,  it  is  averred  that  he  lost  all  self-control  in  personal 
quarrels  ;  moreover,  he  is  accused  of  being  self-willed,  of 
thrusting  himself  into  the  foreground  on  every  occasion,  and 
of  interfering  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
outstanding  merit,  and  an  excellent  organiser,  and  that  he 
possessed  not  only  undoubted  diplomatic  ability  but  consider- 
able skill  in  dealing  with  difficult  situations.    Bauer  says  : 

'  We  class  him  with  the  brave  men  of  the  Reformation  era  who, 
true  to  their  convictions,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  abandoned  their 
homes,  yet  loved  those  homes  far  too  well  not  to  return  to  them 
again  at  the  risk  of  death  in  order  to  serve  them  in  the  Gospel. 
We  value  him  for  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  served,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could,  the  cause  of  his  faith,  were  it  in  simple 
congregational  labours  as  in  Strasbourg,  Glastonbury  and  Frankfort, 
or  in  difficult  and  most  responsible  missions.  .  .  .  And  what  always 
atones  for  his  faults  is  the  readiness  with  which  he  acknowledges 
them  instead  of  excusing  them,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  over- 
come and  get  rid  of  them.  .  .  .  And  what  a  strong  faith  he  must 
have  had,  for  at  the  very  time  when  the  plague  was  demanding  its 
toll  in  his  house,  when  the  Lutherans  marshalled  their  attack  on 
him  concerning  the  Sacrament,  and  when  in  his  own  congregation 
relentless  adversaries  were  agitating  against  him  in  full  hatred,  he 
nevertheless  was  able  to  write  "  The  Lord  has  not  forsaken  me ; 
never  Lave  I  or  my  family  lived  in  greater  joy."  ' 
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Truly  he  was  like  a  flame  that  burned  itself  out  before  due 
time,  for  he  seems  to  have  passed  hence  before  attaining  the 
age  of  forty  years.  '  The  vicissitudes  of  his  troubled  and 
stormy  existence,'  says  his  biographer,  '  explain  his  premature 
end,  as  also  certain  defects  of  his  character.' 

NOTES. 

A.  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (according  to  Dugdale's 
'  Monasticon  Anglicanum,'  1846,  vol.  i,  p.  7)  '  was  head  of  the 
most  ancient  Abbey  in  England,  the  governor  of  which  (until  the  year 
1154)  had  precedence  of  all  the  Abbots  in  England.  The  founda- 
tion plot  of  ground,  on  which  the  Abbey  and  its  offices  were  erected, 
comprised  no  less  than  sixty  acres  within  the  walls.  The  whole 
church,  including  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  was  530  feet  in  length. 
It  contained  five  chapels — St.  Edgar's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrew's, 
"  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.' 

On  page  620,  vol.  i,  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  1539,  is  given 
a  letter  addressed  by  Rychard  Pollard,  Thomas  Moyle,  and  Ric. 
Layton  to  '  the  Right  Honorable  my  Lorde  Prevy  Seale,'  under  date 
of  September  28,  1539.  The  writers  advise  Thomas  Cromwell  that 
'  the  house  is  greate,  goodly,  and  so  pryncely,  as  we  have  not  sene 
the  lyke,  with  four  parkes  adjoynynge,  the  furthermost  of  them  but 
four  myles  distaunte  from  the  house ;  a  grete  mere,  whiche  ys  five 
miles  cumpas,  being  a  myle  and  a  halfe  distante  from  the  house, 
well  replenished  with  greate  pykis,  bremes,  perche  and  roche  ;  four 
faire  manour  placis,  belonginge  to  the  late  Abbott,  the  furthermost 
but  three  myles  distante,  beynge  goodly  mansions ;  and  also  one 
in  Dorsetshire,  twenty  myles  distante  from  the  late  monastery.' 

'  The  last  Abbot,  Richard  Whiting,'  says  Dugdale,  '  was 
nominated  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1524.  He  governed  his  monas- 
tery with  great  prudence  and  judgment ;  but,  unwilling  to  surrender 
his  Abbey  to  the  King,  or  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  of  the  solicitations 
which  were  offered  him,  he  continued  a  firm  opposer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  whereupon  he  was  seized  at  his  manor-house  of  Sharpham 
a.d.  1539,  upon  the  pretence  of  embezzling  the  plate  belonging  to 
the  convent,  and  without  much  formal  process  as  to  law  and  equity 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  Wells  (where  he  had  been  condemned 
at  the  assizes)  to  Glastonbury  and  hanged  with  two  of  his  monks 
on  the  hill  called  the  Torr.  After  his  execution  his  head  was  set 
upon  the  Abbey-gate  and  his  quarters  sent  to  Wells,  Bath,  Ilchester, 
and  Bridgwater.' 
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The  Abbot  was  executed  on  November  15, 1539.  In  his  '  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  Glaston,'  Richard  Warner  states  (p.  226)  that 
'  the  execution  of  Whiting  and  his  two  monks  was  followed  by  the 
plunder  of  the  monastery,  the  dispersion  of  its  inmates,  the  escheat 
of  its  possessions,  and  the  complete  and  final  dissolution  of  the 
establishment.  A  small  annual  allowance  was  made  to  each  of  the 
remaining  monks.  The  noble  buildings  of  the  monastery,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  despoiled  of  everything  valuable  or  portable, 
were  left  to  sink  into  unprotected  ruin.' 

B.  It  was  not  until  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the  dissolution  that 
the  Abbey  lands  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
so  that  Dean  Hook  was  guilty  of  quite  an  uncalled-for  gibe  when  in 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury '  (vol.  viii,  page  221) 
he  affirms  that  '  Somerset  had  the  bad  taste  and  feeling  to  turn  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury  into  a  worsted  manufactory.' 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  few  words 
from  A.  F.  Pollard's  '  England  under  the  Protector  Somerset ' : 
'  With  all  his  faults  of  method  and  defects  of  character,  Somerset 
had  instincts  of  genuine  statesmanship.  His  achievements  were  of 
no  mean  order.  He  was  born  before  his  time — a  seer  of  visions  and 
a  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  but  his  visions  were  visions  of  the  future  and 
his  dreams  were  dreams  that  came  true.  So  long  as  civil  and  religious 
freedom  remain  ideals  of  English-speaking  peoples,  the  Protector 
Somerset  will  be  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance  as  one  who  brought 
his  country  at  least  one  step  nearer  toleration  and  added  at  least 
one  stone  to  the  temple  of  liberty.' 

C.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years 
after  the  departure  of  the  strangers — that  is,  on  June  27,  1659 — a 
general  meeting  for  Somersetshire  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  set 
up  at  Glastonbury.  Mr.  Edwin  I.  Walker,  of  Portway  House, 
Street,  Somerset,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Friend,  printed  in 
the  issue  dated  April  21,  1922,  writes  as  follows  :  '  The  Abbot's 
Kitchen  at  Glastonbury  was  used  as  a  meeting-house  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society.  A  business  meeting  was  held  there  in  1669. 
In  1678  two  Friends  were  fined  three  guineas  each  and  several  others 
five  shillings  each  "  for  gathering  for  worship  in  the  Abbey  Kitchen 
at  Glaston. "  In  1 683  ' '  ten  Friends  were  sent  to  prison  from  Glassen- 
bury  meeting  by  John  Baylie,  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop's  Court  at 
Wells,  who  set  the  boys  to  break  the  windows  and  forms,  and  the 
forms,  &c,  were  carried  out  and  burnt."  In  1702  a  burial-ground 
was  bought  with  a  cottage,  which  was  turned  into  a  meeting-house. 
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It  is  probable  Friends  stopped  using  the  Abbey  Kitchen  when  the 
cottage  was  made  available.'  It  may  be  added  that  the  main  ruins 
of  the  Abbey,  with  the  grounds,  became  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  1919. 

D.  *  The  Benedictines — that  great  order  to  which  Glastonbury 
belonged — were  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts;  they 
gathered  books  together  and  reproduced  them  in  the  silence  of  their 
cells,  and  they  preserved  in  this  way  not  only  the  volumes  of  Sacred 
Writ  but  many  of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic 
architecture  ;  they  alone  had  the  secrets  of  chemistry  and  medical 
science  ;  they  invented  many  colours  ;  they  were  the  first  architects, 
artists,  glass-stainers,  carvers,  and  mosaic  workers  in  mediaeval 
times.  They  were  the  original  illuminators  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
first  transcribers  of  books  ;  in  fine,  they  were  the  writers,  thinkers 
and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who  wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with 
no  encouragement,  and  worked  for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too, 
waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled  before  their  denunciations  of 
tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  fled  to  their  altars  for  safety. 

'  It  was  a  mighty  system,  and  did  good  work  in  the  world  ;  but 
it  went  the  way  of  all  human  things  and  human  institutions ;  it 
became  intoxicated  with  its  power,  blinded  with  its  own  splendour, 
and  corrupted  with  its  own  wealth ;  its  abbots  grew  avaricious,  its 
monks  voluptuous  ;  they  forgot  their  glorious  traditions,  they  lost 
sight  of  their  heavenly  commission  ;  from  being  the  glory  of  the  world 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  they  sank  into  a  mockery  and  a 
byword — a  mockery  on  the  lips  of  the  profane  and  a  byword  for 
licentiousness  ;  they  had  sold  the  truth  and  become  a  lie,  and  human 
nature  rose  against  them,  as  it  always  will  against  a  lie.  Men  grew 
sick  of  falsity,  and  pined  after  truth  ;  they  pointed  with  indignant 
looks  at  priestly  splendour  and  spoke  with  indignant  voice  of  priestly 
vice. 

*  The  storm  was  long  brewing,  but  it  gathered  and  grew  ;  daily 
and  hourly  the  rumble  of  the  distant  thunder  was  heard,  but  they 
heeded  it  not ;  the  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  but  they 
regarded  them  not — until  at  length,  in  one  mighty  burst,  its  full 
and  terrible  power  fell  upon  them,  consumed  them  as  they  were, 
red  in  their  sins  and  rioting  in  their  wantonness — hurled  the  stately 
edifice  to  the  earth,  scattered  their  treasures  to  the  winds,  and  drove 
them  forth,  the  degenerate  children  of  a  mighty  race.  It  was  not 
the  Reformation  which  destroyed  monasticism ;  it  was  not  the 
covetousness  of  a  powerful  monarch,  nor  the  fury  of  a  lawless 
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insurrection ;  monasticism  fell  from  natural  causes  and  by  the 
operation  of  natural  laws.  It  was  healthy,  active,  vigorous  ;  it 
became  idle,  listless,  extravagant.  It  engendered  its  own  corruption, 
and  out  of  that  corruption  came  death.' — O'Dell  Travers  Hill's 
'  English  Monasticism  '  (1867). 

E.  William  Barlow  was  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
St.  David's,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Chichester.  Brought  up  as  an 
Austin  canon  at  St.  Osyth's  Priory,  Essex,  he  had  become  a  zealous 
Reformer  as  early  as  1535 — so  much  so  that  his  zeal  provoked  fierce 
opposition  from  the  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haverfordwest, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  Prior.  As  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  he 
carried  on  a  constant  warfare  against  relics,  pilgrimages,  saint- 
worship,  and  the  like.  In  1548,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  he  was  transferred  to  Bath  and  Wells.  On  Mary's 
accession  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  resigned  his  see. 
Eventually  he  fled  to  Germany,  where  (according  to  Fuller)  he  became 
minister  to  an  English  congregation  at  Emden.  Returning  to 
England  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester  in  1559,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1568.  Froude  calls 
Barlow  '  a  feeble  enthusiast.' 

Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  Sir  John  Seyntlowe,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyer  were 
all  among  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI  for  the  survey  of  all  colleges,  chantries,  free  chapels, 
guilds  and  fraternities  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Paulet  (or 
Poulet)  was  sheriff  for  the  county  in  1536,  1542,  and  1547.  In  1539 
he  was  made  '  supervisor  of  all  the  manors,  messuages,  and  lands 
lately  belonging  to  Richard  Whiting,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
attainted.'  Seyntlowe  received  from  Edward  VI  the  grant  of 
various  manors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the 
paper,  drew  an  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  in  those  middle  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  formed  the  opening  scene  of  the  story  so  ably  told  in  the 
paper.  He  did  not  quite  know  the  immediate  reason  of  the  choice 
of  Glastonbury  for  the  home  of  these  refugees,  but  it  was  particularly 
fitting,  and  he  liked  to  think  that  it  was  in  view  of  the  association 
of  the  place  with  early  developments  of  Christianity.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lart  asked  what  were  the  approximate  numbers  of  members  of  the 
colony.  Sir  Robert  McCall,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  in  his  view  one  of  the  great  features  of  interest  in  the  paper 
was  the  way  in  which  it  formed  a  connecting  link  between  Huguenot 
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history  and  English  history.  No  place,  he  said,  showed  more 
continuity  of  Christianity  than  Glastonbury.  Mr.  Austen-Leigh 
congratulated  the  author  on  the  additional  interest  that  his  paper 
had  given  to  an  already  famous  place.  Sir  Robert  Dibdin  added 
his  appreciation  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Cowell,  in  his  reply,  pointed 
out  that,  if  the  forty-six  families  making  up  the  colony  were 
calculated  at  an  average  of  five  per  family,  the  total  number  of 
refugees  would  work  out  at  230. 
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^onetf  tie  E'Ufetofre  tru  protestantism*  jfranjafe* 

As  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Council,  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London  was  represented  at  the  Celebra- 
tions of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  its  sister 
society  in  Paris  in  July  of  last  year.  This  interesting  func- 
tion took  place  too  late  to  be  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Proceedings,  but  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Society. 

The  Celebrations  opened  on  July  8  with  a  reception  at 
the  commodious  library  of  the  Society,  at  54  Hue  des  Saints 
Peres,  which  is  a  building  that  all  Fellows  of  our  Society 
who  find  themselves  in  Paris  should  become  familiar  with, 
containing,  as  it  does,  an  interesting  museum  and  library 
relating  to  French  Protestant  history,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  J.  Pannier  who  is  always  pleased  to  welcome  visitors  from 
our  Society.  A  large  number  of  delegates  representing  allied 
bodies  in  France  and  many  other  countries  were  received  by 
the  President,  Professor  J.  Vienot,  and  a  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  most  eloquent  address  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Herriot.  M.  Courteault  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  de  France,  and  the  Kefugee  Churches 
were  represented  by  the  speech  of  M.  le  Pasteur  Cler,  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  de  l'Histoire  des  Eglises  Wallonnes.  M. 
Adigard  des  Gautries  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  French  Keformed 
Church  in  Copenhagen,  M.  A.  Szeles  represented  the  Keformed 
Churches  of  Hungary,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  added  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Historical  Association  and  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  of  England.  M.  de  Witt-Guizot  spoke  in 
the  name  of  other  French  Historical  Societies.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  made  all  the  more  attractive  by  the  performance 
of  vocal  music  by  an  excellent  choir  and  the  display  of  lantern 
slides  relating  to  French  Protestant  history. 
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On  the  following  day  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  Temple  de  l'Oratoire  du  Louvre.  A  discourse 
by  the  President  paid  homage  to  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
the  history  of  its  development  was  handled  in  masterly 
fashion  by  M.  le  Pasteur  N.  Weiss,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
who  was  for  so  many  years  the  Secretary  and  moving 
spirit  of  the  Society,  and  its  activities  to-day  formed  the 
subject  of  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  Pannier,  the  present  Secretary 
and  Librarian.  M.  le  Pasteur  E.  Morel,  President  of  the 
Protestant  Federation  of  France,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  and  the  lion. 
Secretary  of  our  Society  had  the  honour  of  following,  after 
which  Dr.  F.  J.  Krop  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  French  Eeformed 
Church  of  Eotterdam. 

The  speech  in  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  conveyed  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  is  given 
below  : 

Je  ne  saurais  vous  temoigner  trop  nettement  quel  plaisir  je 
ressens  en  ce  moment.  Vous  m'avez  fait  Fhonneur  de  me  procurer 
1' occasion  d'assister  a  la  commemoration  du  75e  anniversaire  de 
la  Societe  de  rhistoire  du  protestantisme  fran§ais.  Je  me  trouve 
aupres  de  vous  avec  la  charge  de  representer  les  Societes  huguenotes 
de  langue  anglaise  existant  en  diverses  parties  du  monde  anglo- 
saxon. 

Toutes  ces  Societes  ont  leur  point  de  depart  et  leur  raison  d'  etre 
dans  cette  histoire  du  protestantisme  que  vous  vous  etes  donne 
la  tache  de  cultiver,  et  c'est  autour  de  vous  qu'elles  se  groupent 
aujourd'hui.  Quel  plaisir,  quel  honneur  pour  ma  modeste  personne 
que  d'etre  1'intermediaire  par  la  voix  duquel  ces  Societes  rendent 
leurs  devoirs  ici  a  celle  dont  les  travaux  historiques  conservent  a 
toutes  les  autres  le  patrimoine  commun. 

Si  toutes  nos  Societes  se  rejoignent  par  1' histoire  du  Protestant- 
isme, il  en  est  une  qui  geographiquement,  et  historiquement  peut- 
etre  aussi,  est  plus  proches  de  vous  que  quelques-unes  de  ses  soeurs. 
Je  veux  designer  ainsi  la  Societe  des  Huguenots  de  Londres, 
qui  m'a  delegue  tout  particulierement  aupres  de  vous.  Son  nom 
exprime  en  anglais  :  '  The  Huguenot  Society  of  London,''  la  localise 
peut-etre  moins  rigoureusement  et  la  generalise  davantage  que  le 
francais,  restrictif  dans  son  acception  des  termes,  ne  Findiquerait 
a  premiere  vue.    Nous  visons  au  rappel  des  souvenirs  huguenots 
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dans  tout  le  passe  et  dans  toute  l'etendue  de  1' empire  britannique 
depuis  les  debuts  de  la  Reformation  francaise,  II  y  a  longtemps 
que  notre  Societe  britannique  entretient  les  relations  les  plus 
cordiales  avec  la  votre.  Et  il  y  a  longtemps  aussi  que  des  relations 
personnelles  se  sont  ainsi  nouees  entre  collegues  des  deux  cotes  de 
la  Manche,  et  ont  donne  naissance  a,  des  amities  solides. 

Notre  president,  Sir  William  Collins,  m'a  prie  de  vous  faire 
part  du  grand  regret  qu'il  eprouve  de  ce  que  des  occupations  trop 
pressantes,  a  son  gre,  l'empechent  de  se  trouver  ici  aujourd'hui. 
Nous  deplorons  aussi  1' absence  de  notre  premier  vice-president 
M.  William  Minet,  oblige  de  s'excuser  par  motif  de  sante.  II  en 
a  le  plus  grand  regret.  C'est  par  son  activite  personnelle  que  la 
collaboration  de  votre  Societe  et  de  la  notre  est  principalement 
maintenue.  Le  Conseil  de  la  societe  de  Londres,  je  le  crains,  a 
fait  choix  en  ma  modeste  personne  d'un  interprete  bien  insuffisant. 
Mais,  si  je  ne  puis  vous  adresser  la  parole  avec  autant  d'autorite 
qu'ils  le  feraient,  j'espere  que  je  pourrai  vous  faire  sentir  avec 
quelle  ferveur  nous  complimentons  votre  Societe  en  nous  joignant 
a  la  celebration  d'un  anniversaire  que  nous  felicitons  de  tout  coeur 
de  cette  carriere  qui  embrasse  aujourd'hui  trois  quarts  de  siecle. 

Notre  Societe,  fondee  en  1885,  compte  au  role  de  ses  membres 
les  representants  actuels  de  plusieurs  centaines  de  families  pro- 
testantes,  de  families  qui,  au  temps  de  la  revocation  de  l'edit  de 
Nantes,  comme  avant  et  depuis  cet  evenement  funeste,  chercherent 
au  dela  de  la  Manche,  et  y  trouverent,  les  droits  de  la  pensee,  la 
liberte  religieuse  et  1' octroi  du  culte  qui  leur  etait  interdit  dans 
leur  chere  France,  terre  de  leur  naissance  et  objet  d'une  predilection 
dont  l'histoire  ne  devait  pas  leur  tenir  compte. 

C'est  a  ce  titre  que  je  me  presente  a  vous  aujourd'hui,  membre 
de  la  communaute  des  protestants  d' autrefois,  descendant  direct 
d'une  de  ces  anciennes  families,  rejeton  de  plusieurs  d' entre  elles. 
Aussi  est-ce  avec  une  grande  joie  que  je  me  detache  des  mauvais 
souvenirs  de  ce  passe,  que  je  detourne  mes  regards  de  ces  blessures 
dont  la  France  s'est  heureusement  guerie  elle-meme.  Je  salue  en 
la  France  actuelle  une  terre  acquise  au  liberalisme,  une  nation  que 
les  liens  de  1' ami  tie  et  la  camaraderie  des  armes  unissent  a  notre 
patrie  britannique,  un  peuple  qui  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  son 
developpement  politique  a  appele  a  sa  magistrature  supreme  un 
homme  d'Etat  protestant  dans  la  personne  du  president  de  la 
Republique  que  nous  avons  accueilli,  il  y  a  quelques  semaines,  a 
Londres,  avec  bonheur,  et  unanimement  acclame. 

La  Grande-Bretagne  doit  une  grande  part  de  sa  prosperity  aux 
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emigres  huguenots  venus  de  France.  Sans  exception,  c'etaient  des 
gens  probes  et  paisibles,  durs  au  travail,  quel  fut  leur  rang  dans 
l'ordre  social.  L'Angleterre,  on  le  sait  assez,  leur  est  redevable 
de  son  industrie  de  la  soie  et  autres  industries  textiles,  comme 
l'lrlande  leur  doit  ses  fabriques  de  toile  de  si  grande  renommee. 
Nombreux  sont  les  arts  et  metiers  ou  les  artisans  protestants  ont 
laisse  l'empreinte  de  leur  talent.  Les  temples  du  culte  reforme 
s'eleverent  de  tous  cotes  dans  les  provinces  comme  a  Londres.  II 
en  subsiste  plusieurs  ou  le  service  divin  se  fait  encore  dans  la  langue 
des  ancetres.  Mon  propre  arriere-grand-pere,  appele  de  Geneve 
comme  tant  d' autres  pasteurs  de  Refuge,  exerca  le  pastorat  dans 
une  de  ces  eglises. 

La  Societe  des  Huguenots  de  Londres  s'occupe  tout  particu- 
lierement  de  trier,  de  publier  et  de  faire  revivre  les  documents  de 
ce  passe,  deposes  dans  les  archives  des  eglises,  dans  les  edifices 
civils,  ou  conserves  dans  les  families  de  la  bourgoisie  huguenote. 

Le  temps  me  fait  malheureusement  defaut  pour  vous  entretenir 
d' autres  Societes  huguenotes  de  langue  anglaise  aussi  longuement 
que  je  le  devrais.  Parmi  les  Societes  alliees  que  nous  comptons 
au  dela  des  mers,  les  plus  notables  sont  la  Societe  Huguenote 
d'Amerique,  celles  de  la  Caroline  du  Sud  et  de  Pennsylvanie,  et 
celle  des  fondateurs  de  la  ville  de  Manakin.  Ces  Societes  ont 
toutes  le  meme  objet  que  celle  de  Londres,  et  toutes  se  tiennent 
entre  elles  comme  sceurs.  Les  Societes  nominees  ci-dessus  et  les 
autres  Societes  americaines  de  meme  but  sont  en  voie  de  se  con- 
federer  en  une  Ligue  nationale  des  Societes  Huguenotes  d'Amerique, 
ce  qui  facilitera  grandement  les  recherches  historiques  protestantes 
et  l'echange  de  la  documentation.  Beaucoup  d'entre  vous  se 
rappellent  sans  doute  combien  de  membres  des  Societes  americaines 
sont  venus  visiter  en  commun  les  '  places  fortes  '  de  protestantisme 
en  Europe  au  printemps  de  1924.  On  peut  s'attendre  a  un 
developpement  considerable  de  ce  mouvement  federatif. 

Nous  avons  la  certitude  qu'alors  la  Societe  mere,  celle  de 
l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  francais,  verra  se  presser  autour  d'elle, 
en  rangs  serres,  la  belle  famille  dont  elle  peut  justement  s'enorgueillir, 
et  dont  elle  a  affermi  les  premiers  pas. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  July  10)  the  scene  was 
shifted  to  Noyon  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Calvin  Museum  which  is  being  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  francais  on  the  site  of 
the  house  (No.  9  Place  du  Theatre)  where  John  Calvin  was 
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born  on  the  same  day  in  1509.  A  large  company  was  present 
and  the  proceedings  passed  off  in  brilliant  weather.  The 
President,  Professor  J.  Vienot,  gave  the  opening  address  on 
Calvin  as  a  patriot  of  France  and  Picardy,  and  was  followed 
by  M.  Bene  Puaux,  member  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Pannier, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Calvinist  Society  of  France,  read  a  message 
from  the  Honorary  President  of  this  Society,  Professor  Emile 
Doumergue,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Montauban, 
and  after  the  depositing  of  certain  documents  and  coins  the 
stone  was  formally  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Noyon.  Dr.  Pannier, 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  Museum  when  complete,  then 
pronounced  the  following  words  :  '  Si  l'Eternel  ne  batit  la 
maison,  ceux  qui  la  batissent  travaillent  en  vain.  Que  ceci 
soit  fait  au  nom  du  Pere,  du  Fils  et  du  Saint  Esprit !  Ainsi 
soit-il !  ' 

After  a  Te  Deum  and  suitable  prayers  a  pleasing  incident 
followed.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  Journal  officiel  had 
published  that  morning  the  list  of  decorations  in  which  figured 
the  name  of  M.  N.  Weiss.  The  President  was  therefore  able 
to  hand  to  the  veteran  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  red  ribbon  was  pinned 
upon  the  breast  of  the  new  Chevalier  by  Madame  Weiss. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Cochran  (Pastor  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris) 
then  gave  an  address,  and  Professor  Choisy  of  Geneva  also 
spoke.  Others  entrusted  with  messages  from  various 
Protestant  and  other  bodies  included  M.  le  Pasteur  C.  Merle 
d'Aubigne  (President  of  the  Universal  Protestant  Alliance), 
Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  Dr.  S.  W.  Carruthers  (representing 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society),  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell,  M.  le 
Pasteur  P.  Bochedieu  (Societe  du  Protestantisme  Beige), 
Professor  Gonthiez  (Federation  Protestante  du  Nord),  M.  Paul 
Fuzier  (Amitie  francaise  a  FEtranger),  and  M.  le  Pasteur 
Denkinger  (Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva). 
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Cfie  ttfirarp  of  tfie  tfrmfb  protectant  hospital 

By  WILLIAM  MINET,  F.S.A. 

The  French  Protestant  Hospital  owes  much  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Browning,  once  Secretary,  later  Deputy  Governor,  and  among 
his  varied  cares  for  the  institution  the  library  held  a  pre- 
eminent place.  Founded  as  the  Hospital  originally  was  for 
philanthropic  purposes  only,  Mr.  Browning  was  almost  the 
first  to  recognise  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  add  to  philanthropy 
all  that  should  help  to  keep  alive  Huguenot  history.  The 
scheme  has  prospered,  and  that  not  a  little  from  his  own 
benevolence,  for  he  added  to  what  he  gave  to  it  during  his 
lifetime  a  legacy  on  his  death.  Bound  the  centre  thus  estab- 
lished there  have  gathered  from  sources  too  numerous  to  name 
valuable  accretions,  until  to-day  it  stands  a  library,  small  as  it 
must  be  from  its  limitation  both  of  subject  and  means,  but  yet 
a  library  sui  generis,  and  as  such  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
Huguenot  history. 

Now  a  library  without  a  catalogue  is  like  a  light  hidden 
under  a  bushel,  and  the  last  catalogue  of  this  collection  was  one 
of  1901  due  to  the  late  K.  S.  Faber.  Seeing  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  this  catalogue  might  have  remained  the  only  one 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Carnegie 
Trustees,  who,  as  is  known,  control  funds  specially  applicable 
to  the  encouragement  of  libraries.  Enabled  by  a  grant  from 
this  fund,  the  Directors  have  undertaken  the  revision  of  the 
library,  and  if  the  word  revision  is  used,  it  is  because  far  more 
than  mere  cataloguing  has  been  done,  as  indeed  far  more  needed 
doing.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Turner,  to  whom  the 
Directors  have  to  offer  their  best  thanks  for  her  skill,  as  also 
for  her  zeal. 

As  some  guide  to  those  who  may  wish  to  use  the  collection, 
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it  is  proposed  to  set  out  here,  first,  what  has  been  done,  and 
next,  and  very  generally,  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

The  catalogue  is  on  cards,  made  in  dictionary  form,  each 
work  having  its  entry  under  author  (when  known),  as  also 
under  its  subject  or  subjects,  e.g.  all  the  papers  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  are  catalogued  as 
though  they  were  separate  volumes.  This  is  invaluable,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  general  index  to  the  Proceedings.  By  labelling 
the  shelves,  and  by  notes  kept  with  the  catalogue,  together  with 
a  simple  plan  of  the  library,  the  finding  of  any  book  is  made 
an  easy  matter.  So  far  as  size  and  shelf  make  it  possible, 
works  on  allied  subjects  will  be  found  grouped  together. 
Duplicate  copies  of  works  have  been  removed  from  the  general 
shelves  and,  if  of  no  particular  value,  disposed  of.  All  damaged 
books  have  been  repaired  and  a  considerable  amount  of  binding 
carried  out :  this  was  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  pro- 
ceedings and  transactions  of  other  kindred  societies,  a  task 
which  was  much  in  arrear.  Pamphlets  also,  of  which  the 
number  is  large,  have  been  gathered  into  volumes  and  are,  of 
course,  separately  catalogued. 

The  collection  now  numbers  over  2000  works,  to  which  may 
be  added  some  60  manuscripts  ;  among  the  latter  are  especially 
to  be  noted  the  original  records  of  many  of  the  early  Huguenot 
churches,  both  minutes  of  meetings  of  their  Consistoires  and 
books  of  account.  The  history  of  the  Savoy  church,  which 
lingered  on  until  1924,  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  early  letters 
purchased  under  the  Browning  Trust,  and  a  large  collection  of 
seventeenth- century  marriage  contracts  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr.  K.  Hovenden.  A  very  valuable  list  of  Huguenot  officers 
in  the  English  service  in  1692  was  dealt  with  by  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Wagner  in  Proceedings  (vol.  ix),  and  to  Major-General  E. 
Eenouard  James  we  owe  two  volumes  of  Huguenot  letters  and 
diaries  covering  the  period  1617-1682. 

Among  the  books  theology  is,  as  one  would  expect,  largely 
represented.  To-day  is  not  without  its  controversies,  but  the 
field  has  shifted  since  the  seventeenth  century.  To  the  polemists 
of  those  times  their  differences  were  very  real,  and  one  is  led  to 
wonder  whether  the  disputes  which  divide  us  to-day  will  not 
appear  two  centuries  hence  as  arid  and  uninteresting  as  the 
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theological  quarrels  of  our  ancestors  seem  to  us.  But  however 
much  opinions  may  differ  from  age  to  age,  the  Bible  remains, 
and  of  this  we  have  twenty-five  of  different  editions  and  dates, 
some  so  early  as  to  be  the  actual  books  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers made  their  appeal  and  on  which  their  faith  was  founded. 
Of  these  one  is  especially  notable,  the  first  French  Protestant 
version  by  Olivetanus,  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1535.  Of 
this  there  are  two  copies,  one  coming  from  the  Browning  Trust, 
one  the  gift  of  Professor  F.  F.  Boget.  There  are  also  two  later 
editions  of  this  early  Bible,  of  1564  and  1565,  of  which  the  one  of 
1564  belonged  to  Leonore  d'Etampes  de  Valencai,  Bishop  of 
Chartres  1620,  and  bears  his  arms.  Osterwald,  Martin,  de 
Saci,  and  other  French  translations  are  of  course  here,  and 
some  of  the  early  versions  have  curious  illustrations. 

Of  Bibles  remarkable  for  their  former  owners  rather  than  for 
bibliographic  reason  are  those  which  once  were  the  property  of 
the  Savoy  and  Threadneedle  Street  churches. 

Close  after  Bibles  come  Psalters,  of  which  the  library  num- 
bers fourteen,  all  of  course  Protestant  versions,  and  with  the 
appropriate  musical  notation.  Of  various  Liturgies  there  are 
thirty-nine,  covering  probably  all  the  variations  to  be  found  in 
the  early  churches,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  Vaudois,  etc.,  as  well 
as  our  own  conformist  congregations. 

Pamphlets  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  They  are  of  many 
dates  and  deal  with  many  aspects  of  the  Beformation.  Family 
histories  and  genealogies  are  represented  not  only  in  the 
registers  which  it  has  been  the  special  province  of  our  Society 
to  publish,  but  also  by  others,  gifts  from  the  late  Mr.  F.  A. 
Crisp,  and  printed  in  his  private  press,  as  well  as  by  histories 
of  many  important  Huguenot  families.  To  these  last  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  add  to  their  usefulness  by  gathering  under 
the  names  references  to  them  which  occur  in  other  and  more 
general  works. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  bring  to  Huguenots,  as  to  others 
interested  in  any  of  the  varied  aspects  of  the  great  movement 
of  the  Keformation,  what  has  been  done  to  render  this  special 
storehouse  of  its  history  available  for  use  and  research.  To 
spread  beyond  the  Huguenot  world  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  special  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
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its  resources  available  for  all  students,  the  Directors  of  the 
Hospital  have  agreed  to  connect  it  with  the  Central  Library 
for  Students,  established  under  the  guidance  of  the  Carnegie 
Fund,  the  conditions  of  which  allow  the  borrowing  of  books  by 
any  serious  student. 

That  no  one  would  have  approved  more  thoroughly  of  what 
has  now  been  done  than  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning  we  may  rest 
assured.  Founder  of  the  library,  as  we  may  well  call  him,  his 
object  was  not  merely  the  collection  of  books,  but  that  they 
should  be  known  and  used.  He  knew  well  that  though  man 
passes,  the  history  of  man  lives  on  in  books,  and  it  was  this 
knowledge  that  taught  him  that  books  should  be  '  treasured  up 
to  a  life  beyond  life.' 
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Valerand  Poullain. 

This  careful  and  very  detailed  work,  issued  by  the  Deutsche 
Hugenotten  Verein,  fully  justifies  its  sub-title  1 :  it  is  a  graphic 
and  readable  picture  of  the  times.  Poullain  was  the  founder 
of  the  Glastonbury  Huguenot  Church  in  1552,  and  of  the 
Frankfort  Eeformed  Church  in  1554,  and  was  also  an  important 
man  in  Strasbourg  and  elsewhere.  He  was  thus  an  interesting 
example  of  the  truly  international  character  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  •  and  it  is  perhaps  partly  for  that  very  reason  that  he 
has  had  a  somewhat  scant  share  of  historical  attention. 

Bauer  urges  that  Poullain  was  a  pioneer  of  Independency, 
basing  this  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not  accept  the  sym- 
bolical documents  of  other  congregations,  but  asked  members 
to  assent  to  that  of  his  own  particular  church-fellowship.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  no  expression  of  any  fundamental 
principle,  but  merely  the  natural  outcome  of  the  fact  that  his 
successive  congregations  were  in  various  countries,  and  could 
have  no  definite  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  central 
authority.  Independency  is  historically  of  English  origin,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  connection  whatever  between  Poullain — 
the  independent  by  circumstances — and  the  Brownists  of  a 
generation  later — independents  by  principle.  The  history  of 
the  Huguenot  congregation  at  Glastonbury  and  of  its  trans- 
ference to  Frankfort  occupies  some  35  pages  ;  if  it  does  not 
contain  much  absolutely  new  matter,  it  works  over  the  available 
sources  very  thoroughly  into,  a  continuous  and  readable  account, 
which  is  well  documented.  Bauer  emphasises  the  point  that 
the  Glastonbury  church  was  not  in  any  way  subordinate  to  the 

1  Valerand  Poullain :  ein  Kirchengeschichtliches  Zeitbild  aus  der  Mitte  des 
sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts.    By  D.  Karl  Bauer.    Elberfeld,  1927. 
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one  in  London.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  thought- 
fully compiled  and  very  complete  index. 

S.  W.  C. 


Bicentenary  of  the  French  Eeformed  Louisenstadt 
Church  at  Berlin. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  48-page  brochure  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Mengin  which  commemorates  the  bicentenary  of  one  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches  in  Berlin — that  in  the  Kommand- 
entenstrasse   at   Louisenstadt.    Although   the   building  in 
question  dates  from  1728,  the  real  origin  of  the  church  goes 
back  to  1699,  when  '  Frederic  troisieme  par  la  grace  de  Dieu, 
margrave  de  Brandeburg,'  accommodated  within  the  capital 
town  some  thousands  of  French  Huguenots,  as  refugees  from 
tyranny,  that  they  might  return,  under  the  protection  of  law, 
to  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  Calvinistic  form  of  worship,  in 
their  own  native  speech,  with  pastors,  hostels,  a  chapel  and 
schools  of  their  own,  among  the  German  subjects  of  the  mar- 
grave who  was  to  be  the  first  King  of  Prussia.    The  stream  of 
emigrants  from  France  toward  German  territories  was  at  its 
highest  in  1685.    But  some  13,000  had  since  collected  in 
German-speaking  Switzerland  and  remained  there  in  the  hope 
that  the  French  monarchy  and  Popery  would  in  the  end  allow 
of  their  return  to  their  homes.    This  hope  failed  them,  and  they 
felt  attracted  to  the  Prussian  home  of  their  fellow-believers, 
but  one  whence  there  could  be,  when  once  there,  no  prospect 
of  a  way  back.    Such  publications  as  this  little  book  have 
a  general  bearing  upon  the  processes  of  nationalisation  that 
are  successful,  as  against  those  that  are  not.    From  it  we  may 
safely  calculate  that  it  takes  one  hundred  years  of  free  speech 
and  free  religion  to  turn  a  community  of  Frenchmen  and  their 
descendants  into  sound  Prussians  or  Englishmen,  including 
free  personal  passage  from  one's  own  language  into  that  of 
one's  hosts.    From  that  point  of  view,  the  study  of  French 
Protestants  out  of  France  by  statesmen  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  practised  in  the  new  Europe.    The  monograph  also 
shows  how,  in  church-going,  the  majority  has  passed  from  men 
to  women,  as  by  some  kind  of  unavoidable  twist  in  the  relation 
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of  men  to  the  pulpit.  The  booklet  gives  specimens  of  the 
architectural  design  of  the  typical  Huguenot  '  temples  '  which 
were  substituted  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  inherited  style.  This 
'  Huguenot  '  style,  bereft  of  all  effect  but  bare  spiritual,  agrees 
strangely,  but  for  size,  with  the  American  of  a  later  day.  The 
portraits  of  the  pastors  will  repay  study  in  respect  of  ecclesi- 
astical physiognomy,  and  the  list  of  elders  at  the  end  of  the 
book  shows,  throughout  two  full  centuries,  a  remarkable 
sequence  of  pure  French  names. 

F.  F.  E. 
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^ott£  from  jfrance* 

By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

It  is  not  only  correctness  of  chronological  order  that  makes 
it  fitting  to  refer  first  to  the  recent  publication  of  Armand 
Garnier's  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  et  le  Parti  protestant.  In  respect 
of  the  honour  paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
this  book  is  worthily  in  the  front  rank,  and  its  three  large 
volumes  will  go  far  to  remove  any  reproach  that  has  been  made 
that  the  study,  in  the  French  language,  of  matters  connected 
with  the  Eeformation  does  not  now  occupy  the  predominating 
place  it  once  held. 

The  campaign  of  M.  Devoluy  in  favour  of  the  old  Huguenot 
Psalter,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred  in  these 
notes,  has  borne  fruit  in  the  successful  '  Fete  du  Psaume  ' 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  on  December  18,  1927,  when 
all  were  able  to  appreciate  the  verve,  originality  and  grandeur 
of  these  noble  melodies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  the  numerous  commemorative  ceremonies  at  which 
it  was  possible  to  pay  tribute  to-day  to  the  great  Protestant 
figures  of  the  past  was  that  which  drew  together  the  members 
of  the  reformed  church  of  Hericourt  near  Montbeliard.  The 
occasion  was  the  quadricentenary  of  the  church  founded  in 
1527  in  honour  of  St.  Christopher  and  consecrated  to  the 
Eeformed  Eeligion  in  1565,  when  the  population  embraced 
Protestantism.  The  special  political  features  of  the  district 
at  that  period  explain  why  this  church  was  neither  destroyed 
nor  reverted  to  Catholicism,  and  that  one  can  still  admire  in 
this  beautiful  edifice  one  of  the  oldest  French  temples  of 
Protestantism. 
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On  August  14,  1927,  was  inaugurated  a  monument  to  the 
celebrated  Camisard  chief,  Eolland,  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  of  the  '  Enfants  de  Dieu  '  with  Jean  Cavalier.  A  little 
later,  on  August  21,  a  plaque  was  inaugurated  in  honour  of  his 
lieutenant  Castanet,  as  well  as  another  to  Pelet  de  Saigas,  who 
went  to  the  galleys  for  his  faith.  The  folk  of  the  Cevennes 
look  with  pride  upon  the  increasing  number  of  these  modest 
memorials.  The  meetings  at  the  Musee  du  Desert  continue 
to  attract  considerable  numbers,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
chestnut  grove  enables  them  to  be  held  in  the  open  air  under 
conditions  more  nearly  approximating  to  those  of  the  days  of 
the  '  Cultes  du  Desert.' 

The  centenary  celebrations  of  churches  at  Saint-Jean-du- 
Gard  (August  21  and  24),  of  Vinsobres  (Drome),  Sainte  Euphemie 
(Drome,  August  28),  Dour  (Belgium,  September  25),  and 
Vanteuil-les-Meaux  (November'13)  have  called  attention  anew 
to  the  period  of  religious  renaissance  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that  was 
founded  by  John  Best  the  Society  for  '  les  Bienfaisants  asiles 
de  la  Force  (Dordogne).'  Even  if  the  attainment  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  not  been  feted  by  this  institution, 
its  merits  have  been  recognised  afresh  by  a  grant  from  the 
Academie  Francaise,  which  is  not  the  first  that  it  has  received. 

Other  celebrations  include  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Societe  des  Ecoles  du  Dimanche  de  France, 
in  March  1852,  and  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Church  in  Paris.  The  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  has 
also  celebrated  its  first  fifty  years  of  assiduous  and  fruitful 
work.  The  participation  of  M.  Brunot,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters,  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  inaugurated  this 
jubilee  recalled  that  up  to  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  formed  part  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  having  originated  in  Strasbourg. 

The  celebrations  in  connection  with  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais  in  Paris 
and  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Calvin  Museum 
at  Noyon  last  July  are  dealt  with  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

VOL.  XlII. — NO.  5.  o  M 
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jWtsttellanea, 


I, — FRENCH  CHUKCH  AT  MALDON,  ESSEX. 

The  following  is  found  in  the  Eawlinson  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  entitled  : 

(MSS.  684)  Estat  des  Ministres  et  autres  estably  a  Maldon,  et 
depuis  la  separation  de  ceux  qui  sont  party  pour  Colchester  estat 
des  Ministres  Francois  estably  depuis  le  25°  de  Mars,  et  autres  qui 
sont  venus  depuis.    Le  25°  Sept.  1686. 

femme 

Ministre  M.  Benech  et  sa  femme 
Lacan  et  sa  femme 


do. 
do. 


Coyer 

Mottes 
Marchand 
Jouneau 

7.7bre  Mothe  .... 
5  Mars.    Abeline,  marchandaise  . 

le  sieur  Charanton,  etudiant 
Gabriel  Bauchet,  aveugle 
le  Cappitaine  Maichin 
7 .  7bre     Madlle  de  la  Grave,  fille  . 

„  Bouchet,  fille 
Oct.  Monsieur  Desgoulin  Primaudaye 
La  veuve  de  Mr.  Jouneau 
25  Mars.  Jean  Ambert  Cordonnier,  garson 
Bebecca  Lusse,  servante  . 
Charlotte  Plaissy  „ 
Marie  Beauval 


Tottal  52  personnes  (sic). 


fils 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


(sic)  16 


files 
2 
2 
1 
3 


11 


(Communicated  by  C.  E.  Lart.) 
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II. — LOUIS  CKOMMELIN. 

Eeferencb  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Proceedings  to 
the  Bicentenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Crommelin,  the  Huguenot 
Founder  of  the  Irish  linen  industry,  which  was  celebrated  last 
summer  at  his  tomb  at  Lisburn  Cathedral.    A  special  address 
was  given  by  Kev.  Canon  J.  S.  Taylor  and  wreaths  were 
deposited  by  representatives  of  the  town  and  of  the  Linen 
Trade  as  well  as  one  by  Louis  Crommelin's  distinguished 
descendant  Miss  May  de  la  Cherois  Crommelin  whom  we  were 
glad  to  welcome  recently  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society. 
This  wreath  was  inscribed  '  To  Louis  Crommelin,  a  Huguenot 
of  France  and  friend  of  Ireland.'    Miss  Crommelin  has  also 
presented  to  the  City  of  Belfast  an  original  oil  portrait  of  her 
ancestor  which  was  unveiled  in  her  presence  at  the  City  Hall 
last  September  and  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  William  Turner.    Miss  Crommelin,  in  the  course  of  her 
speech  in  making  the  presentation,  said  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Louis  Crommelin's  fame  was  dimmed  by  a  cloud  of 
forgetfulness.    But  that  time  was  past,  and  they  were  all  met 
together  friends  and  admirers  of  his  name  and  fame.  Miss 
Crommelin  was  on  the  same  occasion  the  recipient  of  a  gift 
of  linen  from  the  Irish  Linen  Merchants  Association.  The 
picture,  which  has  been  a  treasured  possession  of  the  Crommelin 
family  for  many  years,  bears  on  the  back  the  following  in- 
scription :  '  This  is  a  picture  of  the  first  member  of  the 
Crommelin  family  who  came  over  from  Holland  about  1690. 
He  began  the  linen  trade.    The  original  of  this  portrait,  Louis 
Crommelin,  died  17th  July,  1727,  aet.  75,  near  Lisburn.  His 
widow,  Marie  Ann  Crommelin,  sister  of  General  Crommelin, 
late  commander  of  Gentury  in  Holland,  died  at  Lisburn, 
15th  August,  1755,  aet.  97.' 

III.— A  HUGUENOT  FAMILY  IN  GEBMANY. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society,  who  is  investigating  the 
history  of  the  families  of  Charpentier  and  Bonnafous,  has  kindly 
sent  us  some  extracts  which  have  been  made  for  her  from  the 
old  Begisters  of  the  former  French  Beformed  Church  at  Emden, 
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Germany,  which  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  families  in 
question,  after  they  had  fled  from  France.  These  Kegisters 
are  not  quite  complete,  and  there  are  a  few  gaps  in  the  series. 
The  marriage  Eegister  only  begins  in  1768.  The  connection 
of  the  family  of  Charpentier  with  England  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  the  coming  to  this  country  of  the  Gideon 
Ernest  Charpentier  (born  1733)  who  was  married  to  Ann  Wright 
in  1758  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  As  is  often  the  case  in 
Eegisters  of  this  period,  some  divergences  in  spelling  of  the 
names  are  noticeable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  name 
Bonnafous.  The  French  language  remains  in  use  after  1830, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  final  entry  quoted  is  in  German. 

1696  18  d'Aoust  baptisee  Judith  Emelie,  fille  de  Gedeon  Bonnafos 
et  de  Judith  Tilleau. 

1730  le  26  Maars  ne  Pierre  Charpentier,  fils  de  Pierre  Charpentier 
et  de  Judith  Bonnafous. 

1733  le  18  Mars  ne  Gedeon  Ernest  Charpentier,  fils  de  Pierre  Char- 
pentier et  de  J.  Emilie  nee  Bonnafoi  et  a  ete  baptise  le 
22  Mars,  presente  au  St.  bapteme  par  Ernest  de  la  Porte  et 
Genevieve  Bonnafos. 

1766  le  13  Fevr  ne  Jean  Charpentier,  fils  de  Pierre  Charpentier  et 
de  Christine  Sophie  Pieters. 

1770  le  12  Aout  nee  Anne,  fille  de  Pierre  Charpentier  Courtier  et 
de  Christine  Sophie  Pieters  maries  habitant  dans  cette 
ville  d'Embden,  presentes  au  St.  Sacrament  du  Bapteme 
par  Anne  Charpentier  nee  Whigte  (?  Wright),  sa  tante 
demeurant  a  Londres  et  baptisee  le  16  du  dit  mois  et  an. 

1772  le  17  Avril  nee  Sophie  Wilhelmine,  fille  legitime  de  Pierre 

Charp.  et  de  Christine  Sophie  Pieters  mar. 

1773  le  30  Novembre  nee  Christine  Sophie  fille  legitime  de  Pierre 

Charp.  et  de  Christine  Sophie  Pieters. 
1795    Catherine  Henriette,  fille  legitime  Pere  J.  D.  Charpentier 

Mere  Tryntje  nee  Coopmanns. 
1797    Pierre  fils  legitime  Pere  J.  D.  Charpentier  Mere  Tryntje  nee 

Coopmanns. 

1802  Reinder  fils  legitime  Pere  J.  D.  Charpentier  Mere  Tryntje 
Coopmans  ne  le  2  et  bapt  le  5  Dec.  Decede  au  Cap  de 
bonne  esperance  age  de  37  ans  ou  il  s'etait  etabli. 

1806  Frederic  fils  legitime  Pere  Jean  D.  Charpentier  Mere  Tryntje 
nee  Coopmans  ne  le  20  Fev. 
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1819  le  14  Aout  mourut  Jean  Charpentier  a  l'age  de  54  ans  des 
Suites  d'infirmite  tou jours  croisante  laissaut  4  enfants. 

1835  le  7  Oct.  decedait  Susanne  Elizabeth  Charpentier  fille  de 

Pierre  Charpentier  a  l'age  de  74  ans.  Elle  ne.delaisse  que 
deux  soeurs. 

1836  le  8  Juillet  deceda  Judic  Emelie  de  Boer  nee  Charpentier 

68a.  10m. 

1868  1.  Jan.  starb  Charpentier,  Peter,  Schreiber  unverheiratet 
zu  Emden  72  Jahre.  Sohn  des  J.  D.  Charpentier  Schiffs- 
makler  und  dieser  Ehefrau  Trientje  geborene  Coopmanns. 

IV. — A  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  FOE  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

At  a  gathering  of  Huguenots  at  a  dinner  in  Cape  Town  in  April, 
with  Dr.  W.  J.  B.  Pienaar  in  the  Chair,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Africa,  the  objects  of  which  would 
be  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  by  making  historical 
and  genealogical  investigations  into  the  arrival  of  the  early 
Huguenot  settlers  in  South  Africa,  to  hold  meetings  and  to 
publish  the  results  of  the  researches.  The  following  pro- 
visional executive  Committee  was  elected  :  Dr.  Pienaar  (Chair- 
man), Dr.  Blommaerts,  Dr.  Franke,  Mr.  Graham  Botha,  and 
Dr.  J.  Marais.  In  a  speech  at  the  dinner  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  emphasised  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  profound  and  beneficial  influence  of  the  early  Huguenot 
settlers  at  the  Cape.  The  Huguenots,  he  said,  had  given  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa  a  character  from  which  they  could  never 
dissociate  themselves.  Mr.  F.  S.  Malan  looked  forward  to  the 
Society  being  able  to  investigate  the  lineage  of  several  Huguenot 
families,  such  as  the  Dun  Plessis  and  Chiappinis,  as  to  which 
much  had  already  been  done  by  Mr.  Graham  Botha  and 
Professor  Francke  of  Stellenbosch. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families,  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  received 
during  the  past  year.  Any  reader  who  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  is  asked  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Sec, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Koget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  London,  W.  8. 

Munday.  A  correspondent  is  desirous  of  tracing  the  ancestry 
of  the  family  of  Munday,  which  is  understood  to  he  of  Huguenot 
origin,  and  would  be  grateful  for  any  information  relating  thereto. 

Jaques.  In  1572  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Jacques  and  his  brother 
(illegitimate  sons  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  so  half-brothers  of 
Henry  IV)  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  escaping 
to  England,  and  settled  first  in  Kent  and  later  in  Newcastle.  The 
heiress  of  the  last  of  the  male  line,  Elizabeth  Jaques  of  Newcastle, 
married  Robert  Holmden  (presumably  of  Radnor  Park,  Kent).  It 
is  desired  to  know  the  date  of  this  marriage  and  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  said  Robert  Holmden. 

Hendebourck.  A  Fellow  calls  our  attention  to  a  fob  seal 
about  150  or  more  years  old,  which  has  been  in  a  family  named 
Hendebourck,  reported  to  be  of  Huguenot  extraction.  This  seal  has 
the  words  '  Je  reviendrai '  and  depicts  the  sun  rising  over  two  hills. 
Information  as  to  the  Huguenot  origin  of  this  family  is  sought  for, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  it  is  really  Huguenot  the  seal  is  interest- 
ing as  indicating  that  the  owner  had  hopes  of  returning  to  his  native 
land.  Reference  to  the  Canterbury  Registers  reveals  entries  in  the 
name  of  Heudebourcq  and  similar  spellings,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  same  family. 

Du  Quesne.  A  Fellow  is  in  search  of  information  as  to  certain 
of  the  descendants  of  the  great  French  Admiral  Du  Quesne.  The 
Rev.  Thos.  Roger  Du  Quesne,  vicar  of  East  Tuddenham,  who  is 
referred  to  so  often  in  Woodforde's  Diary  (recently  published  by 
Mr.  J.  Beresford  as  the  '  Diary  of  a  Country  Parson '),  was  the  son 
of  Gabriel  Marquis  Du  Quesne  and  Elizabeth  Bradshaigh  and  the 
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great-grandson  of  the  Admiral .  Our  Fellow  desires  more  particularly 
details  of  the  marriage  of  Gabriel  Marquis  Du  Quesne  and  Miss 
Bradshaigh,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  details  of  their  children. 

Cressee.  Further  information  is  sought  as  to  the  Huguenot 
family  of  Cressee,  which  figures  prominently  in  the  Register  of 
the  Threadneedle  Street  Church  between  1676  and  1734,  one 
member  of  which,  Daniel  Crese  (sic),  received  letters  of  denization  in 
1681/2.  The  family  appears  to  have  settled  later  on  at  Edmonton, 
where  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  and  Ann  Cresse  (sic),  was  born 
December  26,  1799,  and  baptised  February  2,  1800.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Cressees  and  Winters  (to  whom  they  were  related)  lived 
next  door  to  each  other  in  Spital  Square  from  the  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  family  tradition  has  it  that 
a  Mr.  Cressee  welcomed  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne  and  his  daughter 
to  his  house  and  later  married  the  daughter.  If  so,  the  Ann  Cresse 
in  question  was  nee  de  Sevigne,  which  name  has  been  a  family 
Christian  name  for  three  generations.  Our  correspondent  asks  for 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  succession  among  French  nobility. 
Did  the  title  lapse,  or  would  it  be  carried  on  by  another  branch, 
or  was  de  Sevigne  only  a  family  name  which  others  had  at  the  time  ? 
If  the  title  died,  and  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Sevigne  tradition  it  is 
likely  that  the  refugee  was  a  mere  M.  de  Sevigne  ;  but  there  should 
be  some  trace  of  the  marriage. 

Fay.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  trace  the  landing  of  one 
John  or  Joshua  Fay  at  Southampton  or  some  other  port  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  left  La  Rochelle  at  that 
time. 

^  Dumville.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  possible  Huguenot 
origin  of  a  family  of  this  name  believed  to  have,  been  originally 
D'Umville,  and  possibly  connected  with  the  names  D  anville,  Domville, 
and  Umfreville.  One  of  the  early  ancestors  is  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  family  in  question  resided  for 
some  time  at  Baldock. 

Orfeur.  A  correspondent  inquires  whether  a  family  of  this 
name  is  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Gantillon.  The  history  of  a  family  of  this  name  is  being 
investigated,  and  information  would  be  welcome  relating  particu- 
larly to  its  whereabouts  before  it  fled  to  Jersey  in  1692. 

Hartcup.  A  correspondent  is  in  search  of  information  confirm- 
ing the  Huguenot  origin  of  a  family  of  this  name,  descended  from 
John  Hartcup  (son  of  Jeremiah  and  Catherine  Hartcup  of  Hanover), 
who  was  naturalised  in  1721. 
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Halve.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  family  of  one 
Johann  Heinrich  Christoph  Halve  (mechanic  and  tradesman  of 
London),  who  was  married  to  Regine  Werner  on  February  9,  1775, 
at  Fordergersdorf,  Germany,  born  1745  and  died  1800. 

Gosselin.  A  Fellow  is  desirous  of  further  information  as  to  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  following  extracts  from  registers  published 
by  the  Society,  particularly  as  regards  the  part  of  France  from  which 
they  came  and  records  of  the  marriage  and  birth  of  any  other 
children.  Vol.  XXI  (Threadneedle  Street  Register)  :  '  Gosselin, 
Jacob,  ouvrier  en  Saye,  &  Judith,  sa  fern.  T.  Charenton.  11th  Jan. 
1684.'  Vol.  XVI  (Threadneedle  Street)  :  '  1697.  Gosselin,  Jacob, 
fils  de  Jacob  G.  et  Judith,  sa  femme.  Tern.  Daniel  Godfroy, 
Madeleine  Gosselin,  Nov.  7.'  Vol.  V  (Canterbury)  :' 1699.  Mars  30. 
Madelinne,  fille  de  Jacob  Gosseline  et  Judich  Li  vile,  sa  femme,  Tern. 
Matthieu  Broche,  Madelinne  Pajen  Nee  le  4  de  Mars.' 
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Meetings  of  the  Session  1928-9. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  14,  1928, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.B.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  9, 1928,  were 
^    read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

£  William  Gaspard  Guy,  Baron  Komilly,  127  Mount  Street,  W.  1. 
-L    Sir  Chartres  Biron,  Chief  Metropolitan  Magistrate,  28  Mont- 

pelier  Square,  S.W.  7. 
-   Samuel  Henry  Bomilly,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Huntington  Park, 
"*o_       Kington,  Herefordshire. 

J  Lieut.-Col.  John  Thomas  Woolrych  Perowne,  32  Lowndes 
Square,  S.W.  1. 

0  William  Eugene  de  Faye,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pamproux, 

La  Eoque,  Jersey. 
*r  Ambrose  Charpentier,  M.D.,  Le  Chalet  Gorry,  Jersey. 

Orra  Eugene  Monnette,  Esq.,  350  South  Oxford  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

1  Miss  Margaret  Zaida  Ffolliot,  82  Campden  Hill  Court,  W.  8. 
J^Benjamin  St.  George  Lefroy,  Esq.,  The  Chalet,  Malahide, 
Q£        Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  on  '  The 
Children  of  Marie  de  la  Bochefoucauld  de  Champagne.' 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  9,  1929, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.B.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  14,  1928,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 
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Professor  Charles  Borgeaud  of  Geneva  and  Professor  Eugene 
de  Faye  of  Paris  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Colin  Graham  Botha,  Chief  Archivist  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  on  '  Huguenots  in  South  Africa  9 
was  read  in  the  absence  of  the  Author  by  Mr.  F.  J.  du  Toit. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  13,  1929,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  K.C.V.O., 
F.B.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  9  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Sir  John  Abraham  Jacob  de  Villiers,  22  Down  Street,  W.  1. 
Mrs.  Constance  Maria  Stopford,  Bidgeway  House,  Lymington, 
Hants. 

Kev.  Ernest  Hampden-Cook,  196  Weaste  Lane,  Salford,  Lanes. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Kate  Nicoll,  76  Perth  Boad,  Ilford,  Essex. 

Messrs.  W.  Grellier  and  E.  B.  Vignoles  were  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Andrews  Moriarty,  Jun.,  on 
'  The  Huguenots  in  New  England.' 

Forty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  8 
1929,  held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.B.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  13,  1929,  were  read 

and  confirmed. 

A  Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President.— Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents.— The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Badnor  ; 
Sir  William  Wyndham  Portal,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  ;  Sir  Bobert 
Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.  ;  Sir  William  Job  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.B.C.S.  ;  George  Beaumont  Beeman, 
Esq.  ;  William  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine, 
Esq.,F.S.A. 
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Treasurer. — Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Bomilly  Koget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ;  Kichard  Arthur  Austen- 
Leigh,  Esq.  ;  Henry  Martyn  Cadman- Jones,  Esq.  ;  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  Hugh  Sandham  Jeudwine,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.  ;  Charles 
Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.,  F.E.Hist.S.  ;  Thomas  Philip 
Le  Fanu,  Esq.,  C.B.  ;  Edward  Heathcote  Lefroy,  Esq.  ; 
W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ;  Miss  Susan  Minet  ;  Carl  Schelling, 
Esq.,  L.D.S.,  K.C.S.Eng. ;  Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.; 
G.  Woods  Wollaston,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

The  Annual  Keport,  given  below  together  with  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1928,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  Council  reports  that  thirteen  new  Fellows  have  been 
elected  during  the  year  under  review  and  two  Honorary 
Fellows,  but  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  eight  Fellows  and 
two  Honorary  Fellows,  while  five  Fellows  have  resigned.  No 
further  Subscribing  Libraries  have  been  elected.  There  is  thus 
no  change  in  the  total  numbers,  which  now  stand  as  follows  : 
235  Ordinary  Fellows,  12  Honorary  Fellows,  and  55  Subscribing 
Libraries.    Total,  302. 

While  this  result  in  numbers  is  scarcely  as  satisfactory  as 
was  hoped,  in  view  of  the  special  appeal  in  last  year's  Eeport 
to  Fellows  to  bring  the  activities  of  the  Society  before  their 
Huguenot  friends,  the  Council  is  glad  to  note  that  several  dis- 
tinguished names  have  been  added  to  the  Koll  during  the  year. 

The  papers  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell,  have  dealt  with  the  following 
subjects  :  '  The  Children  of  Marie  de  la  Kochefoucauld  de 
Champagne,'  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu;  'Huguenots  in  South 
Africa,'  by  Mr.  C.  Graham  Botha;  and  'The  New  England 
Huguenots,'  by  Mr.  G.  Andrews  Moriarty.  The  usual  dinners  of 
Fellows  and  their  guests  preceding  these  meetings  have  been 
fairly  well  attended. 

The  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Society's  quarto  series  of 
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publications,  issued  during  the  year,  continued  the  series  con- 
taining reprints  of  the  Eegisters  of  the  smaller  Huguenot 
churches  in  London,  and  deals  with  those  of  the  church  of 
Hungerford  Market,  later  Castle  Street ;  edited  with  their 
customary  care  and  ability  by  Mr.  William  Minet  (Vice- 
President)  and  Miss  Susan  Minet.  The  same  editors  have  in 
hand  a  further  volume  dealing  with  the  Eegisters  of  the 
Churches  of  Le  Petit  Charenton,  West  Street  (La  Tremblade), 
Pearl  Street  and  Crispin  Street,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  first  three  from  their  Actes.  A  manuscript  collection  of 
extracts  from  the  court  minute  books  of  the  Weavers'  Company 
of  London  relating  to  foreign  weavers,  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Chapman  Waller,  is  among  other  available  material 
still  unpublished. 

No.  5  of  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  was 
issued  since  the  last  report,  and  the  final  number  of  that  volume, 
containing  the  papers  read  during  the  session  now  concluding 
and  several  special  articles  including  a  history  of  the  Leicester 
Fields  church,  by  Mr.  W.  Minet,  various  notes  and  reviews, 
and  the  index  to  the  volume,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Fellows 
shortly.  Information  will  also  be  given  therein  of  recent 
additions  to  the  library  of  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park 
Koad,  South  Hackney,  of  which  the  library  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  forms  a  part,  and  Fellows  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
new  detailed  catalogue  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  utility 
of  the  library  is  now  complete. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1928,  as  audited  by  the 
Society's  Hon.  Auditors,  are  appended  to  this  report.  They 
show  an  income  from  all  sources  of  £428  7s.  lid.,  and  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  of  £163  8s.  lid.,  with  a  cash  balance 
of  £193  7s.  Id.  carried  forward.  The  invested  funds  are  valued 
at  £2763  4s.  10d.,  compared  with  the  figure  of  £2400  16s.  lOd. 
for  the  previous  year. 

Before  concluding  this  Eeport,  the  Council  wishes  to  record 
the  great  sense  of  loss  which  the  whole  Huguenot  community 
has  sustained  during  the  year  under  review,  owing  to  the  death 
of  M.  le  Pasteur  Nathanael  Weiss,  our  distinguished  Honorary 
Fellow,  who  was  for  so  many  years  the  Secretary  and  moving 
spirit  of  our  sister  organisation  in  Paris,  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire 
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du  Protestantisme  Francais.  A  special  article  on  the  late 
M.  Weiss  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. Another  loss  which  touches  many  of  us  personally, 
is  that  of  Dr.  F.  de  Havilland  Hall,  who  died  in  January  last. 
He  was  a  Member  of  Council  for  many  years  and  a  constant 
attendant  at  our  meetings. 

The  Council  is  sure  that  all  Fellows  will  regret  that  the 
meeting  at  which  this  report  is  to  be  read  is  the  concluding  one 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  William  Collins,  who,  during  his 
term  of  office,  has  done  more  than  the  general  body  of  Fellows 
may  perhaps  realise  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
although  they  are  well  aware  of  his  geniality,  learning  and 
eloquence. 

In  conclusion  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their 
labours  during  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  devotion  to  his  duties  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  President  then  read  his  address  as  follows  : 

Address  to  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  William 
Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  rule  of  the  Society  which  limits 
the  tenure  of  its  Presidency  to  three  years  is  a  merciful  as  well 
as  a  wise  one.  Three  Presidential  Addresses  by  the  same  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  are  as  much  as  should  either  be  inflicted  or 
required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  casual  utterances  expected  from 
the  chair  on  the  varied  topics  discussed  at  our  ordinary  meetings, 
with  all  of  which  the  President  is  rightly  or  wrongly  presumed  to 
have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance.  So  to-night  I  close  my 
demand  upon  your  indulgence,  so  generously  given,  and  vacate 
the  chair,  whose  occupancy  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  confident 
in  the  wisdom  with  which  you  have  chosen  my  successor, 
cordially  wishing  him  a  happy  and  fruitful  reign. 

It  is  always  open  to  the  author  of  a  Presidential  Address  to 
review  the  recent  past,  alike  of  our  own  proceedings,  and  of 
the  world  events  germane  to  the  objects  which  we  profess,  to 
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chronicle  the  losses  which  have  thinned  our  ranks,,  and,  per- 
adventure,  to  essay  the  more  difficult  task  of  adding  some 
fresh  contribution  to  the  tragic,  though  fascinating,  story  of 
those  dauntless  witnesses  for  conscience'  sake,  whose  kinship 
we  claim,  and  whose  memory  we  venerate. 

Possibly  in  my  two  former  addresses  I  may  have  strayed 
even  beyond  such  recognised  and  ample  limits  by  inviting  your 
attention  to  the  relation  of  the  Keformed  Eeligion  to  earlier 
non-Eoman  Christianity,  and  again  last  year,  in  discussing  the 
thorny  questions  connected  with  the  deposited,  but  unautho- 
rised, Prayer  Book,  and  the  form  of  the  Sovereign's  Accession 
Declaration. 

In  the  contribution  which  I  will  venture  to  offer  to-night, 
after  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  past  year,  I  will  endeavour 
to  keep  well  within  the  legitimate  enclave  of  the  Society's 
by-laws. 

The  papers  read  at  our  three  ordinary  meetings  have 
worthily  sustained  the  repute  of  our  Proceedings.  Mr.  Le  Fanu, 
for  the  fourth  time,  favoured  the  Society  with  a  contribution 
concerning  Huguenots  in  Ireland,  and  related,  out  of  the 
stores  of  information  to  which  he  has  access,  the  annals  of  the 
descendants  of  Marie  de  la  Eochefoucauld  de  Champagne,  with 
whose  romantic  escape  from  France  in  1687  he  had  entertained 
us  in  the  previous  year.  Interest  was  chiefly  centred  on  Marie's 
eldest  son  Josias,  his  children  and  grandchildren,  while  a 
fascinating  picture  was  drawn  of  life  in  the  Portarlington 
Settlement  established  under  William  III  by  the  Marquess  de 
Euvigny,  Earl  of  Galway.  The  colony  was  mainly  composed 
of  French  officers,  members  of  refugee  families  of  good  estate, 
who  in  poverty  and  exile  retained  the  refined  culture  and 
resourceful  skill  which  had  characterised  their  Huguenot 
forbears. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Graham  Botha  and  Mr.  Andrews  Moriarty 
served  to  remind  us  of  the  international^  or  cosmopolitanism 
of  Huguenots,  coupled  alike  with  their  loyalty  to  the  peoples 
who  sheltered  them  and  a  reasonable,  though  not  unlimited, 
degree  of  assimilability.  While  in  the  process  of  amalgamation 
they  lost  their  native  language,  and  surnames  were  often 
strangely  transmogrified,  they  adhered  stoutly  to  their  religious 
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convictions,  and  proved  themselves  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  the  wide  world  over. 

Mr.  Botha's  paper,  read  to  us  by  Mr.  du  Toit,  also  of  refugee 
ancestry,  dealt  with  '  Huguenots  in  South  Africa  '  and  elo- 
quently sketched  the  story  of  their  migration  from  Holland 
(the  '  great  ark  of  the  refugees  ')  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — that  half-way 
house  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Although  the  number  of 
these  emigres  was  less  than  200,  they  exerted  a  potent  and 
abiding  influence  on  the  industries,  commerce  and  social  life 
of  the  infant  colony.  In  truth  we  may  say  '  their  works  do 
follow  them/  for  Mr.  Botha  tells  us  that  '  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  South  Africa  will  be  found  families  bearing 
French  names,  amongst  politicians,  judges,  advocates  and 
lawyers,  professors,  ministers  of  religion,  in  the  professions, 
arts  and  sciences,  in  commerce,  in  fact  in  every  walk  of 
life  will  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  French  refugees,'  and, 
he  adds,  '  many  of  these  stand  shoulder  high  above  theii 
fellow-men.' 

At  our  March  meeting  Mr.  Andrews  Moriarty  of  Massa- 
chusetts took  us  to  New  England  and  traced  the  influence  oi 
Huguenot  enterprise  in  the  New  World,  a  field  in  which  Messrs. 
Austen-Leigh,  Beeman  and  Lart  had  already  gathered. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
century  efforts  under  the  French  flag  to  colonise  a  '  New 
France  '  in  the  west — which  largely  failed — and  to  the  later 
seventeenth- century  attempts,  under  Dutch  and  British 
auspices — which  succeeded.  Huguenots,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  whom  some  of  them 
had  associated  in  Holland  and  with  whom  there  was  much 
community  of  sentiment  in  their  passion  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  looked  to  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old.  Much  of  Mr.  Moriarty's  address  was  delivered  extem- 
poraneously, but  I  understand  that  he  has  been  so  good  as  to 
furnish  a  full  record  for  publication  in  our  Proceedings. 

Our  by-laws  devolve  upon  our  Honorary  Secretary  the 
duty  of  providing  for  us  the  tempting  fare  vouchsafed  at  our 
ordinary  meetings,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  fore- 
thought and  resource  which  Mr.  Koget  so  zealously  accords 
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to  the  Society.  Mr.  Herve  Browning  is  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  whom  no  critic  can  cavil,  who  invariably 
balances  his  budget,  and  to  him  also  we  tender  our  annual  vote 
of  thanks,  nemine  contradicente.  It  is  fortunate  that,  while  our 
by-laws  require  the  retirement  of  President  and  Councillors 
after  three  years'  incumbency  of  office,  no  such  disability 
attaches  to  our  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society  I  trust  they  will  long  continue  to 
hold  the  offices  which  they  so  faithfully  fulfil.  Mr.  Giuseppi, 
our  Assistant  Secretary,  though  engrossed  with  the  absorbing- 
duties  of  the  Public  Kecord  Office,  is  able  to  give  the  Society 
the  benefit  of  his  editorial  and  erudite  advice ;  he,  too,  deserves 
and  is  duly  accorded  our  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  valued 
services  which  he  extends  to  us. 

Our  necrology  this  year  is,  alas,  an  exceptionally  lengthy 
one.  We  shared  with  Mr.  Minet,  our  esteemed  Vice-President 
and  untiring  archivist,  regret  at  the  death  of  his  sister,  Miss 
Sophia  Minet,  on  May  24  of  last  year.  Mr.  William  T.  G. 
Seymour  Macartney-Filgate,  a  Fellow  since  1910,  associated 
with  the  family  of  Balaquier,  died  on  September  21, 1928.  He 
had  been  an  Inspector  in  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technology,  and  an  active  promoter  of  Irish  industries. 
Mr.  Charles  Watson  Low,  who  died  on  October  18  last,  was 
connected  with  the  family  of  Chabot.  Mr.  Howard  Buff,  the 
Founder  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  St.  George,  a  well-known 
Freemason  and  a  Holborn  Borough  Councillor,  died  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1928.  He  was  related  to  the  Dubois  family  and  had 
been  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  for  thirty-seven  years.  The 
Kev.  Edward  Shapland  Prideaux-Brune,  a  Fellow  since  1916, 
who  died  on  November  15,  claimed  kinship  with  the  Huguenot 
families  of  Carpenter  and  Gamier.  We  sadly  miss  from  our 
gatherings  the  kindly  and  ever- welcome  presence  of  Dr.  Francis 
de  Havilland  Hall,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  on 
January  27  of  this  year.  Related  to  the  Sauvaire  family,  he 
served  our  Society  repeatedly  as  a  Councillor,  and  had  been 
a  Fellow  since  1904.  Long  before  that  I  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  his  friendship  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He 
adorned  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  was  President  of 
the  Medical  Society  in  1903-4,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
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valuable  professional  works.  Mr.  William  de  Caux,  who  had 
been  a  Fellow  since  1885,  died  on  February  15  ;  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Martineaus  and  Columbines,  as  well  as  the 
de  Caux.  Another  Fellow,  one  of  twenty-eight  years'  standing, 
Mrs.  Bowden-Smith,  passed  away  on  March  2  of  this  year. 

Death  has  not  spared  the  small  and  jealously  guarded  class 
of  our  Honorary  Fellows.  Two  of  the  original  members  of 
that  band,  whose  election  dated  from  1885,  have  been  taken 
from  us,  viz.  the  Eev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  Eecteur  de  l'eglise  du 
Saint  Esprit,  New  York,  and  lastly  M.  le  Pasteur  Nathanael 
Weiss,  Secretaire  Honoraire  de  la  Societe  de  PHistoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Francais. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Weiss  the  whole  Huguenot  world  is  the 
poorer,  and  a  great  light  on  the  history  of  Protestantism  has 
been  extinguished.  He  was  born  in  1845  at  La  Croix-aux- 
Mines  in  the  Vosges  and,  after  a  course  of  study  at  Strasbourg, 
was  appointed  in  1869  pasteur  auxiliaire  of  the  Keformed  Church 
in  Paris  for  le  quartier  de  la  Glaciere.  In  1873,  while  voyaging 
to  the  United  States  to  attend  a  Conference  on  Sunday  Schools, 
he  suffered,  but  survived,  a  double  shipwreck.  In  1875  he 
became  Eecteur  of  the  Eeformed  Church  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
where  he  continued  to  minister  till  1927.  From  the  same  year, 
1875,  and  for  half  a  century  he  contributed  from  his  rich  stores 
of  knowledge  to  the  Bulletins  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Francais,  of  which  he  became  the  editor  in  1 885, 
in  succession  to  M.  Bonnet.  He  collaborated  with  the  late 
Baron  de  Schickler  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the 
Library  of  the  Society  and  organised  its  annual  meetings  and 
centenary  celebrations.  He  worthily  represented  his  country 
at  numerous  international  gatherings,  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  United  States.  His  pen  and  tongue 
were  ever  at  the  service  of  the  Protestant  cause  which  he  loved 
so  well ;  only  last  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  revisited 
his  beloved  Alsace  to  speak  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  on 
the  origins  of  La  Beforme  in  France,  and  then  to  Geneva  to 
lecture  on  Calvinisme  d' autrefois  et  celui  d'aujourd'hui.  In  all 
his  labours  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Madame  Weiss,  to  whom  in 
her  great  bereavement  I  tendered,  on  behalf  of  our  Society, 
respectful  sympathy  and  homage.    In  gracious  acknowledgment 
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thereof  Madame  Weiss  wrote  :  '  May  his  work  survive  him 
and  may  those  who  come  after  him  understand  that,  devoid 
of  personal  ambition,  he  has  in  the  Bulletin  prepared  a  cyclo- 
pedia wherein  others  will  find  materials  for  their  work.' 

The  Proceedings  of  our  elder  Sister  Society  in  Paris,  of  which 
M.  Weiss  was  the  life  and  soul,  were,  last  year,  largely  concerned 
with  the  early  origins  of  French  Protestantism,  and  centred 
around  the  commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  or 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  wife  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Due  de 
Vendome,  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  mother  of  Henri  IV  of 
France. 

A  perusal  of  the  papers  read  at  the  sixty-third  General 
Meeting  of  our  Sister  Society,  held  at  Nerac  and  Pau  on  the 
occasion  of  this  notable  centenary,  turned  my  thoughts  from 
the  history  of  the  Kefugees  following  the  Kevocation  to  the 
years  preceding  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  to  the  position  of  the 
religious  controversy  in  France  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  sixteenth  century— the  period  of  Jeanne  d'Albret— and 
I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  invite  your  attention,  for  the 
brief  time  remaining  to  me,  to  a  famous  Huguenot,  a  member  of 
my  own  profession,  to  whose  life  and  work  I  am  assured  by  our 
recording  angel,  Mr.  Giuseppi,  no  reference  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  our  Proceedings.  I  refer  to  one  who  was  happily 
and  pithily  epitomised  by  my  old  friend  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Kichardson  as  :  'A  man  who  could  travel,  ride,  converse, 
draw,  write,  observe,  be  merry,  be  grave,  give  command,  obey, 
encamp  with  soldiers  in  the  field,  luxuriate  in  palaces  with 
kings,  work  in  a  laboratory,  compound  medicines,  invent 
instruments,  extract  weapons  from  wounds,  deliver  women 
with  child  and  embalm  the  dead.'  His  name  was  Ambroise 
Pare.  He  belonged  to  sixteenth-century  France,  born  a 
decade  after  it  began  and  dying  at  eighty,  a  decade  before  it 
closed.  Born  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII  he  lived  to  see  Henri  IV 
win  Paris  with  a  Mass,  but  not  to  rejoice  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  Edit  de  Nantes.  Ambroise  Pare  was  the  son  of  a  barber 
at  Bourg  Hersent,  now  part  of  Laval,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
where  a  statue  to  his  memory  by  David  was  erected  in  1840. 
He  was  boarded  out  with  a  priest  who,  instead  of  instructing 
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him  in  Latin,  employed  him  in  the  garden  and  stables.  He 
was  next  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued 
his  craft  at  Angers  and  at  Vitre  ;  in  this  latter  town  his  brother 
Jean  practised  as  a  barber-surgeon.  Here,  it  is  related  that 
the  two  brothers  detected  and  exposed  more  than  one  case  of 
malingering  among  the  beggars  who  thronged  the  doors  of  the 
Huguenot  temple.  But  Paris,  with  its  wider  opportunities  for 
study,  allured  him;  hither  Ambroise  drifted  in  1532  and  before 
long  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  resident  or  compagnon 
chirurgien  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  then  the  only  public  hospital  in  Paris. 

In  the  profession  at  that  time  there  were  three  recognised 
classes  of  practitioners  of  the  healing  art :  (1)  Physicians, 
members  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  learned  in  the  classics  and 
in  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  and  perfect  pundits  of 
professional  orthodoxy.  (2)  Surgeons  of  the  long  robe  and 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  St.  Come,  to  which  admittance 
was  obtainable  only  by  a  thesis  in  Latin,  and  whose  practice 
was  mainly  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  cautery,  plasters  and 
ointments  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  abscesses.  Then 
practising  under  these  were  (3)  "the  Barber-Surgeons,  expert  in 
venesection  and  cupping,  and  the  more  practical  side  of  the 
surgical  art.  There  were  of  course  then,  as  now,  many  un- 
recognised practitioners,  bone-setters,  cataract-couchers,  litho- 
tomists,  &c,  possibly  the  product  of  too  pontifical  assump- 
tions of  the  physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  the  long  robe. 

It  was  doubtless  during  the  three  or  four  years  which  Pare 
spent  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  seeing  all  classes  of  disease  and 
accident,  prosecting,  acquiring  pathological  experience  in  the 
dead-house,  and  studying  the  classical  works  of  Jean  de  Vigo, 
surgeon  to  Pope  Julius  II,  then  recently  translated  into  French, 
that  the  basis  was  laid  for  those  great  reforms  in  surgery  which 
have  immortalised  the  name  of  Ambroise  Pare. 

He  was  in  truth  a  reformer  in  religion  as  well  as  in  surgery, 
and  the  zealous  pursuit  of  his  profession,  alike  in  war  and  in 
peace,  especially  when  he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  Court,  must  often  have  placed  him  in  delicate  and  dangerous 
and  sometimes  ambiguous  situations. 

Western  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I  (1515-47)  was 
convulsed  with  intermittent  warfare  inspired  by  the  inveterate 
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rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  French  king  and  Charles  V, 
who  wore  the  coveted  imperial  crown.  The  glorious  insin- 
cerities and  ostentatious  friendships  of  '  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  '  (1520)  soon  evaporated,  while  our  Henry  VIII,  of 
blessed  memory,  connived  alternately  with  Francis  and 
Charles  as  self-interest  appeared  to  dictate.  The  ill-starred 
invasion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  by  the  French  had  terminated 
in  the  rout  of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis.  He  repudiated 
with  promptitude  the  conditions  of  his  release,  and  his  renewal 
of  hostilities  led  to  the  patched-up  Paix  aux  Dames  at  Cambrai 
and  the  further  humiliation  of  France.  The  next  exploit  of 
Francis  against  his  hated  and  powerful  rival  was  the  invasion 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  it  was  in  this  campaign  that  Pare 
first  appears  as  an  army  surgeon,  attached  to  the  Marechal 
de  Montejan  (1537).  Experience  led  him  to  renounce  the 
barbarous  method,  authoritatively  prescribed,  of  dressing  gun- 
shot wounds  with  boiling  oil  in  favour  of  an  application  of  yolk 
of  egg  mixed  with  oil  of  roses  and  turpentine,  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  advantage  of  posterity.  In 
1539,  returning  to  Paris,  he  qualified  as  a  barber-surgeon, 
married  Jeanne  Mazelin  and  took  a  house  in  St.  Andre  des 
Arts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel.  In  1543,  as 
surgeon  to  Bene  de  Eohan,  he  went  with  the  army  to  the  siege 
of  Perpignan  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  as  well  as  to  Marolles  in 
Brittany.  At  the  former  he  distinguished  himself  when  other 
surgeons  had  failed,  by  locating  a  ball  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
Comte  de  Brissac  by  making  him  assume  the  position  in  which 
he  was  when  the  wound  was  received  from  an  arquebus.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  anatomist  Sylvius 
(Dubois),  to  whom  he  became  prosector,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  Professor,  published  his  first  work  on  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  In  1545,  during  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Boulogne, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  Pare  recorded  a  case 
of  '  wind-contusion  '  caused  by  a  ball  which  had  whizzed  past 
the  thigh  of  a  soldier  without  touching  him.  It  was  here  too 
that  Francis,  Due  de  Guise,  sustained  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  skull  with  a  lance.  The  broken  fragment  was  successfully 
extracted,  possibly  by  Pare,  but  the  consequent  scarring 
secured  for  the  Duke  the  nickname  of  Balafre.    Henry  II  had 
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succeeded  Francis  I  in  1547  and  in  alliance  with  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  leader  of  the  Protestant  Confederacy  of  Germany,  took 
the  field  against  the  Emperor  Charles  in  1552.  Pare  accom- 
panied the  army,  again  in  the  service  of  Bene  de  Rohan,  and  it 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  first  employed  the  ligature  to 
arrest  haemorrhage  in  amputations  in  place  of  the  cautery,  a 
reform  with  which  his  name  was  ever  afterwards  associated. 
He  won  the  friendship  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  afterwards  King 
of  Navarre,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  King  Henry,  who 
attached  him  to  his  service. 

In  the  same  year  Metz  was  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
and  Pare  was,  by  direction  of  King  Henry,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  in  the  beleaguered  city, 
sent  to  heal  the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  he  found  in  a  pitiable 
plight.  The  next  year,  having  been  dispatched  by  the  King 
to  Hesdin,  at  the  capitulation  of  that  town  he  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands;  thanks  to  his  successful  treatment  of  several 
of  the  Imperial  leaders  he  was  released,  and  on  his  return  was 
received  in  great  favour  by  the  King.  Pare  had  now  become 
fashionable  as  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and,  although  still  innocent 
of  Latin,  he  was  forthwith  inducted,  without  fees,  into  the 
august  ranks  of  the  Master-Surgeons  of  the  College  of  St.  Come. 
After  a  few  years'  practice  in  Paris,  and  the  preparation  of  further 
works  on  surgery  and  anatomy,  the  King  again  sent  his  trusted 
surgeon  to  treat  the  wounded  at  St.  Quentin.  The  Spanish 
army,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  from  the  Netherlands  had 
captured  that  town,  and  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
and  Admiral  de  Coligny  were  among  the  wounded  prisoners ; 
the  Duke,  however,  refused  to  allow  Pare  to  enter  the  Spanish 
camp,  as  he  thought  that  the  wily  surgeon  might,  in  pursuing 
his  professional  duties,  acquire  information  of  value  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Emperor.  In  1559  Henry  II,  who  had  been 
both  patron  and  friend  to  Pare,  was  killed  in  a  tournament  by 
a  lance  thrust  in  the  orbit,  which  had  penetrated  the  skull  and 
set  up  suppuration  in  the  brain. 

During  the  twelve  years  of  Henry's  reign  the  Reformed 
Religion  had  greatly  progressed  in  France ;  there  were,  it  is 
said,  at  that  time  2000  Protestant  churches,  with  some  400,000 
adherents.    The  Huguenots  were  supported  by  Antoine  de 
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Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  converted  by  his  wife 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to 
Francis  I,  and  among  their  leaders  were  Conde  and  the  Colignys. 
While,  like  his  more  gifted  father  Francis,  Henry  vacillated 
between  Eome  and  '  the  Eeligion,'  as  it  was  generally  called, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Pare's  influence  with  the  King  pro- 
moted lenity  and  toleration  towards  his  co-religionists.  Henry's 
wife,  Catherine  de  Medici,  had  not  then  attained  to  the  power 
which  she  exercised  during  the  next  three  reigns,  in  which 
her  sons  Francis  II,  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III  successively 
occupied  the  throne  of  France.  Francis  II,  the  sickly  boy  of 
sixteen,  who  reigned  for  eighteen  months  only,  was  dominated 
by  his  wife,  the  fascinating  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Pare  was 
appointed  his  Surgeon-in- Ordinary,  and  the  Queen-Mother  was 
his  patient  and,  it  is  said,  his  friend.  During  this  brief  reign 
the  Huguenots,  goaded  into  revolt  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Guises,  made  their  unsuccessful  assault  on  Amboise  which  led 
to  the  savage  butchery  of  the  Calvinist  insurgents  and  to  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  Conde  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  The 
death  of  Francis  (from  cerebral  abscess)  alone  saved  the 
former  from  execution.  Pare  had  recognised  the  gravity  of 
the  disease  and  its  fatal  sequel  from  the  outset,  but  had 
refrained  from  so  advising  the  Court  until  urged  to  do  so  by 
his  friend  Coligny,  who  saw  that  Conde's  life  was  hanging  in 
the  balance,  and  that  the  King's  demise  would  secure  his 
amnesty.  Pare  was  subsequently  most  unjustly  accused  of 
joining  with  the  Queen-Mother  in  compassing  the  death  of  her 
son. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  IX  Pare  again  became  Surgeon 
to  the  King,  who  treated  him  with  confidence  and  consideration, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  retained  in  his  intimate  friendship 
and  personal  attendance  this  heretical  recusant  throughout  the 
so-called  '  religious  wars.'  In  1561  Pare  published  a  work  on 
wounds  of  the  head,  and  another  on  anatomy,  and  in  1562  he 
accompanied  Charles  to  the  siege  of  Eouen,  during  which  he 
attended  the  King  of  Navarre  when  fatally  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket  ball.  That  inconstant  monarch,  who  a 
year  before  had  verted  to  Eome,  is  said  to  have  died  professing 
the  Protestant  faith. 
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As  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  boy-King  Charles  IX,  Pare 
accompanied  him  and  the  Queen-Mother  in  their  State  progress 
through  France  in  1564.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Denis  and  attended  the  illustrious  wounded  there,  and  again 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  at  Moncontour  (1569).  His 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  had  spread  to  Flanders,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  to  treat  the  Marquis  d'Auret,  a  friend  of 
the  Flemish  Huguenots,  who  was  suffering  from  the  septic 
results  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  leg.  His  treatment  was 
crowned  with  success  and  he  was  much  feted  and  loaded  with 
gifts. 

Henceforth  Pare,  now  in  his  seventh  decade,  devoted  him- 
self to  work  in  Paris,  to  attendance  on  the  Court,  and  to  the 
compilation  of  numerous  volumes.  He  had  treated  Charles 
and  his  sister  Marguerite  (who  married  Henry  of  Navarre)  when 
they  were  sick  of  the  smallpox,  and  in  1568,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Queen-Mother,  published  a  work 
on  plague,  smallpox  and  measles.  At  this  time,  with  that 
diplomatic  subtlety  which  she  had  imbibed  from  Macchiavelli, 
Catherine  was  playing  for  her  own  hand,  alternately  favouring 
the  Guises  and  the  Catholic  party  on  the  one  hand  and  Coligny, 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots  on  the  other.  It  would 
appear  that  from  the  time  of  the  secret  conferences  with  Philip 
of  Spain  and  Alva  at  Bayonne  in  1564,  the  Queen-Mother  had 
determined  to  work  stealthily  but  resolutely  for  the  suppression 
of  '  heresy,'  while  dissembling  tolerance  with  the  Huguenots, 
and  continued  this  duplicity  until  her  final  breach  with  Coligny 
in  1572.  When  one  recalls  the  well-meant  but  inconclusive 
colloquy  of  Poissy  (1561),  the  concessions  granted  to  the 
Eeformers  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  1570,  the  support 
given  to  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Synod  held  at 
La  Eochelle  with  Charles's  sanction,  the  projected  marriage  of 
his  sister  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  welcome  accorded 
by  the  King  to  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  Coligny  at  Blois,  I  like  to 
think  that  the  sage  advice  and  gentle  influence  of  Pare  were  at 
work  and  served  to  guide  the  young  King's  mind  in  the  direction 
of  toleration. 

Meanwhile  a  tragic  sequence  of  events  led  up  to  the  climax 
which  culminated  on  August  24,  1572,  in  the  treacherous  and 
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shameless  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
mother  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  intrepid  champion  of  the 
Eeformation,  died  suddenly,  and  rather  mysteriously,  in  June 
1572  at  the  age  of  forty-four  ;  Coligny  had  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Catherine  by  his  advocacy  of  war  with  Spain ;  while  the 
public  marriage  of  the  King's  sister  Marguerite  to  the  Protestant 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  Paris  on  August  18  had  incited  the  Catho- 
lics to  desperation.  On  August  21  an  emissary  of  the  Duke 
de  Guise  shot  at  Coligny  in  the  street,  and  three  days  later,  at 
a  signal  from  the  great  bell  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  the 
streets  of  Paris  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  martyred  Huguenots, 
Coligny  being  the  first  victim  of  the  foul  assassins. 

Where  was  Ambroise  Pare,  the  Huguenot  surgeon,  during 
these  sanguinary  events  ?  What  part  did  he  play  ?  And  how 
came  he  to  be  spared  ?  He  was  summoned  to  the  wounded 
Coligny  on  August  21  and  amputated  his  injured  finger,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sully  that  prior  to  the  massacre 
Charles  had  warned  him  of  the  danger  and  urged  him  to  profess 
himself  a  Catholic.  Pare  replied  :  '  By  the  light  of  God,  Sire, 
you  will  remember  having  promised  never  to  demand  of  me 
four  things,  to  wit — to  enter  again  into  my  mother's  womb, 
to  take  care  of  myself  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  quit  your  service, 
or  to  go  to  Mass.'  He  appears  to  have  been  safely  guarded  in 
the  King's  dressing-room  in  the  palace,  and  after  the  massacre, 
the  King,  in  a  state  of  agitation,  said  to  him  :  '  Ambroise,  I  do 
not  know  what  has  come  over  me,  my  body  and  spirit  are 
shaken  as  if  I  had  the  fever.  It  seems  to  me  at  every  moment, 
awake  or  asleep,  these  massacred  bodies  appear  to  me,  their 
faces  hideous  and  covered  with  blood.'  It  is  claimed  that  in 
consequence  of  this  conversation  with  Pare  the  King  issued  an 
order  that  the  massacre  should  cease.  Had  Pare's  advice  been 
taken  earlier  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  and  illustrious 
blood  might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  easier  to  let  slip  the 
bloodhounds  than  to  call  them  off,  and  the  slaughter  con- 
tinued for  several  days. 

Eighteen  months  later  the  King,  smitten  with  remorse,  died 
of  consumption,  and  to  Pare  fell  the  duty  of  making  the  autopsy 
and  embalming  the  body. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  his  collected  works  in 
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the  vernacular,  which  greatly  offended  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  Parliament  was  invoked  to  suppress  their  issue.  Pare  was 
accused  of  infringing  the  prerogative  of  the  Physicians  by 
dealing  with  medical  subjects,  of  presuming  to  write  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  thus  initiating  the  common  folk  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  art  and  offending  against  decency,  morality 
and  religion  ;  but  nothing  came  of  the  agitation  except  tha 
increased  repute  of  the  author.  Although  he  was  again 
appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  new  King,  Henry  III,  the 
last  of  Catherine's  three  sons  who  wore  the  crown,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  attached  to  that  superstitious, 
frivolous  and  depraved  monarch.  Pare's  influence  may  perhaps 
be  traced  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  in  the  '  Peace  of 
Monsieur  '  (1575),  and  in  the  support  of  the  Flemish  against  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Duke  of  Parma  (1581).  He  was  now 
seventy  years  of  age  and  preferred  to  live  quietly  with  his 
family  in  Paris,  re-editing  his  voluminous  works  and  defending 
himself  against  his  traducers  in  his  celebrated  '  Apologie  et 
Traite  contenant  les  voyages  fails  en  divers  lieux.'  This  work, 
in  which  he  trounces  his  critic  Etienne  Gourmelen,  addressed 
sarcastically  as  mon  petit  maUre,  places  Pare  as  a  diarist  in 
comparison  with  Evelyn  and  as  an  observer  of  the  natural 
history  of  disease  with  Sydenham. 

By  the  year  1585  the  King  had  become  the  humiliated  tool 
of  the  Ligue  and  the  Guises  under  the  dictation  of  the  Pope 
and  Philip  of  Spain.  In  1588  he  contrived  the  assassination 
of  the  Guises,  and  the  following  year  the  Queen-Mother  died, 
'  unwept,  unbonoured,  and  unsung.'  Before  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  dagger  of  a  Dominican  monk,  Henry  III  had  acknow- 
ledged as  his  lawful  successor  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  ascended 
the  throne  as  Henry  IV. 

Pare  lived  to  hear  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Ivry, 
and  was  in  Paris  during  its  blockade  by  Henry  IV  in  1590. 
L'Estoile  relates  how  he  then  besought  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  to  make  peace  with  Henry  and  save  the  people  of 
Paris  from  pestilence  and  famine. 

According  to  the  words  of  the  same  chronicler,  on  '  Thursday, 
20th  December,  1590,  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas,  died  at  Paris  in 
his  own  house  Master  Ambroise  Pare,  Surgeon  to  the  King, 
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aged  80  years,  a  learned  man  and  the  chief  of  his  art  ;  who,  in 
spite  of  the  times,  had  always  talked  and  talked  freely  for  peace 
and  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that  which  made  him  as  much 
loved  by  the  good  as  he  was  wished  evil  and  hated  by  the 
wicked.' 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  interesting  family  life  of  Pare,  nor 
in  any  way  adequately  with  his  surgical  reforms  and  sound 
medical  teaching.  These  will  be  found  related  in  Malgaigne's 
introduction  to  the  '  CEuvres  Completes'  (1840),  in  Packard's 
'Life  and  Times  of  Ambroise  Pare'  (1921  and  1926),  in  my 
late  friend  Stephen  Paget 's  '  Ambroise  Pare  and  his  Times  ' 
(1897)  dedicated  to  my  old  master  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  while  Le 
Paulmier,  in  his  'Ambroise  Pare  d'apres  de  nouveaux  documents 
decouverts  aux  archives  nationales  et  des  papier s  dejamille,'  cited 
several  pieces  justificative s  which  settled  many  disputed  points 
in  his  career.  I  have  confined  myself  mainly  to  the  religious 
and  political  setting  in  which  the  labours  of  this  enlightened  and 
liberal-minded  surgeon  were  cast. 

One  of  the  points  which  have  indeed  been  disputed  is  that 
of  the  religion  he  professed.  Malgaigne  asserted  he  was  a 
Catholic ;  Paget  favoured  the  same  view  on  grounds  which  he 
admits  to  be  vague,  and  for  the  strange  reason  that  he  held 
him  to  be  a  man  who  '  heartily  disliked  change,  self-will, 
scepticism,  controversy,  politics  and  foreigners.'  Sir  Benjamin 
Kichardson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  more  sympathetic  bio- 
graphy, describes  him  as  a  '  protestant  of  the  grand  unyielding 
Michael  Servetus  school.'  Packard  gives  reasons  for  con- 
cluding he  was  of  the  reformed  religion.  I  have  cited  Sully's 
'  Memoirs  '  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  Huguenot.  Brantome, 
referring  to  Coligny's  death,  says  Pare  '  was  very  Huguenot  ' 
(estoitfort  Huguenot) ,  while  in  the  '  Life  of  Coligny '  he  is  described 
as  secretement  Huguenot.  Far  more  convincing  is  what  he  said 
of  himself.  In  the  1575  edition  of  his  works  he  stated  that  at 
Kouen  in  1562  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him  with  arsenic 
or  corrosive  sublimate  by  those  '  who  hated  him  to  death  for 
the  Beligion  '  (qui  me  hayoyent  a  mort  pour  la  religion),  and  in 
the  reply  he  laid  before  Parliament  in  answer  to  those  who 
denounced  the  publication  of  his  omnia  opera  in  1575,  he 
attributed  these  calumnious  attacks  to  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
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to  8  the  Religion.'  There  is  also  the  story  of  his  reply  to  the 
Queen-Mother  who  asked  him  if  he  expected  salvation  in  the 
next  world.  He  said  '  Yes  certainly,  Madame,  for  I  have  done 
that  which  I  could  to  he  a  brave  man  in  this,  and  God  who  is 
merciful  understands  all  tongues,  and  is  as  content  that  one 
should  pray  to  him  in  French  as  in  Latin.' 

He  was  certainly  a  religious  man,  though  not  a  zealot  ;  his 
clinical  records  are  interpolated  with  the  note  4  I  dressed  him 
and  God  cured  him.'  Engrossed  as  he  was  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  profession  he  loved  so  devotedly,  he  may  well  have 
shown,  like  his  contemporary  Montaigne,  some  indifference 
and  impatience  towards  the  bitter  theological  controversies 
which  convulsed  his  epoch  and  have  deprecated  religious  bigotry 
and  persecution  whether  practised  by  Catholic  or  Calvinist. 
He  stood  for  liberty  of  conscience,  peace  and  toleration  and 
believed  that 

'  The  love  of  God  is  broader  than  the  measures  of  man's 
mind, 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  is  most  wonderfully  kind.' 

In  pursuing  the  peaceful  art  of  saving  life  and  relieving  pain 
amid  courtly  indifference  and  the  rigours  of  camp  life,  he  may 
well  have  reflected  : 

'  If  half  the  power  which  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
If  half  the  wealth  that's  spent  on  camps  and  courts 
"Were  given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts.' 

But  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Ligue  and  Covenant 
and  not  in  those  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Covenant  of 
Versailles. 

He  was  in  many  respects  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time — 
and  he  knew  it,  and  the  knowledge  invested  some  of  his  obser- 
vations with  a  naive  note  of  complacency.  From  him  the 
renaissance  of  surgery  may  be  said  to  date,  yet  he  was  not 
altogether  free  from  some  of  the  superstitions  of  his  age.  He 
believed  in  sorcery,  in  demoniacal  possession,  in  lunar  influence, 
in  '  touching  for  the  King's  Evil.'  While  he  regarded  epidemic 
disease  as  a  visitation  of  God  and  had  faith  in  prophylactic 
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amulets  and  issues,  he  nevertheless  deprecated  panic,  advised 
isolation  of  the  infected,  counselled  hygienic  measures  and 
adumbrated  the  need  for  disinfection.  He  also  exposed  many 
superstitious  practices  current  in  his  day,  such  as  faith  in  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  horn  of  the  mythical  unicorn,  and  he 
waxed  facetious  over  a  preparation  of  mummy,  then  highly 
esteemed  by  the  faculty  for  its  curative  properties.  Such 
wholesome  scepticism  was,  however,  resented  by  contemporary 
orthodoxy  in  an  age  when  heresy-hunting  was  fashionable,  alike 
in  matters  of  faith  and  the  practice  of  physic  ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  posterity  to  give  to  Ambroise  Pare  his  rightful 
place  in  the  history  of  the  healing  art. 

I  have  endeavoured,  all  too  briefly,  to  sketch  the  story  of 
an  early,  a  famous,  and  a  fortunate  Huguenot,  who  was  neither 
persecuted  nor  exiled,  who  in  his  own  country,  amid  civil  and 
religious  warfare,  pursued  with  distinction  his  professional 
vocation,  imbued  alike  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eenaissance  and 
the  fervour  of  the  Keformation,  and  who  has  left  behind  him 
a  name  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  may  we  not 
proudly  and  justly  claim,  as  indeed  our  Proceedings  clearly 
show,  that  there  is  no  continent  and  no  country,  no  profession 
and  no  walk  of  life  which  has  not  been  influenced,  enriched 
and  invigorated  by  the  distinctive  qualities  of  those  whose 
memory  this  Huguenot  Society  of  London  exists  to  venerate 
and  perpetuate  ? 

The  President,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Conservator  of 
the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum,  exhibited  several 
portraits  of  Ambroise  Pare  and  a  case  of  surgical  instruments 
(including  amputating  knives,  saw  and  trephines)  which  had 
belonged  to  Pare  and  bore  on  the  outside  his  initials  'A.  P. ' 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld,  then  assumed  the 
Chair  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ketiring  President, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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Cfee  CWforen  of  Mmt  to  la  Eocfafouraulti 
ire  Cftampagitf* 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

In  a  former  paper  I  gave  the  Society  Marie  de  la  Eoche- 
foucauld's  account  of  her  escape  from  France.  I  now  propose 
to  tell  of  the  life  of  her  eldest  son  Josias  in  Ireland,  with  a  few 
references  to  her  other  children  who  remained  abroad.  If 
I  enter  into  his  affairs  in  some  detail  it  is  because  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  Huguenot  Society  are  persons  who,  in 
Carlyle's  words,  '  struggle  piously,  passionately,  to  behold,  if 
but  in  glimpses,  the  faces  of  our  vanished  fathers.' 

Josias  was  born  at  Champagne  on  March  13,  1673,  and 
was  therefore  twelve  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  Eevocation. 
He  accompanied  his  mother,  as  mentioned  in  her  narrative, 
when  she  escaped  in  1687  first  to  England  and  then  to  Holland, 
where  he  lived  with  her  for  two  years  and  frequently  attended 
the  Court,  being  in  hopes  of  securing  a  place  as  page  to  Princess 
Mary.  This  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  elevation  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  English  throne,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
give  the  post  to  a  foreigner,  and  his  mother  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  Belfast  in  1689  acceded  to  the  request  of  Isaac 
de  la  Meloniere,  who  was  in  command  of  a  French  regiment  of 
foot  in  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  army  in  Ireland,  and  sent 
her  son  to  him.  Josias  accordingly  became  an  ensign  in  the 
regiment,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  La  Meloniere  was 
one  of  the  Duke's  most  trusted  officers,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
young  man  to  be  under  his  care  and  so  to  escape  the  distress 
and  sickness  brought  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  army  in 
the  following  winter  by  lack  of  diligence  or  experience  on  the 
part  of  their  officers.    The  Dutch  and  French  regiments  alone 
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were  well  clad  and  well  looked  after,1  and  Schomberg  himself 
reported  to  the  King,2  regarding  the  latter,  that  de  ces  trois 
regiments  d'infanterie  et  de  celui  de  cavalerie  Voire  Majeste  a 
tire  plus  de  service  que  du  double  des  autres. 

The  part  played  by  La  Meloniere's  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  is  well  known,  and  young  Champagne  had  his 
share  in  it,  but  the  story  that  he  was  promoted  for  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle  is  incorrect.  He  was  still  an  ensign  in  June 
1691. 3  He  no  doubt  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment, 
which  distinguished  itself  at  Athlone,4  where  it  suffered  severely, 
and  at  Aughrim,5  and  went  on  to  fight  in  Flanders  in  1692. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  seeking  to  improve  his  position 
by  purchase  through  the  agency  of  another  French  refugee 
officer,  Theophile  des  Babesnieres,  then  in  London,  and  his 
mother  sent  him  money  for  the  purpose.  The  project  fell 
through,  but  the  King  in  1695, 6  at  the  instance  of  the  Comte 
de  Soissons,7  brother  of  Prince  Eugene,  gave  him  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  John 
Tidcomb,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Captain 
William  Carew  from  wounds  received  at  the  siege  of  Namur 
earlier  in  the  year.  On  its  return  from  Flanders  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  that  country  leaving 
behind  its  Colonel,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  as  a  debtor 
at  the  suit  of  the  contractors  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops.8 

The  English  Act  of  Parliament  which  confirmed  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  December  17,  1698, 9  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Army,  limited  it  to  British  subjects,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  for  Josias  de  Champagne  and  other 
foreign  officers  to  be  naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament  before 
they  could  draw  their  pay.  This  put  him  to  considerable 
expense  and  kept  him  for  some  time  in  London,  as  the  par- 
ticular Act,  which  included  his  case  with  those  of  seventeen 

1  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army,  i,  3. 

2  Schomberg'' 's  Despatches,  January  9,  1690. 

3  Note  from  Military  Boohs,  formerly  in  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland. 

4  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  ix,  489. 

5  Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland,  1688-91  (Dublin,  1892). 

6  Dalton's  English  Army  Lists,  iv,  80. 

7  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  1868,  p.  495. 

8  House  of  Lords  Papers  (N.S.),  iv,  27. 

9  Hallam,  History  of  England,  iii,  140. 
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other  Frenchmen  and  two  Dutchmen,  did  not  receive  the  Eoyal 
Assent  until  March  24, 1699.1  In  the  meantime  an  old  brother 
officer  of  La  Meloniere's  regiment,  Jean  de  Masse,  then  living 
near  Golden  Square,  took  advantage  of  his  presence  in  London 
to  get  him  to  be  godfather  to  his  son  Henry  Josias,  baptised  at 
Berwick  Street  on  February  5,  1699,  while  his  mother  employed 
him  in  connexion  with  her  British  investments.  The  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  in  Holland,  largely  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  ready  money  caused  by  the  French  immigration, 
was  very  low.2  '  Jes  vandu,'  she  writes  in  1699,  '  les  sainq  milles 
livre  que  me  devest  Mrs-  les  Estas  farce  quen  tan  de  pes  je  nen 
tires  que  quatre  four  san  ce  qui  ne  m'est  james  arive,  farce  que 
nous  avons  toujours  hu  guerre  et  que  souven  je  nes  fas  hit  la 
moitie  des  quatre  four  san.'  In  these  circumstances  she  took 
to  investing  any  'money  she  had  to  spare  in  London,  either  in 
Exchequer  tallies  or  in  the  stock  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  transactions  she  sometimes  entrusted  to  Charles  Moreau, 
who  had  been  a  paymaster  in  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  army 
in  Ireland  3  and  was  with  her  husband  at  his  death,  but  generally 
to  Louis  Pioyrand  des  Clouseaux,  one  of  the  first  governors 
of  the  French  Hospital.4 

The  English  Act  already  referred  to  also  provided  that  all 
troops  in  Ireland  were  to  be  disbanded  except  such  regiments, 
not  exceeding  12,000  persons,  as  should  be  particularly  ex- 
pressed by  proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland.  Any 
fears  which  might  have  been  felt  on  this  score  were  soon  quelled 
by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Galway,  as  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  on  April  3,  1699,  which 
included  Colonel  Tidcomb's  regiment,  known  in  modern  times 
as  the  14th  (Prince  of  Wales's  Own)  West  Yorkshire  Regiment, 
in  the  schedule  of  those  which  were  to  be  retained.  Josias 
de  Champagne  was  therefore  able  to  continue  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
and  having  settled  down  to  a  life  of  peace  took  to  wife  Lady 
Jane  Forbes,  second  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Granard. 
They  were  married  on  February  11,  1705. 5 

1  Denizations  and  Naturalisation  of  Aliens  in  England  and  Ireland,  1603- 
1700  (Hug.  Soc.  Publ.  XVIII),  p.  264. 

2  Weiss,  French  Protestant  Refugees,  pp.  355-6. 

3  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Memoires,  p.  26. 

4  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  vi,  72.  5  Note  by  Miss  E.  Close. 
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A  year  and  a  half  earlier,  on  September  18,  1703,  Josias  had 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Portarlington  as  godfather  to 
the  son  of  his  second  cousin,  Marguerite  de  la  Rochefoucauld,1 
wife  of  Charles  de  Ponthieu,  a  refugee  from  Saintonge  who 
had  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  La  Meloniere's 
regiment  and  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  head  at  the 
Boyne.2  Possibly  it  was  the  presence  of  these  relations  which 
made  him  think  of  settling  at  Portarlington,  but  there  were 
other  inducements.  It  was  a  settlement  of  French  officers 
established  by  Henry  de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  and,  though 
the  founder  naturally  gave  a  preference  to  his  own  regiment, 
the  colony  included  several  pensioners  besides  De  Ponthieu 
from  that  of  La  Meloniere.  Among  them  was  Colonel  Daniel 
Le  Grand  du  Petit  Bosc,  who,  after  commanding  a  battalion 
of  Royal  Fusiliers  in  France  for  ten  years,  had  escaped  to 
Holland  and  served  King  William  for  five  years.  Born  in 
1641,  he  describes  himself  in  1702  as  old  and  sickly,  and  com- 
plains in  1714  that  he  is  ruined  by  doctors  and  drugs  ;  but  in 
spite  of  them,  though  sometimes  crippled  by  gout  in  the  right 
hand,  he  managed  to  live  on  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-three. 
His  younger  brother,  Brigadier-General  Josias  Le  Grand  de 
Veimar,  had  commanded  the  regiment  while  in  garrison  at 
Clonmel  in  1692.3  Antoine  Ligonier  de  Benneval,  the  minister 
chosen  by  William  Morton,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  to  introduce 
the  Anglican  liturgy  at  Portarlington,  had  been  its  chaplain 
for  several  years,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  other  officers 
in  the  colony  who  had  served  in  it.  The  place  also  had 
attractions  for  Lady  Jane  Champagne,  as  Knightley  Chet- 
wode,  a  high  Tory  and  a  personal  friend  of  her  father  and  of 
Dean  Swift,  had  acquired  an  estate  and  built  himself  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Whatever  were  his  reasons,  Josias  made  himself  a  home  at 
Portarlington  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  established  himself 
there  permanently  in  1708.  The  colony  had  by  that  time 
been  in  existence  for  fifteen  years  and  had  made  considerable 
advances.    When  Lord  Galway  became  the  owner  of  the  little 

1  See  Lart's  Huguenot  Pedigrees,  I,  pp.  71-5,  and  Champagne  MSS. 

2  French  Pensioners'  Declarations,  formerly  in  Public  Record  Office  of 
Ireland. 

3  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Memoires,  p.  310. 
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town  the  houses  in  its  main  street,  known  to  the  settlers  as 
King  Street,  were  mostly  thatched  or  roofed  with  shingles, 
and  many  of  them  were  mere  cabins,  but  their  gardens  ran 
down  to  the  river  Barrow  which  winds  round  the  town,  or  to 
the  meadows  on  its  bank.  Many  of  the  colonists — such  as 
Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  the  writer  of  the  well-known  memoirs, 
described  by  Lord  Galway  in  1700  as  un  vieux  gentilliomme 
fort  de  vies  amis1 — had  been  men  of  good  estate  in  France, 
accustomed  to  a  certain  stateliness  in  their  manner  of  life. 
They  were  not  well  off,  some,  like  Jean  Faureand  JeanMassilos, 
being  so  poor  that  they  could  only  afford  one  room  ;  but  skilled 
labour  was  cheap,  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  joiner  or  slater  being 
but  Is.  6d.  a  day,  bricks  and  oak  2  were  to  be  had  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  the  more  prosperous  managed,  with 
the  aid  of  cunning  tradesmen  whom  they  found  among  their 
fellow-refugees,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  houses  which 
still  give  Portarlington  its  peculiar  distinction.  By  1701  they 
had,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  supporters,  built  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  neat  tenements.3 

The  early  difficulties  of  the  colony  are  explained  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Portarlington  Registers4  ;  they  had  been 
surmounted  long  before  1708.  The  leasehold  titles  of  the 
settlers,  endangered  by  the  Act  of  Resumption  which  cancelled 
the  grant  made  to  their  founder,  had  been  secured  by  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  while  his  property,  after  being  purchased 
from  the  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners  by  the  Hollow 
Sword  Blade  Company,  had  passed  to  a  new  and  friendly 
landlord,  Ephraim  Dawson,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Portarling- 
ton. The  question  whether  the  French  or  the  Anglican  form 
of  divine  service  should  be  followed  had  ceased  to  trouble 
the  congregation,  but  their  minister,  Benjamin  de  Daillon,  had 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  change  and  had  retired  to  Carlow. 
Old  and  worn  by  his  sufferings  for  religion  in  France,  he  had 
hoped  to  end  his  days  in  Portarlington,  and  had  taken  two 
plots  in  King  Street  for  his  life.  On  each  of  these  there  was 
a  thatched  house  ;  that  in  which  he  lived  was  of  two  stories 

1  British  Museum  Additional  MSS.  9718,  p.  81. 

2  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  (O.S.),  iii ,  66. 

3  Jus  Begium  (London,  1701),  p.  60. 

1  Huguenot  Society''s  Publications,  vol.  xix. 
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with  a  garret,  and  had  a  garden.  After  the  estate  was  sold  he 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  two  plots  for  lives  renewable  for  ever 
from  his  new  landlords,  and  this  interest  was  acquired  by 
Josias  in  1708.  He  was  not,  however,  satisfied  to  live  in  the 
house  which  M.  de  Daillon  had  occupied,  but  bought  the  lease 
of  an  adjoining  plot  from  Colonel  du  Petit  Lose.  This  was 
obviously  a  building  plot,  but  the  Colonel  had  come  into 
possession  of  other  lands  described  in  a  lease  granted  to  his 
predecessor  in  title  by  Lord  Arlington  as  '  that  close  or  piece 
of  ground  known  as  Crutchley's  close  lying  on  the  left  side  of 
the  designed  street  leading  from  the  market  place  to  the 
greater  bridge.'  On  this  he  built  himself  a  house  which  the 
surveyor  who  acted  for  the  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners 
described  as  '  a  very  good  house  fit  for  any  gentleman  to  live 
in  and  has  a  very  good  garden,  being  placed  over  the  river  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge.'  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Willis  afterwards 
kept  the  famous  school  at  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and 
other  notable  men  were  educated.  Du  Petit  Bosc  had  there- 
fore no  further  use  for  his  plot  in  King  Street,  which  Josias 
bought  from  him  and  built  himself  a  house  thereon,  making 
use,  no  doubt,  for  that  purpose  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
guilders  or  £100  Irish  which  he  borrowed  from  his  brother 
Francois  Auguste  in  1709.  He  also  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  two 
old  houses  which  he  had  bought,  retaining,  if  I  read  his  doings 
aright,  some  of  the  ground  between  them  and  the  river  as  part 
of  his  garden.  Tidcomb's  regiment  was  still  in  Ireland,  and 
Josias  remained  on  the  Active  List  and  was  serving  in  1713. 
The  regiment  was  one  of  those  disbanded  by  Ormonde  and 
Bolingbroke  in  Queen  Anne's  last  years,  but  was  restored  early 
in  the  following  reign.1  Dean  Swift  writes  to  Knightley 
Chetwode  on  July  7,  1715:  'Major  Champagne  has  hard 
usage  and  I  am  truly  concerned  for  him  and  his  lady  '  ;  and 
again  on  August  2  :  '  I  hear  Major  Champagne  was  left  half- 
pay  and  consequently  will  now  have  whole,  so  that  he  may 
yet  eat  bread  '  ;  and  Chetwode  replies  from  Woodbrook,  his 
house  near  Portarlington  :  '  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from 
quondam  Lady  Jenny  to  come  to  her,  but  I  could  not  go;  She 
tells  me  Monsieur  le  Majeur  was  to  take  post  at  Holyhead  for 

1  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army,  ii,  4-6. 
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London  the  day  I  dined  with  you  ;  his  post  not  at  that  time 
given  away,  notwithstanding  reports.'  1  It  is  evident  that 
Josias  was  in  great  anxiety  as  to  his  future  in  the  Army,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  above  letter  that  he  also 
held  another  post  under  the  Government.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  at  one  time  on  the  Viceregal  Staff.  If  he  had  held 
any  such  post  through  his  wife's  Jacobite  connexions  he  may 
well  have  been  anxious  as  to  its  continuance.  His  army  service 
ended  by  his  being  placed  on  half-pay  as  Major  at  7s.  6d.  a 
day.  Whatever  the  other  post  was  we  hear  no  more  about  it, 
for  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  Seneschalship  of  the  Manors 
of  the  Earldom  of  Donegall,  a  sinecure  worth  some  £50  a  year 
given  to  him  by  Lady  Jane's  cousin,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Donegall, 
and  retained  by  him  until  he  sold  it  in  1722  to  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore,  who  was  also  connected  with  her  by  marriage. 

In  the  midst  of  his  anxieties  two  events  of  some  family 
importance  occurred.  In  January  1714  his  sister  Henriette- 
Sylvie  was  married  at  The  Hague  to  Charles  Bonnart  Dumarest 
d'Antoigny.  After  the  wedding  his  sister  Marianne,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage  contract,  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Ireland  and,  acting  as  proxy  for  her  mother, 
stood  godmother  to  Josias's  only  son,  who  was  born  in  his 
house  at  Portarlington  on  October  9,  1714,  and  christened 
there  on  November  6.  The  boy  was  named  Arthur,  his  god- 
fathers being  his  grandfather,  Arthur,  Earl  of  Granard,  and 
his  mother's  cousin  Arthur,  Earl  of  Donegall. 

The  life  at  Portarlington  was  a  quiet  one.  The  little  town 
afforded  scarcely  any  opening  for  a  professional  or  commercial 
career.  Its  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  old  officers 
unfitted  by  disposition,  training,  and  infirmities  for  such  pur- 
suits. Here  and  there  among  their  records  we  find  notes  of 
dealings  with  their  more  enterprising  countrymen  in  business 
in  Dublin,  such  as  Pierre  Le  Clerc,  Daniel  Guyon,  and  Raymond 
Pennete,  wine  merchants,  Antoine  Varcille,  timber  merchant, 
and  Alexandre  Pelissier,  draper,  or  in  London.  There  were 
of  course  others  in  the  colony  who  depended  on  these  veterans 
for  their  living  ;  for  example,  Moyse  Marcombe,  a  surgeon, 
and  Louis  Billouard,  a  physician,  attended  to  the  infirm. 

1  Swift's  Correspondence,  ii,  249,  292. 
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Some  of  the  leading  settlers  brought  skilled  Frenchmen,  masons, 
carpenters,  and  locksmiths,  to  build  their  houses,  but  many  of 
these  seem  to  have  gone  away  again  after  the  work  was  done, 
the  country  tradesmen  sufficing  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
settlement.  There  were  in  addition  Frenchmen  carrying  on 
the  trades  of  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  shoemaker,  farrier,  gardener, 
glover,  weaver,  and  wigmaker,  and  some  general  shops,  and 
there  were  a  few  French  labourers,  but  at  least  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  colony  unskilled  labour  was  mainly 
supplied  by  the  natives  and  not  by  the  colonists.  Many  of  the 
settlers'  sons  followed  their  parents'  example  and  joined  the 
Army,  and  the  British  Army  Lists  in  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  contain  many  Portarlington  names.  A  few,  like  Arthur 
Champagne  and  Pierre  Auguste  Franquefort,  took  orders. 
Jean  Yignoles,  great-grandson  of  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  is 
said  to  have  tried  both  professions,  having  been  a  major  in 
the  Army  before  becoming  a  clergyman.1  The  settlers  had  not 
much  ready  money  to  spare,  and  pensions  were  not  always 
regularly  paid.  They  therefore  found  it  convenient  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible  for  their  daily  needs  and  to  carry  on  their 
dealings  largely  by  barter  or  payment  in  kind.  They  were 
fond  of  a  country  life  and,  like  most  people  who  live  in  small 
country  towns  in  Ireland,  they  usually  had  some  land  outside 
the  town  which  supplied  them  with  milk,  wheat,  and  pease 
for  their  own  use,  oats,  hay,  and  straw  for  their  horses,  barley 
or,  rather,  bere  for  brewing,  mutton,  and  wool  which  they  some- 
times had  woven  into  blankets  or  knitted  into  stockings. 
They  also  had  turbary  either  on  their  own  land  or  in  a  common 
bog. 

The  amount  of  land  thus  held  varied  considerably.  For 
our  present  purpose  we  may  exclude  Jean  Nicolas,  who  had 
an  estate  of  2450  acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Jacques 
Belrieu,  Baron  de  Virasel,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Galway's 
agents  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  and  probably  only 
held  the  139  acres,  mentioned  by  the  Forfeited  Estates  Com- 
missioners as  being  in  his  possession,  pending  their  distribution. 
There  remains  only  one  person,  Colonel  du  Petit  Bosc, 
mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  as  holding  more  than  fifty 

1  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  (O.S.),  vi,  336. 
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acres  of  land.  He  now,  that  is  in  1714,  sold  a  large  part  of 
this  land  to  Major  Champagne,  who  thus  became  the  possessor 
under  lease  of  115  acres  outside  the  town  in  addition  to  his 
three  town  plots.  Two-thirds  of  this  he  sublet  to  a  number 
of  cottiers  who  paid  little  rent  in  money  but  cut  and  saved  his 
turf,  did  his  ploughing,  looked  after  his  sheep,  and  supplied 
chickens  and  ducks  for  his  table  and  much  grain  which  he 
exchanged  for  malt  with  either  Gedeon  de  Castlefranc  or  the 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Champlorier,  both  owners  of  malthouses, 
their  dealings  being  almost  wholly  in  kind.  He  brewed  at 
home,  and  baked  his  bread  in  an  old-fashioned  built  oven. 
Wine  he  used  sparingly,  but,  after  the  custom  of  the  day, 
occasionally  laid  in  a  hogshead  or  so  and  bottled  it  himself. 
He  liked  a  cheap  Spanish  wine  called,  from  its  place  of  origin, 
Benecarlo.  Though  never  well  off  he  managed  to  live  as 
befitted  his  station,  keeping  a  chaise  and  two  horses,  one  of 
which  bore  the  undeserved  name  of  '  Tippler,'  and  a  man  in 
livery,  green  with  red  facings,  a  laced  hat  and  powdered  hair. 
He  himself  wore  a  tie  wig  and  paid  a  barber  5s.  5d.  a  quarter 
to  shave  him.  His  clothes  were  usually  made  for  him  in 
Portarlington,  but  sometimes  by  Jacques  Boudon,  a  refugee 
tailor  in  Dublin.  They  were  generally  plain,  but  he  appeared 
on  occasions  in  his  scarlet  coat.  He  was  also  much  interested 
in  his  garden,  building  a  good  brick  wall  on  its  northern 
boundary,  acquiring  land  from  his  neighbours  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, and  supplying  it  with  hotbeds  and  bell  and  cap  glasses. 
Tradition  still  pointed  in  1855  to  some  old  Jargonelle  pear 
trees  as  having  been  planted  by  him.1  His  ground  ran  down 
to  the  river,  and  in  1727  and  again  in  1736  he  acquired  land  and 
turf  banks  on  the  opposite  side,  building  himself  a  boat  for 
convenient  access  to  them.  In  addition  to  his  farming  and 
gardening  he  took  some  interest  in  public  affairs,  being  Sovereign 
of  the  borough  from  1730  to  1732  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Corporation  from  his  election  as  a  burgess  in  1729  until 
his  death.2  He  also  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  Charity  School 
founded  by  Lord  Galway,  getting  blue  stockings  knitted  by  his 

1  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  (O.S.),  iii,  66. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  Portarlington,  1726-77,  in  National 
Library  of  Ireland. 
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tenants  for  the  boys,  and  their  yearly  suits  of  clothes  made  at 
Is.  6d.  per  head.  He  also  collected  money  for  the  repair  of 
the  school  in  1736.  His  wife  being  Irish,  he  appears  to  have 
attended  the  parish  church  at  Lea,  and  was  presumably  church- 
warden in  1730,  when  he  saw  to  the  re-roofing  of  the  church 
with  shingles. 

This  quiet  life  was  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking a  journey  to  Holland  to  look  into  his  mother's  affairs. 
On  August  17,  1721,  he  paid  to  David  La  Touche,  another 
veteran  of  the  Boyne  who  was  now  a  banker  in  Dublin,  and  his 
partner,  Nathaniel  Kane,  the  sum  of  £20  16s.  Sd.,  for  which  he 
received  a  bill  of  exchange  for  two  hundred  florins  on  Pierre 
Daniel  de  la  Motte  at  Eotterdam.  This  he  cashed  on  his 
arrival  in  that  city  on  October  11.  During  his  absence  he  left 
his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Major  David  Eenouard,  an  officer 
in  the  Eegiment  of  Horse  which  is  now  the  4th  Dragoons.1 
On  his  arrival  in  Holland  he  found  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Marianne,  who  had  returned  to  her  after  her  visit  to  Portarling- 
ton,  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position  owing  to  incompatibility 
of  temper  and  to  the  fact  that  the  old  lady's  income  had  fallen 
off  to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  not  continue  to  live  even 
in  the  humble  style  to  which  she  had  accustomed  herself. 
She  fell  in  with  his  suggestion  that  she  should  go  to  live  with 
him  at  Portarlington,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  afford  her 
the  care  which  her  age  required.  She  also  acquiesced  in  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  her  property,  amounting  to  about  £3000, 
among  her  children.  For  this  purpose  all  the  surviving  children 
met  at  The  Hague  except  Francois  Auguste,  now  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  prevented  by  illness  from 
travelling,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  brother,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  and  knowing  him  inti- 
mately. Those  who  met  were  Suzanne,  Madame  de  Thonnai- 
Boutonne  ;  Gedeon,  still  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  army, 
who  was  married  and  in  poor  circumstances,  and  probably 
in  bad  health  as  he  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations  and  died 
a  few  years  later ;  Marianne,  who  never  married ;  and  Henriette- 
Sylvie,  now  Madame  Dumarest.    It  was  agreed  between  them 

1  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  ix,  198,  and  Dalton's  English  Army  Lists. 
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that,  under  the  terms  of  a  joint  will  made  by  his  father  and 
mother  in  France  and  confirmed  by  later  documents,  Josias 
as  eldest  son  would  be  entitled,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  to  claim,  after  his  mother's  death,  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  property  and  an  equal  share  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  remainder.  In  building  his  house  and  buying 
his  land  at  Portarlington  he  had  to  a  large  extent  anticipated 
this  inheritance  ;  in  the  words  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Francois  Auguste,  Jai  mange  mon  hie  en  herbe.  An 
agreement  was  now  drawn  up  by  which  he  was  to  get  his  fifth 
and  the  remainder  of  the  property  was  to  be  divided  into  seven 
shares,  one  going  to  the  mother  and  one  to  each  of  the  children. 
This  document  was  signed  on  April  24,  1722,  and  mother  and 
son  set  out  soon  afterwards  for  Ireland,  the  mother  taking 
with  her  among  other  things  her  treasured  family  papers, 
a  silver  cup  which  she  subsequently  sold  for  5s.  9d.  per  ounce, 
and  no  doubt  also  the  portraits  of  herself  and  her  husband 
which  still  exist.  Marianne  did  not  accompany  them  to 
Ireland.  Both  mother  and  son  had  found  her  difficult,  the 
latter  observing  in  one  of  his  letters  je  suis  trof  vieux  four  etre 
sous  sa  tutelle.  It  was  suggested  that  she  might  take  up  her 
abode  with  Madame  Dumarest  or  in  some  charitable  society, 
but  she  found  it  easier  to  live  alone  in  the  French  colony  at 
Celle  in  Hanover.  Her  sister  Suzanne  had  already  settled 
there  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Biilow,  a  widow,  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  ancestress  of  the  German  Chancellor 
Von  Biilow.1  She  carried  on  an  intermittent  but  friendly 
correspondence  with  her  brother,  in  which  she  always  inquired 
affectionately  for  her  nephew  and  for  old  friends  at  Portarling- 
ton, including  the  Meschinet  family.  Her  means  though  small 
were  sufficient  for  her  needs,  and,  so  far  as  her  letters  show,  she 
made  only  one  attempt  to  supplement  them,  when  she  became 
for  a  short  time  governess  or  companion  to  a  young  lady  of 
rank,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  during  the  absence 
of  her  parents.  Her  account  of  her  experiences  gives  such  a 
picture  of  life  and  travelling  in  those  days  that  it  may  be  worth 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  1903,  p.  280, 
and  1909,  p.  26,  and  Champagne  Papers. 
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quoting.  It  is  dated  from  Varel,  April  10,  1731,  and  runs  as 
follows  : 

Monsieur  mon  tres  cher  et  tres  honore  frere, 

Jai  receu  la  letre  que  vous  m'aves  fait  l'honeur  de  m'escrire 
le  27  de  mars.  Je  vous  remercie  du  tendre  interet  que  vous  prenes 
an  ma  sante,  mon  clier  frere,  et  an  mon  voyage.  La  premiere  et 
raisonablement  bone,  grasse  a  Dieu  ;  le  cegon  a  este  heureux, 
comode  et  agreable  au  dela  de  toute  expression,  bon  carosse  a 
six  et  a  noeuf  cheveaus,  petti te  journee  crainte  de  me  trop  fatiguer, 
mon  tey  et  caffe  deus  fois  par  jour,  bonne  soupe  et  grand  soupe 
prepare  tous  les  soirs  pour  mon  arivee  dont  on  estoit  toujours  averty 
a  l'avance,  receue  partout  en  prinscesse- — en  dix  jours  de  voyage 
mais  ceulement  huit  de  marche  nous  avons  u  catre  fois  des  cheveaus 
frais- — un  escuier  d'inportance  et  tres  soigneus  pour  me  conduire, 
ma  fille  de  chambre  et  un  laquais  pour  me  cervir,  la  reception  de  la 
jeune  Comtesse  proporsionnee  a  tout  cella,  logee  dans  un  aparte- 
ment  manifique,  antichambre,  chambre  et  cabinet,  trois  gros  foeus 
antretenus  jour  et  nuit,  une  servante  toujours  a  la  porte  pour  servir 
la  miene  qui  na  de  soin  a  avoir  que  cellui  de  servir  ma  persone.  Peu 
san  faut  que  je  ne  trouve  a  tout  cella  un  air  d'anchahtement  qui 
me  le  fait  presque  croire  resve. 

Josias  carried  home  with  him  from  Holland  many  purchases 
which  he  had  made  for  friends  in  Ireland,  including  lace,  cambric, 
and  holland  for  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Marguerite  de  Ponthieu, 
now  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Cavalier  1  and  living  for 
a  time  in  Portarlington  ;  holland,  buttons,  and  edging  for  a 
Mrs.  Kennedy  ;  a  brass  kettle,  several  sorts  of  thread  of  all 
colours,  and  two  pairs  of  white  stockings  for  Major  Eenouard 
and  his  wife  ;  a  plate-gilded  sword  for  Major  Murray,  and  eight 
guilders',  or  about  sixteen  shillings',  worth  of  colours  for  his 
wife.  Sir  John  Eawdon,  Lady  Jane  Champagne's  cousin, 
took  the  opportunity  of  spending  some  pounds  in  obtaining 
from  Holland  orange  and  lemon  trees,  hepaticas  and  myrtles, 
the  seeds  of  the  sensitive  plant,  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
including  asparagus,  red  beet,  radishes,  lettuces,  and  turnips, 
and  of  about  sixty  sorts  of  flowers.  On  reaching  Portarlington 
Josias  set  to  work  to  make  his  mother  comfortable,  panelling 

1  For  his  relations  with  Josias  de  Champagne  see  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology  (O.S.),  vi,  333-6. 
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her  room  and  wainscoting  the  entry  thereto  and  laying  in  a 
stock  of  the  French  wines  which  she  was  accustomed  to  use  at 
every  meal,  though  she  drank  but  little.  Here  in  her  new  home 
Marie  de  la  Rochefoucauld  de  Champagne  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  days,  dying  on  February  14,  1730.  She  belonged  to 
the  French  church,  and  left  £5  to  its  minister,  Theodore 
Desvories,  for  the  poor,  and  a  legacy  of  like  amount  to  Captain 
Pierre  Franquefort,  whose  wife  had  been  a  kind  friend  to  her 
in  her  last  illness.  The  Portarlington  Registers  say  that  she 
was  buried  in  the  French  church,  but  no  trace  of  her  grave 
can  now  be  found  in  church  or  churchyard.  She  was  buried 
with  befitting  state,  a  velvet  pall,  ten  long  cloaks,  twenty-two 
pairs  of  gloves,  thirty-four  yards  of  lutestring  for  scarves, 
and  forty-two  yards  of  crape  being  among  the  items  in  the 
account  of  her  funeral  expenses.  The  letters  written  by  her 
daughters  Suzanne  and  Marianne  on  the  occasion  show  their 
affections  for  their  chere  et  illustre  mere.  Madame  Dumarest 
did  not  write,  but  the  two  other  sisters  did  not  allow  their 
mother's  death  to  interrupt  their  recently  renewed  friendship 
with  their  brother.  Suzanne,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  had 
been  a  second  mother  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  escape  from  France,  and  has  left  an  account  of  their 
adventures  which  has  been  printed.1  On  arriving  at  Exeter 
she  met  there  two  old  friends  from  her  own  neighbourhood, 
Jacques  Sanxay,  formerly  minister  of  Thonnai-Boutonne,  a 
town  only  about  five  miles  north  of  her  mother's  house  at 
Bernere  and  the  same  distance  west  of  Champagne,  and  Charles 
de  la  Motte  Fouque,  seigneur  of  La  Greve,  which  lies  even 
nearer  Bernere,  and  of  St.  Surin,  who  became  Baron  de  Thonnai- 
Boutonne  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1689.  The 
acquaintance  ripened  into  love  and  Suzanne  became  Madame 
de  Thonnai-Boutonne.  Her  wedding  took  place  at  The  Hague 
on  December  12,  1692,  and  before  the  end  of  1701  she  was  a 
widow  with  small  means  and  three  sons  to  provide  for.  It  was 
no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  her  brother  Francois  Auguste, 
who,  as  mentioned  in  their  mother's  account  of  her  escape, 
had  filled  the  same  position,  that  she  succeeded  in  placing  her 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Socttte  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  1868, 
pp.  486-95. 
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eldest  son,  Henri  Auguste,  as  a  page  to  Duke  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau.1  He  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Generals  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  royal  master,  and  died  at  Brandenburg  in  1774, 
just  three  years  before  the  birth  of  his  grandson,  Frederic 
Henri  Charles  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  author  of  '  Undine  '  and 
4  Sintram.'  Her  other  two  sons  were  also  soldiers.  Of  the 
second  we  know  little  ;  he  had  died  before  1759  without  leaving 
descendant.  The  third,  Frederic,  Baron  de  St.  Surin,  is  known 
to  us  in  his  old  age  by  a  long  business  correspondence  with  his 
cousin,  Arthur  Champagne,  relieved  by  lighter  passages  in 
which  he  describes  his  part  in  private  theatricals  at  Bheinsberg, 
the  home  of  his  friend  and  protector  Prince  Henry,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  delight  in  his  garden,  and  his  longing 
to  be  able  to  play  a  game  of  colin-maillard,  or  blind-man's  buff, 
with  his  cousin's  children.  He  died  in  1779  at  Celle,  leaving 
to  his  cousin  Arthur  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  brother, 
General  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  and  directing  his  executor  to  send 
to  him  the  portrait  of  their  uncle  Francois  Auguste  and  that 
of  his  wife  Marie  de  Polentz,  left  in  his  keeping  by  their  aunt 
Marianne.  Francois  Auguste  had  married  in  1735  Sophie 
Auguste  de  Polentz,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
nobles  of  Saxony,  while  her  mother  was  a  Schomberg  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Field-Marshal.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
Governor  of  Senftenberg.  He  was  an  elderly  man  and  suffered 
much  from  gout,  but  his  wedding  was  none  the  less  celebrated 
with  some  magnificence.  This  is  the  account  of  it  which  he 
sent  to  his  brother  Josias  : 

Notre  Nopse  a  este  magnifique,  mesme  superbe  ;  en  l'apsance 
de  Mr  son  frere  quy  commande  les  troupes  saxone  a  Varsovie, 
Madame  la  Generalle,  sa  belle  soeur,  quy  luy  tenoit  lieu  de  mere 
et  avecq  la  quelle  elle  demeuroit  despuis  douze  ans,  en  a  fait  les 
dispositions  et  les  frais,  en  quoy  elle  n'a  rien  epargne.  Comme  leurs 
families  sonst  des  plus  considerables  de  ce  pays  et  tres  nombreuse, 
cela  a  fait  que  les  convies  estoist  en  grand  nombre.  Le  festin  de  la 
nopse  a  dure  trois  jours  et  le  dernier,  comme  le  premier,  personne 
ne  s'est  retire  avant  trois  heure  du  matin,  ayant  tous  prefere  la 


1  Biographie  Universelle. 
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dansse,  le  jeu  et  la  joye  au  sommeil.  8  autre  jours  ce  sonst  ecoules 
en  festins  et  en  joye  ches  les  parans  et  amis  du  voisinage,  sur  quoy 
je  juge  a  propos  de  prendre  conge  et  les  devans  pour  mettre  ordre 
ches  moy  a  la  reception  de  la  nouvelle  mariee  et  de  ceux  quy  me  l'y 
ameneroist,  ce  quy  ce  fit  8  jours  apres  mon  despart.  Je  feu  au 
devant  d'eux,  a  une  demy  lieux,  acompagne  de  quelques  officiers 
et  amis  ;  je  la  recontre  acompagnee  de  six  carosse  ;  passant  devant 
ma  f orteresse  elle  fut  saluee  de  trois  descharges  du  canon  quy  estoist 
sur  mes  rampars  et  au  bruit  des  trompettes  et  des  timballes  ;  apres 
avoir  mis  pied  a  terre  nous  fumes  harangues  par  des  desputes  du 
magistrat  et  de  tout  le  clerge  en  corps  aussy  bien  que  des  principeaus 
officiers  du  bailliage.  Apres  trois  jours  de  rejouissance,  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  nos  gastes  retournirent  ches  eux  ;  les  plus  proches 
parans  et  amis  y  onst  reste  la  huitaine  et  onst  tous  paru  et  tesmoigne 
estre  fort  contan  de  la  reception  et  traitment  que  je  leur  ay  fait. 

Save  for  his  appointment  in  1730  as  Sovereign  of  the  borough, 
Josias's  life  at  Portarlington  after  his  mother's  death  was 
uneventful.  He  died  suddenly  1  on  May  2,  1737  ;  Madame  de 
Thonnai-Boutonne  followed  in  1741  ;  Colonel  Francois  Auguste 
was  the  next  to  go  ;  Marianne  Jived  long  enough  to  stand  god- 
mother, by  proxy,  to  a  son  of  Arthur  Champagne  who  was 
baptised  in  November  1 749  ;  and  the  last  of  the  family,  Madame 
Dumarest,  died  after  a  troubled  life,  childless  and  intestate, 
in  1759,  her  heirs  being  her  three  nephews,  the  Eev.  Arthur 
Champagne,  General  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  and  the  Baron  de 
St.  Surin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  much  of  the  troublesome 
business  of  administering  her  estate  was  conducted  through 
Charles  de  Sailly,  the  second  of  that  name,  whose  father  had 
been  instrumental  in  founding  the  colony  at  Portarlington. 
The  father  died  in  Dublin  in  1732,  and  the  son  in  London  in 
1767. 

Josias  was  a  Frenchman  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  his 
English  is  often  spelt  phonetically  :  he  writes  '  plaise  God,' 
and  '  dale  bourds  '  for  '  deal  boards.'  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  this  spelling  represents  the  accepted  pro- 
nunciation of  the  day  or  was  merely  copied  from  a  tradesman's 
bill.  His  son  and  nephews,  on  the  other  hand,  became  quickly 
acclimatised.    The  General,  in  his  brother's  words,  was  frussien 

1  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  ii,  148. 
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a  bruler.    Arthur,  with  more  excuse,  being  only  half  French  by 
birth,  had  become  completely  British.    He  could  read  French 
but  could  not  write  it  freely,  and  had  to  get  Gaspar  Caillard, 
the  kindly  old  French  minister  at  Portarlington,  to  translate 
his  letters  to  his  cousins  Fouque  and  St.  Surin  into  the  formal 
phrases  then  essential  to  polite  correspondence.    Probably  he 
was  unduly  diffident  with  regard  to  his  French,  for  he  must  have 
known  it  from  childhood  and  he  was  otherwise  well  educated, 
having  won  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1734, 
and  he  kept  up  to  some  extent  his  taste  for  books.    He  also 
performed  his  duties  diligently  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  day,  but  that  standard  was  low.    He  was  a  pluralist,  and 
frankly  Erastian  in  his  views  of  Church  government.  He 
explains  to  his  cousins  in  Germany  that  preferments  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  are  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  and  that  he  or  his 
Viceroy  disposes  of  them  to  those  who  can  make  the  best  interest 
and  get  themselves  best  recommended,  and  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  vicarage  of  Mullingar  in  1746  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Joshua  Pilot,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  may  soon  secure 
further  preferment,  '  as  I  shall  have  something  to  give  up  in 
the  gift  of  the  Government.'    He  had  been  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  in  1740,  and  having  obtained  in  1741  the  rectories  of 
Monasteroris  and  Castropetre,  which  included  the  town  of 
Edenderry,  where  he  saw  a  new  church  consecrated  during  his 
incumbency,  he  settled  down  in  a  house  called  Lumville,  two 
or  three  miles  west  of  that  town,  and  took  his  mother  to  live 
with  him  there,  disposing  by  degrees  of  his  father's  property  in 
Portarlington.    He  also  held  the  vicarages  of  Mullingar  and 
Kilclonfert,  but  entrusted  the  work  of  those  parishes  to  curates. 
His  mother  died  in  1760,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Clonmacnoise.    This  did  not  necessitate  a 
change  of  residence,  and  he  remained  at  Lumville  until  1766, 
when  he  moved  into  a  house  which  he  bought  in  Portarlington. 
He  became  a  burgess  of  the  town  like  his  father  in  1774,  and 
seems  to  have  lived  there  until  his  death  on  August  20,  1800, 
acting  as  chaplain  to  the  English  church,  while  the  French 
church  was  served  during  all  but  a  few  years  of  his  residence 
by  Antoine  Yinchon  Desvoeux,  whose  son  married  his  daughter. 
He  died  at  Portarlington,  and  is  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
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the  French  church.  He  varied  the  quiet  life  of  a  country 
clergyman  by  occasional  visits  to  London  and  Bath,  to  Castle- 
forbes,  and  in  his  later  years  to  the  houses  of  his  married 
daughters.  He  might  often  be  seen  on  the  road  in  his  chaise 
with  its  scarlet  wheels,  but  he  also  travelled  in  his  younger 
days  on  horseback,  wearing  his  grizzled  bob-wig,  with  his  port- 
manteau strapped  at  the  back  of  the  saddle.  His  wife,  who 
died  on  August  21,  1784,  was  Marianne,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Hamon.  They  were  married  in  or  about  1745,  and  had 
twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  One  of  his  sons 
did  not  survive  his  infancy,  and  of  another  we  know  nothing 
but  the  dates  and  places  of  his  birth  and  death.  Of  the 
remaining  four  two  served  with  credit  in  the  Church  and  two 
with  distinction  in  the  Army,  but  the  male  line  of  the  Champagne 
family  became  extinct  when  the  Dean's  grandson,  A.  H. 
Champagne,  died  on  December  9,  1882,  leaving  two  daughters 
but  no  son.  Being  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  and  connected 
on  his  mother's  side  with  many  people  of  rank  and  position,  the 
Dean  managed  to  marry  his  handsome  daughters  well,  and  his 
granddaughters  married  still  better.  Their  descendants  are 
numerous  and  include  many  well-known  names.  It  would 
unduly  prolong  this  paper  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  now.  I  have  therefore  appended  a  statement  giving 
particulars  with  regard  to  all  his  children  and  some  of  his 
grandchildren,  and  will  only  mention  in  conclusion  that  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  became  the  Countess  of  Uxbridge,  was 
the  mother  of  three  peeresses  (the  Countess  of  Galloway,  the 
Countess  of  Enniskillen,  and  Lady  Graves),  while  her  eldest 
son  was  Field-Marshal  Henry  William  Paget,  first  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  and  it  thus  came  about  that  the  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  cavalry  at  Waterloo  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Josias  Bobillard  de  Champagne,  who  left  France  as  a  boy 
after  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  children  of  the  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Champagne,  Dean  of 
Clonmacnoise,  and  Marianne,  nee  Hamon,  his  wife  : 

I.  Jane  Ann,  b.  April  27,  1746  ;  d.  March  9,  1817  ;  m.  in  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Dublin,  July  10,  1767,  Henry  Bayly,  who  succeeded 
to  the  Barony  of  Paget  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct,  and  took  the 
name  of  Paget.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  1784,  and  died 
March  13,  1812.  They  had  twelve  children:  (1)  Field-Marshal 
Henry  William  Paget,  K.G.,  etc.,  b.  May  17,  1768  ;  d.  April  29, 
1854  ;  who  commanded  the  British  cavalry  at  Waterloo  and  was 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesey  in  1815.  He  was  twice  married  and 
left  descendants  by  both  marriages.  (2)  Captain  William  Paget, 
R.N.,  b.  December  22,  1769  ;  d.  unmarried  1794.  (3)  General  Sir 
Arthur  Paget,  G.C.B.,  b.  January  15,  1771  ;  d.  July  26, 1840,  leaving 
descendants.  (4)  Caroline,  b.  February  6,  1773  ;  d.  July  9,  1847  ; 
daughter-in-law  of  fourth  and  mother  of  sixth  Earl  of  Essex.  (5)  Jane, 
Countess  of  Galloway,  b.  September  1,  1774  ;  d.  June  30,  1842. 
(6)  General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  G.C.B.,  b.  November  3, 1775  ;  married 
twice  and  left  issue  by  both  marriages  ;  d.  1849.  (7)  Louisa, 
b.  March  26,  1777  ;  d.  January  23,  1842  ;  married  twice,  but  left 
no  descendants.  (8)  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget,  K.C.H., 
b.  October  7,  1778  ;  d.  January  27,  1839,  leaving  descendants. 
(9)  Berkeley  Paget,  M.P.,  b.  January  2,  1780;  d.  October  26, 
1842,  leaving  descendants.  (10)  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Enniskillen, 
b.  October  26,  1781 ;  d.  January  26, 1817.  (11)  Mary,  Lady  Graves, 
b.  April  9,  1783;  d.  April  29,  1835.  (12)  Brownlow  Paget, 
b.  March  19,  1787  ;  d.  April  1797. 

II.  Arthur  Philip,  b.  June  17,  1747  ;  d.  at  Rathfarnham, 
December  29,  1790  ;  entered  T.C.D.  1763  ;  Scholar,  1766  ;  B.A. 
1768 ;  Prebendary  of  Monmohenock,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
1781  ;  later  Rector  of  Cloncha,  Diocese  of  Derry  ;  m.  May  6,  1788, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Homan,  and  had  two  sons  : 

(1)  Arthur  Philip,  b.  September  6,  1789  ;  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1809  ;  B.A.  1813  ;  M.A.  1816  ;  Curate  of  Croagh,  Co. 
Limerick,  1820  ;  Perpetual  Curate  of  Durrow,  Queen's  Co.  ;  Rector 
of  Castlelyons,  Co.  Cork,  1824  ;  resigned  1830.  Having  succeeded 
to  the  estates  of  his  uncles  George  and  Forbes  and  of  his  brother 
Forbes,  he  died  unmarried  in  Dublin  on  November  2,  1862. 

(2)  Forbes,  gazetted  Lieutenant  20th  East  Devonshire  Regiment 
May  19,  1808  ;  Captain,  March  30,  1814  ;  A.D.C.  to  his  cousin,  Sir 
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Edward  Paget,  K.C.B.,  when  Governor  of  Ceylon,  1820  ;  retired 
1826  ;  d.  as  Lieut. -Colonel,  March  14,  1843. 

III.  Letitia,  b.  November  2, 1748  ;  d.  1832  ;  m.  (1)  December  18, 
1767,  George  Stepney  of  Durrow,  Queen's  Co.,  who  died  September  2, 
1783,  and  (2)  May  19,  1795,  Edward  Skeffington  Smyth  of  Mount 
Henry,  Queen's  Co. 

IV.  Forbes,  b.  October  23,  1749  ;  d,  March  1750. 

V.  George,  b.  February  16,  1751  ;  entered  T.C.D.  1765  ;  B.A. 
1768  ;  M.A.  1773  ;  ordained  at  Kildare,May  16,  1773 ;  incorporated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1785  ;  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Rector  of 
Twickenham  ;  d.s.p.  1828. 

VI.  Isaac,  b.  March  30, 1752  ;  d.s.p.  at  Vellore,  October  10, 1772. 

VII.  Mary  Anne,  b.  June  30,  1753  ;  d.  1780  ;  m.  October  27, 
1778,  Charles  Philip  Vinchon  Desvceux  (son  of  the  Rev.  Antoine 
Vinchon  Desvceux,  minister  in  Dublin  and  at  Portarlington,  and  his 
second  wife,  Charlotte  d'Exoudun),  who  was  created  a  Baronet 
September  1,  1787.  He  had  held  high  office  in  India,  and  was 
M.P.  for  Carlow  1783-90  and  for  Carlingford  1790-7.  He  died  in 
1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  b.  1779. 

VIII.  Forbes,  6.  July  2,  1754  ;  joined  20th  Regiment ;  served 
in  America,  1775-82  ;  Lieut.-Cblonel,  1795  ;  Colonel,  1797  ;  com- 
manded at  Enniskillen,  1798  ;  Major-General,  1803  ;  full  Colonel 
of  95th  Rifles,  1809  ;  Lieut.-General,  1810  ;  d.s.p.  October  22,  1816. 

IX.  Josias,  G.C.H.,  b.  September  26,  1755  ;  joined  31st  Regi- 
ment, 1775  ;  served  in  America,  1776-82  ;  Major-General,  1803  ; 
Lieut.-General,  1810  ;  m.  Dorcas  White,  a  widow,  nee  Brownrigg, 
who  died  in  February  1852  ;  he  died  January  21, 1840,  leaving  a  son, 
Arthur  Henry  Champagne,  b.  November  1813,  who  died  December  9, 
1882,  leaving  two  daughters  but  no  son. 

X.  Deborah,  b.  February  15,  1758  ;  d.  1815  ;  m.  April  25,  1782, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Close  of  Elm  Park,  Co.  Armagh,  who  died  in 
1817.    They  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

XI.  Charlotte,  b.  March  25,  1759  ;  d.  1845  ;  m.  August  3,  1789, 
Colonel  William  Armstrong,  a  younger  son  of  Warneford  Armstrong 
of  Ballycumber,  Co.  Down.    He  died  in  1840. 

XII.  Henrietta,  b.  December  15,  1760  ;  d.  June  18,  1807  ;  m. 
December  4,  1783,  Erasmus  Dixon  Borrowes,  elder  son  of  Sir  Kil- 
dare  Dixon  Borrowes,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  sixth  Baronet 
June  22,  1790,  and  died  September  19,  1814.  They  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 
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By  C.  GRAHAM  BOTHA,  M.A. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  covers  a  very  wide  range  and 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  an  evening's  meeting.  This 
difficulty  confronted  me  at  the  outset.  Yet  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  focusing  attention  on  the  Huguenots  in  South 
Africa,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  is  one  that  should  not  be  lost. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  story  of  the  small 
band  of  French  refugees  who  settled  in  South  Africa,  though 
they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  within  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  these  men  and  women 
helped  to  build  up  the  South  African  nation. 

The  story  of  the  great  exodus  of  Huguenots  from  France  to 
various  countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  has  been  treated 
of  by  many  historians  and  writers.  Let  us  follow  the  group 
which  came  to  South  Africa  from  the  asylum  in  Holland.  The 
mighty  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  nourishing  at  this 
time.  Its  ships  were  bringing  to  Europe  the  riches  of  the  East, 
where  it  had  established  many  stations.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  the  half-way  house  for  its  shipping  to  be  refreshed 
and  its  scurvy-stricken  crews  to  convalesce.  This  half-way 
house,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Tavern  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  had  at  this  time  begun  to  develop  into  something 
more  than  a  mere  refreshment  station.  The  surrounding  land, 
within  a  radius  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  had  been  tilled, 
not  by  the  efforts  of  the  Company's  servants,  but  by  the 
settled  farmers,  some  of  whom  were  the  descendants  of  the 
first  generation  of  discharged  Company's  employees  and  other 
more  recent  immigrants. 

The  Company  had  not  a  general  policy  of  colonisation,  and 
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had  in  the  first  years  carried  on  farming  operations  to  supply 
the  passing  ships  with  wheat,  meat,  and  vegetables.  This  was 
found  to  be  expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  could  be  better 
done  by  the  farming  population.  Ex-Company's  men  had 
been  encouraged  to  go  on  the  land,  and  later  men  and  women 
were  invited  in  Holland  to  come  out  as  colonists.  Between 
1671  and  1685  several  families  came,  and  the  attempt  to  per- 
suade women  to  settle  here,  especially  orphan  girls,  was  not 
as  successful  as  anticipated. 

Then  came  the  Eevocation,  and  exiles  flocked  into  Holland. 
In  this  year  the  Directors  of  the  Company  resolved  to  send  out 
French  refugees  with  other  emigrants,  to  encourage  farming, 
which  at  this  time  was  flourishing,  and  thus  reduce  the  Com- 
pany's expenses  for  the  upkeep  of  the  garrison.  Little  response 
was  made  to  the  invitation.  Two  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  in  this  direction  with  more  success. 

Towards  the  end  of  1687  the  Directors  informed  the  Governor 
at  the  Cape  of  their  resolution  to  send  out  some  French  and 
Piedmontese  refugees,  among  whom  would  be  vine  cultivators 
as  well  as  those  who  understood  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and 
vinegar.  They  were  to  be  given  a  free  passage  and  permitted 
to  take  such  baggage  as  was  necessary  for  their  use.  On  their 
arrival  as  much  land  as  they  could  till  was  to  be  given  them,  as 
well  as  such  farm  implements  and  cattle  as  they  might  require, 
but  the  price  of  the  implements  and  cattle  was  to  be  refunded 
in  corn  or  otherwise.  They  were  to  be  allowed  their  own 
minister.  The  refugees  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  States-General,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  the  Governor- General  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  those  placed  in  authority  over  them.  They  were 
to  obey  the  laws  ;  in  short,  they  were  to  be  Dutch  subjects. 
Thus  when  the  Cape  was  at  the  turning-point  of  becoming  an 
agricultural  colony  from  a  mere  refreshment  station,  and  a 
need  was  felt  to  have  good,  sterling  men  to  promote  agriculture, 
the  refugees  began  to  arrive. 

The  first  batch  of  emigres  arrived  in  April  1688.  The  vessel 
was  a  flute  of  130  feet  length,  and  brought  twenty-two  refugees. 
In  the  next  few  months  others  arrived.  Some  of  the  boats 
were  from  114  to  160  feet  in  length,  one  or  two  having  exciting 
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experiences.  One  vessel  ran  into  a  terrible  storm  eight  days 
after  setting  out,  escaped  capture  by  pirates,  and  when  five 
days  off  the  Cape  encountered  another  storm.  Death,  no 
doubt  from  the  dreaded  scurvy,  carried  a  number  off  during 
the  voyage. 

A  voyage  to  the  Cape  in  those  days  was  no  easy  under- 
taking. It  took  from  four  to  six  months.  The  ships  were 
small,  accommodation  was  limited,  the  food  consisted  mostly 
of  salted  meat,  pickled  fish,  dried  peas  and  beans,  and  butter 
which  soon  became  rancid,  and  cheese  which  in  a  few  weeks 
'  walked.'  The  want  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  and  the 
little  nourishment  in  the  food  resulted  in  the  crew  and  passengers 
falling  victims  to  scurvy.  The  water  was  carried  in  casks  and 
had  to  be  served  out  sparingly.  In  time  it  became  unwhole- 
some, gave  off  an  offensive  smell,  and  became  filled  with  animal- 
cules. When  served  out  the  men  drank  it  by  holding  the 
pannikin  in  one  hand  and  their  nose  in  the  other,  or  clenched 
their  teeth,  drawing  the  water  in  as  through  a  syphon  to  pre- 
vent the  wriggling  creatures  being  swallowed.  This  is  no  over- 
drawn picture,  for  writers  have  described  these  inconveniences. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the  disturbing  factors  of  a  voyage. 
But  there  were  dangers  from  tempestuous  seas,  shipwreck, 
fire,  and  capture  by  pirates  or  an  enemy.  No  wonder  that  a 
batch  of  refugees  for  whom  all  arrangements  of  transport  had 
been  made  changed  their  minds  at  the  last  moment,  giving  as 
one  of  their  excuses  '  their  aversion  to  the  sea  and  long  voyage.' 

The  new  arrivals  were  given  farms  along  the  banks  of  the 
Berg  Kiver,  which  flows  through  the  Drakenstein  Valley.  No 
more  charming  situation  could  have  been  chosen.  The  locality 
was  good  for  productive  purposes,  whilst  the  scenic  beauty 
gave  pleasure  to  the  eye.  How  refreshing  it  must  have  been 
to  those  exiles  to  have  gazed  upon  the  towering  mountain  with 
its  slopes  covered  with  green  verdure,  and  its  tall  peaks  standing 
sentinel-like  over  the  valley  ! 

In  granting  land  to  the  refugees  the  authorities  took 
measures  to  settle  each  owner  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers 
already  there.  This  intermingling  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
caused  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  refugees. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  were  well  received  by  the 
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authorities  and  given  ready  help  to  set  them  on  their  feet. 
They  began  building  their  homes  and  tilling  the  soil  without 
delay.  One  of  the  earliest  requests  they  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  a  school  for  their  children.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  one  of  their  number,  Paul  Eoux  of  Orange,  who  under- 
stood both  languages,  was  appointed  as  schoolmaster.  He 
was  chosen  for  the  post  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  and 
proofs  of  ability. 

The  first  church  arrangements  were  that  the  Eev.  Pierre 
Simond,  who  had  come  with  the  refugees,  was  to  preach  at 
Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein  on  alternate  Sundays  until  such 
time  as  a  church  could  be  built.  Stellenbosch  was  not  many 
miles  from  Drakenstein,  where  the  settlement  was,  and  it  had 
an  established  congregation  of  its  own.  But  the  refugees  did 
not  feel  satisfied  to  form  a  portion  of  that  congregation.  In 
November  1689  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Governor  to  ask 
permission  to  have  their  own  congregation,  to  which  they 
presumed  they  were  entitled,  for  before  leaving  Holland  they 
had  been  promised  their  own  clergyman. 

Governor  van  der  Stel  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure. During  the  debate  in  the  Council  of  Policy  he  spoke 
with  impatience  and  some  vehemence.  '  What ! '  said  he, 
'  here  are  men  who  have  fled  from  France  on  account  of  the 
religious  persecutions  in  that  country  and  who  have  sought 
refuge  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Holland  ;  men  who, 
that  they  might  lead  lazy  and  indolent  lives  under  the  cloak  of 
being  zealots,  members  and  supporters  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
obtained  a  passage  to  the  Cape  in  the  Company's  ships  that 
they  might  earn  their  living  as  agriculturists  and  by  other 
industry  ;  who  have  been  treated  with  every  kindness  by  us, 
yea,  even  better  than  our  own  nation !  Not  only  will  they 
want  their  own  church,  but  they  will  be  wanting  their  own 
magistrate,  commander-in-chief,  and  prince.' 

After  due  deliberation  the  Council  decided  to  reprimand  the 
petitioners  and  bring  them  to  their  senses  by  advising  them  to 
do  their  duty,  so  that  their  impertinences  might  be  checked 
and  their  plots  prevented  in  time.  The  deputation  was  com- 
posed of  the  Kev.  Simond,  as  spokesman,  Jacques  de  Savoye, 
David  de  Kuelle,  Abraham  de  Villiers,  and  Louis  Cordier. 
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They  had  waited  outside  the  Council  Chamber  while  the  debate 
was  in  progress,  and  were  now  called  in.  The  Governor  asked 
the  pastor  to  read  to  the  deputation  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  every  Cape  freeman  had  to  take.  Before  dismissing 
them  he  strictly  warned  them  to  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  their  oath,  and  in  future  not  to  trouble  him 
with  such  impertinent  requests,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Consistory  at  Stellenbosch. 

But  the  Rev.  Simond  had  some  time  before  this  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  Holland,  and  in 
December  1690  a  favourable  reply  was  sent  approving  of  a 
separate  church  being  established  at  Drakenstein.  This  was 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  :  A  Church  Council  or  Con- 
sistory was  to  be  established,  composed  of  the  French  people, 
elders  and  deacons  were  to  be  elected,  and — if  such  could  be 
found — they  were  to  be  those  versed  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
languages.  A  yearly  list  of  names  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  Policy  for  approval. 

One  or  two  Political  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to 
take  session  in  the  French  Consistory,  and  any  matters  of 
importance,  which  could  not  very  well  be  dealt  with  at  Draken- 
stein, should  be  laid  before  the  Consistory  at  the  Fort  or  Castle, 
in  which  case  deputies  from  Drakenstein  were  to  have  session. 
The  Consistory  of  Drakenstein  was  to  have  control  of  and 
distribute  the  poor  fund  of  the  church,  but  any  contributions 
coming  from  any  outside  source  were  to  be  distributed  by  the 
combined  Consistory,  which  was  to  see  that  proper  account 
books  were  kept  and  an  annual  statement  rendered,  as  was  the 
practice  at  Batavia. 

With  regard  to  schools,  schoolmasters  were  to  be  appointed 
at  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein,  to  instruct  the  children  of 
both  French  and  Dutch  parents.  They  were  to  be  men  who 
understood  both  languages,  and  were  to  endeavour  to  teach 
the  French  children  to  read  and  understand  the  Dutch  language, 
so  that  they  might  more  readily  be  assimilated  into  the  Dutch 
nation.  To  obtain  this  end  van  der  Stel  was  instructed  not  to 
settle  the  French  and  Dutch  in  separate  localities,  but  to  mix 
them  up  together  and  allow  them  to  live  among  one  another 
both  at  Drakenstein  and  Stellenbosch.    By  these  means,  said 
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the  Directors,  the  public  schools  will  have  more  effect  for  the 
children  of  both  nationalities,  and  be  maintained  at  a  lesser 
cost.  In  December  1691  the  first  Consistory  of  the  French 
congregation  was  established. 

For  some  years  divine  services  were  held  in  a  deserted 
cottage,  and  afterwards  in  a  room  lent  by  a  farmer,  until  a 
primitive  building  was  put  up  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  to  Simond.  Some  years 
later  this  building  became  ruinous.  In  1717  a  piece  of  ground 
of  about  ten  acres  in  extent  was  given  to  the  community. 
This  was  situated  in  the  present  town  of  Paarl,  some  miles 
distant  from  the  Drakenstein  Valley.  On  this  site  a  church 
was  erected  and  consecrated  in  June  1720. 

Before  the  building  was  finished  it  was  found  that  there 
were  not  enough  pews  for  the  ladies,  as  it  was  customary  for 
the  men  and  women  to  sit  apart  during  divine  service.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  each  lady  was  to  bring  her  own  seat,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disputes  the  first  row  nearest  the  pulpit 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  wives  of  churchwardens  and 
Heemraden  1  in  office  ;  the  next  row  for  the  wives  of  ex-church- 
wardens and  Heemraden,  and  then,  if  there  was  not  enough 
room,  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  third  row,  in  which  the  old 
ladies  and  the  respectable  persons  sat.  All  others  were  to  be 
placed  in  order  by  the  sexton  as  they  were  brought  in,  and  each 
chair  was  to  have  the  name  of  the  owner  distinctly  marked  on 
it.  Four  shillings  and  twopence  was  paid  for  each  chair  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  sexton,  half  of  which  went  towards  repairs 
and  the  other  to  the  sexton. 

The  windows  of  the  new  church  were  put  in  by  the  Com- 
pany's glazier,  Willem  Dempers  of  Middelburg.  There  was  no 
wooden  floor,  but  the  ground  was  hardened  and  kept  clean  by 
sand  being  strewn  on  it  before  every  service.  Up  to  1720  beer 
glasses  and  a  slop  basin  had  been  used  for  a  Communion  service 
and  a  christening  font  respectively,  but  after  this  a  silver 
service  was  authorised  to  be  made.  About  a  year  after  the 
consecration  of  the  church  severe  storms  caused  a  portion  of 
the  northern  gable  and  a  corner  twenty  feet  in  extent  to  fall  in, 
carrying  the  roof  with  it,  which  ruined  the  pulpit  and  church- 
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wardens'  pews.  In  1723  a  new  teak  pulpit,  on  the  pattern  of 
the  old  one,  was  built. 

We  have  so  far  followed  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cape  from 
Europe  to  the  Cape,  have  seen  them  arrive  and  settled,  and 
having  their  own  school  and  congregation.  In  a  generation  or 
two  they  became  assimilated  to  the  Dutch.  But  there  is  one 
point  that  requires  to  be  observed,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  their 
language. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  their  arrival  there  appears  to  be 
no  prohibition  as  to  the  use  of  the  French  language.  In  1G90 
.  van  der  Stel  wrote  to  the  Directors  that  the  number  of  French 
refugees  who  had  arrived  totalled  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  that  they  were  living  in  the  Cape  and 
Stellenbosch  districts,  but  chiefly  at  Drakenstein.  He  said  he 
had  had  them  scattered  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers,  so  that  each 
might  learn  something  from  the  other,  and  so  improve  agri- 
culture. For  this  reason,  too,  they  had  been  permitted  to 
have  their  divine  services  alternately  at  Drakenstein  and 
Stellenbosch.  A  year  later  he  again  wrote  that  the  refugees  on 
their  arrival  had  mostly  been  settled  at  Drakenstein  and  a  few 
at  Stellenbosch  amongst  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  This  had 
been  done  in  order  that  they  might  learn  the  Dutch  language 
and  customs  and  be  incorporated  with  the  Dutch.  '  We  find,' 
he  said,  e  that  their  fickle  nature  still  clings  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  like  the  children  of  Israel,  who,  fed  by  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  wilderness,  longed  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.' 

In  the  year  that  the  French  were  given  their  own  congrega- 
tion, directions  were  issued  that  only  schoolmasters  who  knew 
both  the  Dutch  and  French  languages  were  to  be  appointed. 
But  the  Cape  officials  had  feared  that  by  allowing  the  closer 
settlement  of  the  refugees,  they  would  be  encouraging  them 
to  remain  French,  whereas  by  intermingling  them  with  the 
Dutch  they  hoped  to  ensure  the  ready  assimilation  of  the  French 
into  the  Dutch  nation.  The  French  felt  their  amalgamation  as 
a  cause  for  a  grievance  against  the  authorities,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  themselves  apart  from  their  Dutch  neighbours.  The 
position  became  strained,  and  many  of  the  latter  ceased  to 
have  communication  with  the  French,  and  some  were  even 
reported  to  have  said  that  they  would  rather  give  bread  to  a 
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Hottentot  or  to  a  dog  than  to  a  Frenchman.  The  French  had 
resolved  not  to  intermarry  with  the  other  colonists,  but  all 
these  differences  were  forgotten  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the 
fusion  of  the  two  sections  was  gradually  effected,  as  shall  be 
shown  further  on. 

In  1701  a  surprise  awaited  the  French  congregation  at 
Drakenstein.  Now  quite  a  different  tone  appears  in  the  letters 
from  Holland.  A  direct  restriction  was  placed  on  the  open 
use  of  their  language  in  church.  On  September  20,  1701,  the 
Directors  forbade  the  Drakenstein  minister  to  preach  in  the 
French  language,  and  wrote  to  the  Governor  that  '  in  order 
that  in  course  of  time  the  French  language  may  die  out  and 
be,  as  it  were,  banished  from  the  place,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  the  schools  are  to  give  in  future  no  other  or  further 
instruction  than  is  necessary  to  assist  the  youth  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  our  language.' 

A  reply  was  sent  to  this,  which  read  :  '  We  shall  further 
see  to  it  that  by  the  use  of  Dutch  in  the  church  and  school 
there  [Drakenstein]  the  French  tongue  will  fall  into  disuse 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  community,  and  afterwards, 
in  course  of  time,  die  out  ;  and  this  will  the  more  readily 
take  place  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  French  schools.'  In  1703 
two-thirds  of  the  Drakenstein  congregation  could  not  follow 
a  Dutch  sermon.  Nothing  daunted,  the  refugees  sent  in 
several  petitions  to  the  Governor  to  permit  the  Eev.  Beck 
to  preach  in  their  own  tongue,  as  they  felt  the  severity  of  the 
order  from  Holland.  These  were  referred  to  the  Directors, 
who  replied  that  they  could  not  permit  the  request  unless 
there  were  contrary  reasons  why  it  should  be  granted. 
Nevertheless,  they  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
to  act  as  circumstances  warranted.  He  wrote  back  that  the 
settlers  had  declared  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  learn  the 
Dutch  language  as  they  lived  one,  two,  three  or  more  hours  from 
each  other,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed,  if  only  once 
a  fortnight,  to  have  the  services  in  their  own  language.  In 
1709  the  Drakenstein  clergyman  and  church  officers  were  told 
that  in  future  they  were  to  address  their  letters  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  nomination  lists  for  office-bearers  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  not,  as  had  been  the  case  hitherto,  in  French. 
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But  was  the  order  of  1701  rigidly  enforced?  rl here  is 
certainly  evidence  that  French  services  were  held  at  Draken- 
stein  many  years  subsequent  to  this.  The  church  minutes 
of  1715  show  that  the  French  service  was  to  commence  at 
half-past  eight  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the  Dutch  service  at 
ten  o'clock.  In  1718  it  was  decided  that  the  Dutch  service 
was  to  start  at  9  a.m.,  and  that  it  was  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  one  for  the  French.  But  at  the  quarterly  Com- 
munion the  latter  was  to  commence  at  half-past  eight,  before 
the  other.  After  the  removal  in  1707  of  the  Bev.  Beck  from 
Drakenstein  to  Stellenbosch,  the  Cape  Church  Council  wrote 
to  the  Classis  at  Amsterdam  on  March  26,  1710,  and  said  that 
the  former  congregation  was  still  badly  in  want  of  a  clergyman, 
as  the  services  were  being  conducted  by  a  sick-comforter. 
The  reply  was  that  the  Directors  had  been  approached,  and 
five  ministers  had  been  allowed  them  for  foreign  service. 
Amongst  them,  however,  were  none  who  could  satisfy  the  special 
requirements  of  Drakenstein  by  having  a  knowledge  of  French. 
Permission  was  given  in  1719  to  Francois  Louis  Migault  of 
Embden,  who  came  out  in  1713,  and  no  doubt  was  of  Huguenot 
stock,  to  open  a  school  at  the  Cape  to  teach  Dutch  and  French. 
In  1730  Jeremias  lioux,  son  of  the  old  parish  clerk,  Paul 
Boux,  was  also  permitted  to  open  a  school  to  teach  the  youth 
in  the  French  language.  By  the  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  nations  the  language  of  the  latter  by  degrees  lost 
its  sway.  Their  language  was  that  of  the  minority.  At  no 
time  did  the  refugees  exceed  in  number  one-sixth  of  the 
burgher  population,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  European 
community,  the  Company's  servants  included.  Many  of  them 
on  their  arrival  here  were  well  acquainted  with  Dutch,  as 
they  had  lived  in  Holland  for  some  years.  The  departure  of 
the  Bev.  Simond  hastened  the  dying  out  of  the  language. 

Travellers  who  visited  the  Cape  and  left  us  a  record  of  their 
stay  give  some  impressions  of  the  refugees.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  far  the  question  of  the  language  is  referred  to  by 
some  of  them.  John  Ovington,  who  was  here  in  1693,  says 
that  they  '  acknowledge  the  happiness  of  their  transportation,' 
and  that  their  misfortunes  had  been  turned  into  happiness 
since  they  had  been  blessed  with  peaceful  dwellings  and  kind 
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accommodations.  Francois  Leguat,  himself  a  Huguenot  of 
noble  blood,  was  here  in  1691  and  1698,  and  speaks  of  the 
kindnesses  and  means  of  subsistence  given  them  by  the 
Company.  Taking  it  on  the  whole,  he  remarks,  the  Cape  was 
a  suitable  haven  of  refuge  for  the  poor  French  Protestants, 
and  they  lived  in  harmony  with  the  Dutch.  These  two  persons 
were  here  before  any  orders  regarding  the  language  were  issued, 
and  thus  one  finds  no  remark  on  this  subject.  The  Abbe  de 
la  Caille,  who  was  here  in  1752,  wrote  that  they  had  preserved 
the  French  language  and  had  taught  it  to  their  children. 
The  latter,  however,  were  obliged  to  speak  Dutch  in  order  to 
transact  business  with  the  Dutch  and  Germans  who  spoke  that 
language,  and  also  because  they  had  intermarried  with  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  and  did  not  teach  French  to  their  children. 

He  found  that  only  the  children  of  the  original  refugees, 
of  whom  there  were  no  longer  any  living,  spoke  French.  They 
were  all  aged,  and  no  one  under  forty  years  of  age  that  he 
met  spoke  French  unless  he  had  come  from  France.  He  was 
informed  by  those  who  spoke  the  language  that  within  twenty 
years  there  would  be  no  one  in  Drakenstein  who  would  be  able 
to  speak  it.  Other  writers  make  no  remark  as  to  the  language 
being  suppressed.  Barrow  wrote  that  '  the  descendants  of 
French  families  are  now  so  intermarried  with  those  of  the 
original  settlers,  that  no  distinction,  except  the  names,  remains. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  word  of  the  French 
language  is  spoken  or  understood  by  any  of  the  peasantry, 
though  there  be  many  still  living  whose  parents  were  both  of 
that  nation.  Neither  is  a  French  book  of  any  kind  to  be  seen 
in  their  houses.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  persecuted  refugees 
had  studied  to  conceal  from  their  children  their  unfortunate 
history  and  their  country's  disgraceful  conduct.' 

At  first  the  feeliDg  between  the  Dutch  and  French  was  not 
one  of  trustfulness.  Events  in  Europe  had  brought  this 
about,  for  the  two  nations  had  been  at  war  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  Cape  there  was  a  feeling  that  their  sympathies  and 
help  would  be  for  the  French  should  they  attack  the  Cape. 
Simon  van  der  Stel  no  doubt  had  a  feeling  of  distrust  against 
them  when  they  petitioned  to  have  their  own  congregation, 
as  he  feared  they  might  develop  into  an  opposing  body  and 
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menace  the  peace  of  the  country.  In  1705  they  were  told  by 
the  Landdrost  or  Magistrate  of  Stellenbosch  that  he  would  not 
doubt  but  that  they  would  join  arms  with  the  French  if  they 
attacked  the  Cape.  But  time  softened  this  feeling,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  state  of 
conciliation  which  was  hastened  and  strengthened  by  the 
action  in  1706  against  Governor  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel, 
when  the  country  burghers  took  steps  to  have  their  grievances 
redressed. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  twenty 
years  of  living  the  same  life  and  fighting  the  same  hardships 
as  the  older  population,  they  had  gradually  lost  their  first 
feeling  of  mistrust  and  aloofness.  To  hasten  on  the  fusion  of 
the  races,  to  make  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  it  only  required  a  common  cause,  a  common 
danger  to  confront.  The  misgovernment  of  van  der  Stel,  the 
4  intolerable  yoke  '  which  he  had  imposed  upon  the  farmers, 
provided  such  an  occasion.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  movement  is  the  solidarity  amongst  the  farming  com- 
munity. The  difference  of  race  was  completely  forgotten,  and 
the  French  and  Dutch  faced  the  tyrant  as  one  man. 

Of  the  sixty-three  signatories  to  the  memorial  against  the 
Governor  to  the  Directors  setting  forth  their  grievances,  thirty- 
one  were  French,  the  rest  were  Dutch.  Of  the  nine  colonists 
banished  for  their  share  in  this  episode  known  as  the  van  der 
Stel  troubles,  three  were  Hollanders,  three  were  French,  and 
three  were  South  Africans.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that  of  the 
three  who  died  during  the  persecution  of  the  colonists,  one  was 
a  Hollander,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  one  a  South  African.  These 
coincidences  symbolised  the  unanimity  with  which  the  colonists 
had  entered  upon  the  struggle,  and  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
which  characterised  their  conflict  with  the  Governor.  From 
now  on,  destruction  of  nationality  was  to  form  no  barrier 
between  the  two  parties  who  had  stood  so  loyally  by  each  other. 
The  diary  of  Adam  Tas,  a  prominent  figure  in  this  episode, 
shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  how  mutual  respect  and 
regard  were  developed  in  the  face  of  danger.  At  first  he  wrote 
of  '  the  French  '  with  some  measure  of  indifference.  But  as 
he  saw  how  the  French  assisted  in  the  movement  his  tone 
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becomes  more  cordial.  Bleusel  is  now  c  true  heart,'  du  Toit 
fa  patriot,'  the  refugees  are  '  our  French  brethren.'  No  other 
factor  contributed  so  much  to  the  fusion  of  the  races  as  the 
tyranny  of  Governor  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  give  a  few  facts  of  those  who  came 
out.  The  greater  number  of  refugees  arrived  between  1688 
and  1690,  and  between  then  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  smaller  batches  are  noted.  In  1690  the  Governor 
reported  150  arrivals.  From  the  list  of  those  whose  province 
and  town  are  known  there  appears  to  have  been  136  from 
France  and  28  from  Flanders.  Thirty  came  from  each  of  the 
Provinces  of  Picardy  and  Provence,  14  from  Champagne, 
10  each  from  Dauphine  and  Isle  de  France,  9  from  Orleanais, 
and  8  each  from  Languedoc  and  Normandy.  Most  of  the 
emigres  were  farmers  and  tradesmen,  but  included  several 
surgeons.  Many  of  the  family  names  became  altered  in  their 
spelling.  To-day  Crosnier  or  Cronier  is  only  known  in  South 
Africa  as  Cronje,  de  la  Porte  as  Delport,  Gaucher  as  Gous  and 
Gouws,  Mesnard  as  Minnaar,  and  Niel  as  Nel.  The  locality 
where  the  refugees  settled  is  easily  recognised  to-day  by  the 
names  of  many  farms  granted  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Such  names  are  met  as  Dauphine,  La  Cotte,  Cabriere,  La  Motte, 
Champagne,  Rhone,  and  Languedoc. 

And  what  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  to-day  ? 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa  will  be 
found  families  bearing  French  names.  Many  of  these  hold 
high  and  honourable  positions.  Amongst  politicians,  judges, 
advocates  and  lawyers,  professors,  ministers  of  religion,  in  the 
professions,  arts  and  sciences,  in  commerce,  in  fact  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  French 
refugees.  Many  of  these  stand  shoulder  high  above  their 
fellow-men.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  individuals  or 
individual  families,  but  such  as  de  Villiers,  Malan,  Marais 
are  household  names. 

The  short  sketch  I  have  attempted  to  give  will  indicate 
that  the  coming  of  the  refugees  played  a  part  in  South  Africa's 
history.  The  formation  of  a  Huguenot  Society  of  South 
Africa  within  the  last  year  is  proof  that  this  is  still  realised,  and 
that  the  memory  of  the  French  pioneers  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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Cfte  J^eto  ffinfflanH  £ugtttitat& 

By  G.  ANDREWS  MORI  ARTY,  Jun.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A. 

While  the  Huguenots  did  not  form  such  an  important  portion 
of  the  New  England  population  as  they  did  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina,  they  nevertheless  contributed  an  important 
element  to  those  colonies. 

The  English  Colonists  of  Massachusetts  came  into  contact 
with  the  struggle  between  the  French  Papists  and  the  Huguenots 
far  earlier  than  did  the  other  colonists ;  for  shortly  after  their 
arrival  in  New  England,  as  early  as  1640,  they  were  called 
upon  to  play  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  Acadia  (New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia)  that  was  carried  on  between  the  Huguenot 
Monsieur  de  la  Tour  and  the  Papist  Sieur  d'Aulney.  The 
former  had  received  a  grant  of  the  province  of  Acadia  from 
the  French  king  and  he  had  built  a  fort  on  the  Kiver  St.  John 
and  established  a  Huguenot  outpost  in  the  New  World.  The 
Jesuits  at  the  French  Court,  who  viewed  with  alarm  the  spread 
of  Protestantism  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  influence  of 
Anne  of  Austria  secured  a  new  grant  of  the  same  region  for 
a  Papist  gentleman,  the  Sieur  d'Aulney,  who,  backed  by  the 
Jesuit  power,  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  civil  war  with  the 
Protestant  de  la  Tour,  whom  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  of 
the  country. 

La  Tour  at  once  took  refuge  with  the  English  Puritans  at 
Boston,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  Madame 
de  la  Tour  was  received  into  the  household  of  Governor  John 
Winthrop.  The  Magistrates,  inasmuch  as  there  was  peace 
between  England  and  France,  were  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
how  they  could  assist  their  guest,  and  at  last  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  giving  him  no  official  aid  while  allowing  him  to 
enlist  the  assistance  of  private  adventurers,  in  particular 
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Major  Edward  Gibbon,  the  Commander  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  fitter  out  of  privateers  for  the  Spanish  Main.  Gibbon 
raised  a  force  of  volunteers  and  garrisoned  la  Tour's  fort  on 
the  Eiver  St.  John,  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  obtain 
a  mortgage  upon  it  from  la  Tour.  The  enterprise,  however, 
turned  out  badly  ;  d'Aulney  surprised  and  took  the  fort, 
putting  the  English  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  la  Tour, 
discouraged  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  Huguenot  settlement 
in  Canada,  left  the  country. 

From  this  time  until  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  New  England  had  no 
further  contact  with  the  French  Protestants,  as  Louis  XIV 
had  forbidden  their  emigration  to  Canada,  but  about  1684  the 
Huguenots,  fleeing  before  the  coming  storm,  began  to  arrive 
in  the  seaports  of  New  England.  The  Boston  town  records, 
under  date  of  April  9,  1685,  state  that  '  Laurence  Yandebost 
a  ffrench  minister  at  Andrew  Marrines  hath  baptized  and 
marryed  some  persons  contrarie  to  Law.'  On  July  5,  1686, 
a  small  company  of  Huguenot  refugees,  several  of  them  gentle- 
men with  some  estate,  landed  at  Boston,  but  the  principal 
body  arrived  in  that  town  in  1688.  This  company,  consisting 
of  about  forty  persons,  came  under  the  leadership  of  Gabriel 
Bernon,  who  belonged  to  an  old  and  gentle  family  of 
La  Bochelle.  Bernon  and  his  company  purchased  a  tract 
eight  miles  square  '  in  the  Nipmuck  country  '  (now  the  town 
of  Oxford,  Mass.,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Boston). 
Here  they  founded  a  settlement  which  was  soon  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  latter  an 
innovation  among  the  English.  The  church  here  established 
was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Boudet. 
But  this  flourishing  settlement  was  doomed  to  but  a  short 
existence.  Lying  on  the  exposed  frontier  of  the  colony  it  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  in  1696  by  a  party  of  French  and 
Indian  Papists  from  Canada,  and  its  thrifty  inhabitants  were 
again  scattered.  Many  of  the  better  sort  retired  to  Boston, 
where  they  engaged  in  trade,  among  them  being  the  families 
of  Faneuil,  Sigourney,  Kevere  and  Boudoin,  all  of  whom 
attained  distinction  in  the  Province.    In  1699  a  few  of  those 
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who  had  gone  to  New  Kochelle,  N.Y.,  returned  to  Oxford  with 
the  Eev.  James  Laborie  as  minister. 

Another  settlement  of  Huguenots  took  place  at  the  same 
time  within  the  borders  of  '  the  Narragansett  country  '  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Ehode  Island  Colony,  and  in  this  settlement 
Gabriel  Bernon  was  also  interested  and  he  eventually  joined  it. 
On  October  12, 1686,  the  Atherton  Land  Company  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Ezekiel  Carre,  Peter  la  Breton,  and  other 
Frenchmen  for  the  sale  to  them  of  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
borders  of  the  town  of  East  Greenwich,  Khode  Island.  The 
settlement  soon  became  a  flourishing  one  and  the  Kev.  Ezekiel 
Carre,  who  had  formerly  preached  at  Kochalais,  was  their 
minister.  Among  the  principal  settlers  were  the  Le  Moines 
(afterwards  Money  or  Mawney),  the  Targees  (Tourgees),  the 
St.  Juliens  and  the  Legrees.  Dr.  Peter  Ayrault,  a  learned 
physician  from  Angers,  and  Abraham  Tourtellot,  who  fled  in 
1686  from  Bordeaux,  were  also  among  the  more  important 
inhabitants.  This  settlement,  which,  from  its  position,  was 
protected  from  the  danger  of  attack  from  the  Canadian  French, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  racial  hatred  of  the  more  ignorant  English 
inhabitants  of  Bhode  Island,  unfortunately  its  neighbours. 
In  these  days  of  King  William's  War  the  hatred  of  the  French 
ran  high  and  the  meaner  sort  did  not  stop  to  discriminate,  but 
subjected  their  Huguenot  neighbours  to  a  petty  but  effective 
persecution  that  eventually  broke  up  the  settlement,  which 
only  survives  to-day  in  the  name  '  Frenchtown,'  given  to  a 
portion  of  East  Greenwich.  Many  of  the  settlers  went  to  join 
their  fellows  in  South  Carolina,  among  whom  were  Louis  de  St. 
Julien  and  Legree ;  others  went  to  New  York,  but  Dr.  Ayrault, 
Le  Moine,  Targee,  Tourtellot  and  Bours  remained  in  Khode 
Island.  Dr.  Ayrault  founded  a  family  at  Newport,  E.I.,  as  did 
Peter  Bours,  whose  son  was  long  the  Kector  of  the  old  Church 
of  England  (St.  Michael's)  at  Marblehead,Mass.  The  Tourtellots, 
Targees  and  Le  Moines  remained  at  East  Greenwich,  where 
their  descendants  became  very  prominent  later  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Gabriel  Bernon  removed  to  Providence,  E.L,  where, 
abandoning  the  Huguenot  faith,  he  joined  the  English  Church 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  John's  Church  in 
that  town. 
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As  the  principal  Huguenot  gathering,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Oxford  and  East  Greenwich  settlements,  was  at  Boston, 
it  seems  well  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  Boston  Church. 
The  church  was  first  established  in  1685,  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Kev.  Laurence  van  den  Bosch,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
got  on  with  the  authorities,  and  in  1686  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Kev.  David  de  Bonrepos,  who  came  from  St.  Kitts  to 
Boston.  He  too  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and  in  1687  he  went 
to  New  Bochelle,  N.Y.,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  Pierre 
Daille,  who  came  from  New  York.  He  was  a  well-liked 
minister  and  continued  with  the  Boston  Church  until  his  death 
in  1715.  So  popular  was  he  that  many  of  the  English  often 
attended  his  service. 

The  Rev.  Pierre  Daille  was  succeeded  by  the  last  and  best 
known  of  the  French  pastors,  the  Rev.  Andrew  le  Mercier,  who 
ministered  to  the  Church  from  1715  to  May  7,  1748.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  the  Church  had  grown  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
erect  its  own  church,  a  brick  structure,  on  School  Street  in 
Boston.  Le  Mercier,  the  new  minister,  was  a  native  of  Caen 
in  Normandy  and  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and 
in  1732  he  published  a  well-known  history  of  the  Geneva 
Church.  By  this  time  the  leading  Huguenot  families  had  taken 
a  prominent  position  in  the  Province  and  among  the  members 
were  such  well-known  merchants  as  Mr.  Daniel  Johannot, 
famous  for  his  gardens,  Andrew  Sigourney,  John  Petel,  Adam 
Duckeran,  Peter  Faneuil,  the  donor  of  the  famous  Faneuil  Hall 
to  the  town  of  Boston,  the  Mascarenes  and  the  Boudoins. 
In  1730  Johannot,  Le  Mercier,  Sigourney,  Petel  and  Duckeran 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  granted  the  rights  of  native 
British  subjects,  and  on  February  26,  1730/31,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  all  Protestant  Frenchmen  in  the  Province  all 
the  rights  of  His  Majesty's  natural-born  subjects.  As  time 
went  on  the  French  population  became  absorbed  among  their 
English  neighbours,  and  on  May  7,  1748,  the  Church  was 
disbanded,  the  congregation  scattering  among  the  various 
English  congregations  in  the  town.  Dr.  le  Mercier  passed  his 
last  years  in  retirement,  and  dying  in  1764  was  buried  in  the 
Granery  Burying  Ground  at  Boston. 

So  ended  the  French  Church  as  a  separate  institution.  The 
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various  families  who  had  comprised  the  congregation  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Province  affairs,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution  of  1775  they  were  divided  in  their  sympathies. 
Some  like  the  Boudoins  and  Reveres  adhered  to  the  revolution- 
ary party,  while  others  as  the  Faneuils  were  staunch  Tories. 
By  the  irony  of  fate  the  brick  church  became  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  Roman  Catholic  edifice. 

Note. — Names  of  the  Frenchmen  settling  at  Oxford, 
Massachusetts,  in   1688  with   Gabriel  Bernon :  Benjamin 

Faneuil,  Jean  Boudoin,    Montel,  I.  Dupeux,  Captain 

Germain  et  fils,  Francois  Bureau  Sr.,  Elie  Dupeux,  Jean 
Montier,  Andrew  Sigourney  Sr.  et  Jr.,  Peter  Canton,  M.  Alard, 
M.  Bourdillon,  Rene  Griguon,  Jean  Jansen,  Captain  de  Paix 
Cazeneau,  Isaac  Bertrand  du  Tuffeau,  the  Rev.  Jacques 
Laborie  from  Cardaillac,  Guienne  (a  graduate  of  the  Academy 
of  Geneva  in  1688),  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boudet,  Jacques  Machet, 
Elie  Boudinot  from  Marans,  Seigneur  de  Cressay,  Daniel 
Johannot,  Jean  Papineau,  Daniel  Allain,  Gabriel  du  Pont, 
Jacques  du  Pont.    (This  list  is  probably  not  complete.) 
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il&torg  of  tf)t  Itkt&ttv  tfitlb*  £i)\m\) 
1637  1786 
from  ti)t  %tti$  Uu  Conefetotre, 

By  WILLIAM  MINET,  F.S.A. 

4  Selon  la  discipline  de  nos  eglises  de  France  ' — in  the  early 
days  of  the  records  of  this  church  the  pathetic  phrase  occurs 
over  and  over  again,  and  gives  us  a  key  to  much  of  what  must 
have  been  in  men's  thought  at  that  time.  Aliens  in  a  foreign 
land,  from  whose  folk  a  different  language  at  first  cut  them  off 
completely,  the  early  emigrants  cannot  but  have  looked  back 
with  eager  longing  to  France  and  to  their  kin  who  yet  lingered 
there.  A  tyranny  they  had  found  past  bearing  had  driven 
them  forth  ;  they  were  pilgrims  in  a  strange  land,  but  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage  would  surely  soon  be  numbered,  when  they 
would  return  to  all  they  had  loved  and  lost. 

That  such  thoughts  were  common  we  have  many  evidences, 
but  as  year  by  year  the  stream  of  emigrants  flowed  on — our 
registers  show  how  strongly — the  hope  that  marked  the  early 
years  faded  away.  The  clearer  minds,  especially  the  ministers 
as  we  know,  realising  from  the  first  that  all  such  hopes  were 
futile,  saw  that  the  task  of  the  moment  was  that  of  organisation, 
and  this  in  two  directions  :  civilly,  that  the  emigrants  should 
be  able  to  earn  their  living  in  the  new  society  into  which  they 
had  been  so  suddenly  cast  ;  religiously,  that  they  should 
continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  that  they  had  been  driven 
from  France  for  demanding. 

How  this  new  and  considerable  population  adapted  itself 
to  the  civil  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  it  now  found  itself, 
we  can  tell  here  and  there  from  scattered  stories  of  individual 
families.  How  it  fared  with  them  in  religion  we  know  more 
fully.  Churches  must  be  established  at  once,  and  that  on  the 
model  '  de  nos  eglises  de  France,'  and  here  it  was  the  ministers 
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who  necessarily  had  to  take  the  initiative,  seeing  the  want  of 
cohesion  that  must  have  existed  among  these  first  emigrants, 
coming  as  they  did  from  every  part  of  France. 

How  and  when  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  four  of  these 
early  founded  churches  we  know  from  the  Actes  du  Consistoire 
of  two  of  them  1 ;  there  is  now  available  similar  material  for 
the  church  of  Leicester  Fields.2 

The  history  of  this  church  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  various 
and  shifting  alliances  with  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields  (1687-1701), 
Petticoat  Lane  (later  the  Artillerie,  1691-1770),  Eider  Court 
(1722-38),  and  La  Patente  (1736-76)  has  already  been  so  fully 
set  out  3  that  it  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  Its  registers 
have  also  been  printed,4  but  in  the  library  of  the  French  Hospital 
are  two  volumes  of  the  '  Actes  du  Consistoire  de  l'eglise  de 
Leicester  Fields,'  minutes  as  we  should  call  them.  From  these 
it  becomes  possible  to  picture  the  inner,  what  one  may  term 
the  domestic  life  of  the  church  from  1693  (when  they  open)  to 
1786,  the  date  when  complete  merger  with  the  Carre  took  place. 

Founded  in  1687  in  Glasshouse  Street,  and  first  known  by 
that  name,  the  congregation  must  have  been  large  and  one 
rapidly  increasing  by  the  accretion  of  new  emigrants,  as  the 
reconnaissances  given  in  the  register  (p.  187)  show.  The  fact 
that  it  was  non- conforming  and  so  able  to  follow  closely  the 
French  model  of  service  was  no  doubt  an  attraction  to  many 
of  the  newcomers  who  brought  with  them  great  distrust  of 
episcopacy.  Already  then  by  1693  it  became  necessary  to 
find  something  larger,  and  a  site  was  taken  and  a  building 
erected  in  Orange  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  It  is  at  this 
moment  that  the  Actes  open  and  their  first  entry  is  dated  from 
Glasshouse  Street,  March  20,  1693,  when  a  meeting  was  held 

1  Publications,  xxxi,  Introduction. 

2  Its  foundation  was  rendered  possible  by  the  letters  patent  issued  by 
James  II  in  1687.  These  have  been  dealt  with  in  Proc,  v,  297.  For  the 
letters  patent  issued  two  years  earlier  to  the  Dover  church  see  Proc,  iv,  96. 
A  year  later,  1688,  the  church  of  La  Patente  was  established  under  similar 
letters,  given  in  full  in  Pubs.,  xi,  1.  The  earlier  letters  patent  of  the  reign 
enforced  the  use  of  a  translation  of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  but  the  latter  allowed 
the  congregations  6  to  exercise  their  ministry  according  to  the  manner  as  they 
did  in  France.'  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Dover  and  the  Savoy,  for 
example,  were  conformist,  while  Leicester  Fields  and  La  Patente  founded  later 
were  nonconformist. 

3  Proceedings,  viii,  25.  4  Publications,  xxix. 
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'  pour  regler  tout  ce  qui  regard©  l'ordre  et  la  discipline  de 
l'eglise  de  Lestrefields,'  and  the  date  for  opening  the  new 
church  is  fixed  for  April  1.  First  it  is  laid  down  that  '  on  se 
reglera  sur  la  discipline  de  nos  eglises  de  France  autant  qu'il 
se  pourra.'  Then  follow  instructions  as  to  the  hours  of  the 
services  and  the  duties  of  the  ministers,  who  inter  alia  were 
to  hold  '  un  catechisme  familier  et  solide  '  or  '  un  catechisme  en 
forme  de  sermon  au  lieu  de  celuy  du  soir,  comme  on  le  pratiquoit 
en  France,'  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  on  July  16  following  that 
'  les  chefs  de  famille  nous  ont  temoigne  qu'ils  etoient  tous 
satisfaits  du  catechisme  que  nous  leur  faisons.' 

In  these  early  days  of  union  with  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields, 
and  Petticoat  Lane,  the  three  churches  were  served  by  six 
ministers,  but  already  in  June  1694,  '  on  a  resolu  de  se  con- 
tenter  de  cincq.'  Economy  was  clearly  the  reason  ;  this  is 
evident  from  the  next  minute.  The  ministers  had  hitherto 
been  paid  by  the  pew  rents,  but  now  seeing  '  le  grand  interet 
qu'on  sest  oblige  de  payer,  les  pasteurs  ont  bien  voulu  se 
contenter  de  £200  par  an  du  revenu  des  bancs,'  not  much 
when  divided  among  five.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  was 
made  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  here,  as  in  other  churches, 
were  always  arising  over  the  payment  of  pew  rents.  It  was 
determined 

'  qu'on  remederoit  aux  abus  qu'on  a  vus  jusqu'ioi  a  l'egard  des 
places  et  qu'on  en  donnerait  plus  a  l'avenir  qu'au  prix  qu'elles  sont 
tarees  sur  le  registre,  et  que  pour  ceux  qui  ocupent  a  moms  on 
tachera  au  prochain  cartier  de  les  faire  rehausser  amiablement.' 

The  congregation  must  have  numbered  some  1800  at  this 
date.  Seeing  that  this  was  more  than  even  the  new  church 
could  hold,  and  that  many  of  its  members  lived  in  Soho, 

'  on  a  resolu  de  prendre  une  petite  eglise  situee  dans  ce  cartier 
appellee  le  Tabernacle  qui  alloit  etre  vacante  et  le  notifier  au  prochain 
juge  de  paix  pour  satisfaire  a  l'acte  de  parlement.' 

This  was  in  March  1696,  and  the  scheme  must  have  been 
carried  through  at  once,  for  the  register  of  the  annexe,  as  it 
was  called,  opens  on  April  3  following.1 

1  See  the  Leicester  Fields  register  (Pubs.,  xxix,  9)  for  the  dates  of  the 
Tabernacle  records. 
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However  jealous  of  their  individuality  these  early  churches 
may  have  been,  they  were  all  ready  to  join  in  common  action 
for  the  defence  of  their  general  interests,  as  was  sometimes 
found  necessary.  In  1698  Dr.  Lancaster,  then  rector  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  advanced  a  claim  for  fees  on  baptisms 
taking  place  in  the  French  churches  lying  within  his  parish. 
The  claim,  brought  in  some  ecclesiastical  court,  was  strongly 
resisted  by  the  three  churches  most  concerned,  Leicester  Fields, 
Savoie,  Hungerford  Market.  What  the  result  may  have  been 
does  not  appear,  but  we  know  that  a  similar  claim  was  made 
by  the  rector  of  Stepney  in  the  Crispin  Street  church,  for  in 
its  register  there  is  often  added  to  the  baptismal  entries  '  recu 
six  sols,'  with  the  note  that  the  amount  was  duly  paid  over  to 
the  rector.  Fees  of  this  nature  were  not  finally  abolished  until 
1872,  when  the  Act  35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  36,  put  an  end  to  them. 

For  matters  of  internal  concern  also  it  was  at  times  found 
advisable  to  act  in  concert,  as  in  1699  when  a  joint  committee 
of,  it  would  seem,  several  churches,  was  formed  and  decided 
on  four  points  submitted  to  it  : 

1.  Une  union  de  toutes  les  eglises  pour  l'exercise  de  la  discipline. 

2.  Faire  un  comite  pour  vaquer  aux  affaires  generales  des 
refugies. 

3.  Pour  distribuer  les  charites  de  toutes  les  eglises  aux  pauvres 
qu'on  apelle  extraordinaires. 

4.  Faire  des  catechismes  familiers  pour  l'instruction  des  pauvres 
et  de  ceux  qui  arrivent  de  France. 

A  further  point  deserves  notice  here,  as  showing  how  the 
emigrants  formed  a  people  a  part,  for  the  committee  is  directed 
to  '  prendre  des  precautions  qui  empeche  qu'il  ne  soit  suspect  a 
la  nation  angloise  dont  l'approbation  est  absolument  necessaire.' 

Other  registers  have  shown  that  among  those  coming  to 
this  country  was  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  proselytes, 
who  had  been  ordained  in  the  Koman  Church.  The  conduct 
of  some  of  these,  as  other  records  have  proved,  had  given  rise 
to  trouble  ;  clearly  a  danger  against  which  the  following 
minute  of  1701  was  aimed. 

'  Resolu  que  desormais  on  ne  donnera  la  chaire  a  des  gens  dont 
la  doctrine  soit  suspecte  ni  les  moeurs  scandaleuses.    Qu'on  ne 
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soufrira  aucun  proselyte  qui  n'aura  d'  autre  ordination  que  celle 
de  l'eglise  Romaine,  et  qu'un  ministre  qui  fera  prescher  pour  luy 
un  tel  proselyte  sera  oblige  de  s'y  trouver  ou  d'avertir  un  de  ses 
collegues.  Enfin  qu'un  homme  soit  ministre,  proselyte,  ou  pro- 
posant,  estant  inconnu  ne  pourra  prescher  dans  cette  eglise  sans 
qu'on  ait  prealablement  averti  le  consistoire  pour  avoir  son 
aprobation.' 

It  may  be  a  sad  conclusion  to  come  to,  but  it  seems  a  true 
one,  that  the  occurrence  of  quarrels  in  a  church,  indeed  in 
any  institution,  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  vitality  ;  if  we  are 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  a  too  forcible  assertion 
of  our  beliefs,  it  is  at  any  rate  evidence  that  we  hold  them 
strongly.  In  any  church  doctrine  has  ever  been  the  favourite 
field  of  dispute,  and  a  serious  question  of  doctrine  arose  in 
1704  when  Mr.  Kival,  one  of  the  ministers,  complained  to  the 
Consistoire  '  de  certain  vers  faits  contre  son  ministere  par 
Mr.  Scalberge.'  It  seems  curious  to  choose  poetry  as  the 
medium  for  imputing  heresy,  but  that  is  what  the  charge 
amounted  to,  based  as  it  was  on  something  said  or  written 
by  the  minister  on  a  revised  version  of  Psalm  22.  What  the 
views  expressed  may  have  been  does  not  appear,  though  we 
are  told  that  they  were  in  connexion  with  verses  7,  8, 10  and  11. 
The  Consistoire,  wisely  determining  that  doctrine  was  not  of 
its  province,  referred  the  question  to  a  committee  of  four 
ministers  whose  decision  was  that  Mr.  Kival' s  comments  on 
this  Psalm  '  sont  toutes  des  expressions  tres  innocentes  et  ne 
renferment  rien  d'injurieux  a  J.  Christ.' 

Sometime  heretical  troubles  spread  beyond  the  church 
itself,  as  in  1718,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  letter  called 
attention  to  a  book  written  by  one  Francois  Durette,  minister, 
then  or  shortly  before,  of  Crispin  Street  church.  '  L'abus  des 
confessions  de  foy'  was  the  title  of  the  work,  'piece  d'autant 
plus  condamnable,'  says  his  lordship,  '  qu'en  soutenant  le 
contenu  d'une  certaine  lettre  angloise  addressee  au  Pape  elle 
tache  d'abolir  toutes  sortes  de  confessions  de  foy.'1  The 

1  Written  in  French,  the  work  was  translated  into  English,  '  A  treatise 
concerning  the  abuse  of  confessions  of  faith.'  London,  1718.  A  copy  of  this 
is  in  the  library  of  the  French  Hospital.  For  Durette  see  Haag,  2e  ed.  1886, 
v,  1035,  where,  however,  no  reference  is  made  to  his  heresies.  He  had  been 
a  Benedictine  monk. 
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suggestion  follows  that  Eome  lay  behind  this  attack  on  the 
faith,  a  suggestion  which  found  some  support  from  the  fact 
that  Durette  was  a  proselyte,  and  the  church  is  enjoined  not 
to  allow  Durette  to  occupy  its  pulpit.  The  Consistoire  agreed, 
condemning  the  book  as  heartily  as  did  the  Bishop.  Nine 
months  later  the  Bishop  writes  again  to  say  that  Durette  has 
signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  that  the  interdict  has  been 
raised,  an  exhibition  of  Christian  charity  which  Leicester 
Fields,  perhaps  better  informed  on  Durette,  refused  to  copy, 
for  on  the  reading  of  the  second  letter  it  was  resolved  that 

'  vu  le  scandale  que  ledit  Sieur  Durette  a  cause  parmi  nos  peuples 
il  ne  seroit  pas  de  1' edification  de  notre  eglise  de  le  voir  monter 
dans  nos  chaires.' 

In  this  case  we  know  what  the  heresy  was  that  incurred 
censure  of  both  bishop  and  church.  What  later  (1728) 
Samuel  de  la  Douespe,  once  a  minister  of  the  church,  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  we  are  not  told,  but  : 

-  Le  Consistoire  ayant  apris  que  Mr.  de  la  Douespe  ci-devant  un  des 
pasteurs  de  cette  eglise  devoit  revenir  dans  ce  pays,  et  voulant 
pourvoir  autant  qu'il  est  en  son  pouvoir  a  ce  qu'il  ne  se  fasse  rien 
dans  cette  eglise  contre  1' edification  publique  a  resolu  unanimement 
de  prier  messieurs  nos  pasteurs  de  ne  point  donner  la  chaire  audit 
Mr.  de  la  Douespe  pour  des  raisons  important es  qu'elles  a  par  devers 
elle.' 

It  almost  looks  as  though  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  may 
have  been  based  on  conduct  rather  than  on  heresy. 

But  it  was  not  always  heresies  which  disturbed  the  church, 
sometimes  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  temper.  In  1704 
Mr.  Pegorier,  one  of  its  own  ministers, 

'  porte  plainte  contre  Cainhart  portier  sur  des  callomnies  que  ledit 
Cainhart  a  divulgee  en  publique  contre  lui.' 

The  matter  is  heard,  and 

'  la  Compagnie,  apres  avoir  examine  les  depositions  des  temoins 
de  part  et  1' autre  a  juge  que  ledit  Louis  Caignard  devait  etre  et 
seroit  prive  de  son  employ  de  portier,  et  que  s'il  ne  donne  pas  dans 
quinze  jours  des  marques  de  sa  repantance  il  sera  suspendu  publique - 
ment  de  la  communion.' 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  6.  2  r 
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Far  from  repenting,  Caignard  continued  his  '  fausses 
accusations,'  was  deprived  and  debarred  from  Communion 
and  the  suspension  duly  notified  to  all  the  other  churches. 
For  over  four  years  Caignard  remained  contumacious,  but  in 
1708  he  expresses  his  veritable  '  douleur  de  tout  ce  qui  est 
passe  '  and  his  suspension  is  raised,  on  a  very  close  division  in 
the  Consist oire — twelve  for  and  eleven  against. 

All  religions  are  from  time  to  time  troubled  by  strange 
waves  of  fanaticism,  and  in  1707  one  of  the  strangest,  originating 
in  the  Cevennes,  was  brought  to  England  by  Jean  Cavalier, 
Elie  Marion,  and  Durand  Fage,  who  became  known  as  the 
false  prophets.  The  first  of  them  must  not  be  confused  with 
Jean  Cavalier,  the  great  leader  of  the  Camisard  war ;  he  indeed, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  prophets,  described  them  as 
'  trois  grands  fripons.'  The  notoriety  achieved  by  these  men 
and  their  followers  became  so  great  that  all  the  French  churches 
had  to  take  action  against  them,  and  Leicester  Fields  the  more 
specially,  seeing  that  one  of  its  ministers,  Jean  Lions,  was 
led  astray  by  them.  With  him  the  Consistoire  dealt  in  no 
uncertain  spirit.    Summoned  to  a  meeting, 

'  Mr.  Lions  ayant  produit  une  declaration  de  ses  sentimens  et  requis 
qu'elle  fut  me,  sur  le  refus  que  la  Compagnie  en  a  fait  il  a  remis 
un  acte  de  recusation  par  lequel  il  recuse  les  Consistoires  [of  other 
churches  which  had  already  dealt  with  the  case]  en  general,  declarant 
qu'il  ne  les  reconnoit  point  pour  juges.  La  Compagnie  a  examine 
les  raisons  de  laditte  recusation,  et  ayant  trouve  qu'il  n'y  en  a  point 
de  valable  a  passe  a  l'examen  des  depositions  des  temoins,  et  jugeant 
tant  sur  le  scandale  qu'il  a  donne  que  sur  la  declaration  qu'il  a 
produit,  elle  a  trouve  que  laditte  declaration  etant  equivoque  et  ne 
levant  pas  le  scandale  il  devoit  etre  suspendu  des  fonctions  du 
ministere  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  signe  la  declaration  que  la  Compagnie 
a  dressee.' 

The  avowal  he  was  called  on  to  sign  was  couched  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  : 

'  Je  declare  que  Jean  Cavalier,  Elie  Marion,  Durand  Fage  et 
d'autres  qui  veulent  passer  comme  eux  pour  etre  inspires  de  dieu 
sont  de  faux  prophetes  et  des  imposteurs.  Que  je  demande  pardon 
a  dieu  et  a  l'eglise  du  scandale  que  j'ay  donne  aux  bonnes  ames 
par  ma  conduite  et  je  promets  que  desormais  je  n'auray  aucune 
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liaison  ni  aucun  commerce  avec  lesdits  prophetes  ni  avec  leurs 
adherens,  et  je  prendray  garde  de  ne  rien  dire  ny  faire  qui  puisse 
faire  soupconner  que  j'aye  aucune  disposition  a  les  favorizer.' 

Three  Anciens  were  named 

'  pour  luy  notifier  la  resolution  et  luy  presenter  une  copie  de  la 
declaration  sus  ecrite  mais  il  a  repondu  qu'il  ne  vouloit  pas  signer 
croyant  que  c'etoit  contre  sa  conscience.' 

The  trouble  grew  to  such  proportions  that  in  the  end  it  led 
to  riots  and  the  prophets  were  deported  by  the  Government.1 

Finance  was  with  Leicester  Fields,  as,  necessarily,  it  was 
with  all  these  churches,  a  question  of  increasingly  important 
concern.  The  flock  was  falling  in  number,  nor  was  it  easy 
to  make  those  who  remained  realise  their  responsibilities. 
A  minute  of  1723,  one  of  many  similar,  shows  this  clearly  : 

'  Lc  Consistoire  ayant  a  coeur  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  1' edification 
publique  a  fait  quelques  arrangemens  pour  la  conservation  de  cette 
eglise  dont  elle  se  croit  obligee  de  donner  avis  aux  membres  de  ce 
troupeau.  On  leur  fait  done  savoir  que  les  Anciens  qui  en  1712 
aquirent  la  propriete  du  batiment  qui  apartenoit  auparavant  a 
Messrs.  les  ministres  ont  encore,  depuis  quelques  mois  acquis  desdits 
ministres  le  droit  d'administrer  tous  les  deniers  que  le  troupeau 
contribue  pour  l'entretien  du  ministere.  Ainsi  le  corps  des  Anciens 
aura  desormais  toute  Fauthorite  qui  lui  convient,  selon  1' esprit  de 
la  discipline  de  France,  pour  veiller  a  utilite  commune  en  toutes  les 
choses  qui  concernent  l'entretien  de  F  eglise.  Les  Anciens  sont 
par  cela  engages  a  donner  plus  d' attention  que  jamais  aux  contri- 
butions du  peuple.' 

In  furtherance  of  which  a  scheme  is  laid  down  for  a  house-to- 
house  visitation  to  be  made  every  three  months  by  the  Anciens 
to  collect  the  subscriptions  of  the  faithful,  and  in  conclusion 
a  pathetic  appeal  for  support  is  made,  while  it  is  pointed  out 

1  There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature,  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  arising  out  of 
this  fanatical  outbreak  ;  much  of  this  is  contained  in  the  library  of  the  French 
Hospital,  and  it  is  well  summed  up  in  a  modern  work  :  Uaffaire  des  prophetes 
francais  d  Londres  (G.  Ascoli,  Paris,  1916).  See  also  Haag,  vii,  251  (s.v. 
Marion).  The  reasons  which  led  Lions  to  refuse  to  sign  the  renunciation 
demanded  of  him  are  fully  set  forth  by  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  '  Apologie  de 
Jean  Lions  ministre  avec  des  reflections  sur  les  ecrits  des  sieurs  Pegorier, 
Lamote  et  Rival.'  London,  1708.  The  suspension  was  raised  in  September 
1708. 
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that  the  devotion  of  the  Anciens  to  the  work  of  the  church 
was  purely  unselfish,  being,  indeed,  prejudicial  both  to  their 
private  and  business  interests. 

In  1730  occurs  another  financial  crisis.  Stringent  instruc- 
tions are  renewed  to  the  Anciens  as  to  the  collection  of  pew 
rents  and  subscriptions  and  the  ministers  are  reduced  to  four 
(for  the  two  churches  of  Leicester  Fields  and  the  Artillery), 
each  receiving  a  salary  of  £80.  Worse  still,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  debt  of  £350.  This  it  was  decided  to  meet  by  the 
issue  of  seventy  tickets  of  £5.  These  carried  no  interest,  but 
two  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot  every  quarter,  thus  spreading  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  over  eight  years  and  three  quarters. 
How  far  it  was  found  possible  to  meet  the  payments  there 
are  no  accounts  to  show,  but  the  seventy  tickets  were  issued  and 
drawn  for  repayment  between  1730  and  1739.  A  detailed  list 
shows  that  Mme.  Cottiby  took  five  ;  four  others  (three  of  them 
ministers)  took  four  each,  thirteen  persons  took  two  each,  and 
twenty-three  subscribed  for  one  each. 

The  Leicester  Fields  building  had  been  erected  by  the 
ministers  on  leasehold  ground,  and  the  lease,  together  with  that 
of  the  Tabernacle  acquired  in  1696,  stood  in  their  names. 
This  appears  from  an  entry  of  1705  : 

'  Nous  miuistres  soussignes  promettons  a  messieurs  les  anciens 
de  leur  remettre  la  lease  de  cette  eglise  et  celle  du  Tabernacle  en 
Milk  Allay  quand  ils  voudront  s'en  charger  a  condition  qu'ils  se 
chargeront  en  meme  temps  de  toutes  les  sommes  qui  resteront  a 
payer  pour  la  construction  des  eglises.' 

The  position  remained  unchanged  until  1712,  when  the 
leases  were  transferred  to  Garigues  and  four  other  of  the  then 
Anciens  to  hold  on  behalf  of  the  church.  There  was  no  ex- 
pressed trust,  but  clearly  the  five  were  in  the  position  of  trustees. 
Seeing  that  in  1716  they  no  longer  held  office,  the  Consistoire 
called  on  them  to  transfer  the  leases  to  new  names  who  should 
hold  as  Anciens  on  behalf  of  the  church.  This  on  one  pretext 
or  another  Garigues  and  his  colleagues  refused  to  do.  Meeting 
after  meeting  was  held  between  the  parties,  but  the  trustees 
remained  obdurate  until  recourse  to  law  in  1722  resulted  in 
a  judgment  entirely  in  favour  of  the  church.    Not  only  was  the 
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assignment  of  the  leases  to  new  trustees  decreed,  but  the 
defendants  were  further  ordered  to  repay  all  the  sums  they 
had  received  from  certain  cellars  situate  under  Leicester 
Fields  church,  which  the  five  trustees  had  seemingly  put  into 
their  own  pockets.  Was  this  a  reason  for  their  obstinacy  ? 
The  total  amount  recovered,  debt  and  costs,  was  £242  9s.  10d., 
from  which,  however,  had  to  be  deducted  £195  costs  not  met 
by  the  defendants  ! 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  original  lease  which  must 
have  begun  before  1693,  but  it  was  near  its  end  in  1751,  for  in 
July  of  that  year  '  on  a  lu  une  lettre  ecrite  par  ordre  du  pro- 
prietaire  de  cette  eglise  au  sujet  du  renouvellement  du  bail,' 
when  four  Anciens  were  appointed  '  pour  traiter  aux  meilleurs 
conditions  possibles.'  Three  weeks  later  we  have  the  only 
further  reference  to  what  must  have  been  a  most  important 
question,  which  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark,  though  since 
the  church  continued  in  the  same  premises  some  fresh  arrange- 
ment must  have  been  come  to. 

'  II  a  ete  resolu  qu'on  representeroit  a  l'liomme  d'affaires  du 
proprietaire  que  la  nouvelle  proposition  qu'il  a  faitte  de  charger 
1' eglise  de  la  rente  du  roy  etant  fort  onereuse  pour  elle  on  le  prioit 
d'en  parler  a  Mons.  le  Colonel  Otway  avant  que  d'aller  plus  loin. 
Le  bail  doit  se  prendre  pour  vingt-et-un  ans  et  s'etendre  a  notre 
obtion  de  sept  en  sept  ans  jusqu'  a  trente  cincq.' 

It  looks  as  though  the  terms  of  the  new  lease  were  as 
suggested  in  the  minutes,  and  that  the  options  were  availed 
of,  for  35  years  from  1751  expired  in  1786,  the  year  in  which 
the  church  finally  closed  and  the  remains  of  the  congregation 
joined  the  Carre. 

This  story  of  the  new  lease  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
curiously  casual  way  in  which  the  minutes  of  the  Consistoire 
were  kept.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance  the  full  details  of  the  final  arrangement  come  to 
would  have  been  recorded,  but  all  we  have  are  the  two  notes 
given  above  which  concern  only  the  preliminary  negotiations. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  only  matters  which  are  always 
entered  in  the  fullest  detail  are  the  appointment  of  new  Anciens 
and  the  yearly  nominations  of  apprentices  under  the  Bory 
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foundation  (to  be  referred  to  later) ;  in  these  down  to  the  very- 
end  the  full  formula  is  repeated  time  after  time. 

A  church  exists  primarily  to  supply  to  its  members  the 
religion  they  need,  but  close  behind  religion  stands  charity. 
The  poor  are  always  with  us,  but  very  specially,  from  the  facts 
of  the  case,  were  they  with  these  early  French  churches. 
That  charity  was,  next  to  religion,  their  chief  care  comes  out 
very  clearly  in  these  records  in  which  the  '  boite  des  pauvres  ' 
is  constantly  spoken  of.  How  wise,  indeed  how  modern,  was 
the  organisation  of  charity  which  had  prevailed  in  France  we 
know  from  what  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Guines  church,1  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  system  was 
followed  here.  An  important  branch  of  it  was  that  of 
apprenticing,  girls  as  well  as  boys.  This  the  Consistoire  was 
assisted  in  doing  by  a  fund  bequeathed  in  1711  by  Mme.  Bory. 
Some  extracts  from  her  will  are  worth  preserving  as  showing 
what  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  most  at  this  early  date, 
when  all  were  yet  looking  back  to  France. 

'  Si  mes  parens  ne  viennent  pas  dans  ce  pais  dans  l'espace  de  deux 
ans  apres  la  prochaine  paix,' 

by  which  she  must  have  meant  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  after 
a  life  interest  which  ceased  in  1716  she  leaves  to  Leicester 
Fields  a  fund  to  produce  an  annuity  of  £15  for  apprenticing 

'  a  condition  neanmoins  que  si  il  plaisoit  a  Dieu  de  retablir  notre 
religion  en  France  laditte  annuite  sera  donnee  en  partie  a  l'eglise 
reformee  de  Duras  en  Guienne  et  en  partie  a  l'eglise  reformee  de 
Limeuil  en  Perigor,' 

to  one  or  other  of  which  we  may  be  sure  she  herself  had  belonged. 
It  was  decided  that  girls  should  be  equally  eligible  with  boys ; 
indeed,  the  first  nomination  in  December  1716  is  of  a  girl. 
Every  nomination  is  fully  entered  and  numbered  in  the  Actes, 
down  to  the  68th  made  in  February  1787.  By  this  date  the 
merger  with  the  Carre  was  completed,  and  further  nominations 
are  entered  in  the  Actes  of  the  latter  church. 

Here  and  there  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mentality  of  the 
men  we  are  proud  to  call  our  ancestors,  and  we  see  that  they 


1  Proceedings,  vi,  138. 
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were  very  much  of  like  fashion  with  ourselves.  This  comes 
out  very  curiously  when  in  1752  the  Consistoire 

'  a  fait  comparaitre  le  Sieur  Robelon,  lecteur  de  cette  eglise,  a 
1' occasion  des  bruits  qui  s'etoient  repandus  sur  son  compte  sur  des 
liaisons  qu'il  devroit  avoir  contract  ees  avec  un  certain  nombre 
d'ouvriers  du  Spittalfields  opposez  aux  franQois  nouvellement 
arrivez  de  leur  patrie.  Interroge  sur  ces  accusations  il  a  nie  d'etre 
membre  de  cette  societe,  et  a  promis  de  n'avoir  desormais  avec  elle 
aucune  espece  de  liaison  sous  peine  d'etre  traitte  selon  la  rigeur 
de  la  discipline  et  d'etre  prive  de  sa  place.' 

It  almost  looks  as  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  the 
suspicion,  as  shortly  afterwards  Eobelon  resigns  from  his  office. 
The  Spitalfield  weavers,  now  well  established  in  their  trade, 
were  evidently,  fearful  of  competition,  aiming  at  the  exclusion 
of  newcomers.  At  this  date,  1752,  all  in  the  trade  would  have 
been  born  in  England.  Not  yet  fully  English,  they  were  ceasing 
to  be  French,  and  the  memories  of  what  had  brought  their 
fathers  here  remained  but  faint  in  their  minds.  To  them  the 
present  was  everything,  for  the  past  had  gone,  and  the  present 
meant  the  protection  of  the  trade  they  had  established  by 
limiting  its  exercise  to  themselves.  The  idea  is  an  old  one  and 
yet  ever  new.  Practised  by  many  trades  to-day,  we  have  even 
lived  to  see  it  adopted  by  continents  scarcely  known  of  at  this 
date.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Consistoire  of  Leicester 
Fields  was  not  protectionist. 

The  Huguenots  of  the  Eevocation  brought  with  them  not 
only  their  creed,  of  a  strongly  Calvinistic  type,  but  also  what 
was  so  especially  characteristic  of  Calvinism,  its  system  of 
church  government.  One  important  change  in  the  latter  is, 
however,  to  be  noted.  In  France  the  churches  had  been 
independent  and  to  a  large  extent  autonomous,  but  above  the 
churches  stood  the  provincial  colloque,  formed  by  deputies 
from  each  church  in  the  district,  and  above  the  colloques  was 
the  national  synod.  There  were  thus  provided  a  lower  and  a 
higher  court  of  appeal  to  settle  matters  of  dispute  and  to  discuss 
questions  of  general  policy.  This  system  had  been  followed 
in  the  pre-Eevocation  churches  in  England  but  had  died  out 
before  the  second  emigration,1  nor  does  any  attempt  seem  to 

1  Publications,  ii.    The  last  colloque  noted  in  this  volume  was  in  1654. 
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have  been  made  to  introduce  it  among  any  of  the  numerous 
churches  founded  here  as  the  result  of  the  Eevocation.  These 
were  absolutely  independent,  though  from  time  to  time  some 
of  them  grouped  themselves  together  in  ever-shifting  unions. 
These  unions,  it  is  true,  occasionally  held  '  Assemblies 
Generales,'  but  these  in  no  way  resembled  either  in  importance 
or  authority  the  old  colloque  or  synod  ;  indeed,  seeing  how 
many  of  the  new  foundations  were  conformist  and  therefore 
subject  to  some  sort  of  episcopal  supervision,  the  two  systems 
would  have  been  incompatible.  Individual  church  govern- 
ment was,  however,  modelled  on  the  old  French  lines. 

Each  church  was  ruled  by  a  body  of  Anciens,  who  with 
the  ministers  formed  the  Consistoire  ;  this  was  presided  over 
by  the  senior  minister  as  Moderateur.  The  Anciens  were  self- 
elected,  and  the  result  can  best  be  described  as  a  strict  oligarchy 
tempered  by  theocracy.  As  president,  the  minister  had  a 
strong  influence,  an  influence  often  increased  by  personal 
character  and  length  of  service.  But  the  Anciens  watched  the 
ministers  carefully  and  frequently  criticised  and  controlled 
them.  A  good  instance  of  this  occurs  in  1745,  when  evidently 
some  minister  had  broken  the  tradition  of  extemporary 
preaching. 

'  Le  Consistoire  a  resolu  de  dire  a  messieurs  leurs  pasteurs  de 
praiclier  de  vive  voix  les  dimanches  et  les  sur  semaines,  et  qu'  a 
defaut  de  se  conformer  a  ce  reglement  ils  payeront  une  guinee  pour 
les  sermons  du  dimanche  et  demy  guinee  pout  les  sermons  sur 
semaine.' 

The  penalty  was  heavy  when  charged  on  a  salary  of  £25  a  year. 
In  1748  the  resolution  was  modified,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
weekday  sermons. 

*  Le  Consistoire  a  la  pluralite  des  suffrages  a  resolu  de  decliner 
a  la  resolution  prise  il  y  a  quelque  temps  d'interdire  a  messieurs  les 
pasteurs  de  lire  leurs  sermons  en  ceci,  c'est  qu'elle  les  authorise  a 
lire  les  jeudi  sur  semaines,  absolument  parlants,  laissant  subsister 
toutes  les  autres  parties  de  Facte  precedent  dans  toute  sa  force 
et  teneur.' 

1  Absolument  parlant,'  of  a  sermon  read,  must  be  taken  to 
mean  read  with  a  clear  enunciation.    Sometimes  the  Consistoire 
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dictates  what  robes  shall  be  worn  by  its  ministers,  as  in 
1752  Nicolas  Massy  is  told  on  his  appointment  as  lecteur 
'  qu'il  montera  en  chaire  en  habit  decent,  en  manteau  noir  et 
collet,'  and  these  instructions  are  repeated  in  more  than  one 
case. 

Founded  in  1687,  Leicester  Fields,  though  not  the  largest, 
was  yet  among  the  more  important  of  the  London  churches ; 
the  congregation  must  in  its  early  days  have  numbered  nigh 
on  2000.  No  wonder  that  Glasshouse  Street  was  found  too 
small,  and  that  Leicester  Fields,  its  next  home,  had  to  add  to 
its  accommodation  the  Tabernacle.  Its  numbers  in  the  year 
of  its  foundation  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  heavy  emigration  of 
the  years  1681  to  1686  ;  how  great  this  was  we  know  from  other 
records,1  but  even  down  to  1773  Leicester  Fields  continued  to 
receive  a  steady  stream  of  emigrants  from  France  ;  in  the 
85  years  there  were  468,  the  heaviest  years  being  1698  to  1700, 
which  brought  220. 

The  decline  of  all  these  churches  follows  the  same  law. 
Up  to  1750,  by  which  date  the  original  emigrants  must  all 
have  passed  away,  it  was  more  gradual ;  after  1750  much  more 
rapid.  By  1770  we  are  dealing  with  the  second  generation  of 
those  born  here,  and  this  must  have  become  practically  English 
in  speech  as  in  most  other  ways.  Let  us  first  see  what  the 
registers  say  in  proof  of  this  ;  for  the  decade  1741-50  there 
were  167  baptisms  ;  for  1751-60,  122  ;  for  1761-70,  35  ;  for 
the  next  four  years  there  are  five  only,  which  with  one  belated 
one  in  1783  is  all  we  have  up  to  the  close  of  the  church  in  1786. 
The  Actes  tell  the  same  story  :  in  1776  an  arrangement  is  made 
with  Mr,  Toplady,  '  pasteur  anglican,'  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
church  in  return  for  a  payment  of  £30  a  year  ;  in  1779  the 
salaries  of  Brilly  and  Lescure,  the  then  ministers,  were  each 
diminished  by  £15  to  £25.  '  vu  l'impossibilite  de  pouvoir  con- 
tinuer  ces  messieurs  sur  le  pied  auquel  ils  ont  ete  etablis.' 
In  1782  the  afternoon  service  ceased,  and  Mr.  Beau,  the 

1  The  Livre  de  Tesmoignages  of  Threadneedle  Street  (Pubs,  xxi)  shows 
that  church  to  have  received  2559  in  these  six  years,  and  for  the  three  years 
which  were  the  heaviest  in  Leicester  Fields,  1698  to  1700,  Threadneedle  Street 
also  shows  a  very  abnormal  increase  to  585.  All  these  records  combine  to 
prove  that  while  the  emigration  of  1681  to  1686  was  by  far  the  heaviest,  coinciding 
as  it  did  with  the  Revocation,  yet  the  three  years  1698  to  1700  brought,  for  some 
reason  we  do  not  know,  a  sudden  and  marked  increase. 
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lecteur,  was  dispensed  with.  The  appointment  of  new  Anciens 
had  been  throughout  the  records  most  carefully  noted,  but  the 
last  of  these  entries  is  in  1777,  so  that  those  then  in  office  must 
have  continued  until  the  close  in  1786.  As  evidence  of  the 
change  that  was  taking  place  may  be  noticed  the  signature  of 
an  Ancien  in  1782,  '  John  Young,  autrement  Le  Jeune.' 

By  1786  the  church  was  defunct,  and  what  small  remnant 
there  may  have  been  decided  to  join  the  Carre.  One  would 
have  expected  that  a  step  of  this  importance  would  have  found 
its  record  in  the  Actes,  but  there  is  no  word  of  it.  The  last 
minute  relating  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  church  is  in  1783  ; 
after  which  there  are  six  more  minutes  concerned  only  with 
the  nomination  of  apprentices  under  the  Bory  foundation. 
The  last  of  these  is  dated  February  1787,  some  six  months 
after  the  union  with  the  Carre.  This  union  had  taken  place 
on  June  11,  1786,  nor  should  we  have  known  of  it  but  for  the 
full  record  of  it  preserved  in  the  records  of  that  church.1 

Originally  Leicester  Fields  had  been  non-conforming,  while 
the  Carre  conformed,  but  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  had 
rendered  all  such  differences  of  little  or  no  meaning.  The 
Carre  lived  on  in  some  faint  form  until  1852,  when  both  it 
and  the  churches  it  had  absorbed  merged  into  the  Savoie, 
which  itself  became  finally  extinct  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1924.  What  accession  of  numbers  Leicester  Fields  may  have 
brought  to  the  Carre  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  known  ;  the 
registers  alone  could  show  it,  but  the  Carre  registers  end 
nineteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  union. 

Koughly  speaking,  we  older  Huguenots  of  to-day  represent 
the  sixth  generation,  counting  the  original  refugees  as  the  first ; 
the  seventh  we  have  growing  up  beside  us.  It  was  during  the 
third  generation,  1760-1800,  that,  except  in  one  or  two  special 
cases,  the  Huguenot  churches  came  to  their  inevitable  end. 
In  other  words,  the  process  of  absorption,  its  effect  increasing 
as  time  passed,  covered  three  generations,  say  about  a  hundred 
years.  What  happened  to  the  members  of  these  churches  as 
they  became  extinct  is  not  easy  to  follow.  Keligion  is  cast  in 
many  moulds,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  brought  to  England 
by  our  forefathers  was  strongly  Calvinistic  in  creed  as  in 

1  Publications,  xxxi,  Introduction,  xxv. 
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government.  Political  exigencies  forced  on  the  majority  of 
the  refugees  conformity  with  the  Anglican  model,  and  little 
as  they  must  have  liked  the  idea  of  episcopacy,  yet  better  that 
than  the  persecution  they  had  fled  from.  Some,  and  among 
them  Leicester  Fields,  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice  certain 
worldly  advantages  rather  than  surrender  the  stricter  faith 
they  had  brought  with  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  conforming  churches,  and  Leicester 
Fields  became  one  of  these  without  protest  when  it  joined  the 
Carre,  long  experience  under  the  Anglican  form  of  worship, 
combined  with  the  passing  of  the  language  which  had  helped 
to  enshrine  their  Huguenot  faith  and  tradition,  must  have 
made  it  easy  for  many  of  their  former  members  to  glide  almost 
imperceptibly  into  full  communion  with  an  episcopal  church, 
of  which  indeed  they  had  long  been  a  part.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  as  an  important  factor  in  considering  how 
easy  it  was  for  an  erstwhile  Huguenot  to  become  an  Anglican, 
that  the  English  Church  in  those  days  was  far  closer  in  all  its 
observances  to  Huguenot  ideas  than  it  has  since  become. 
To-day  the  transition  might  not  be  so  easy  ;  but  the  older 
among  us  can  yet  remember  the  black  gown  and  white  bands 
of  our  youth.  With  the  more  prosperous,  social  considerations 
no  doubt  also  had  much  influence  in  the  same  direction. 
Many,  however,  and  these  probably  of  the  artisan  class,  partly 
perhaps  retaining  a  stronger  tradition  of  the  earlier  faith, 
partly  influenced  by  their  environment,  drifted  into  some,  to 
them,  more  sympathetic  nonconformist  fold.  To-day  the 
motives  which  acted  so  strongly  on  men  of  the  early  Eeforma- 
tion — a  faith  stronger  than  we  can  fathom,  a  persecution 
drawn  down  on  them  by  that  faith — all  have  ceased  to  be. 
A  toleration,  unknown,  indeed  impossible,  in  those  times,  has 
left  the  faith  we  follow  to-day  a  matter  for  the  individual  to 
decide,  and  that  freed  from  all  pressure  of  persecution. 

It  is  never  easy  to  throw  oneself  back  into  the  past,  nor 
can  we  ever  hope  to  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  the 
Eevocation  meant  to  the  men  it  affected ;  but  the  story  outlined 
above,  based  as  it  is  on  their  own  records,  will  at  any  rate 
help  to  show  what  manner  of  men  were  those  who  came  to 
these  shores,  and  from  it  we  may  learn  further  how  it  fared 
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with  them  here.  Their  faith  brought  them  hither,  and  they 
brought  their  faith  with  them,  a  faith  which  was  then  an 
integral  part  of  their  character.  The  churches  they  founded 
failed,  as  fail  they  inevitably  had  to,  for  faith  must  ever  adjust 
itself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  time,  but  the  character 
of  the  men  who  held  that  faith  remained  unchanged.  The 
problems  that  beset  them  in  this  country  were  difficult  indeed, 
but  by  the  aid  of  that  same  character  which  had  brought  them 
to  our  land  they  met  and  overcame  them,  leaving  to  us  the 
inheritance  of  a  glorious  example. 

It  is  possible  to  add  to  the  468  reconnaissances  printed  in 
the  register  two  more,  which  by  some  carelessness  not  without 
precedent  were  entered  among  the  Actes. 

£  Le  3  Juin  1710  Rubein  Liart  s'est  presente  devant  l'assemblee 
pour  reconnaitre  sa  faute  d' avoir  ete  a  la  messe  k  l'age  dedouze 
ans,  et  pour  benir  Dieu  de  l'avoir  tire  de  cette  idolatrie.' 

On  June  25,  in  the  same  year,  Mathieu  Mesnard  acknow- 
ledges a  similar  lapse  but  gives  no  age. 

A  minister,  Daniel  de  Beaufort  (1730),  and  four  lecteurs, 
Vassy  (1714),  Michel  Martin  (1743),  Henry  Eobethon  (1743), 
and  Pierre  Beau  (1769),  are  also  named  in  the  Actes,  but  do 
not  appear  in  the  register. 
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By  WILLIAM  MINET,  F.S.A. 

The  history  of  this  collection,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  it,  is  as 
follows.  In  1904  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  St.  A.  Koumieu  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Homan  of  Kedcourt, 
Lichfield,  a  house  once  owned  by  the  Petits,  from  one  of  whom 
Dr.  Homan,  a  collector  of  autographs,  acquired  the  manuscripts. 
Except  for  one  or  two  autographs  which  he  retained  the 
papers  had  no  interest  for  Dr.  Homan,  who  parted  with  them 
to  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning.  He  never  seems  to  have 
touched  them,  but  handed  them  over  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Chapman 
Waller,  who  in  his  turn  left  them  unexamined.  On  his  death 
in  1917  they  were  handed  to  me,  and  with  me  they  have 
remained  in  oblivion,  I  regret  to  say,  until  now.  Nor  am  I  now 
able  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  collection ;  it  must 
be  the  task  of  a  younger  hand  and  a  younger  eye  than  mine 
to  calendar  it,  and  so  make  available  its  considerable  historical 
value.  Not  that  the  script  is  difficult  to  decipher,  the  writing 
is  almost  all  clear  and  good  ;  but,  owing  partly  to  the  high 
cost  of  postage  and  partly  to  a  great  diffuseness  in  style,  the 
lines  are  so  tightly  interwoven  as  to  call  for  a  strong  eye  and 
great  patience. 

The  papers  came  to  Dr.  Homan  from  a  Petit,  and  the 
Petits  were  descended  from  one  Jacques  Serces.1  Him  we 
know  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's, 
1738-61,  where  he  often  appears  in  the  registers  as  officiating, 
and  is  twice  described  as  '  Vicaire  d'Apleby,  in  Lincolnshire.'  2 

1  Katherine  Lsetitia  (d.  1810),  his  only  daughter,  married  John  Lewis 
Petit  (d.  1780).    Misc.  Gen.  et  Heraldica,  N.S.,  iv,  14. 

2  Publications,  xxviii,  8.  Beeman  (Procs.,  viii,  47)  names  him  as  minister 
at  St.  James's,  1738-61,  and  calls  him  Jean,  but  these  letters  prove  that  he  was 
Jacques. 
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He  must,  however,  have  held  the  living  from  an  earlier  date, 
for  a  letter  from  Dessau  in  Germany  dated  December  12,  1728, 
is  addressed  to  '  Monsieur  Serces,  Yicaire  d'Appleby  dan  la 
Comte  de  Lincoln.'  This  letter  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
in  England,  and,  indeed,  must  have  held  the  living  for  some 
time  before  he  became  naturalised  in  1743,  and  the  entry  of 
this  tells  us  a  little  more  of  him  :  '  James,  son  of  Moses  Cerces 
by  Frances  his  wife,  born  at  Geneva.' 1  The  father  wTe  may 
assume  from  the  dates  to  have  been  a  refugee  of  the  Revocation 
to  Geneva. 

I  have  labelled  the  collection  Serces  Manuscripts  on  the 
following  grounds  : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  him  or  to 
Mr.  Hidden  or  Mr.  du  Sablon,  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  were 
aliases  used  by  Serces,  and  further  many  of  them  are  endorsed 
in  a  hand  which  a  letter  of  May  15,  1733,  proves  to  be  his, 
since  a  note  added  to  this  document  is  signed  by  him. 

2.  The  known  Serces-Petit  connexion. 

3.  The  letters  are  in  the  main  connected  with  the  doings  of 
what  niay  be  called  an  international  committee  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  Huguenots  who  remained  in  France 
after  the  Revocation,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  correspondence 
as  from  other  sources  that  Serces  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  this  committee  in  England. 

The  letters  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  labelled  by  a  much  later 
hand  with  the  number  each  bundle  is  said  to  contain,  but  this 
sorting  of  them  pays  but  little  regard  to  chronology,  subject, 
or  writer,  and  will  have  to  be  neglected.  Most  are  addressed 
to  the  care  of  Pierre  Gaussen,  merchant,  of  Great  Saint  Helen's. 
A  well-known  man,  Gaussen  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  treasurer  of  the  French  Hospital  (1741-56),  and 
evidently  acted  as  banker  and  agent  to  the  committee.2 

The  majority  of  the  letters  are  from  two  Courts,  father  and 
son,  and  from  Lullin  and  Turettin,  Huguenot  ministers,  mostly 
written  from  Geneva  and  Lausanne ;  Achard,  minister  in  Berlin, 
is  also  an  occasional  correspondent. 

1  Publications,  xxvii,  146. 

2  See  Haag,  v,  237,  whose  dates  would  seem  to  be  wrong,  for  a  Pierre  was 
naturalised  in  1703.    See  Wagner's  pedigrees,  Proc,  xiii,  287. 
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At  the  date  of  these  letters  there  was  risk  of  their  falling 
into  wrong  hands,  and  in  many  of  them  a  somewhat  transparent 
cipher  is  used  :  the  French  Protestants  are  '  nos  pupilles,' 
a  convent  is  '  un  comptoir,'  the  King  of  England  is  '  Mr.  du 
Bourg,'  while  Serces,  as  we  saw  above,  is  '  Mr.  Hidden  '  or 
4  du  Sablon.'  A  key  to  this  cipher  is  among  the  papers  and  will 
have  to  be  used  if  ever  they  are  transcribed. 

The  letters  fall  into  two  main  classes  according  to  their 
subject.  First,  and  historically  by  far  the  most  important, 
are  the  letters  from  Geneva  and  Lausanne  giving  very  full 
information  of  what  was  happening  in  France.  This  informa- 
tion Serces  required  to  support  the  constant  applications  he 
was,  as  agent  to  the  committee  here,  making  to  our  Government 
for  assistance,  assistance  not  ungrudgingly  given,  for  in  the 
twenty  years  1 733  to  1 753  Serces  himself  notes  grants  amounting 
to  £7500,  all  of  which,  with  smaller  sums  collected  from 
individuals,  he  paid  over  to  Gaussen  to  be  by  him  transferred 
to  Geneva,  the  seat  of  the  committee.  We  have,  then,  in  these 
letters  a  full  and  very  detailed  account  both  of  such  organisa- 
tion as  the  Protestants  remaining  in  France  were  able  to 
maintain  during  these  terrible  years,  and  of  the  persecutions 
they  endured.  There  are  full  lists  of  the  churches  which  it 
was  possible  to  keep  alive,  of  their  ministers,  reports  of  the 
secret  synods  and  assemblies,  held  mostly  in  the  '  Desert,' 
accounts  of  persecutions  and  escapes,  in  addition  to  which  the 
names  of  all  the  chief  sufferers  are  recorded. 

The  second  class  into  which  these  letters  fall  has  reference 
to  a  story  now  well  forgotten,  but  one  which  at  that  date 
caused  a  great  cleavage  in  the  Protestant  world.  A  character- 
istic of  the  Camisard  war  (1702-10)  had  been  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  gift  of  prophecy  ;  nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  Cevennes,  for  three  of  these  fanatic  prophets 
found  their  way  to  London,  where,  though  condemned  by  the 
Huguenot  churches,  they  were  the  cause  of  considerable  trouble. 

The  committee  of  Geneva  had  for  its  object  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  what  remained  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  and  to  this  end  one  Benjamin  du  Plan  was  in  1725 
given  the  title  of  '  Deputy  of  the  Churches,'  his  mission  being 
to  visit  the  Protestant  Courts  of  Europe  and  to  obtain  from 
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them  financial  aid.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  du  Plan  found 
himself  in  London  in  1738.  Serces,  who  had  been  representing 
the  Geneva  committee  in  London,  much  resented  du  Plan's 
interference  and  that  on  two  grounds.  The  first  was  that 
du  Plan  had  always  been  and  still  was  in  too  great  sympathy 
with  the  prophets,  an  attitude  which  had  already  been  the 
cause  of  friction  between  him  and  Antoine  Court  the  elder ; 
the  second  and  more  serious  was  a  suggestion  that  du  Plan 
had  personally  profited  by  some  of  the  funds  received  by  him 
for  the  support  of  the  churches  and  that  his  private  life  had  not 
been  beyond  reproach  in  matters  of  finance.  It  is  only  fair 
to  du  Plan  to  say  that  from  this  latter  charge  a  committee 
which  inquired  into  it  in  London  completely  exonerated  him. 

For  the  period  over  which  this  correspondence  extends,  it 
gives  a  full  picture  of  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  France  as 
of  what  was  being  done  by  refugees  to  support  and  encourage 
it ;  among  these  Serces  in  England  (d.  circa  1761),  Court  in 
Geneva  (d.  1760),  du  Plan  in  Europe  (d.  1763),  stood  in  the 
foremost  line. 

Of  Serces  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  his  papers  tell  us  ; 
on  both  Court  and  du  Plan  much  material  exists  both  in  Paris 
and  Geneva,1  which  would  be  of  great  assistance  if  ever  these 
papers  come  to  be  dealt  with. 

1  See  the  bibliography  in  Court  de  Oebelin  d  Paris  (P.  Schmidt,  Saint- 
Blaise,  1908).  For  du  Plan,  his  life  by  D.  Bonnefon  (Paris,  1876 ;  English 
translation,  London,  1878)  will  be  found  most  useful.  Both  works  are  in  the 
library  of  the  French  Hospital.  The  former  carries  on  the  story  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  down  to  1784,  when  Antoine  Court  de  Gebelin,  who 
succeeded  to  his  father  in  caring  for  their  interests,  died. 
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Aide  toi-meme  et  Dieu  t'aidera. 

On  pp.  374  et  seqq.  of  the  present  volume  was  printed 
a  note  on  the  passing  of  the  Church  of  the  Savoy  and 
the  Westminster  French  Protestant  School,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  these  ancient  Huguenot  Institutions  by  the  formation 
of  the  Westminster  French  Protestant  School  Foundation, 
acting  on  a  scheme  formed  under  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  learn  some 
details  of  the  work  of  the  School  Foundation  since  its  creation. 
As  an  initial  act  the  Governors  sent  an  explanatory  statement 
to  sundry  educational  papers  and  periodicals,  the  editors  of 
which  very  kindly  passed  it  to  their  readers,  resulting  in  several 
applications  from  persons  claiming  Huguenot  descent  for  con- 
sideration and  assistance  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Since  this  public  send-off  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Foundation,  the 
natural  growth  being  apparently  sufficient  to  supply  quite  as 
many  applicants  as  the  Foundation  can  afford  to  assist.  At 
the  time  of  writing  57  applications  have  been  made  by  parents 
on  behalf  of  their  children,  in  various  ranks  of  life,  from  working 
men  and  women  in  the  East  End  of  London  to  the  clergy  and 
professional  men.  Several  petitions  have  been  withdrawn  by 
the  applicants  on  learning  that  their  position  was  so  much 
better  than  that  of  others  that  they  did  not  think  it  right  to 
press  for  help  that  might  go  to  those  in  more  needy  circum- 
stances.   Surely  a  fine  Huguenot  spirit. 

Of  the  57  applicants,  33  have  received  or  are  receiving 
help  which  has  enabled  them  to  send  or  keep  a  child  or  children 
at  school,  an  advantage  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  them. 
Some  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  professions  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  out  of  their  reach. 

VOL.  XIII.— NO.  6.  2  s 
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To  give  a  few  instances  of  what  the  Governors  have  been 
able  to  do  : 

'  D.  A.  B.'  is  having  term  fees  paid  at  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Holies  School  in  addition  to  grants  made  for  maintenance. 

'  N.  M.  K.,'  an  orphan,  has  had  fees  paid  for  a  course  at 
Clark's  College. 

'  E.  C.  B.'  has  been  enabled  to  enter  the  Boyal  College  of 
Music. 

'  0.  C.  P.'  and  '  D.  M.  W.'  having  won  Oxford  scholarships 
could  not  have  afforded  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  go  into 
residence  without  some  further  help  from  the  Foundation. 

'  M.  E.  G.'  has  been  enabled  to  take  up  her  M.A.  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Manchester. 

'  B.  F.  S.'  has  been  helped  to  preparatory  schooling  in 
order  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  a  nomination  at  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Beports  of  progress  from  schools  and  colleges  and  parents 
are  periodically  received  and  considered  by  the  Governors,  and 
visits  to  the  Secretary,  of  both  parents  and  candidates,  from 
time  to  time,  enable  personal  touch  and  friendly  intercourse  to 
be  created  and  maintained. 

Several  of  the  former  subscribers  to  the  School  continue 
generously  to  contribute  to  the  Foundation,  thereby  materially 
assisting  a  work  which  seems  of  real  advantage  to  the  Huguenot 
community. 

The  money  available  for  distribution  arising  from  securities 
vested  in  the  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  amounts  to  rather 
over  £500  per  annum. 

The  Huguenot  family  histories  presented  to  the  Governors 
by  the  Petitioners  are  full  of  interest.  Many  candidates  can 
prove  where  their  ancestors  were  living  in  France  before  their 
migration. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  a  visit  from  a  subscriber, 
or  other  person  interested,  would  be  appreciated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  2  &  3,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
obviously  private  nature  of  the  work  precluding  the  broad- 
casting of  the  names  and  details. 
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Nathanael  Weiss  (Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire 
du  Protestantisme  Francais). 

With  heartfelt  sympathy  we  of  the  Befuge  associate  our- 
selves with  our  French  brethren  in  their  great  loss.  On 
December  18,  1928,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  Nathanael  Weiss  died 
after  a  short  illness,  in  his  home  beside  the  Bibliotheque,  Eue 
des  Saints  Peres,  which  since  its  inauguration  there  by  the 
Baron  de  Schickler  in  1885,  had  been  the  scene  of  Monsieur 
Weiss's  life's  work.  Only  in  1923  did  he  retire,  remaining 
honorary  secretary. 

Though  his  successor  has  been  among  us  and  is  our  friend, 
Monsieur  Weiss  yet  impersonates  to  the  older  of  us  our  sister 
society  of  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  picture  the  library  without  the 
presence  of  its  bright-eyed,  white-bearded  librarian,  '  au  profil 
de  Farel.'  The  room  may  have  looked  in  disorder,  books 
piled  here  and  there,  but  with  unerring  knowledge  their 
librarian  could  lay  his  hand  on  any  volume  or  manuscript ; 
here  too  he  was  ever  at  the  service  of  all.  I  have  heard  a 
secretary  of  another  learned  society  affirm  that  he  never  laid 
aside  his  own  work  to  help  an  inquirer  in  his  researches  without 
happening  on  something  of  interest  to  himself,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  the  truth  of  this  saying  wTas  proved  in  the  case  of 
Monsieur  Weiss.  The  extent  of  his  learning  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
grasp ;  his  articles  in  the  Bulletin  spread  over  half  a  century, 
and  cover  a  vast  field  of  Protestant  research.  He  edited, 
with  H.  Clouzot,  Jean  Migault's  journal,  so  valued  by  us  in 
England  ;  collaborating  with  Madame  Weiss  he  translated 
W.  Walker's  book  on  Calvin.  His  artistic  sense  was  particu- 
larly keen,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  exhibition  he  organised  at 
the  library  in  1902,  and  by  his  articles  in  the  Bulletin  on 
Jean  Goujon  and  Bernard  Pallisy. 
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We  Huguenots  are  fond  of  tracing  out  descents;  may 
we  not  suppose  that  both  our  confrere's  artistic  tastes  and  his 
love  of  England  were  derived  from  his  great-grandfather, 
Jean  Gaspard  Weiss,  a  composer  who  spent  some  years  at 
the  Court  of  George  III,  marrying  over  here  a  lady  of  French 
parentage.  His  portrait  by  Eeynolds  is  a  cherished  possession 
of  his  descendants.    Finally  he  retired  to  Mulhouse. 

Nathanael  Weiss  was  also  a  man  of  action,  as  his  career 
will  show.  The  son  of  an  Alsatian  Pasteur,  he  was  born  at 
La  Croix-aux-Mines,  near  Saint  Die,  on  March  27,  1845.  He 
was  educated  at  Strasbourg,  and  in  1869  became  auxiliary 
pasteur  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Keformed  Church  of  Paris. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Sunday  School  Movement,  and 
in  1873  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Sunday  Schools  held  in 
New  York  :  on  his  homeward  journey  he  was  twice  ship- 
wrecked !  The  account  of  this  adventure  is  best  told  in  his 
own  words  :  '  Le  Naufrage  de  la  Ville-du-Havre  et  du  Loch- 
Earn.'  In  1875  he  became  pasteur  of  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  and 
some  ten  years  later  he  founded  the  church  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Becoming  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  1885,  he  devoted  himself 
whole-heartedly  to  the  interests  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
Paris,  and  its  library  owes  everything  to  his  activity  and  care. 
He  represented  the  Society  at  gatherings  not  only  in  many 
European  countries,  but  also  in  the  United  States ;  his  energy 
helped  forward  the  erection  of  the  monument  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  at  Geneva,  the  sculptor  Landowski  modelling  Farel  from 
Monsieur  Weiss' s  features. 

In  1891  we  again  find  him  adventuring  to  sea,  this  time  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Cook  of  The  Herald  of  Mercy,  bound 
on  a  work  of  evangelisation.  The  yacht  spent  most  of  Septem- 
ber at  Caen,  and  Monsieur  Weiss— assisted  by  the  pasteur, 
G.  Bourgeon,  and  others— was  indefatigable,  lecturing  and 
accompanying  the  singing.  Great  crowds  were  gathered,  and 
the  mission  is  still  well  remembered  at  Caen. 

In  1927  Weiss  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
a  distinction  awarded,  we  may  suppose,  mainly  on  the  score  of 
his  erudition.  It  was  more  than  a  happy  coincidence  that  he 
was  presented  with  this  decoration  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  maison  de  Calvin  at  Noyon,  a  part  of 
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the  celebrations  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society. 
As  recently  as  the  spring  of  1928  he  delivered  four  lectures  at 
Strasbourg  University  and  one  in  Geneva,  where  he  identified 
an  unknown  pamphlet  of  Farel,  and  his  last  paper,  in  the 
Bevue  d'Histoire  Suisse,  was  on  this  subject. 

Much  as  we  in  England  appreciate  his  learning,  it  is  not 
this  which  chiefly  endears  his  memory  to  us,  but  rather  the 
fact  that  long  before  the  days  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  he  was 
the  apostle  of  a  spiritual  entente  which  embraced  many  peoples. 
We  remember  with  pleasure  that  his  holidays  were  generally 
spent  in  Alsace  or  England,  and  indeed  it  was  only  last  summer 
that  he  was  with  us.  We  like  to  think  that  the  family  ties 
which  bound  him  to  us  were  particularly  close,  and  we  offer 
our  homage  to  his  memory,  and  to  his  widespread  family  the 
assurance  of  our  respectful  sympathy. 

S.  M. 
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huguenots  m  Canada. 

An  interesting  paper  entitled  '  The  Protestant  Founders  of 
New  France,'  by  Mr.  Blodwen  Davies,  appears  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Kev.  J.  E.  Barnabas,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot 
Walloon  Church  at  Canterbury. 

Little  tribute,  Mr.  Davies  writes,  has  been  paid  in  Canada  to 
the  Huguenot  founders  of  the  three  first  trading  settlements  at 
Tadoussac,  Port  Koyal,  and  Quebec,  the  first  of  which  existed 
ten  years  before  Champlain  set  up  the  flag  of  France  on  the 
cliffs  of  Quebec. 

The  Huguenot  Chauvin  was  the  founder  of  that  first  white 
settlement  on  the  Saguenay,  started  in  1598  but  abandoned 
in  1601  because  the  white  men  had  not  then  learned  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  conditions  of  the  New  World.  De 
Monts,  the  friend  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  the  founder  of  Port 
Koyal  and  of  Quebec,  and  it  was  Champlain,  one  of  his  chief 
adventurers,  whom  he  selected  as  leader  of  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec  when  it  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Brouage,  was  Champlain's 
birthplace. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  Huguenots,  under  the  protection 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  should  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
developing  the  fur  trade  with  the  American  Indians,  for  to 
them  belonged  exclusively  the  trade  secret  of  making  beaver 
hats,  which  were  made  chiefly  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  until 
beaver  became  plentiful  as  a  result  of  the  Transatlantic  adven- 
tures. Their  secret  consisted  of  a  formula  for  the  liquid  with 
which  the  furs  were  treated  in  converting  them  into  the  material 
for  hats.  England,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  countries  were 
all  under  the  necessity  of  buying  their  hats  from  the  Huguenots. 
France  continued  to  profit  by  this  remarkable  trade  until  the 
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Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  the  hatmakers  were 
among  those  who  fled  from  France  to  England.  For  the  next 
half-century  the  hat  trade  was  conducted  to  the  profit  of  their 
adopted  land,  and  even  princes  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
on  the  Continent  had  to  buy  their  hats  from  the  exiled  Hugue- 
nots. The  trade  did  not  filter  back  to  France  until  a  Frenchman 
succeeded  in  stealing  the  secret  of  the  formula  from  one  of  the 
English  factories. 

Meanwhile,  the  Huguenots  were  sailing  westward.  At 
Port  Eoyal  many  of  the  adventurers  were  of  the  Keformed 
faith.  De  Monts  took  with  him  ministers  of  Calvinism,  but  had 
to  pledge  himself  that  only  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  should 
be  allowed  to  convert  the  Indians.  Amusing  accounts  are 
preserved  of  the  quarrels  between  the  priests  and  ministers  on 
board  ship  as  they  sailed  to  America. 

The  control  of  the  fortunes  of  the  trading  stations  by  the 
Huguenots  was  naturally  distasteful  to  the  Jesuits,  and  they 
succeeded  in  getting  support  for  their  missionary  plans  in  the 
person  of  the  Duchesse  de  Guercheville,  who  obtained  from  the 
King  a  concession  of  all  the  known  lands  in  America  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Florida.  Under  her  patronage  three  Jesuits 
were  appointed  as  missionaries  in  her  territory. 

One  of  de  Monts'  adventurers  was  the  Baron  de  Poutrincourt, 
who  had  established  himself  in  a  sort  of  feudal  style  in  Acadia, 
and  his  son,  Bienville,  while  in  France,  was  ordered  to  transport 
the  Jesuits  to  Acadia.  Bienville  grumbled  and  made  excuses, 
but  finally  the  missionaries  were  assigned  places  in  a  trading 
vessel  owned  by  three  Huguenots,  and  when  they  learned  who 
their  passengers  were  they  refused  to  sail.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  get  across,  the  Jesuits  bought  out  the  partners,  and 
set  sail  as  partners  themselves  in  the  fur  trade. 

Claude  Latour,  too,  father  of  the  redoubtable  Charles,  was  a 
Huguenot.  The  Merchant  Company  of  New  France  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Huguenots.  Their  successors  in  the  fur-trade 
privileges,  the  de  Caens,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  both  Hugue- 
nots. The  three  brothers  Kirke,  who  effected  the  first  conquest 
of  Quebec,  were  also  Calvinists  and  their  crews  were  made  up  of 
exiled  French  Protestants.  The  Kirkes  sent  Champlain  and 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  England,  and  for  the  three  years 
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during  which  they  held  Quebec  the  Eoman  Catholic  services 
were  prohibited,  and  only  the  ceremonies  of  the  Keformed 
Church  were  permitted  in  the  town  on  the  cliff. 

With  the  surrender  of  New  France  once  more  into  French 
hands,  and  with  the  growing  power  of  Eichelieu,  the  sway  of 
the  Huguenots  came  to  an  end.  The  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates  replaced  the  de  Caens  in  the  fur  trade,  and  Hugue- 
nots were  rigidly  excluded  from  New  France  except  for  a  few 
months  in  the  summer-time  when  their  trading  vessels  were 
permitted  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  the  royal  troops 
came  to  Quebec  in  1665  under  the  Marquis  de  Tacy  there  was 
much  ado  until  the  Huguenots  discovered  in  their  ranks  had 
been  converted. 

Thus  France  shut  out  from  her  colonial  possessions  the  very 
people  they  needed  most. 
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Cfie  Ofsrape  of  23t\  pent  QlUv  from 
ffvmtt  m  1685. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Maude  Young  (Fellow) 
the  Society  has  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  extracts  from  a 
paper  written  by  her  father,  the  late  Charles  Peter  Allix  of  Swaff- 
ham  Prior  House,  Cambridge,  and  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  on  the  escape  of  his  great-great-great- 
grandfather, Peter  Allix,  from  France  after  the  Eevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Allix  family  can  be  traced  back  many  generations  at 
Alencon,  Normandy,  where  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  born 
in  1641.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  Huguenot 
minister  of  note,  and  the  son's  distinction  in  theological  studies 
led  to  his  being  called,  in  1670,  to  succeed  the  savant  Daille  as 
minister  at  Charenton,  then  the  centre  of  Protestant  worship 
for  all  Paris,  where  he  collaborated  with  Claude  in  a  new  French 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1683  he  was  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  last  provincial  synod  of  Meaux,  but  the  Eevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in 
England  in  that  year  with  his  wife  and  three  sons. 

He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passport  and 
it  appears  that  he  only  got  one  by  having  had  some  promise 
from  the  King  earlier  in  the  same  month.  He  and  the  other 
ministers  received  only  forty-eight  hours'  notice  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  He  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  officer  sent  to  arrest 
him  arrived  in  Calais  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  sailed,  after 
hot  pursuit.  Below  is  the  account  of  his  escape  in  his  own 
words. 

'  When  I  saw  in  1685  in  the  month  of  August  that  we  were 
certainly  to  be  destroyed  I  sent  for  England  under  another  name  my 
books  of  divinity  that  were  to  be  seized  by  the  King's  Commissary 
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in  my  study,  having  then  taken  my  resolution  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  my  lord  of  Salisbury  to  take  my  sanctuary  in  England  and 
hoping  that  I  could  prosecute  my  studies  with  some  comfort.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  being  revoked  the  21st  of  October  the  same  year,  I 
was  commanded  the  same  day  to  set  out  from  Paris  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  I  had  no  time  granted  but  to  get  a  pass  from  Monsr.  de 
Menars  the  Intendant  who  kept  me  very  late  by  his  fair  proposals 
and  promises.  The  same  night  I  went  to  St.  Denys.  When  I  went 
from  St.  Denys  to  Abbeville  I  met  there  the  marquis  of  Ruvigny  the 
father  who  came  from  England  and  offered  me  all  the  offices  I  could 
expect  from  his  friendship  and  favour  in  England.  As  I  knew  he 
had  more  favour  at  court  I  thank  him  and  I  would  not  make  use  of  a 
letter  that  he  made  his  son  write  to  the  Countess  of  Tyrconnel  who 
was  there  at  Calais  with  a  yacht  for  England  that  I  might  have  an 
easy  passage  in  her  yacht.  I  came  to  England  and  was  very  happy 
not  to  have  made  any  use  of  the  recommendation  to  Mr.  Rouvigny 
to  the  Countess  because  the  order  of  stopping  me  came  to  Calais  the 
same  night  which  I  was  gone  in  the  morning  having  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  the  fury  and  brutish  humours  of  the  Mayor  of 
Calais.' 

Dr.  Allix  settled  in  London  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Skey  in 
Charterhouse  Yard.  He  was  not  there  long  however  before 
attempts  were  made  to  lure  him  back  to  France.  As  before  in 
France  he  had  excelled  in  calming  dissensions  and  maintaining 
a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  Protestants,  Louis  XIV  did  his 
best  to  persuade  him  to  be  converted  to  Catholicism  and  to 
return  to  France.  Seigneley ,  the  French  Minister,  wrote  on  this 
subject  to  Bonrepaux  in  London  to  this  effect  : 

'  Versailles,  Feb.  9,  1686.  The  family  of  the  minister  Allix,  who 
is  in  London,  is  now  converted  to  the  true  faith  in  Paris,  if  you  could 
approach  the  minister  and  induce  him  to  return  to  France  with  the 
intention  of  being  converted  you  might  without  hesitation  offer  him 
a  pension  of  as  much  as  three  or  four  thousand  livres  :  if  it  is 
necessary  to  go  further  I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  any  communi- 
cation you  may  make  to  me  the  King  will  consent  to  make  him  still 
further  advances.  In  this  case  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
accomplished  an  act  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  his  Majesty.' 

Allix  however  resisted  the  persistent  advances  made  him 
by  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  French  King  and  remained 
in  England  where  he  soon  won  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all. 
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Honorary  Doctor's  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  (in  1690  and  1692  respectively),  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Burnet  he  was  made 
Canon  and  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  later  a 
Prebend.  As  early  as  1686  we  hear  of  him  dining  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  where  John  Evelyn  met 
him,  as  he  mentions  in  his  Diary  on  July  8,  1686. 

'  I  waited,'  he  writes,  '  on  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth  where 
I  dined  and  met  the  famous  preacher  and  writer  Monsieur  Allix, 
doubtless  a  most  excellent  and  learned  person.  The  Archbishop  and 
he  spoke  Latin  together  and  that  very  readily.' 

Allix  took  out  letters  of  Denization  in  1687,  and  in  the  same 
year  received  a  permit  from  James  II  to  hold  French  services 
in  a  house  in  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
French  Beformed  ministers  to  submit  to  reordination.  In 
1690  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  the  author  of  twenty-eight  theological  works,  including 
a  voluminous  history  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  write,  but  owing  to  shortness  of  funds 
this  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  has  since  been  lost.  He 
died  in  London  in  1717  and  is  buried  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
Holborn. 
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Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Lart  for  this  second  volume  of  his  admirable  collection  of 
pedigrees  of  the  refugee  families.1  Working  very  largely  on 
hitherto  unpublished  documents  in  the  Archives  Rationales  in 
Paris  he  has  been  able  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  original 
emigres  with  their  French  forbears,  in  many  cases  for  several 
generations  back,  whilst  rejecting  all  tradition  for  which  he 
cannot  find  actual  proof.  For  the  succeeding  generations  in 
England  and  other  countries  he  has  had  the  assistance,  in 
addition  to  his  own  researches,  of  the  genealogical  collections 
of  the  late  Miss  Ida  Layard  and  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  and  in 
many  cases  of  descendants  of  the  families  concerned.  The 
present  volume  gives  the  pedigrees  of  the  following  nineteen 
families,  most  of  them  very  well  known  in  this  country,  namely, 
D'Aulnis  de  la  Lande,  Belcastel,  Boileau  de  Castelnau,  Chardin, 
Chateigner  de  Cramahe,  Chauvin  de  la  Muce,  Collot  d'Escury, 
Corneille,  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy,  Guillemard,  St.  Julien  de 
Malacare,  Nicolas,  Olivier,  Palairet,  Portales,  de  Kambouillet 
Kamezay  de  Lumeau,  Kavenel  (the  English  branch,  the 
American  one  was  given  in  vol.  I),  and  des  Vignolles.  In  some 
of  these  cases  Mr.  Lart  is  now  able  to  supply,  as  the  result  of 
his  appeal  in  the  Press,  very  valuable  information  as  to  the 
existence  in  the  hands  of  their  present  representatives  of  old 
family  portraits,  relics,  and  papers. 

To  most  of  the  pedigrees  is  prefixed  a  blason  of  the  arms, 
and  this  appears  wherever  possible  in  the  notes  in  the  case  of 
the  intermarrying  families.  In  the  preface  an  account,  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  English  readers,  is  given  of 
French  heraldry  and  the  sources  of  its  history.    We  learn 

1  Huguenot  Pedigrees.  By  Charles  E.  Lart,  F.R.Hist.S.  Vol.11.  10  x  6$, 
pp.  118  -j-  xii.    C.  Guimaraens  &  Co.,  London,  1928. 
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that  the  French  College  of  Heralds,  although  originally  under 
the  control  of  Montjoye  as  Principal  King  of  Anns,  from  civil 
wars  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  ceased  to  function  with 
anything  like  the  completeness  of  the  English  one,  with  the 
result  that  the  same  arms  are  frequently  borne  by  a  number  of 
entirely  unconnected  families.  Very  few  Visitations  exist  in 
France  before  the  great  '  Kecherche  '  of  1666,  and  these  were 
not  primarily  concerned  with  armorial  bearings,  but  with  the 
claims  to  '  noblesse.'  Some  of  the  greater  families  seem  to 
have  retained  their  own  pursuivants  to  a  comparatively  late 
date,  and  the  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Lart  of  a  seigneur  accord- 
ing to  the  representative  of  another  branch  of  his  family  the 
right  to  bear  his  own  arms  differenced  may  have  been  a  usual 
practice  in  France.  The  present  writer  can  recall  only  one 
similar  instance  in  this  country,  one  which  occurred  in  the 
family  of  Seckford. 

If  it  is  possible  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  present 
work,  it  is  that  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  should  be  prefixed.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  index  gives  only  the 
names  of  the  wives  and  persons  of  different  names  than  those  of 
the  pedigrees  in  which  they  occur. 
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^ottd  fyom  jfranre. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

The  death  of  M.  le  Pasteur  N.  Weiss,  wliicli  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 18  last,  is  so  grave  a  loss  for  French  Protestant  History  that 
these  notes  must  commence  with  a  gesture  of  grief.  One  might 
indeed  say  that  M.  Weiss  was  himself  Huguenot  history  personified. 
His  comprehensive  and  accurate  learning,  the  nobility  and  honesty 
of  his  character,  the  ardour  and  justice  of  his  arguments,  all  rendered 
him  completely  worthy  of  representing  the  traditions  to  the  study 
and  defence  of  which  he  devoted  himself.  His  life  and  career  are 
sketched  in  a  special  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  and  are 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  President's  Address,  so  it  will 
suffice  to  say  here  that  he  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  main- 
spring of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  and, 
to  quote  the  words  of  his  successor  M.  Jaques  Pannier  (in 
Christianisme  au  xxe  siecle),  '  La  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme Francais  conservera  fierement  la  memoire  du  savant 
secretaire  et  du  bibliothecaire  auquel  elle  doit  la  plus  grande  partie 
de  son  developpement  et  de  son  rayonnement,  au  service  des 
Eglises  protestantes  de  France.' 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  M.  Weiss,  the  Musee  du 
Desert,  an  institution  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Societe  de 
l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  has  done  so  much  to  reawaken 
the  love  for  and  study  of  their  past  by  the  Huguenot  popu- 
lation of  France,  was  also  plunged  into  mourning  by  the  death  of 
M.  Edmond  Hugues,  who  passed  away  on  January  3.  As  long  ago 
as  1875  he  had  brought  out  his  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du  Pro- 
testantisme en  France  au  xviii6  siecle  ;  in  1885  he  had  published 
Memoires  d'Antoine  Court  and  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  and  in  1888 
F Album  du  Desert.  With  happy  inspiration  it  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  that  he  has  passed  from  words  to  deeds  when, 
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with  Frank  Puaux  and  others,  he  undertook  the  creation  of  the 
Musee  du  Desert ;  where,  as  in  a  great  book,  one  may  find  written 
in  picturesque  and  immutable  characters  the  story  of  an  unfor- 
gettable epic.  The  impressive  gatherings  held  at  his  inspiration 
annually  in  the  chestnut  grove  surrounding  what  was  once  the 
house  of  Rolland  formed  a  rallying -point  for  co-religionists  from 
all  parts  of  France,  including  Lutherans  from  Alsace.  All  honour 
to  men  like  Nathanael  Weiss  and  Edmond  Hugues  who  have  brought 
back  the  Protestants  of  France  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  maintaining  the  cohesion  of  the 
Huguenot  race. 

Centenaries  and  pious  commemorations  have  continued  to  follow 
one  another.  On  February  24  a  solemn  ceremony  at  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasbourg  reminded  Protestants  of  that  ancient 
'  free  city  '  that  it  is  four  hundred  years  ago  that  the  magistracy 
of  Strasbourg  definitely  suppressed  celebration  of  the  Mass.  At 
the  same  time  a  plaque  in  memory  of  Martin  Bucer  was  inaugurated 
at  the  church  of  St.  Guillaume  et  Ste.  Aurelie.  A  little  later  the 
Lutheran  Churches  commemorated  the  '  Protestation  de  Spire ' 
(April  19,  1529)  which,  as  is  well  known,  gave  its  name  to  the 
Protestant  community. 

The  quadricentenary  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  was  celebrated  on 
October  26  last  at  Nerac  by  M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier  and  on 
October  28  at  Pau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Societe 
de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  by  the  President,  Professor 
J.  Vienot. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  a  worthy  book  is  equivalent  to  a  monument, 
M.  Armand  Gamier  has  raised  a  majestic  memorial  to  the  author 
of  Tragiques  in  his  Agrippa  (TAuhigne  et  le  parti  protestant  (Paris  : 
Fischbacher,  3  vols.,  quarto).  A  work  on  the  same  subject  but  of 
more  modest  dimensions  and  pretensions  (from  the  same  publishers), 
by  an  Italian  writer  in  the  French  language,  is  that  of  Turiello, 
which  contains  a  sound  and  sympathetic  psychological  study  of 
the  poet  and  man  of  action. 

The  tricentenary  of  the  siege  of  la  Rochelle  was  celebrated  on 
November  13  by  a  service  at  the  Temple,  a  discourse  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais,  and  an 
impressive  ceremony  of  silence  before  the  monument  of  Jean  Guitron, 
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which  formed  a  modest  and  becoming  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  religious  liberty. 

On  April  14  there  was  inaugurated  at  Charenton  Saint  Maurice 
a  commemorative  plaque  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  church  where 
the  Protestants  of  Paris  gathered  together  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  inscription  recalls  a  sad  story  in  these  words  :  '  Ici 
s'elevait  le  temple  de  l'Eglise  reforme  de  Paris,  construit  en  1606, 
detruit  en  1621,  reconstruit  en  1623,  detruit  en  1685.' 

Attention  is  being  directed  more  and  more  to  the  time,  a  century 
ago,  which  ended  the  period  of  the  Restoration  of  Protestantism 
in  France,  a  stirring  time,  alike  of  awakening,  organisation,  and 
conquest.  When  in  June  1926  the  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Francais  held  its  meeting  at  Strasbourg,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Oberlin,  the  promise  was  made 
that  similar  homage  would  soon  be  rendered  to  another  who,  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  as  the  pastor  of  Ban-le-Roche,  continued  and 
extended  his  philanthropic  activities — Daniel  le  Grand,  '  industriel 
dans  les  montagnes '  as  he  liked  to  call  himself.  This  idea  was 
realised  on  September  2  last  by  the  inauguration  of  a  plaque  on 
the  house  of  le  Grand  at  Fouday.  Numerous  speakers,  among  them 
M.  Albert  Thomas  (director  of  the  International  Labour  Bureau 
at  Geneva) ,  paid  tribute  to  the  ideas  and  achievements  of  the  great 
Protestant  philanthropist  and  economist. 

The  churches  of  Klingenthal  and  Aubure  (Haut-Rhin)  celebrated 
in  last  October  the  centenaries  of  their  dedication  or  consecration, 
and  that  at  St.  Quentin  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  that  town. 

How  many  more  events  of  interest  to  Huguenots  have  lain  in 
the  past  for  just  a  hundred  years  is  shown  by  an  instructive  article 
by  M.  Pannier  in  Le  Chrislianisme  au  xxe  siecle  (January  17  and  31, 
1929).  Amongst  other  things,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  savant  Cuvier  had  just  been  appointed  Director-General  of 
non-Catholic  cults  in  1828  and  posts  for  some  fifty  new  Protestant 
pastors  were  created  by  the  Government  on  his  initiative.  Emile 
Oberkampf,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  since  1827,  was 
made  a  Baron  in  1829  after  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French 
industry.  He  was  one  of  those  who  brought  before  the  Government 
many  measures  favourable  to  Protestants. 
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Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  attention  may  be  called 
to  an  article  by  M.  Pierre  Lestringant,  also  in  Le  Christianisme  au 
xxe  siecle  (March  28),  on  the  distribution  of  Protestantism  through- 
out France.  He  states  that  (not  counting  the  reconquered  Pro- 
vinces) the  Reformed  Church  embraces  736  parishes  in  present-day 
France,  of  which  364  are  concentrated  in  nine  Departments,  while 
the  rest  are  spread  about  over  the  remaining  78  Departments. 
The  variations  of  the  distribution  in  the  past  are  discussed,  and  the 
same  subject  is  also  treated  by  M.  Th.  Guibal  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  same  periodical.  In  some  districts  there  appears  to  be  a 
very  appreciable  growth  of  Protestantism,  and  those  interested  in 
our  Huguenot  past  should  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  work 
of  the  Reformation  has  not  ceased  in  the  fair  land  of  France. 
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jWtsrellanea* 

I. — THE  NAME  '  HUGUENOT.' 

In  amplification  of  a  remark  on  the  use  of  the  word  Huguenot, 
on  page  124  of  this  volume  of  the  Proceedings,  Professor  P.  F. 
Koget  of  Geneva  (Honorary  Fellow)  writes  : 

'  1560,  so  far,  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  official  mention  of  French 
Protestants  under  that  name  of  distinctly  unscholarly  origin,  but 
of  vernacular  merit.  On  the  other  hand  the  other  nickname 
"  parpaillot  "  would  seem  to  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  1562  when 
Perrinet  Parpaille,  a  professor  in  Laws  at  Avignon,  was  beheaded  for 
being  a  supporter  of  the  religion  pretendue  reformee.  Those  appel- 
lations, ending  in  -ot,  are  thereby  marked  as  having  sprung  from  the 
people,  and  were  introduced  by  the  magistrates  into  their  formal 
criminal  charges  to  give  point  to  the  otherwise  colourless  definition 
used  by  public  officers  in  their  legal  proceedings  against  offenders 
in  respect  of  the  established  faith.  There  is  a  French  word 
"huguenote"  belonging  to  the  domestic  vocabulary,  meaning  a 
pot  or  pan  for  what  may  be  called  a  hotch-potch  stew.  The  suffix 
-ot  is  in  French  always  impressive,  conveying  contempt,  disgust,  or 
at  least  some  inferiority,  in  the  opinion  of  the  user  thereof,  respecting 
some  person  or  thing.  In  the  case  of  "  parpaillot "  we  have  such 
epithetical  generalisation  from  a  surname  remarkably  well  suited  to 
receive  that  caudal  ornament.  But  Huguen  in  "  Huguenot  "  is  not 
so  tempting  to  the  French  ear,  and  has  not  yet  afforded  a  reasonable 
account  of  itself.  It  evokes  neither  odium,  nor  derision,  nor  humour, 
and  its  formation  is  not  cleared  up,  on  the  plane  of  derivation, 
etymology,  or  folk-lore. 

'  Perhaps  some  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  contribute  to  the 
Proceedings  some  idea  of  what  the  word  stands  for  in  their  minds. 
The  term  is  purely  verbal  to  none  of  us,  so  the  conversation,  each 
speaking  from  his  own  chair  at  the  writing-desk,  may  be  highly 
in  formative.  What  is  a  Huguenot  ?  Why  and  whence  so  named  ? 
What  historical  identity  is  his  in  our  days  ?    What  is  the  passion, 
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the  emotion,  the  sensation,  whichever  there  may  be,  passing  through 
him  when  the  word  rings  in  his  ears,  or  glows  before  his  eyes  ?  ' 

II. — THE  FAMILY  OF  VAILLANT. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Vaillant  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
edition  of  an  interesting  26-page  booklet  on  the  family  from 
which  he  is  descended.  This  traces  to  the  present  day  the 
descendants  of  Francois  Vaillant,  who  came  to  England  with 
his  wife  and  children  shortly  before  the  Eevocation,  and 
particulars  are  given  of  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
bearers  of  the  name  in  this  country.  Francois  Vaillant,  a  man 
of  literary  tastes,  of  Saumur,  settled  in  a  house  in  the  Strand 
in  1686  which  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day,  including  Horace  Walpole,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  for  117  years.  Paul  Vaillant,  elder  brother  of 
Francois,  had  fled  from  France  in  1681  with  his  wife  Marie 
Madeleine  Boursin,  but  the  latter  venturing  back  to  Paris  in 
1685  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Subse- 
quently however  she  was  released  and  again  escaped  to  England. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  monument  to  the  Vaillant  family 
exists  in  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  near  to  the  house  where 
they  originally  settled.1 

III.— LAFAYETTE  MEMOKIAL  AT  OLMUTZ. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  should  note  the  unveiling — September 
1928 — at  Olmiitz  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Lafayette's  captivity 
there,  1794-7  ;  the  memorial,  which  is  placed  on  the  wall  of 
his  prison,  being  the  gift  of  the  Comite  protestant  cles  amities 
francaises  a  l'etranger.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Schernhost,  and  has  a  medallion  of  Lafayette  and  the  following 
inscription :  '  Lafayette,  General  des  armees  francoises, 
champion  de  l'independance  americaine  et  de  la  liberte  des 
peuples,  defenseur  des  droits  de  la  conscience  religieuse.' 

We  in  England  are  more  familiar  with  Lafayette's  American 
career,  and  we  may  better  understand  the  grateful  memory  in 

1  Hug.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  xii.  p.  422. 
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which  Protestant  France  holds  him,  if  we  recall  the  fact  that 
he,  a  Catholic,  returning  from  the  United  States  with  we  may 
suppose  a  broader  and  more  tolerant  outlook,  proposed  in 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  of  1787  a  measure  according  to 
the  Protestants  their  civil  rights  denied  to  them  since  the 
Revocation. 

Two  years  earlier  he  had  written  to  Washington,  who 
encouraged  and  approved  his  projects:  'The  French  Pro- 
testants suffer  under  an  intolerable  despotism.  Their  marriages 
are  not  regarded  as  legal.  Their  wills  have  no  validity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  their  children  are  considered  illegitimate,  they 
themselves  as  fit  for  the  gallows.  I  long  to  change  their  status.' 
Such  words  may  well  be  treasured  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  been  so  bitterly  oppressed. 

IV. — HUGUENOT  SILVERSMITHS. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  silver  organised  by  Sir  Philip  Sassoon 
has  served  to  bring  out  very  strongly  a  fact  which  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  registers  published  by  the  Society  are 
well  aware  of,  namely,  the  large  number  of  Huguenots  who 
were  practising  the  craft  of  silversmith  in  London  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  art  is  not  one  that  can 
be  learnt  in  a  moment,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  all  these  men 
had  brought  their  skill  from  France. 

The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  gives  us  thirteen  names 
which  seem  worth  recording  :  Pierre  Archambeau,  Abraham 
Barachin,  Augustin  Courtauld,  Jacques  Fraillon,  Daniel  Gamier, 
Pierre  Harache,  Paul  Lamerie,  Simon  and  John  le  Sage,  Louis 
Mettayer,  Simon  Pantin,  Pierre  Platel,  and  David  Vuillaume. 

All  these  names  occur  frequently  in  our  registers  which 
record  their  alliances  and  the  births  of  their  children ;  more- 
over, from  several  of  the  entries  concerning  them  we  can  learn 
whence  they  came. 

Those  represented  in  the  recent  exhibition  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson's  list  of  London  silversmiths,  given 
in  his  work  on  English  silver.  In  this  list,  and  about  the  same 
date,  several  other  names  will  be  found,  almost  certainly 
Huguenot,  though  not  so  well  known  as  those  cited  above. 
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V.— LA  CONVEESION  DE  TUKENNE. 

We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article 
on  the  '  Conversion  of  Turenne,'  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  February  15,  1929,  written  by  General  Weygand.  A 
clear  and  judicial  account,  fittingly  summed  up  by  Bussy's 
words  '  la  conversion  de  Monsieur  de  Turenne  lui  fait  d'autant 
plus  d'honneur  et  a  l'Eglise,  qu'elle  ne  peut  etre  soupconnee 
d'aucun  interet  humain.' 

It  is  for  us  to  note  Turenne's  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quarrels  and  schisms  of  his  Protestant  co-religionaries  and 
to  draw  therefrom  our  own  lesson.  Of  the  ministers  of  Mont- 
auban  he  writes :  '  beaucoup  me  paraissent  pleins  de  prejuges 
et  n'ayant  point  cette  naivete  qui  persuade.'  And  referring  to 
England  :  '  Par  trop  d'independance  d'esprit,  mais  avec  un  bon 
sens  et  peut-etre  de  la  devotion,  les  Anglais  ont  defigure  la 
religion,  chaque  personne  qui  lit  la  parole  de  Dieu  fait  une 
secte.' 

Turenne's  feelings  have  been  shared  by  others ;  did  not  a 
good  Protestant  of  Geneva  tell  us  some  eighty  years  ago  : 
'  C'est  que  le  catholicisme  a  ceci  de  bien  .  .  .  qu'il  donne  a  ses 
adeptes  sinceres  ce  trait  d'ingenue  soumission  qui  manque  trop 
souvent  aux  adeptes  sinceres  aussi,  mais  emancipes,  mais 
raisonneurs,  mais  militants  du  protestantisme  '  (E.  Topffer). 
General  Weygand's  Life  of  Turenne,  published  last  March  in  the 
Edition  des  Grands  Coeurs,  amplifies  the  article  in  the  Bevue. 

VI. — BOOKS  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  LIBKAKY 
OF  THE  FBENCH  HOSPITAL. 

Jean  Calvin :  Les  hommes  et  les  choses  de  son  temps. 
E.  Doumergue.  7  vols.,  illus.  Paris  et  Lausanne, 
1899-1927. 

This  is  the  standard  life  of  Calvin  ;  the  first  volume, 
especially  valuable  from  its  illustrations  by  H.  Armand- 
Delille,  is  now  very  difficult  to  meet  with. 

Histoire  de  Veglise  reformee  du  fays  de  Vaud  sous  les  Bernois. 
H.  Vuilleumier.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1927-1928. 
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Le  Marechal  de  la  Force,  1558-1652.  Due  de  la  Force.  2  vols. 
Paris,  1924-1928. 

Turenne.    General  Weygand.    Paris,  1929. 

Les  devoirs  reciproques  des  pasteurs  et  des  trowpeaux.  [J.  E. 
Hollard.]  London,  1719. 
A  curious  work  mainly  concerned  with  a  quarrel  between 
the  author  and  the  church  in  Wheeler  Street  from  which  he  had 
been  dismissed  on  account  of  a  sermon  he  had  preached. 
Hollard  had  caused  trouble  in  other  churches. 

Huguenot  Pedigrees.  C.  E.  Lart.  2  vols.  London,  1924-1928. 
See  the  review,  supra,  p.  628. 

Les  PropMtes  des  Cevennes.  C.  Bost,  Strasbourg,  1925. 
Published  in  the  Kevue  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophie 
religieuses. 

This  paper  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  large 
collection  relating  to  the  Camisard  war. 


Agrippa  d'Aubigne  et  le  parti  protestant.    Armand  Gamier. 
3  vols.    Paris,  1928. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families,  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent,  received 
during  the  past  year.  Any  reader  who  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  is  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  S.  K.  Koget,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  London, 
W.  8. 

De  Saulles.  A  correspondent  seeks  information  concerning 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  more  particularly  to  trace  the  name 
of  De  Saulles  among  the  settlers  there.  There  are  families  of  this 
name  now  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  family  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  subject 
of  the  following  epitaph  in  Stepney  Churchyard  :  '  Here  lyes  Daniel 
Saul,  He  was  a  weaver  :  that's  all.' 

Fertel  or  de  la  Ferte.  Information  is  wanted  as  to  the 
ancestry  of  William  John  Fertel,  born  1800,  died  1832  ;  said  to  be 
descended  from  a  French  family  named  de  la  Ferte. 

Ligonier — La  Nauze.  An  inquirer  asks  why  John  Ligonier, 
who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  came  over  as  a  refugee  under 
the  pseudonym  of  La  Nauze. 

Valentin.  The  connexion  is  sought  between  a  family  named 
Valentine  which  was  connected  with  Montrose  up  to  about  1870, 
and  one  branch  of  which  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  1858,  and 
the  records  of  the  name,  spelt  variously  as  Valentin,  Valentine, 
Valentyne,  Valantin  and  Vallentin,  in  Huguenot  Registers  in  London 
and  Canterbury. 

Huguenot  Glassmakers.  Inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  the 
Protestant  families  which  came  over  to  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  making  window 
glass.  The  names  are  given  as  Heuzey,  Tithery  and  Tysack  (Hennezel, 
Thiertry  and  Thy  sac)  and  they  came  from  Lorraine.  References  are 
found  in  '  Old  English  Glasses '  (Hartshorn),  and  a  work  by  H.  S. 
Grazebrook  of  Stourbridge  on  these  families,  but  any  further 
information  would  be  welcome. 
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Nell.  Information  is  sought  regarding  the  family  of  Frederic 
Augustus  Nell  who  went  to  Ceylon  with  General  Meuron  about  1793 
from  South  Africa.  It  would  appear  that  a  family  of  this  name  was 
among  the  original  Huguenot  settlers  in  South  Africa. 

de  la  Condamine.  Information,  further  to  that  contained  in 
the  work  by  Smiles  on  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  to  this 
family  would  be  welcomed  by  an  inquirer. 

Puselle.  It  is  desired  to  trace  back  the  ancestry  of  a  family 
named  Pursaill,  a  name  believed  to  have  been  originally  spelt  Puselle, 
connected  successively  with  Cork,  Dublin,  and  London. 

Le  Beau.  Some  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  exact  con- 
nexion of  present  representatives  of  this  family  with  Huguenot 
weavers  of  this  name  in  the  Spitalfields  area,  definite  evidence  of 
the  connecting  links  is  being  sought. 

de  Cusance.  The  connexion  is  sought  between  present-day 
branches  of  the  family  of  Cussons  through  Thomas  Cussons  of 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  old  French 
family  of  de  Cusance  holding  property  at  Eye  in  Provence,  believed 
to  have  come  to  England  as  Huguenots. 
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Aachen  (Prussia),  507 
Abauzit  family,  288 
Abbadie,  d\  family  of,  288 
Abbeville,  French  name  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, 368 

Abeline,  ,  refugee  at  Maldon,  530 

Abzac,  d',  family  of,  185,  288 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  capture  by 
David  Kirke,  and  surrender  to 
England,  360 ;  greater  liberty 
to  Huguenots  than  in  Canada, 
360 ;  Huguenots  under  de  la 
Tour  expelled  by  d'Aulney, 
591  ;  Jesuits'  influence  against 
Huguenots,  359,  591,  623;  see 
also  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 
Accession  Declaration  Bill,  1910, 
448-449 

Achard,  Antoine,  minister  at  Berlin, 
614 

Actes   authentiques   des   Eglises  re- 

formees  de  France  et  touchant 

la  paix  fraternelle,   by  David 

Blondel,  177  footnote. 
Acton,  Lord,  views  on  Catherine  de 

Medici,  90,  92 
Adams,  Alfred,  and  wife  Eleanor  E. 

(Taylor),  378 
—  Ethel  May,  378 
Addee,  family  of,  288 
Addison,  Joseph,  70 
Ade,  family  of,  288 
Adisham  (co.  Kent),  rector  of.  See 

Regis,  Rev.  Balthasar. 
Adlecron,  family  of,  288 
Adrion  (Adorjan),  battle  of,  101 
Adye,  family  of,  288 
Africa.    See  South  Africa. 
Agace,  family  of,  288 
Agere    (dep.    Charente  -  Inferieure), 

estate  of  Robillard  family  in, 

457,  459,  460,  472 
Ageux  (dep.  Oise),  312 


Agriculture,  Huguenot  influence  on, 

in  Kent,  28 
Aix-la-Chapelle.    See  Aachen. 
Alard,  Mr.,  settler  at  Oxford  (Mass.), 

595 

—  John.    See  Allard. 

—  family,  kidnapping  by  Indians,  365 
Alavoine,  family  of,  288 

Albert,  Pierre  Antoine,  minister  at 
New  York,  366 

—  family  of,  288 
Albigenses,  337  . 
Alden,  John,  361 
Alderney  (Channel  Isles),  184 
Alderson,  family  of,  288 

Alencon,  Duke  of.  See  Francois, 
Due  d' Alencon. 

— •  (Normandy),  625 

Alexander,  Pierre,  minister  at  Stras- 
bourg, 500 

—  Sir  William,   patentee   of  Nova 

Scotia,  360 
All  Souls'  Day,  46 
Allain,  Daniel,  595 
Allaire,  family  of,  363,  371 
Allandale,  Lady,  63 
Allard,  John,  387 
Allet,  Humphrey,  67 
Allise.    See  Allix. 
Allix,  Charles  Peter,  625 

—  Pierre,  minister  at  Jewin  Street 

church  and  in  Paris,  career,  248 
and  footnote,  625,  627  ;  his  son, 
248  footnote ;  appointed  to 
Jewin  St.  church,  250,  252,  627  ; 
rectorship  of  Jewin  St.  church 
claimed  by,  252-254  ;  parentage, 
625 ;  escape  from  France  in 
1685,  625-626 ;  residence  in 
London,  626  ;  attempts  to  in- 
duce him  to  return  to  France, 
626  ;  writings,  627  ;  reordina- 
tion,  627  ;  death,  627 
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Allix,  Pierre,  family  of,  288 
Almassy,  Countess,  niece  of  Count 

Tisza,  121,  122 
Alric,  family  of,  334 
Alva,  Duke  of,  90,  554  ;  fugitives  from 

his  persecution,  133 
Amaurians,  337 

Amaury.    See  Gouyon  de  la  Monnaye, 

god-children. 
Ambert,  Jean,  530 
Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  553 
America,  North,  agencies  to  secure 

French  colonists  for,  363 

—  — ■  colonial  wars  between  French 

and  English,  attitude  of  Hu- 
guenots, 368-370 

 Huguenot  societies  of,  projected 

league,  519 

 Huguenot  Walloon  tercentenary 

celebrations,  77-78,  85 

—  —  Huguenots  in,  importance,  30  ; 

history  of  settlements,  77-78, 
206,  356-373,  591-595,  622- 
624  ;  loyalty  to  English  rule, 
368-371 ;  hostility  of  English 
and  of  French  Catholic  settlers, 
370  ;  sons  sent  to  England  for 
education,  371  ;  14  original 
colonies,  371 

 National  Congress,  President. 

See  Laurens,  Henry. 

—  —  War  of  Independence,  part  taken 

by  Huguenots,  368,  370-371 

—  South.    See  Brazil,  Uruguay. 
Amiand,  family  of.    See  Amyand. 
Amsinck,  family  of,  288 
Amyand,  family  of,  288 
Amyot,  family  of,  288 
Amyraut,  Mo'ise,  memorial  to,  311 
Anabaptists,  338-339 
Anderson,  Doris  Bessie,  378 

—  James,  and  wife  Nellie  (Clarke),  378 

—  Mabel  Agnes,  378 
Andre,  family  of,  288 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, relations  with  Du  Moulin 
and  Casaubon,  179-180 

Andrews,  Grantham,  478 

—  Sir  Jonathan,  480 
Angels,  origins  of  belief  in,  274 
Angennes,  Francois  d',  Marquis  de 

Montlouet,  402,  407  ped. 

—  Jacques   d',    Marquis    do  Mont- 

louet, and  wife  (Madame  de 
Candal)  402 

—  Julie  d'.    See  Montausior,  Due  de. 

—  (de  Rambouillet),  Louise  d',  402 

—  Nicholas  d',  Sieur  de  Rambouillet, 

402 

—  d',  Marquisate,  history,  405 


Angennes,  d',  Seigneurs  de  Ram- 
bouillet, family  of,  origin,  401 

Angers  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire),  550,  593 

Angerstein,  family  of,  288 

Anglas,  Boissy  d'.  See  Boissy  d'An- 
glas,  Comte  Francois  Antoine 
de. 

Anglesey,  Marquis  of.  See  Paget, 
Field-Marshal  Henry  William. 

Anglican  Church.  See  England, 
Church  of. 

Angold,  Emily  Eliza,  378 

—  Thomas,  and  wife  Emily  (Higgs), 

378 

Angou,  due  d'.     See  Francois,  Due 

d'Alencon 
Anhalt-Dessau,  Duke  Leopold  of,  573 

—  Princesse  de,  467 

Aniger,  Edward,  and  wife  Rachel 
(Pack),  378 

—  Lilian  Mary,  378 

Annapolis.  See  Port  Royal,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII, 
591 

Annereau,  Alice  (1),  378 

—  Alice  (2),  378 

—  Emily  Margaret,  378 

—  James,    and    wife    Harriet  E. 

(Willsher),  378 

—  Kate,  378 

—  William,    and     wife    Anne  E. 

(Southon),  378 

—  family  connections.   See  Cockett, 

May  Annie  Doris. 
Annonay  (Ardeche),  celebrations  of 
centenary  of  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
427 

Antoigny,   Bonnart  du  Marest  d'. 

See  Du  Marest  d' Antoigny. 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre, 

549,  552-553 
Apollinarius,  St.,  278 
Appelvoisin,  Marie  d'.    See  Goyon, 

Charles  Claude  de. 
Appleby  (co.  Lines),  vicar  of.  See 

Serces,  Jacques. 
Apprenticeships  by  Leicester  Fields 

church,  605,  606 
Arabin,  family  of,  288 
Aranda,  d',  family  of,  288 
Arbouin,  family  of,  288 
Arbunct,  Philip,  67 
Archambeau,    Pierre    (Peter  Arch- 

ambo),  61,  636 
Archdeacon,  Rosalie  Louisa  Henrietta. 

See  Cazaly,  James  Adolphus 
Archer,  Miss  Ethel,  elected  Fellow, 

436 

—  Miss  Jessie  B.,  elected  Fellow,  436 
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Ardesoif,  Stephen,  67 

—  family  of,  288 

Ardouin,  Albert,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(O'Brien),  378 

—  Alice  Mary  Gabriel,  378 

—  Anne,  378 

■ —  Eliza  Jane.  See  Padgham, 
Richard. 

—  George,  and  wife  Emma  (Evans), 

378 

—  family  of,  288 

Argall,  Samuel,  deputy-governor  of 
Virginia,  359 

Argentine.    See  Strasbourg. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  28 

Armachanus.    See  Ussher,  James. 

Armada,  resistance  joined  by  Hugue- 
nots, 25 

Armandcourt  (Picardy),  native  place 

of  Crommelin  family,  417 
Armenonville,  Fleuriau  d',  405 
Arminians,  338 
Armstrong,  Warneford,  578 

—  Col.  William,  and  wife  Charlotte 

(Champagne),  578 
Army,  English  : 

Huguenots  in.  See  Huguenot 
regiments. 

Regiments,  by  name,  Assa,  d', 
dragoons,  397 ;  Blosset's 
(Montargis's),395,397;  Borle's, 
Baron  de,  dragoons,  397 ; 
Caillemote's,  393  ;  Cambon's, 
393;  Carle's  foot,  396  foot- 
note ;  Coulombiere's  (Des- 
bordes'),  396,  397;  Dubour- 
gay's,  see  below,  Sibourg's ; 
Dungannon's  (Montandre's), 
396  footnote  ;  Foissac's,  395  ; 
Foissac's  Portuguese  Dragoons, 
396,  397  ;  Fonjuliane's  (Pau- 
lin's),  395 ;  4th  Dragoons,  569  ; 
14th  (Prince  of  Wales's  Own) 
W.  Yorkshire  Regt,  see  below, 
Tidcomb's  ;  Galway's,  397  ; 
Gassion's  foot  regiment,  398  ; 
Grangues',  de,  regiment,  395  ; 
Gualy's,  396,  397  ;  Guiscard's, 
de,  dragoons,  see  below,  La 
Fabreque's  dragoons  ;  Guise's, 
395 ;  King  of  Spain's  own 
regiment  of  Guards,  397  ;  La 
Barthe's,  395  ;  La  Fabreque's 
dragoons,  395,  396,  397; 
La  Melonieres,  393,  395,  563, 
campaigns  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders,  560-561  ;  Lifford's, 
see  below,  Vimare's  ;  Magny's, 
396,  397,  see  also  below  Nassau's 
regiment ;     Miremont's  dra- 


goons, 393  ;  Montandre's,  395- 
396 ;  Montargis's,  see  above, 
Blosset's ;  Nassau's  (Magny's), 
395  ;  Paulin's,  see  above,  Fon- 
juliane's; Peyton's  (later  20th 
East  Dcvons),  395 ;  Portu- 
guese regiments,  396,  397 ; 
Sarlande's  dragoons,  396,  397  ; 
Schombcrg's  horse,  393 ;  Si- 
bourg's (Dubourgay's),  395  ; 
Spanish  regiments,  Huguenot 
officers,  397  ;  Tidcomb's  (14th 
W.  Yorks),  campaigns  in 
Flanders  and  Ireland,  561,  ex- 
empted from  Disbanding  Act, 
562,  disbanding  and  restora- 
tion, 565  ;  Trapaud's,  396  ; 
20th  East  Devons  (Peyton's), 
395 ;  Vezey's  Spanish  foot, 
397  ;  Vimare's  (Lifford's),  395  ; 
Wither's  dragoons,  396  foot- 
note, 397. 

Arnaud,  ,  Cornet,  397 

Arnold,  family  of,  288 

Arras  (Artois),  312 

Artieres,  family  of,  288 

Ash,  family  of,  288 

Ashcroft,  family  of,  288 

Asquith,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Henry, 
views  on  Accession  Declaration 
Bill,  448 

Asselin,  Jacob,  minister  at  Jewin 
Street  church,  250,  254  footnote 

Assj^rian  Church,  pagan  charms 
adopted  by,  42 

Atherton  Land  Company,  593 

Athlone  (co.  W.  Meath),  561 

Auber,  family  of,  288 

Aubert,  family  of,  88,  288 

Aubertin,  Thomas,  elected  on  Council, 
324,  437,  541 

—  family,  of,  288 

Aubigne,  Agrippa  <2';  et  le  parti  pro- 
testant,  by  A.  Gamier,  notice,  631 

Aubin  (Aubain),  Nicholas,  minister 
at  Exeter,  467  and  footnote 

Aubure  (Haut-Rhin),  church,  cen- 
tenary of  dedication,  632 

Aufrere,  family  of,  288,  331,  442 

Auger,  Quarter  Master  Peter,  397 

Aughrim  (co.  Wicklow),  561 

Augsburg,  treaty  of,  154 

Augustine,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 21-22 

—  Bishop  of  Hippo,  influenced  by 

paganism,  42 
Aulney,  Sieur  d',  contest  with  de  La 

Tour  for  Acadia,  591-592 
Aulnis,  d',  family  of,  288 
Aulnis  de  la  Lande,  d',  family  of,  628 
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Aumailhay,  Bertrand,  70 
Aumalia,  Peter,  70 
Aumonier,  William,  68 

—  family  of,  long  connection  with 

Strand,  68 

Aunis,  prov.  of  France,  461 

Auret,  Marquis  d',  554 

Auriol,  family  of,  288 

Austen- Leigh,  Richard  Arthur, 
elected  on  Council,  4,  83,  324, 
437,  541 ;  joins  in  discussion, 
259,  354,  515  ;  Huguenot  Settle- 
ments in  North  America,  by, 
324,  356-373 

Auvache,  Ellen  Matilda,  378 

—  George,  and  wife  Ann  (Clements), 

378 

Aveline,  William  Rebotier,  death,  334 
Averton,  Sieur  d',  proposant,  297 
Avignon,    Bertrand    d',    Sieur  de 

Souvigne,  pastor  of  Rennes,  297 
Ay  (Champagne),  177 
Aydelotte,  family  of,  372 
Ayliffe,   ,    Sheriff    Vaillant  at 

execution  of,  63 
Ayrault,  Dr.  Pierre,  365,  593 

—  family  of,  363,  366 
Aytre,  near  La  Rochelle,  56 


Baal  worship,  44-45 
Babault.    See  Barbauld 
Bacalon,  family  of,  288 
Bacot,  family  of,  288;   in  S.  Caro- 
lina, 368 

Badonviller  (dep.  Meurthe-et-Moselle), 

registers  of,  306 
Baerir,  Quarter  Master  Christopher, 

398 

Baet,  Clement,  letter  from  Norwich, 
129 

Bagee,  James,  70 

Bagnols-sur-Ceze  (Languedoc),  302 
Baignoux,     Timothee,     pastor  at 

Rennes,  297 
Bailey,  Catherine  Eliza,  378 

—  Richard,  and  wife  Ruth  (Salter), 

378 

—  Ruth  Salter,  378 
Bailhache,  family  of,  288 
Baillit,  Mademoiselle,  297 
Baize.    See  Bay. 

Baker,  Amy  Elizabeth,  378 

—  Charles,  and  wife  Mary  S.  (Furby), 

378 

—  Mary  Beatrice,  378 
Balaquier,  family  of,  547 
Baldock  (co.  Herts),  535 

Baldry,  W.  Y.,  of  War  Office  Library, 
395,  398 


Ballance,  Arthur  William,  death,  443 
Ballard,  Samuel,  62 

—  family  of,  288 

Balls,  Philip  Thomas,  and  his  wife 
Alice  (Ferry),  379 

—  Rose  Alice,  378,  379 

—  Thomas  Alfred,  and  wife  Rosanna 

(Caston),  378,  379 

Bambino  procession  in  Rome,  44 

Ban  de  la  Roche  (Alsace),  centenary 
of  Oberlin,  at,  311 

Banes,  Emily.  See  Carey,  James 
Stephen. 

Baptism,  origin  of  rite,  47 

Baptists,  view  of  religious  liberty,  339 

Barachin,  Abraham,  636 

Baraudin,  Marguerite  de.  See  Farcy, 
Michel  de. 

Barbauld  (Barbault,  Barbat,  Bar- 
beaux,  Barbet,  Barbot,  Barbut), 
family  of,  288 

Barbier,  Samuel,  67 

Barbon,  Dr.,  65 

Barbot.    See  Barbauld. 

Barbut,  Joseph,  75 

 family  of.    See  Barbauld. 

Baricave,  family  of,  288 

Baril,  family  of,  288 

Barlow,  William,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  relations  with  Hugue- 
nots at  Glastonbury,  490,  491, 
493, 494;  career  summarized,  514 

Barnabas,  Rev.  J.  R.,  pastor  of  Hu- 
guenot Church,  Canterbury,  622 

Barneveldt,  John  de,  338 

Barnouin,  family  of,  288 

Baronneau,  family  of,  288 

Barraud,  family  of,  288 

Barrel,  Guillaume,  vicaire  at  Le 
Vignan,  40 

Barrells,  Viscount.  See  Knight, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Catherlough. 

Barrier,  Frederick,  and  wife  Hannah 
(Birt),  379 

—  Minnie,  379 

Barrow,  — — ,  account  of  Huguenots 

in  S.  Africa,  588 
Barrymorc,  Earl  of,  566 
Bary,  de,  family  of,  288 
Baryl,  Peter,  67 

Bas-Rhin  (Alsace),  registers  of,  306 

Basire,  family  of,  288 

Basle  (Switzerland),  263,  264,  267 

Basnage,  family  of,  288 

Bass,    Emily    Jane.    See  Whalley, 

George  William. 
Baster,  Nellie,  379 

—  Stephen,  and  wife  Eliza  (Hughes), 

379 
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Bastien,  Emma  Eliza.  See  Matthews, 
William. 

Bastine,  family  of,  connections.  See 
Hunt,  Amy  Beatrice. 

Bataille,  family  of,  288 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of.  See 
Barlow,  William  ;  Ken,  Thomas. 

Batteley,  Dr.  J.,  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  228 

Battier,  family  of,  288 

Bauchet,  Gabriel,  530 

Baudouin,  Pierre,  364 

—  family  of,  288 

 of  Boston.    See  Bowdoin. 

Bauer,    Professor    Karl,  Valerand 

Poullain,  by,  review,  525-526 
Baume,  Peter,  57 

Baville  (Basville),  Nicholas  de  Lam- 
oignon  de,  Intendant  of  Toulouse 
and  Montpellier,  40 

Bay,  description  of,  135 

—  manufacture  of,  125-153  passim 
Bayard,    Judith.    See  Stuyvesant, 

Petrus. 

—  Samuel,  and  wife  (Stuyvesant), 

362 

—  family  of,  371,  372 
Baylie,  John,  512 

Bayly,  Henry.  See  Paget,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Bayonne  (Bearn),  conferences  be- 
tween Philip  II  and  France  at, 
554 

Beard,  family  of,  289 

Bearstead  (co.  Kent),  238 

Beating  the  bounds,  279 

Beau,   Pierre,  lecteur   at  Leicester 

Fields,  609-610,  612 
Beauchamp,  family  of,  289 
Beaufain,  French  name  in  S.  Carolina, 

368 

Beaufils,  family  of,  289 
Beaufort,  French  name  in  S.  Carolina, 
368 

—  Daniel  de,   minister  at  Leicester 

Fields,  612 

—  family  of,  289 

Beaulieu,  Le  Blanc  de,  family  of. 

See  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu. 
Beauregard,  Boullier  de.    See  Boul- 

lier  de  Beauregard. 
Beauvais,   ,  miniature  painter, 

73-74 

Beauvais  (dep.  Oise),  475 
Beauval,  Marie,  530 
Beaver  hats,  Huguenot  trade  mono- 
poly, 622-623 
Becharell,  A.,  ancien  at  Sandtoft,  410 
Bechevel  de  la  Motte  de  Blagny, 
family  of,  289 


Beck,  Henricus,  minister  at  Draken- 

stein,  586,  587 
Beckett,  Mrs.  Clifford,  takes  part  in 

discussion,  76,  260 
—  Capt.   Clifford   Thomason,  M.C., 

elected  Fellow,  324  ;    Family  of 

Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  by, 

401-406 

Becude,  Francois,  minister  at  Guines, 
appointment  opposed  by  French 
church  colloquy,  411-412  ;  peti- 
tion by  congregation  for  his 
removal,  413 

Bedburg  (Rhine  Prov.),  507 

Bedford,  Herbrand  Arthur  Russell, 
Duke  of,  60 

Bedier,  Peter,  and  wife  Mary  Magda- 
lene, 387 

Bedloe's  Island,  origin  of  name,  362 

Bedwell,  Elizabeth.  See  under  Por- 
tal, Abraham. 

Beeman,  George  Beaumont,  elected 
Vice-President,  4,  83,  193,  324, 
437,  540  ;  joins  in  discussion,  35, 
124,  269  ;  services  to  Huguenot 
research,  332-333 

Beezley,  Celeste,  379 

 William,  379 

Belcastel,  de,  family  of,  289,  628 

Belfast,  191,  469 

Beliard,  family  of,  289 

Bellamy  and  Settree,  Messrs.,  silk 
merchants,  75 

Bellomont,  Lord,  charges  against, 
French  in  Massachusetts,  369 

Belloncle,  family  of,  289 

Bells  in  worship,  origin  of  customs, 
274-275 

Belrieu,  Jacques,  Baron  de  Virasel, 
567 

Belrieu  de  Virazel,  family  of,  289, 
295 

Bembo,  Mrs.,  59 

Bempde,  van  den,  family  of,  289 

Bence,  family  of,  289 

Bendall,  Elizabeth  Ann.    See  Flint, 

Charles  Norman. 
Bene,  Bacio  di,  166 
Benech,   ,  minister  at  Maldon, 

530 

Benedictine  Order,  513-514 
Benezech,  family  of,  289 
Benezet,  family  of,  289 
Bennett,    E.    See    Bucquet,  John 
Jacob. 

Benneval,  Antoine  Ligonier  de.  See 

Ligonier  de  Benneval. 
Benoist,  family  of,  289 
Bentall,      Harriet.      See  Hedger, 

Thomas  Andre. 
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Bentley,  Ruth.    See  Dent,  Samuel. 

—  William,  and  wife  Mary  (Richard- 

son), 383 

Benwell,  Alice  Maud  Mary.  See 
Bucquet,  George  Samuel. 

Berchere,  family  of,  289 

Berchtold,  Count,  attack  on  Serbia, 
1914,  110,  122 

Berdt,  de,  family  of,  289 

Berens,  family  of,  289 

Bergerac,  Peace  of,  terms,  166 

Beringhen,  Marquis  de,  475 

—  Elizabeth  de.    See  Le  Coq,  Pascal, 

Sieur  de  Germain. 
— •  Francoise  de.    See  Le  Coq,  Con- 
seiller. 

—  Jean  de,  secretaire  du  roi,  475 ;  his 

wife  Marie  (de  Menoux),  475,  478 

—  Suzanne  de,  Duchess  de  Caumont 

de  la  Force.  See  Caumont, 
Suzanne  de,  Duchesse  de  la 
Force. 

—  Theodore  de,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

Marie  (de  Goyon),  475 

—  family,  god- children,  300 
Berkeley  (S.  Carolina),  French  settle- 
ment, 367 

Berlin,  Louisenstadt  French  Pro- 
testant church,  bicentenary,  526 

— ■  minister  at.    See  Achard. 

Bernard,  family  of,  289 

Bernardeau,  family  of,  289 

Bernatre.    See  Boubers  de  Bernatre. 

Bernere  (dep.  Charente  -  Inferieure), 
estates  of  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld at,  458-459,  464  ;  pro- 
perty of  Robillard  family  at, 
lawsuit,  462,  466;  Robillard 
property  seized  by  govern- 
ment, 470 

Bernier,  Jean,  401 

Berniere,  de,  family  of,  289 

Bernon,  Gabriel,  merchant,  expelled 
from  Canada  as  Huguenot,  361  ; 
founder  of  Oxford  (Mass.),  365, 
592,  595 ;  at  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  I.,  593 

—  family  of,  363,  372 

Berry,  Alfred  Harold,  and  wife  Emily 
A.  (Healing),  379 

—  Gladys  Edith,  379 
Bertauld,  Dr.,  of  Montpellicr,  255 
Berthon,  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Marigny, 

365 

—  family  of,  289 
Bertin,  Jean,  379 

—  Rachel.    See  Breau,  James. 

—  family  of,  289  ;  in  Uruguay,  313 
Beschefer,  family  of,  289 

Besing  (Beam),  .'{!»!) 


Bessonet,  family  of,  289 
Best,  John,  529 
Bethlo,  Isaac,  362 

Beton,  John  Hartley,  and  wife 
Esther  (Dillon),  379 

—  Lilah  Elizabeth  Hartley,  379 
Beuezelin,  family  of,  289 
Beuzeville,  family  of,  289 

Bevan,  Mrs.  0.  G.,  elected  Fellow 
19 

Beze,  Theodore  (Beza),  his  opinion  of 
Calvin,  266-267  ;  early  life  and 
education,  268  ;  services  to  Pro- 
testant cause,  268;  memorial 
plaque  at  Vezelay,  311 

Bible,  early  versions  at  French 
hospital,  523 

—  Waldensian  version,  history,  186- 

187  ;  presented  to  French  hos- 
pital, 85,  186-187,  523 
Bibliographies  on  pagan  survivals  in 

Christian  Church,  52,  284 
Bienassy,  ■  de,  nephew  of  Ester 

Le  Blanc,  479 
Biencourt,  Jean  de,  Baron  de  Poutrin- 

court.   See  Poutrincourt,  Jean  de 

Biencourt,  Baron  de. 
Bigmore,  Walter  Matthew  Henry,  and 

wife  Sarah  E.  (Grinonneau),  379 

—  Mary  Anne,  379 

Bigot,  Anne.  See  Tallemant,  Pierre, 
Sieur  de  Boisneux. 

—  Catherine.    See  Rambouillet  de  la 

Sabliere,  Nicholas  (1). 
Bill  of  Rights,   provisions  against 

accession  of  Catholic  monarch, 

448-449 
Billouard,  Louis,  566 
Binet,  family  of,  289 
Biron,  Sir  Chartres,  elected  Fellow, 

539 

Birt,  Hannah.    See  Barrier,  Frederick 

Bladen,  Col.  Martin,  396 

Blagny,  Bechevel  de  la  Motte  de, 

family  of.    See  Becheval  de  la 

Motte  de  Blagny. 
Blanchard,  Peter  (jeweller),  70 
 -of  Villiers  Street,  55 

—  family  of,  289 
Blancher.    See  Blanchard. 
Blanchet,  Jacques  or  Isaac,  298,  299 
Blaquierc,  family  of,  289 

Bled   (Illyria),    church   on   site  of 

heathen  temple,  275 
Bleusel  (Bleuset),  Abraham,  590 
Blinman,  Florence  Anne.   See  Hcdger, 

Andre  Newton. 
Blois  (dep.  Loire-et-Cher),  218,  554  ; 

meeting  of  States  General,  1576, 

163,  164;  pastor  at,  see  Testard. 
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Blommaerts,  Dr.,  of  Huguenot  Society 

of  S.  Africa,  533 
Blondel,  M.,  of  Covent  Garden,  71 

—  David,  177  footnote 

Blosset,  Col.  Paul  (de),  and  wife 
Jeanne  Suzanne  (Crozat  de  Creis- 
seil),  478 

—  Solomon  Stephen,  and  wife  Eliza- 

beth Dorothy  (Le  Coq),  478 

—  family  of,  289,  475 

Board,  Charles  Edward,  and  wife 
Charlotte  (Walker),  379 

—  Ethel  Bella,  379 
Bocking  (co.  Essex),  134,  152 
Bocskay,  Prince  Stephen,  92  ;  early 

life,  100  ;  champions  toleration 
and  Hungarian  independence, 
100-101  ;  frees  Transylvania, 
101  ;  victory  at  Adrion  (Ador- 
jan),  101  ;  appointed  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  101,  103-104 ; 
Moravia  and  Silesia  called  to  his 
support,  104  ;  all  sects  granted 
toleration  by,  104  ;  illness,  104  ; 
death,  105-106;  monuments  at 
Budapest  and  Geneva,  106 ; 
estimate  of  his  work,  106,  113 

Bocton  Malherbe  (Boughton),  Kent, 
French  colony  at,  35,  237 

Boddy,  Joseph  William,  and  wife 
Esther  (Cooper),  379 

—  Mary  Ann  Florence,  379 

Bodin,  Jean,  influence  with  Third 

Estate,  163 
Bodley,     Thomas,     influenced  by 

Calvin's  work  at  Geneva,  269 
Boehm,  family  of,  289 
Boer,  Judic  Emelie  de,  533 
Boevey,  family  of,  289 
Bohereau.    See  Bouhereau. 
Boileau  de  Castelnau,  family  of,  88, 

289,  628 
Boisdaune,  family  of,  289 
Boislin,  Mr.,  legacy  to,  from  Duchesse 

de  la  Force,  477 
Boisneux,  Sieur  de.    See  Tallemant, 

Pierre. 

Boisragon,  family  of,  289 ;  see  also 
Chevalleau  de  Boisragon. 

Boissier,  family  of,  289 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  Comte  Francois 
Antoine  de,  centenary  celebra- 
tions, 427 

Boistilleul,Mrs.  See  Ravenel,  Samuel 
(de  Boistilleul). 

Bolsec,  Jerome  Hermes,  opponent  of 
Calvin,  265 

Bolton,  Duke  of,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  562 

—  Nancy.    See  Quince,  William . 


Bombasin,  meaning,  131  footnote 
Bonafous.    See  Bonnafous. 
Bond,  Florence  Elizabeth,  379 

—  Henry  William,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Hewit),  379 
— -  family  of,  289 
Bondeli,  de,  family  of,  289 
Bondet,  Daniel,  minister  at  Oxford 

(Mass.),  365,  592,  595 
Bongiiaud,  Jacques  de,  464 
Bonhoureau.    See  Bouhereau. 
Bon  jour  family,  313 
Bonnafoi.    See  Bonnafous. 
Bonnafos.    See  Bonnafous. 
Bonnafous,  Gedcon,  and  wife  Judith 

(Tilleau),  532 

—  (Bonnafos),  Genevieve,  532 

—  (Bonnafoi  or  Bonnafos),  Judith 

Emilie.  See  Charpentier,  Pierre 
(1). 

—  (Bonafous),  family  of,  289,  532 
Bonneau,  Pierre,  and  Avife  Suzanne 

(Gendrel),  298,  299 
Bonnell,  family  of,  289 
Bonnet,  family  of,  289 ;  in  Uruguay, 

313 

Bonrepos  (Bonrepaux),  Sieur  de, 
agent  to  secure  return  of  refugees 
to  France,  244,  626 

—  David   de,    minister   at  Boston 

(Mass.)  and  New  Rochelle,  594 
Bontemps,  Pierre,  minister  at  Sand- 
toft,  408 
Boonfoy,  Peter,  68 
Boratto,  meaning,  131  footnote 
Bordeaux,  dep.  Gironde,  593 ;  registers 
of,  431 

—  S.  Carolina,  368 
Bordes,  family  of,  289 

Borrowes,  Sir  Erasmus  Dixon,  Bart., 
and  wife  Henrietta  (Champagne), 
578 

—  Sir  Eustace,  454 

—  Sir  Kildare  Dixon,  Bart.,  578 
Bory,  Madame,  bequest  for  apprentice- 
ships, 606 

Bosanquet,  Mr.,  death  of,  88 

Bosc,  family  of,  313 

Bosch,  Laurentius  van  den.    See  Du 

Bois,  Laurent. 
Bosset,  family  of,  289 
Bossy,  Dr.,  seller  of  quack  medicine, 

72 

Bostaquet,  Dumont  de.  See  Du- 
mont  de  Bostaquet. 

Boston  (Mass.),  help  given  to  Hugue- 
nots of  Acadia,  591-592  ;  French 
families  in,  363-364;  Faneuil 
Hall  in,  364,  467;  French 
church,  history  and  names  of 
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ministers,  364,  594;  Huguenot 
refugees  in,  371,  592 
Botha,  Colin  Graham,  533 ;  Huguenots 
in  South  Africa,  by,  540,  545-546, 
579-590 

Botly,  Albert,  and  wife  Lavinia  R. 
(Delaforce),  379 

—  Annie  Elizabeth   Blanche  Dela- 

force, 379 

—  Blanche,  379 

—  Harold  C,  and  wife  Annie  E. 

(Rose),  379 
Boubers  de  Bernatre,  family  of,  289 
Bouchard,  Ada,  379 

—  Alfred,  379 

—  Florence  Ada,  380 

—  Richard,  and  wife  Eliza  (Jones), 

380 

—  William,    connection    with  Hill 

family,  385 
— ■  family  of,  connections.    See  Mus- 

grave,  Jessie  Alice;  Musgrove, 

Elizabeth  Rose. 

Bouchart,  ,  pastor  at  Caen,  223 

Boucher,  Thomas,  68 

—  family  of,  289 ;  connections,  see 

Bullen,  Rose  Dorothy. 
Boucheret,  family  of,  289 
Bouchet,  Mademoiselle,  refugee  at 

Maldon,  530 
Boudinot,  Elie,  595 
Boudoin,  Jean,  595 

—  family  of,  in  Boston.  See  Bowdoin . 
Boudon,  Jacques,  568 

Boughton,  near  Maidstone.    See  Boc- 

ton  Malherbe. 
Bouhereau,  family  of,  289 
Boulay,  Houssemayne  du.    See  Hous- 

semayne  du  Boulay. 
Boullier  de  Beauregard,  family  of,  289 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  (Pas  -  de  -  Calais), 

siege  of,  551 
Boulogne -sur- Seine  (dep.  Seine),  548 
Bouquet,  Col.  Henry,  345 
Bouquet  de  St.  Paul,  family  of,  289 
Bourbon,  Prince  Sixte  de.    See  Sixte, 

Prince  de  Bourbon. 
Bourbon-Malauze,  family  of,  289 
Bourchier,  Dr.  Thomas,  Vicar-General 

of  Canterbury,  214 
Bourde  de  la  Rogeris,  Mr.,  of  Rennes, 

299 

Bourdillon,  ,  settler  at  Oxford 

(Mass.),  595 
—  family  of,  289 
Bourdon,  family  of,  289 
Bourg  Hcrsent.    See  Laval  (Maine). 
Bourgeois,  ,  musician  of  sixteenth 

century,  312 
Bourgeon,  M.,  pasteur  at  Caen,  620 


Bourges   (dep.    Cher),    teaching  of 

Calvin  at,  263 
Bourgnes,    Sarah    (Fauquier),  342, 

355  ped. 

Bourgueil    (dep.    Indre  -  et  -  Loire), 

plaque  to  Amyrant  at,  311 
Bourne,  Francis,  Cardinal,  on  Church 

of  England,  451-452 
Bourryan,  family  of,  289 
Bours,  Peter,  Huguenot  settler  in 

Rhode  I.,  593  ;  his  son,  rector  of 

Marblehead  (Mass.),  593 
Boursin,  Marie  Madeleine.    See  Vail- 

lant  Paul,  (1). 
Boursiquot,  family  of,  289 
Boussicot,  Judith.    See  Robillard  de 

Champagne,  Christophe 
Boutonne-Thonnai.    See  La  Motte- 

Fouque,  Charles  de  and  Suzanne 

de. 

Bouverie     (Desbouverie,  Pleydell- 

Bouverie),  family  of,  289,  422 
Bouyer,  family  of,  289 
Bovey.    See  Boevey. 
Bowden- Smith,  Mrs.,  548 
Bowdoin,  James  (1),  364 

—  James  (2),  364 

—  family  (Baudouin,  Boudoin),  363, 

364,  365,  372,  592,  594,  595 
Bowes,  Mrs.,  269 

—  Margery.    See  Knox,  John. 
Bowles,    Col.  Sir  Henry  Ferryman, 

Bart.,  elected  Fellow,  323 
Boybellaud,  family  of,  185 
Boyer.    See  Bouyer. 
Boyne,  battle  of,  561,  563 
Boys,  family  of,  289 
Boyville,  de,  family  of,  289 
Brabant  family,  query  regarding,  318 
Brackel,  de,  family  of,  289 
Bradshaigh,     Elizabeth.      See  Du 

Quesne,  Gabriel  Marquis. 
Brailford,  Daisy  G.  See  Hall,  Samuel 

Thomas 

Braintree  (co.  Essex),  silk  mills,  134, 

151,  152 
Bramshott,  paper  mills  at,  332 
Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  views  of 

suggested  Protestant  League,  241 
Brato.    See  Boratto. 
Brau.    See  Bros. 
Braybon.    See  Brabant. 
Brazil,  Huguenot  settlement,  356 
Breau,    James,    and    wife  Rachel 

(Bertin),  379 

—  Lydia.    See  Ferry,  Michel. 
Breda  (Holland),  refugees  at,  296 
Bredel,  family  of,  289 

Breedon,  Ellen  Jane.    See  Winhall, 
Benjamin  Charles. 
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Brefant,  Judith.  See  Le  Roy,  Israel. 
Bremant,    Sieur,    of    Rennes.  See 

Brimand,  Pierre. 
Bresson.    See  Huckstess. 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  337 
Breval,  Durant  de.    See  Durant  de 

Breval. 

Brewer,  Jannie  Sayers.    See  Lawson, 

Frederick. 
Briand,  family  of,   289 ;    at  Port 

Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  360 
Brielle,  Synod  de,  minute,  409 
Brilly,   Elie,  minister  at  Leicester 

Fields,  609 
Brimand,  Pierre  (Bremant),  and  wife 

Anne  (Hardy),  298,  299 
Brissac,  Comte  de  (1543),  551 

—  de,  family  of,  289 

Bristol,  Bishop  of.  See  Trelawney, 
Sir  J. 

Brittany,  belief  that  Huguenots  were 
sorcerers,  308-309 ;  see  also 
Rennes  and  Vitre. 

Brocas,  family  of,  289 

—  de    Hondesplans,    Pierre  (Bro- 

casius  ab  Hondesplens),  236 
Broche,  Matthieu,  536 
Brockwell,    Louisa.      See  Whiter, 

Henry. 

Brokaw  (Broucard),  family  of,  372 
Bromage,  Anthony,  67 

—  William,  67 

Bros  (Brau,  Bro,   Debrosses,  Des- 

brosses),  family  of,  289 
Brouage,  nr.  La  Rochelle,  622 
Broucard.    See  Brokaw. 
Brown,  Agnes  Ada.    See  Richardson, 

William  John. 

—  Mary  Ann  Eliza,  380 

—  Dr.  W.  F.,  Bishop  of  Pella,  views 

on  Malines  Conversations,  446 

—  William  Henry,  and  wife  Anne 

E.  R.  (Hughes),  380 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  obituary, 
330  ;   work  for  French  Hospital 
Library,  521,  524 ;    and  Serces 
MSS.,  613 

—  Arthur  Herve,  Hon.  Treasurer,  4,  9, 

83,  85,  193,  324,  437,  541,  547  ; 
Governor  of  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation,  375 

• —  Fund,  papers  read  under  terms  of, 

84,  194 

Brownrigg,     Dorcas     (White).  See 

Champagne,  Josias. 
Broxis,  Gothardo  William  Simonio, 

and  wife  Lizzie  L.  (Whitmarsh), 

380 

—  Vera  Winifred,  380 
Bruere,  family  of,  289 

VOL.  XIII.— NO.  6. 


Brully,  Pierre,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 
500,  507 

Brune,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Prideaux. 

See  Prideaux-Brune. 
Brunet  de  Rochebrune,  family  of,  289 
Brunot,  M.,  of  Paris  University,  529 
Bruse,  de,  family  of,  289 
Bryce,  Roland  L'Estrange,  elected 

Fellow,  436 
Bryson,  Mary.    See  Whalley,  George. 
Bucer,  Martin,  views  on  marriage  of 

converts  from  Rome,  264  ;  brings 

Calvin  to  Strasbourg,  497 ;  in 

England,  497 ;    at  Strasbourg, 

497,  500,  508  ;  memorial  plaque 

at  Strasbourg,  631 
Buckenham,Mary  Letitia.    ^ee  Dent, 

Frank  Ernest. 
Buckingham,   George   Villiers,  first 

Duke  of,  expedition  to  He  de  Re, 

420 

—  Dukes  of,  property  in  the  Strand, 

54,  55 

Bucquet,  Beatrice  Alice,  380 

—  George  Samuel,  and  wife  Alice 

M.  M.  (Benwell),  380 

—  John  Jacob,  and  wife  E.  Bennett, 

380 

—  Lily  Elizabeth  Jane,  380 
Budapest  (Buda),  religious  toleration 

by  Turks,  99 ;    monument  to 
Bocskay,  106 
Buddhism,  similarity  of  rites  to  those 
of  Church  of  Rome,  43  ;  in  Egypt, 
43 

Buissiere,  family  of,  289 
Bullen,  Henry,  and  wife  Rose  (Croom), 
380 

—  James  Robert,  380 

—  Martha  Louisa,  380 

—  Rose  Dorothy,  380 
Bullinger,  Henry,  506 

Biilow,  Madame  de,  of  Celle,  570 
Buor  de  la  Lande,  family  of,  185 
Bure,  Idelette  de,  afterwards  Stordeur. 

See  under  Calvin,  Jean. 
Bureau,  Francois,  Sr.,  595 

—  family  of,  289  ;  in  Oxford  (Mass.), 

365 

Burgess,  family  of,  289 

Burial,  consecrated  ground  for,  origin 
of  idea,  51 ;  pagan  customs  in 
Christian  Church,  49-51 ;  of 
Protestants  in  France,  customs, 
37-38  ;  of  unknown  persons,  law 
in  France,  39 

Burnand,  family  of,  289 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
unjust  criticism  of  Sancroft,  261 ; 
kindness  to  Pierre  Allix,  626,  627 

2  u 
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Burrowes,    Alice.     See  Fauquier, 

Emilius  A.  H. 
—  Sarah.    See  Fauquier,  Frederick 

Dawson. 

Bursius,  Gillis,  minister  at  Guines,  411 
Burton,  Sarah.    See  Large,  William. 
Buscarlet,  Stephen,  68 
Buss,  Olive.    See  Youe,  John  George. 
Bussin,  meaning,  131  footnote 
Butler,  Elizabeth.    See  Collier,  James. 
Byron,    George,    Lord,    views  of 
Voltaire's  defence  of  Calas,  14 


Cabibel,  family  of,  289 
Cabot,  family  of,  371,  372 
Cachard,  Elias,  70 

Cadier,  M.,  report  on  Colonia  Val- 

densis,  Uruguay,  313 
Cadman-  Jones,  Henry  Martyn,  elected 

on  Council,  4,  83,  193,  437,  541 
Cadzand    (Zeeland),    refugees  from 

Guines  to,  229,  230,  416 
Caen,   Guillaume   de,  Sieur  de  La 

Mothe,    trading   enterprises  in 

Canada,  359,  623  ;    his  nephew 

(?  Emery),  623 

—  (Normandy),  594,  620  ;  pastor  at. 

See  Bourgeon,  G. 
Cage,  Cicely,  238 

—  William,  238 
Cahuac,  family  of,  289 

Cahusac,  Herbert  Basil,  elected  Fel- 
low, 81 

—  family  of,  289 

Caignard,  Louis,  porter  at  Leicester 

Fields  church,  601-602 
Caillard,  Gaspar,  minister  at  Portar- 

lington,  575 
Caillaud,  Suzanne  de.    See  Mazieres, 

Nathaniel  de. 

—  family  of,  289 
Cainhart.    See  Caignard. 

Calais,  close  connection  with  Holland, 
reasons,  415 

—  Huguenot    church.      See  under 

Guines  and  Marcq. 
Calamy,  family  of,  289 
Calandrini,  family  of,  289 
Calas,  Jean,  14 
Calladon,  Lady,  477 
Callaway,  John,  28 
Calvairac,  family  of,  183 
( '<il r in  and  his  Friends,  by  Rev.  W.  G. 

Cazalet,  191,  201,  262-272 
Calvin,  Gerard  (Cauvin),  262 

—  Jean,  304  ;  views  on  resistance  to 

monarchs,  101,  102;  preface  to 
Waldensiax)  Bible,  186;  services 
fo    Huguenot    Church,    201  ; 


version   of   Psalter,  201-202; 
flight  to  Nerac,  263  ;  early  life 
and  education,  262-263  ;  con- 
version to  Protestantism,  263  ; 
in  Paris,  263 ;    banished  from 
Geneva,  264  ;  '  Institutes  '  of, 
at  Geneva,  264,  266,  271 ;  Insti- 
tutes of  Christian  Religion,  pub- 
lished, 264 ;  controversies  with 
Sadolet  and  others,   264 ;  at 
Strasbourg,  264-265,  497-498, 
499,501;  marriage  projects,  264- 
265  ;  his  wife  Idelette  Stordeur 
(de  Bure),  265;   and  Servetus, 
265 ;    return  to  Geneva,  265  ; 
doctrine  of  predestination  de- 
fended   against    Pighius  and 
Bolsec,  265 ;  his  theocratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  266 ;  dispute 
with  Lutherans  on  Lord' s  Supper, 
266;     death,    266;  personal 
characteristics,    266 ;  friends 
and  co-workers,  267-269  ;  sum- 
mary of  his  influence,  270-272  ; 
comparison  with  St.  Augustine, 
272  ;  services  to  church  music, 
312  ;  portrait,  at  Hanau,  314 ; 
modern  movement  for  study  of 
his    teaching,    424-425 ;  me- 
morial   museum    founded  at 
Noyon,  519 

Calvinists  and  Lutheranists,  cleavage 
and  dissensions,  98-99,  102,  104, 
114,  266,  500-501 

Cambridge,  theological  debate  before 
James  I,  178-179 

Camin,  family  of,  289 

Camisards.  See  Cavalier,  Jean ;  Musee 
du  Desert ;  Roland. 

Campart,  family  of,  289 

Campredon,  family  of,  289 

Canada,  Fauquier  family  in,  340,  353- 
354 

—  fur  trade,  Huguenot  interest  in, 

622,  623 

—  Huguenot  settlers,  gradually  shut 

out  by  Catholics,  358-360,  361, 
370 ;  immigration  forbidden,  592, 
624  ;  survey  of  history,  622-624 

—  restoration  to  France,  360 ;  see  also 

Quebec. 

Candal,  Madame  de.    See  Angennes, 

Jacques  d\ 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  See  Laud, 

William ;      Parker,     Matthew ; 

Sancroft,    William ;  Sheldon, 

Gilbert. 

—  Cathedral,  crypt  chapel,  see  below, 

Walloon  and  French  church ; 
oath  taken  by  French  canons, 
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179  ;  Casaubon  and  Pierre  Du 
Moulin  made  canons,  179 
Canterbury,  civic  rights  granted  to 
refugees,  25 

—  foreign      weavers,  corporation 

granted  by  Charles  II,  26 

—  '  Four  Articles,'  petition  by  refu- 

gees, 25 

—  refugees  from  Guines  at,  230 

—  silk  trade,  stimulated  by  refugees, 

26 ;  decline  in  eighteenth 
century,  28 

—  Walloon  and  French  church,  crypt 

chapel  granted  to,  24 ;  first 
refugee  congregation,  24,  483  ; 
rights  as  to  marriage  banns, 
214 ;  conformity  refused,  217- 
218,  227  ;  income  from  sale  of 
Savoy  church,  376 ;  ministers, 
see  Barnabas,  J.  R. ;  La  Riviere, 
Francois ;  Utenhove,  Jan. 

'  Canterbury  muslin,'  origin,  28 

Canton,  Peter,  595 

Cape  Colony.    See  South  Africa. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  development  of 
colony  from  port  of  call,  579-580 

Carbonel,  family  of,  289 

Cardaillac  (Guienne),  595 

Cardonnel,  de,  family  of,  289 

Carew,  Capt.  William,  561 

Carey,  Agnes  Emily,  380 

—  Alice  Mabel,  380 

■ —  Emily.   See  Martin,  Albert  George 

—  James,  and  wife  Susanne(Turmine), 

380,  388 

—  James  Stephen,  and  wife  Emily 

(Banes),  380 

—  Lucy  Ellen,  380 

Carle,  Jean,  minister  at  New  York, 
366 

—  family  of,  289 
Carles,  Col.  Peter,  396 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  361,  362 
Carlier,  Elizabeth,  392 

—  Quentin,  392 

Carlo,  Alice  Mary.  See  Collier, 
William. 

Carmichael,  M.,  British  vice-consul  at 

Leghorn,  423 
Carnac,  family  of,  289 
Carnegie    Trust,    grant   to  French 

Hospital  Library,  521 
Carolina.    See  South  Carolina. 
Caroline,  La,  fort.    See  Florida  (Port 

Royal). 
Carolyi,  Count,  121 
Caron,  family  of,  289 
Carpenter,  family  of,  547 
Carpentier,   ,  minister  at  New 

York,  366 


Carpentras,  Bishop  of.    See  Sadoleto. 
Carr,  Arthur  Frederick,  elected  Fellow, 
191 

Carre,  Ezekiel,  pastor  at  East  Green- 
wich (U.S.A.)  and  New  York, 
365,  366,  593 

Carruthers,  Dr.  S.  W.,  520 

Carter,  Jessie.  See  Musgrave,  Arthur 
Manoah. 

—  Robert,  347 
Carticr,  family  of,  335 
Cartony,  Joseph,  70 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  death,  173  ;  canon 
of  Canterbury,  modified  oath 
taken  by,  179 ;  anecdote  of 
visit  to  Sorbonne,  270 

—  family  of,  289 
Cassivy,  Francis,  75 
Cassovia.    See  Kassa. 

Castanet,  ,  Camisard  chief,  plaque 

to,  inaugurated,  529 
Castelfranc,  Nautonnier  de.    See  Nau- 

tonnier  de  Castelfranc. 
Castelio,  ■  ,  refugee  in  Frankfort, 

488 

Castellion,  Sebastien,  monument 
erected  at  St.-Martin-du-Fresne 
to,  424 

Castelnau,  Boileau  de.  See  Boileau 
de  Castelnau. 

Castlefranc,  Gedeon  de,  568 

Caston,  Rosanna.  See  Balls,  Thomas 
Alfred. 

Castres,  family  of,  289 

Cathari,  337 

Catharine,  Eleanor,  380 

Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen  Mother  of 
France,  304  ;  reply  to  Elizabeth 
about  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
24 ;  responsibility  for  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  various 
views,  89-92,  159-160  ;  authori- 
ties on  her  history,  156  ;  charac- 
ter, 156,  165 ;  problems  and 
policy  of  her  regency,  157,  159  ; 
toleration  supported  by,  her 
motives,  157,  159,  160,  163, 
164-165 ;  edicts  of  toleration, 
157,  159  ;  civil  war  disliked  by, 
157,  163 ;  relations  with  Pare, 
553,  554,  558 ;  vacillation  be- 
tween Huguenots  and  Catholic 
party,  554 

—  of  Aragon,  influence  on  Kentish 

market  gardening,  28 
Catherlough,  Earl  of.    See  Knight, 
Robert. 

Catholic  League.    See  Holy  Catholic 

League. 
Caulet,  family  of,  289 
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Caulier,  Pierre,  minister  at  Guines, 
414,  415 

—  family  of,  289 
Caumont,  Antoine  de,  476 

—  Armand  de  (1),  6th  Due  de  la 

Force,  474,  475,  476  ;  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (Gruel),  474,  476 

—  Armand  de  (2),  476 

—  Charlotte  de,  475 

—  Henri  Jacques  de,  5th  Due  de 

la  Force,  474 

—  Jacques  Nompar  de,  4th  Due  de 

la  Force,  his  first  wife  Marie 
(St.  Simon  de  Courtemer),  474  ; 
his  second  wife,  see  Caumont, 
Suzanne  de,  Duchesse  de  la 
Force. 

—  Jacques  de,  7th  Due  de  la  Force, 

474,  476 

—  Olympe  de,  476 

—  Suzanne  de,  Duchesse  de  la  Force 

(de  Beringhen),  441,  474;  de- 
scent, 474-475;  confined  in 
convent  at  Evreux,  474  ;  death, 
475  ;  will,  475-477 

—  Suzanne  Jeanne  de,  475 
Cauvin.    See  Calvin,  Gerard. 
Caux,  de.    See  De  Caux. 
Cavalier,  Jean,  602 ;  his  wife  Elizabeth 

M.  (de  Ponthieu),571 

—  Jean  ('  false  prophet '),  602 
Cavaliere     (Alconis)     (dep.  Var), 

temples  to  Hercules  and  Apollo, 
279-280 
Cawley,  Elsie  Margaret,  380 

—  Herbert  Valentine,  and  wife  Gert- 

rude Florence  (Lefever),  380 

—  Jessie  Gertrude,  380 

Cazalet,  Edward  Travers,  elected 
Fellow,  435 

—  Capt.  Victor   Alexander,  elected 

Fellow,  192 

—  Rev.  William  George,  elected  on 

Council,  4,  193;  joins  in  dis- 
cussion, 52,  76,  153,  272  ;  Calvin 
and  his  Friends,  by,  191,  201, 
262-272  ;  death,  325,  334 

—  Lieut.    William    Stephen,  R.N., 

elected  Fellow,  323 

—  family  of,  289 
Cazaly,  Bessie  Marian,  380 

—  James      Adolphus,     and  wife 

Rosalie  L.  H.  (Archdeacon),  380 

—  family  of,  289 
Cazeneau,  Capt.  de  Paix,  595 
Cazenovc,  family  of,  289 
Cazneau,  family  of,  363 

Cecil,  Sir  William,  patron  of  refugees 
at  Glastonbury,  485  ;  letters  to, 
from  Poullain,  489 


Cecravemour.    See  Scravemore. 
Celle,  or  Zell  (Hanover),  570 
Cellier,  Marie.  See  Le  Comte,  Jacques. 
Cemeteries.  See  Burial  of  Protestants 

in  France. 
Cerces.    See  Serces. 
Cerjat,  de,  family  of,  289 
Ceton  (Brittany),  278 
Cevennes.    See    Musee    du  desert; 

'  False  prophets.' 
Ceylon,  640 

Chaak,  Col.,  of  Breda,  297 
Chabot,  family  of,  289,  547 
Chaigneau,  family  of,  289 
Chair,  de,  family  of,  289 
Chalie,  family  of,  289 
Chalon,  family  of,  289 
Chamberlain,  family  of,  289 
Chamberlayne,  Elizabeth  (Fauquier). 
See  under  Fauquier,  John  Francis 

—  Francis,  341 

—  Stanes,  348 

—  Thermutes.  See  Fauquier, 

Francis,  High  Sheriff,  etc. 
Chamberlen,  John,  59 
Chambon,  Jean,  235 

—  family  of,  313 
Chamier,  family  of,  185,  289 
Champagne,  Rev.  Arthur,  Dean  of 

Clonmacnoise  (Robillard  de 
Champagne),  473;  birth  and 
baptism,  566;  enters  church, 
567  ;  his  son,  574  ;  connection 
with  Portarlington,  575  ;  traits 
of  character,  575,  576  ;  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  575-576  ; 
his  wife  Marianne  Hamon,  576  ; 
his  descendants,  576,  577-578 

—  Arthur  Henry,  576,  578 

—  Arthur  Philip  (1),  and  wife  Mary 

(Homan),  577 

—  Arthur  Philip  (2),  577 

—  Charlotte.    See  Armstrong,  Col. 

William. 

—  Deborah.   See  Close,  Rev.  Samuel. 

—  Forbes,  son  of  Dean  Champagne, 

578 

—  Forbes,  son  of  A.  P.  Champagne, 

577,  578 

—  George,  578 

—  Henrietta.  See  Borrowes,  Sir  Eras- 

mus Dixon. 

—  Isaac,  578 

—  Jane    Ann.    See    Paget,  Henry 

(Bayly). 

—  Josias,   and  wife  Dorcas  White 

(Brownrigg),  578 

—  Letitia,  578 

—  Mary     Anne.       See  Desvceux 

Charles  Philip  Vinchon. 
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Champagne,  de,  family  of,  289  ;  see 
also  Robillard  de  Champagne. 

Champagne  (dep.  Charente-Inferi- 
eure),  rights  of  Robillard  family 
at,  defended,  460 ;  estates  of 
Robillard  family  at,  454,  455, 
457,  459,  470,  472 

Champion  de  Crespigny,  family  of,  289 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  357 ;  at 
Quebec,  360,  622  ;  sent  to  Eng- 
land, 360,  624 

Champlorier,  Mesdemoiselles  de,  568 

Chandos,  Duke  of  (1714),  56 

Channel  Isles,  French  churches,  226  ; 
see  also  Alderney,  Guernsey, 
Jersey. 

Chanson,  Andre,  Roux  le  Bandit,  by, 
313 

Chanvalon,  Pierre,  299 

—  Theodore,    298,    299;     his  wife 

Rachel  (Desmartins),  299 
Chapeau,  family  of,  289 
Chapuis  (Shoppee),  family  of,  289, 

294  ;  see  also  Shoppee. 
Charanton,  ,  refugee  at  Maldon, 

530 

Char  bonnier,  family  of,  313 
Chardavoine,     Daniel,    and  wives 

Elizabeth  (Lockley)  and  Suzanne 

(Pear),  480 
Chardin,  Jeanne  Emilie.    See  Le  Coq 

(de  St.  Leger),  Henri. 
■ —  Sir  John  (1),  and  wife  Esther  (Le 

Peigne  or  Pigne),  478 

—  Sir  John  (2),  477-478 

—  family  of,  289,  475,  628 
Charenton,    near    Paris,  Huguenot 

temple,  224,  625  ;  commemora- 
tive plaque  onsite,  632 ;  ministers, 
see  Daille,  Jean ;  Du  Moulin, 
Pierre  (1);  Durant,  S.  ;  Mes- 
trezat,  Jean 

Charlemagne,  suppression  of  heathen 
customs  by,  279 

Charles  I,  King  of  England,  statue  by 
Le  Sueur,  73 ;  protection  of 
Dutch  at  Colchester,  146  ;  per- 
mission to  Huguenots  to  form 
new  congregation,  224 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  letters 
patent  to  Canterbury  weavers, 
26 ;  help  given  to  Protestant 
refugees,  234-235 ;  Order  in 
Council  for  privileges  to  refugees, 
235,  236 

Charles  IV,  Emperor  of  Austria,  dis- 
missal of  Count  Tisza,  115,  116, 
120 

Charles  V,  Emperor,  551,  552;  'In- 
terim '  decreed  by,  496 


Charles  IX,  King  of  France,  com- 
plicity in  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  91  ;  friendship  with 
Pare,  553  ;  measures  in  favour  of 
Huguenots,  554  ;  death,  555 

Charles  X,  King  of  France,  renais- 
sance of  Protestantism  in  his 
reign,  529 

Charles,  family  of,  289 

Charles  Fort,  Paris  I.,  S.  Carolina, 
78  ;  monument  to  first  Huguenot 
settlers,  206 

Charleston  (Charlestown)  (S.  Caro- 
lina), French  settlement  and 
church,  367  ;  Huguenots  of,  in 
War  of  Independence,  371 

Charlotte  Amelia,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
309 

Charmes,  de,  family  of,  289 
Charmier,  Alexander,  342 

—  Marianne,  342 

Charms,  use  in  Christian  Church,  42 ; 

pagan  origin,  274 
Charon,  survival  of  belief  in,  279 
Charpentier,  Ambrose,  elected  Fellow, 

539 

—  Anne,  532 

—  Catherine  Henriette,  532 

—  Christine  Sophie,  532 

—  Frederic,  532 

—  Gedeon  Ernest,  and  wife  Anne 

Wright  (Whigte),  532 

—  Jean,    or   Jean    D.,    birth  and 

children,  532  ;  his  wife  Tryntje 
(Coopmanns),  532  ;  death,  533 

—  Judic  Emelie.      See  Boer,  Judic 

Emelie  de. 

—  Pierre  (1),  his  wife  Judith  Emilie 

(Bonnafous),  and  family,  532 
■ —  Pierre  (2),  birth,   and  children, 
532  ;  his  wife  Christine  Sophie 
(Pieters),  532 

—  Pierre  (Peter)  (3),  532,  533 

—  Prosper  Norman,  elected  Fellow, 

436 

—  Reinder,  532 

—  Sophie  Wilhelmine,  532 

—  Susanne  Elizabeth,  533 
Charpentier  de  Ruffec,  Jean,  query 

regarding,  318 

Charreau,  du  Prat  de.  See  Du  Prat 
de  Charreau. 

Charretie,  family  of,  289 

Charrington,  family  of,  289 

Charters,  Jessie  Hannah.  See  Chat- 
ting, Frank  James. 

Chartier,  family  of,  289 

Chartres  (Orleanais),  Black  Virgin  of, 
278 
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Charwart,  ■  ,  apothecary  in  Covent 

Garden,  68 
Chassereau,  family  of,  289 
Chastaignier  family,  363 
Chastry  de  la  Fosse,  family  of,  289 
Chataigner  de  Cramahe,  family  of, 

289,  628 

Chateau  Thierry  (dep.  Aisne),  312 
Chateaugiron(dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  300 
Chateauneuf,  Marquis  de,  Secretary 

of  State,  466 
Chatelaine  family.    See  Chatting. 
Chatellerault  (Poitou),  365  ;  burials  of 

strangers  at,  39 
Chatillon,  Cardinal  de,  283 
Chatting,  Frank  James,  and  wife 

Jessie  Hannah  (Charters),  381 

—  Jeanette  Georgina,  381 

—  Jessie  Elizabeth,  381 

—  John,  381 

—  William    E.,    and    wife  Jenny 

(Green),  381 
Chauvel,  family  of,  289 
Chauvet,   ,  niece  of  Ester  Le 

Blanc,  479 

—  family  of,  289 

Chauvin,    Dorothy.       See  Shavin, 
Dorothy. 

—  Pierre,  minister  at  Norwich,  com- 

plaint about  salary,  230-231 

 founder  of  Tadoussac,  Canada, 

622 

Chauvin  de  la  Muce,  family  of,  628 
Chavannes,    Henri   de.    See  Ram- 

bouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Henri. 
Chef  de  la  Ville,  Jehan,  of  Calais,  414 
Chehillac,  Madame  de.    See  Tehillac. 
Chenevix,  family  of,  289 
'  Chequers,'  '  The,'  Prime  Minister's 

residence,  64 
Cherac.    See  Sheratt. 
Cheri,  James  de,  490 
Cheron,  Louis,  71 
Chetwode,  Knightley,  563,  565 

—  Lt. -Gen.  Sir  Philip,  303 
Cheusse,  de,  family  of,  289 
Chevalier,  family  of,  289 
Chevalleau    de    Boisragon,  Louis, 

chevalier  de  la  Chenaye,  404-405, 
407  ped. ;  his  wife  Marie 
Henriette  (Rambouillct),  407  ped.; 
his  mother  Catherine  de  Marcon- 
nay,  405  ;  connection  with  Mar- 
quis de  Ruvigny,  406 

—  family  of,  antiquity,  405  ;  see  also 

Boisragon. 
Chey,  High  Poitou.    See  Gait. 
Chiappinis,  family  of,  533 
Chigncll,  James  (Chignollcs),  query 

regarding,  319 


Child,  Mr.,  evidence  on  Colchester 

bay  trade,  150 
— ■  Sir  Francis,  65 

Childe,  Henrietta  (Knight).  See 
under  Durore,  Count  Lewis 
Alexander. 

—  Hon.  Josiah(l),  317 

—  Hon.  Josiah  (2),  317 

Children,  The,  of  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  539, 
545,  560-578 
Chiswick,  French  church,  478 
Choisy,  Prof.,  of  Geneva,  520 

—  James  Denis,  death,  198 
Chollet,  family  of,  313 
Chonbert.    See  Schomberg. 
Chown,  C.  H.  Iyan,  Family  of  Lethieul- 

lier,  by,  review,  421-422 
Churchill  family,  possible  connection 

with  Ravenels,  477 
Cibber,  Colley,  58,  59 
City  of  Westminster  Public  Library, 

elected  as  Fellow,  192 
Clairac,  nr.  Bordeaux,  341 
Claris,  Christopher,  72 
Clark,    Charles,    and    wife  Sarah 

(Skinner),  381 

—  Emily.    See  Nainby,  James. 

—  Clara,  381 

—  Thomas,  65 

Clarke,   ,   justice  of  peace  at 

Glastonbury,  487 

—  Elizabeth  Ann  (Mallandain),  378 

—  Mary  Anne.    See  Dent,  Walter 

Samuel. 

—  Nellie.    See  Anderson,  James. 

—  family  of,  289 
Clarmont,  family  of,  289 

Claude,  Jean,  224,  625  ;  Plainte  des 
Protestants,  by,  publicly  burnt, 
244 

Claverie,    Lieut.    John  Augustus, 

pension,  398-399 
Clavier,  Pierre,  pension,  399 
Cleary,    Louisa.    See    Hall,  Frank 

Arthur. 

Clemenceau  family,  at  Port  Royal 
(Nova  Scotia),  360 

Clement,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  277 

Clement,  French  name  in  Charing 
Cross  district,  59 

Clement  VIII,  Pope,  view  of  Edict  of 
Nantes,  24 

Clement,  Jacques,  168 

Clements,  Ann.  See  Auvache,  George. 

Clemmenson,  Mary  Ann.  See  Plum- 
ley,  George. 

Cler,  Pasteur,  Sec.  of  Com.  de 
l'Histoire  des  Egliscs  Wallonnes, 
444,  516 
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Clerembault,  family  of,  289 

Clcusne.    See  Rennes. 

Clies,  family  of,  289 

Clifton,  Emily,  381 

Clonmel  (Ireland),  563 

Clopwood,  — — ,  letter  to,  from 
Cornish  of  Glastonbury,  493 

Close,  Rev.  Samuel,  and  wife  De- 
borah (Champagne),  578 

Cloth  trade.    See  Textile  industry. 

Clouzot,  H.,  619 

Cochran,  Dr.  J.  W.,  520 

Cookery,  Eustace,  70 

Cockes,  Mr.,  492 

Cockett,  May  Annie  Doris,  381 

—  William  Henry,  and  wife  Eliza- 

beth (Collins),  381 

Coggeshall  (co.  Essex),  134 

Coining  by  refugees,  55 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  Minister  of 
Finance,  26,  456 ;  view  of 
Huguenots,  23,  200 

Colchester,  Company  of  English  Cloth 
Weavers,  new  orders  for  gover- 
nance, 1608,  143 

—  Dutch  bay-makers  in,  numbers  at 

various  periods,  133,  136,  137, 
138,  145,  146  ;  '  new  draperies  ' 
introduced  by,  133-134  ;  trans- 
ferred from  Sandwich,  136-137  ; 
legal  incorporation  as  a  '  con- 
gregation,' 137 ;  removal  to 
Halstead  and  subsequent  return, 
138-139  ;  ejection  order  against, 
and  counter-petition,  141 ; 
charges  against,  by  English 
weavers,  141-143,  144-145,  146- 
147  ;  their  wealth,  142  ;  James  I 
orders  their  fair  treatment, 
142 ;  free  market  in  London 
granted  to,  143  ;  privileges  con- 
firmed by  James  I,  143-144 ; 
forced  loans  from,  145 ;  in- 
demnity in  Civil  War  borne 
by,  148  ;  privileges  confirmed  at 
Restoration,  148-149  ;  by-laws 
to  be  approved  by  government 
official,  149 ;  poverty  of  the 
congregation,  150 ;  dissolution 
of  the  congregation,  151 ;  sealing 
rights,  see  below,  woollen  trade 

—  English  cloth-makers  incorporated, 

privileges,  145 

—  plague  causes  decline  of  cloth  trade, 

146,  150 

—  siege,  effect  on  cloth  trade,  147- 

148 

—  woollen  trade  in,  prosperity  through 

Dutch  immigration,  134,  144 ; 
Bay-Hall,  staff  and  procedure, 


137-138  ;  sealing  rights  for  bays 
given  to  Dutch,  137,  142,  145, 
149-150  ;  disputes  between 
English  and  foreign  weavers, 
over  sealing,  142-143,  145 ; 
Fairfax  petitioned  to  allow  its 
continuance  in  siege,  147-148  ; 
inferior  goods,  Act  to  check  pro- 
duction, 149-150  ;  decline,  150 
Coleman,  Selena  Sarah,  381 

—  William  Henry,   and  wife  Jane 

(Paul),  381 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de,  Admiral  of 
France,  553,  554 ;  and  Count 
Tisza,  comparison,  112-113; 
murder  of,  159-160,  555 ;  pro- 
motes settlement  in  Brazil,  356  ; 
wounded  at  St.  Quentin,  552 

Colladon,  family  of,  289 

Collard,  Mr.,  visitor  at  meeting,  35 

Collegiants,  339 

Collet,  family  of,  289 

Collier,  Augustus  Delves,  381 

— •  Florence  Elizabeth.  See  Garrod, 
James. 

—  Irene  Elizabeth  Flora,  381 

—  James   (1),   and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Butler),  381 

—  James  (2),  and  wife  C.  E.  (Horni- 

man),  381 

—  Rhoda,  381  ;    see  also  Levesque, 

Henry  Arthur. 

—  Thomas,  and  wife  Mary  (Kemp), 

381 

—  William,   and   wife   Alice  Mary 

(Carlo),  381 

—  Winifred  Lilian,  381 
Collins,  Ann,  381 

— ■  Anthony,  and  wife,  71 

—  Elizabeth.    See  Cockett,  William 

Henry. 

—  Elizabeth.    See    Deith,  Richard 

Alfred. 

—  Elsie  May,  381 

—  George,  and  wife  Florence  (Terry), 

381 

—  John,  and  wife  Frances  (Taylor), 

381 

—  Sarah  Jane,  381 

—  Sir  William  Job,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 

F.R.C.S.,  elected  on  Council,  4, 
83 ;  joins  in  discussion,  124, 
259,  285,  354,  482,  514  ;  elected 
President,  192,  324,  437  ;  pre- 
sides at  meeting,  323,  324, 
435-436;  Presidential  addresses, 
328-339,  441-453,  544-559 ; 
survey  of  Prayer  Book  revision 
and  allied  problems,  by,  446- 
453  ;   amendment  to  Accession 
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Declaration  Bill,  1910,  449; 
elected  Vice-President,  540 ; 
services  as  President,  544 

Collot  d'Escury,  family  of,  289,  628 

Colnette,  de,  family  of,  289 

Colombies,  family  of,  289 

Colomies  (Colomiez),  Paul,  rector  of 
Eynsford  and  librarian  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  62;  appointed 
reader  and  deacon  to  Jewin 
Street  church,  250,  251 

Colthurst,   ,  auditor  at  Glaston- 
bury, 491 

Columbeire,  family  of,  548 

Columbine,  family  of,  132,  185,  290 

Colyer-Fergusson,  Sir  Thomas  Colyer, 
Bart.,  elected  on  Council,  193, 
324,  437 

Comarque,  de,  family  of,  290 

Combauld,  family  of,  290 

Combe,  family  of,  313 

Combrune,  family  of,  290 

Comfort,  Florence  Mabel,  381 

—  Frances  Beatrice,  381 

—  Francis,  and  wife  Elizabeth  D. 

(Hodgson),  381 

—  Joseph,  and  wife  Mary  (Laurie), 

381 

Company  of  English  Cloth  Weavers. 

See  under  Colchester. 
Company  of  New  France,  monopoly 

of  trade  granted  to,  359 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates, 

624 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London, 
212  ;  letter  to  Archbishop  Shel- 
don on  refugee  privileges,  214  ; 
letter  in  defence  of  Savoy 
church,  226 ;  petitions  to,  on 
project  for  3rd  French  church, 
248-250 ;  petition  to,  about 
refugees  from  Rennes,  297-299 

Conde,  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de, 
553 

Conde-sur-Noireau    (Calvados)  Pro- 
testant church,  centenary,  426 
Congnard,  family  of,  290 
Coninck,  de,  family  of,  290 
Constantine  the  Great,  Emperor,  45 
Conybeare,  family  of,  290 
Cook,  Captain,  620 

—  Rev.  Ernest    Hampden,  elected 

Fellow,  540 
Cooley,  Monsieur,  connection  with 

Cornish  family,  382 
Coonot.    See  Cougot. 
Cooper,  Esther.    See  Boddy,  Joseph 

William. 

Cooper  River  (S.  Carolina),  French 
settlement,  307 


Coopmanns,  Tryntje.  See  under 
Charpentier,  Jean  or  Jean  D. 

Coornhert,  translator  of  Bible,  450- 
451 

Cop,  Nicholas,  263 

Cope,  Thomas,  elected  Fellow,  192 

Copenhagen,      French  Reformed 

Church,  annual  report,  309-310 
Coppet,  de,  family  of,  290 
Corbinelli,  Giacopo,  166 
Corbould,  Alice  Mary,  382 

—  Samuel,  and  wife  Eliza  (Thurlow), 

382 

Cordell,  Thomas,  218 

Cordelle,      Charlotte.    See  Hunt, 

William. 
Cordier,  Louis,  582 
Corfu,  Fauquier  family  in,  352,  353 
Corneille,  family  of,  290,  628 
Cornish,  Henry,  overseer  at  Glaston- 
bury, harshness  to  weavers,  486, 
488 ;    petition  for  his  removal, 
487 ;     appointed    overseer  of 
Glastonbury  weavers,  488,  494 ; 
continued  in  office,  488  ;  protest 
against  his  reappointment,  489 ; 
claim  to  park  of  Worrall,  491 ; 
ordered  to  carry  out  agreements 
with  Glastonbury  weavers,  492  ; 
portions  of  land  given  to  Glaston- 
bury weavers  by,  493 

—  Hilda  Gwendoline,  382 

—  Thomas,  and  wife  Eliza  (Currey), 

382 

Cosin,  John,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
letter  to  Thomas  Cordell,  218- 
219,  220 ;  views  on  conformity 
between  French  Reformed  and 
Anglican  Churches,  219-223 ; 
helped  by  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  220 
footnote 

Cosmo,  St.,  and  Damien,  St.,  connec- 
tion with  Castor  and  Pollux,  49 

Cosne,  de,  family  of,  290 

Cossart,  family  of,  290 

Costabadie  and  Costebadie.  See  Cos- 
tobadie. 

Costerius,  George,  minister  at  Guines, 
412 

Costobadie,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Holmes, 
death  of,  87 

—  John,  application  for  commission, 

398 

—  family  of,  185,  290 
Cottiby,  Madame,  604 

—  family  of,  290 
Cottin,  family  of,  290 

Couedor,  Chateau  de  (Brittany),  309 
Cougot  (Coonot),  Antoine,  assistant 
minister  at  Dover,  228 
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Counter-reformation,  in  Hungary  and 

Europe  generally,  99-100 
Couri,  Louize,  298,  299 
Court,  Antoine,  614,  616 

—  de  Gebelin,  Antoine,  614,  616 
Courtauld,  Augustine  (1),  151 

—  —  or  Augustus  (2),  silversmith,  75, 

151,  636 

—  George,  151 ;  elected  Fellow,  4 

—  George,  silk  weaver  (b.  1761),  151 

—  Miss  Marion  Ruth,  elected  FelloAv, 

82 

—  Samuel  (b.  1793),  152 

—  Samuel  Augustine,  elected  on  Coun- 

cil, 4,  83,  193,  437;  joins  in 
discussion,  35  ;  East  Anglia  and 
the  Huguenot  Textile  Industry, 
by,  80,  93,  125-152,  203; 
elected  President,  540,  559 

—  William  Julien,  elected  Fellow,  3 

—  family  of,  290 

—  firm  of,  history,  151-152 
Courteault,  M.,  of  Societe  de  l'his- 

toire  de  France,  444,  516 

Couvreu,  family  of,  290 

Covel,  John,  chaplain  to  Mary  II, 
correspondence  with  Sancroft  on 
Protestant  League,  240-243 

Covillet,  Agnes.  See  Lethieullier, 
Peter. 

Cowdron,  Ebenezer,  68 

Co  well,  Henry  John,  elected  Fellow, 
435  ;  French-  Walloon  Church  of 
Strangers  at  Glastonbury,  by, 
436,  441,  483-515;  delegate 
to  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
French  Huguenot  Society,  444- 
445,  516 ;  at  foundation  cere- 
mony of  Calvin  Museum,  520 

Coxall  (co.  Essex).    See  Coggeshall. 

Coyauld  de  Sante,  Andre,  minister  at 
Dartmouth,  467  footnote 

Coyer,  — • — ■,  minister  at  Maldon, 
530 

Cracherode,  family  of,  290 

Cramahe,  Chataigner  de.  See  Chat- 
aigner  de  Cramahe. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  invitation  to  foreign 
Protestants,  23,  497 

Cravans  (Saintonge),  467  footnote 

Crese.    See  Cressee. 

Crespigny,  Champion  de.  See  Cham- 
pion de  Crespigny. 

Crespin,  family  of,  289 

Cressay,  Seigneur  de,  settler  in  Oxford 
(Mass.K  595 

Cressee,  Ann,  535 

—  Daniel  (Crese),  535 

—  David,  535 


Cressee,  Sarah,  535 

Cresserons  (Normandy),  184 

Crcuze,  family  of,  289 

Crewel.    See  Currellos. 

Crisp,  Frank  A.,  Dover  church  books 

owned  by,  36 ;   gift  to  French 

Hospital  Library,  523 
Crocker,  Amv  Stedman,  382 

—  Edna  Violet,  382 

—  Ivy  Maud,  382 

— ■  John  Thomas,  and  wife  Lizzie  A. 
(Stedman),  382 

—  Olive  Marion,  382 

Croft,  Dora  Elizabeth.  See  Morley, 
Charles  Wilfred. 

Croix-aux-Mines  (Alsace),  620 

Crommelin,  Louis,  and  the  Irish  Linen 
Industry,  417-418 

Crommelin,  Louis  (1),  linen  trade 
developed  by,  94,'  417-418  ;  tri- 
centenary at  Lisburn,  531  ;  por- 
trait presented  to  City  of  Belfast, 
531  ;  his  wife  Marie  Ann,  531 

—  Louis  (2),  418 

—  Miss  May  de  la  Cherois,  elected 

Fellow,  435 ;    presentation  to 

Belfast  of  Louis  Crommelin's 

portrait,  531 
— •  family  of,  289  ;  see  also  La  Cherois 

Crommelin. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  511 

—  Oliver,   grants    Somerset  House 

chapel  to  refugees,  63 
Cronier.    See  Cronje. 
Cronin,  family  of,  289 
Cronje,  original  French  form,  590 
Croom,  Rose.    See  Bullen,  Henry. 
Crosnier.    See  Cronje. 
Cross,  as  symbol,  history,  45 
Cross-road,  superstitions  concerning, 
50 

Crosses,  destroyed  bv  Bretons  for  fear 

of  witchcraft,  308-309 
Crothaire,  family  of,  290 
Crouch,   William,   receiver  for  the 

Duke  of  Somerset,  491,  494 
Croye,  — — ,  niece  of  Ester  Le  Blanc, 

479 

Crozat  de  Creissel,  Jeanne  Suzanne. 

See  Blosset,  Col.  Paul  de. 
Crozat  de  la  Bastide,  Marc  Antoine, 

478 

Croze,  family  of,  290 

Crucefix,  family  of,  290 

Crump,  Lucy,  Huguenot  Family  in 
Sixteenth  Century,  Memoirs  of 
de  Momay,  tr.  by,  review,  303- 
305 

Crusol,  minister  at  Sandtoft.  See 
Cursoll,  Dr.  Stephen. 
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Cullum,  Gery  Milner-Gibson-,  British 
Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  by,  review, 
422-423 

Culpeper,  Alexander,  238 

—  Catherine,  238 

—  Margaret,  238 
Cumberbatch,  family  of,  290 
Cunliffe-Owen,  family  of,  290 
Curran,    John    Philpot,    tribute  to 

England,  200-201 
Currelles,  meaning,  131  footnote 
Currey,  Eliza.    See  Cornish,  Thomas. 
Cursoll,    Dr.    Stephen,    minister  at 

Sandtoft,  408 
Cusance,  Gerrard  de,  and  wife  Marie 

(Fergant),  319 
— ■  de,  family  of.    See  Cussans. 
Cushway,  Alice  (1),  382 

—  Alice  (2).    See  Hilton,  Arthur. 
— ■  Annie.    See  Leverett,  Matthias. 

—  Clara  Ellen,  382 

— ■  Ellen  Clara.    See  Sharpe,  Benja- 
min John. 

—  James,  and  wife  Charlotte  (Toon), 

382 

—  Matthew,  and  wife  Mary  (Hay- 

wood), 382 

—  Winifred  Gertrude,  382 
Cussans,  Thomas  (1).    See  Cusance, 

Gerrard  de. 

 (2),  and  wife  Mary  Alexandra 

(Wood),  query,  318 

—  William,  319 

—  family   of   (de   Cusance),  query 

regarding,  318-319,  640 
Cussons,  Thomas,  of  N.  of  England, 

inquiry,  640 
Cuvier,    George    Chretien  Leopold 

Dagobert,  632 
Cybele,  origin  of  cult,  275 

Dabzac,  family  of.    See  Abzac,  d'. 
Dachizell,  Rene  Larcombe,  342 
Dacket,  Sara,  58 

Dagot,      Pierre.        See  Doggett, 

Thomas. 
Daguesseau,  Henri,  456 
Daille,  Jean,  minister  at  Charenton, 

625 

—  Pierre,  minister  at  Boston  (Mass.) 

and  New  York,  364,  366,  594 
Daillon,  Benjamin  de,  minister  at 

Portarlington,  564-565 
Daillons,  de,  family  of,  318 
Dalbiac,  family  of,  290 
Dales,  family  of,  query,  431 
Dalliere,  Pasteur,  share  in  revival  of 

Calvinism,  424 


Dalston,  Catherine.  See  under  Fau- 
quier, Francis,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

—  Sir  Charles,  343 

Dampiere,  Monginot  de,  family  of, 
290 

Dana,  family  of,  372 

Danbury  (co.  Essex),  141 

Dance.    See  Dansays. 

Daniell  de  Grangues,  family  of,  290 

Dansays,  family  of,  290 

Darassus,  family  of,  290 

Darche,  Bernard  Hyacinthe,  342 

Darennes  (Darene),  Elizabeth,  for- 
merly Le  Blanc,  479 

Darenth,  River,  seat  of  paper  trade, 
26 

Dargent,  family  of,  290 
Dartiquenave,  family  of,  290 
Dartmouth,  ministers  at,  467 
Dassy,  John,  74 
Daubeny,  family  of,  290 
Daubuz,  family  of,  290 
Daugars  v.  Rivaz,  lawsuit,  29,  35 
Daunelius,  John,  minister  at  Guines, 
412 

Daussy,  family  of,  290 
Daval,  family  of,  290 
Davie,  John,  431 

Davies,  Blodwen,  Protestant  Founders 

of  New  France,  by,  622 
Davila,  Arrigo  Caterino,  account  of 

Henry  III  of  France,  166-167 
Dawson,  Ephraim,  564 

—  Katherine    Roosilia.    See  under 

Fauquier,  Charles. 

—  Rev.  William,  death,  442 
Daycock,  Mary  Ann.    See  Vincent, 

George. 

—  family  of,  connections.    See  Hunt, 

Amy  Beatrice. 
Dayrolles,  family  of,  290 
De.    For  names  with  this  prefix  see 

also  under  following  word. 
Deacon,    Mary    Ann.    See  Portch, 

Robert  Seguin. 
Debaufie,  family  of,  290 
Debois,  family  of,  connections.  See 

Winhall,  Emma  Amelia. 
Debrosscs,  family  of.    See  Bros. 
Debues,  Florence  Emma,  382 

—  Thomas,  and  wife  Mary  (Sully),  382 
Decaries,  family,  132 

De  Caux,  William,  death,  548 

—  family  of,  132,  289 

De    Crespigny.    See   Champion  de 

Crcspigny. 
Dedham  (co.  Essex),  134 
Do   Faye,   Francis  George,  elected 

Fellow,  436 
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De  Faye,  William  Eugene,  elected 
Fellow,  539 

Defoe,  Daniel,  account  of  Dutch  bay- 
trade,  151 

De  Fraine,  Herbert  George,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

Deheulle,  family  of,  290 

Deith,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  382 

—  Richard  Alfred,  and  wife  Eliza- 

beth (Collins),  382 
Delacherois,  family  of,  290 
Delafons  (Delafous),  family  of,  290 
De  la  Force,  Due.    See  Caumont. 
Delaforce,  Charles,  and  wife  Emily  A. 

(Holt),  382 

—  Emily  Blanche,  382 

—  Lavinia  Rebecca  (1).    See  Botly, 

Albert. 

—  Lavinia  Rebecca  (2),  382 
Delahaize,  family  of,  290 
Delamain,  family  of,  290 
Delamare,  family  of,  290  ;  see  also  La 

Mare. 

Delamotte,  family  of,  290 ;   see  also 

La  Motte 
Delande,  family  of,  290 
Delandes,  Capt.  Albert,  342 
Delanoy,  Philip,  361 
Delany,  Henry,  70 
Delaporte,  family  of,  290 
Delarne,  name  on  Strand  rate  books, 

55 

De  la  Rue,  family  of,  290 

Delasaux,  family  of,  290 

Delaune,  family  of,  290 

Delaware,  settlement  of  Waldenses, 

362  ;  Huguenot  names  in,  372 
Delemare,  Jacques,  of  Calais.   See  La 

Mare,  Jacques  de. 
Delere,  Philip,  179  footnote 
Delft,  473  footnote 
Delme,  family  of,  290 
Delon,  Pastor  Vital,  suspension  on 

question  of  marriage  banns,  214 
Delpech,  family  of,  290 
Delport,  original  form  of  name,  590 
Delpratt,  family  of,  290 
Delves .    See  Collier,  Augustus  Delves . 
Dempers,  Willem,  584 
den  Bempde,  van.    See  Bempde,  van 

den. 

Dendy,  family  of,  290 

Denew,  family  of,  290 

Denis,  St.,  origins  of  story,  46,  276 

Denization,  letters  of,  grant  by 
Charles  II  to  refugees,  235  ;  con- 
formity condition  attached,  244  ; 
see  also  under  Glastonbury, 
foreign  weavers'  community. 

Denkinger,  Pasteur,  of  Geneva,  520 


Denmark  (Dannemarc),  refugees  to, 

296  ;  see  also  Copenhagen. 
Dent,  Amy  Constance,  382 

—  Charlotte  Ciccley  Agnes,  383 

—  Frank  Ernest,  and  wife  Mary  L. 

(Buckenham),  383 

—  Lottie  Ivy  Adelaide,  382 

—  Olive  Charlotte,  383 

—  Samuel,  and  wife  Ruth  (Bentley), 

383 

—  Walter   Samuel,  and  wife  Mary 

Anne  (Clarke),  382 
Depew,    Chauncey,    description  of 
Huguenot  character,  329 

—  family  of,  372 

Desaguliers,  Jean,  pastor  of  Aytre,  56 

—  Dr.  Jean  Theophile,  56-57 

—  Lt.-Gen.  Thomas,  and  wife,  57 

—  family  of,  290 
Desanges,  family  of,  290 
Desbois,  family  of,  290 

Desborde,  or  Desbordes,  Col.,  of 
Huguenot  regiment,  396 

Des  Bordes,  family  of.    See  Bordes. 

Desbouverie,  Jacob,  and  wife  Cath- 
erine (Lethieullier),  422 

—  Laurens,  422 

—  family  of.    See  Bouverie. 
Des  Brissay,  family  of,  290 
Desbrosses.    See  Bros. 
Descariac,   ,   French  minister, 

assisted  at  Bristol,  256-257 
Des  Carrieres,  family  of,  290,  443 
Deschamps,  family  of,  185,  290 
Des    Cheusses,    Louise  Madeleine 

Henriette.    See  under  Rambouil- 

let  de  la  Sabliere,  Nicholas  (2). 
Des    Clouseaux,    Mr.,    banker  in 

London,  472 
 Louis  Royrand,  562 

—  —  family  of,  290 
Deseret,  family  of,  290 
Desfebues,  Lewis,  75 

Des  Gautries,  Adigard  de,  of  Copen- 
hagen, 516 

Deshons,  family  of,  290 

Desmadrylle,  family  of,  290 

Des  Maiseaux,  Dr.  Pierre,  70-71 

Desmaistres,  family  of,  290 

Desmaretz,  family  of,  290 

Desmartins,  Rachel.  See  Chanvalon, 
Theodore. 

Desminiers,  family  of,  290 

Desormeaux,  family  of,  290 

Despagne,  Jean.  See  Espagne,  Jean 
d'. 

Desprat,  Baron,  473 
Des  Rabesnieres,  Theophile,  561 
Dessau  (Germany),  614 
Desubas.    See  Majal,  Mathieu. 
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Des  Vans  (dep.  Ardeche),  Protestant 
Church,  centenary,  426 

Desvignes,  family  of,  290 

Des  Vignoles.    See  Vignoles. 

Desvceux,  Antoine  Vinchon,  minister 
at  Portarlington,  and  wife 
Charlotte  (d'Exoudun),  575,  578 

—  Charles  Philip  Vinchon,  and  wife 

Mary  Anne  (Champagne),  578 

—  family  of,  290 

Desvories,  Theodore,  minister  at 
Portarlington,  572 

—  family  of,  290 
Deuroche,  family  of,  290 
De  Vaynes,  family  of,  295 
Devenport,  Mary  Ann.    See  Finer, 

Frederick. 

Devey,  Devonshire  family,  431 

Devins,  family  of,  290 

Devolay,  Pierre  (pseud,  of  Col.  Gros- 
Long),  lecture  on  Le  Psaume 
au  Desert,  312 ;  books  by,  313  ; 
speech  at  meeting  of  Musee  du 
Desert,  1926,  425-426  ;  work  for 
retention  of  sixteenth-century 
psalter,  426,  528 

Devonshire,  Duke  of  (eighteenth 
century),  65 

—  prevalence  of  French  names,  354  ; 

refugees  in,  466-467,  572 
Dez,  Prof.  Pierre,  Histoire  des  Pro- 
testants et  de  Veglise  reformee  de 
Vile  de  Be,  by,  review,  207,  419  ; 
presentation  to  library,  326 
Dibdin,  Sir  Robert  William,  elected 
on  Council,  4,  193,  324,  437  ; 
joins  in  discussions,  35,  76,  153, 
172,  259,  285,  354,  373,  482,  515  ; 
estimate  of  Calvin  and  his  times, 
270-272 

—  family  of,  290 
Dibon,  family  of,  290 
Dickens,  Charles,  75-76 
Dickerdine,  family  of,  290 
Dickinson,  Louise,  383 

■ —  Marian  Alice,  383 

—  family  of,  290 
Didier,  family  of,  290 

Dieppe,  pastor  at.  See  Asselin, 
Jacob. 

*  Dier.    See  Dyer,  Sir  Thomas. 
Dillon,    Esther.    See    Bcton,  John 
Hartley. 

Diment,  Aubrey  Roderick,  and  wife 
May  F.  (Garrod),  383 

—  Irene  Eleanor  May,  383 
Diodati,  family  of,  290 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  337 

'  Disputation  concerning  the  Real 
Presence'     (1553),  Poullain's 


translation  of  Foxe's  report, 
509 

D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  70 
Divine  right  of  kings,  divergent  views 

of    Calvinists    and  Lutherans, 

101-103 
Divitiacus,  Druid  priest,  278 
Dixon,  Helen  Walker,  obituary  of 

father,  by,  315-316 

—  Robert  Walter,  obituary,  315 
Dobree,  Edward  H.,  takes  part  in 

discussion,  52 
Dobson,  Austin,  edition  of  Marteilhe's 

(Maccherbe's)  journal,  by,  31 
Docminique,  family  of,  290 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  publications  of 

Huguenot  Soc,  stocked  at,  7 
Doggett,  Thomas,  Huguenot  origin 

of,  58-59 
Dolignon,  family  of,  290 
Dollond,  family  of,  290 
Dombrain,  family  of,  290 
Dompierre  de  Jonquieres,  family  of, 

290 

Donegall,  Arthur,  Earl  of,  566 

Dongnies,  Nicolas,  414 

Doody,  Samuel,  67 

Dordrecht  (Holland),  synod  general, 

envoy  of  James  I  to,  175,  177  ; 

synod    on    Arminianism,    338 ; 

Walloon  synod  of,  409 
Dormillouse,  Hautes-Alpes,  centenary 

of  Neff,  at,  311 
Dornion,  Marc,  deacon  at  Guines,  414 

—  Nicholas,  414 
Dorrien,  family  of,  290 
Dort.    See  Dordrecht. 

Dorville,   Le   Duchat   de.    See  Le 

Duchat  de  Dorville. 
Doudart,  Elizabeth,  479 

—  Jeanne.    See    Gouicquet,  Isaac, 

Sieur  du  Tertre. 
Douglas,  family  of,  290 
Doumergue,  M.,  Protestant  French 
minister,  1914,  107 

—  Emile,  President  of  Calvin  Society 

of  France,  share  in  revival  of 
Calvinism,  424-425,  520  ;  article 
on  modernisation  of  the  Psalms, 
in  Bulletin,  182 
Dour  (Belgium),  centenary  of  church, 
529 

Dovay,  John,  descent,  query,  431 

—  Nicholas,  431 

Dover,  French  churches  of,  Com- 
munion cups,  history,  36 ; 
registers,  etc.,  history,  36  ;  con- 
test with  government  on  question 
of  conformity,  227;  letter  to 
Sancroft,   227 ;    refugees  from 
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Guines,  complaint  about  church 
property,  230  ;  fourth  church , 
founded  from  Guines,  415-416  ; 
ministers,  see  Cougot,  Antoine  ; 
Le  Becque,  Solomon. 

Downes,  Lady,  elected  Fellow,  5 

Doxat,  family  of,  290 

Doyley,  silk  warehouseman,  65 

Drabbet  manufacture,  133 

Drakenstein,  S.  Africa,  95,  585; 
Huguenot  church  and  school, 
conditions  of  establishment,  582, 
583-584  ;  attempt  by  Dutch  to 
restrict  worship  in  French,  586- 
587  ;  French  church,  ministers, 
see  Beck. 

Drane,    Emily    Sarah.    See  Scott, 

Alfred  Daniel. 
Drayton,  Michael,  praise  of  Kent  in 

Polyolbion,  19,  20 
Drelincourt,  family  of,  290 
Driche,  Amiter,  67 
Droz,  family  of,  290 
Druidism,    connection   with  India, 

277-278 

Dryden,  John,  ref.  to  Doyley,  65 ; 

opinion  of  Calvin,  270 
Duberly,  family  of,  290 
Du  Berrion,   ,  recommended  for 

ordination,  256 
Du  Bisson,  family  of,  290 
Du  Boays.     See  Du  Boys. 
Dubois,  ,  physician,  551 

—  M.,  of  Canterbury,  214 

—  Ambroise,  pastor  at  Rennes.  See 

Lebaleur,  Ambroise. 

—  Laurent,  minister  at  Boston,  364, 

594 

—  Louis,  362 

—  family  of,  372,  547 

Du  Bordage,  Marquis  de,  297 

Du  Bosc,  Pierre,  471 

Du  Boulay.    See  Houssemayne  du 

Boulay. 
Dubourdieu,  Isaac,  245 

—  Jean,  minister  at  Savoy,  245  foot- 

note ;  complaint  to  Sancroft 
about  Jesuits,  257 

—  Peter,  398 

—  family  of,  290 

Du  Boys,  Francis,  490 

—  Rene  (1),  Sieur  de  la  Saugere, 

death  and  family,  299  ;  his  wife 
Marguerite  (du  Perrier),  297,  299 

—  Rene  (2),  299 

Du  Briz,  Nicholas,  490 
Dubuisson,  family  of,  290 
'  Du  Cain,'  '  Marquise  '  66 
Du  Cane,  Louis  Charles,  436 

—  family  of,  290 


Ducarcl,  family  of,  290 

Ducasse,  family  of,  290 

Duchanoy,  Henry,  sonnet  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  259 

Du  Charreau,  Anne.  See  Rambouil- 
let  de  la  Sabliere,  William  Charles. 

Duchemin,  family  of,  290 

Duchesne,  Alfred  Edward,  elected  on 
Council,  5  ;  takes  part  in  dis- 
cussion, 52 

—  Claud,  70 

Duck,  John,  marriage  to  Anne 
Germaine,  480 

—  family  of,  290 
Duckeran,  Adam,  594 
Du"Clousis,  family  of,  290 
Du  Crozat.    See  Crozat. 
Dufosee,  Annie,  383 

—  Charles,    and    wife    Mary  Ann 

(Holmes),  383 
Du  Fosse,  Pierre,  pastor  at  Rennes. 

See  Legendre,  Pierre. 
Dufour,  family  of,  290 
Dufresnoy,  Peter,  67 

—  Samuel,  62 
Dugard,  family  of,  290 

Du  Gua,  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Monts.  See 
Monts,  Pierre  du  Gua,  Sieur  de. 

Duhamell,  Jacob,  55 

Dujane,  John.  See  Gennes,  Jean- 
Daniel  de. 

Duke,  Harriet  Sophie.  See  Ham- 
mond, Francis  George. 

Dumaresq,  Richard,  minister  at  Savoy 
church,  258 

—  family  of,  290 

Dumaresque  family  in  America,  371 

Du  Marest  d'Antoigny,  Charles 
Bonnart,473;  his  wife  Henriette- 
Sylvie  (Robillard  de  Champagne), 
464,  466,  472,  473,  566,  569,  574 

Dumas,  family  of,  290 

Du  Mesnillet,  Madame,  sister  of 
Pierre  du  Moulin,  175 

Du  Mond,  Henry,  75 

Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Isaac  Antoine, 
diarist,  455,  564,  567 

—  family  of,  290 

Du  Moulin,  Jean,  175,  179 

—  Pierre  (1),  article  by  J.  Pannier. 

173-181  ;  invited  to  England 
by  James  I,  173 ;  letter  to 
Duplessis  Mornay,  174-175  ;  De 
fense  de  la  joy  catholique,  con- 
tenue  au  livre  de  Boy  Iaques  I, 
by,  174  ;  promise  to  return  to 
Charenton,  174 ;  forbidden  to 
go  to  synod  at  Dordrecht,  175  ; 
home  in  Paris,  175  ;  union  of 
Protestant    Churches,  project, 
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175,  177 ;  exile  from  Paris, 
175 ;    visits  to  England,  175- 

176,  181 ;  friendly  relations 
with  James  I,  176,  177  ;  Petri 
Molinaei  de  monarchia  temporali 
pontificis  romani  liber,  by,  reply 
to  Du  Perron,  176  ;  Escrit  de  M. 
du  Moulin,  envoi  e  au  Synode 
provincial  de  Vlsle  de  France, 
177 ;  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge, 178 ;  sermon  before 
James  I  at  Greenwich,  178 ; 
canon  at  Canterbury,  179  ; 
rector  of  Llanarmon,  180  ;  sup- 
posed visit  to  Scotland,  180 ; 
sister,  see  Du  Mesnillet. 

Du  Moulin,  Pierre  (2),  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 179  footnote  ;  chaplain  to 
Charles  II,  181 ;  livings  held  in 
England,  180,  181  footnote; 
Carmen  heroicum  in  memoriam 
Jacobi  I,  by,  181 

—  family  of,  290 
Dumoustier,  family  of,  290 
Dumville  (Dunville,  Domville,  d'Um- 

ville),  family,  query,  535 
Dunmow  (co.  Essex),  134 
Dun  Plessis,  family  of,  533 
Du  Passage,  Seigneur.    See  Mazieres, 

Philippe  Benjamin  de. 
Du  Perrier,  Marguerite.    See  under 

Du   Boys,   Rene,   Sieur   de  la 

Saugere. 

Du  Perron,  Jacques  Davy,  Cardinal, 
address  to  States  General  on 
powers  of  Pope,  and  reply  by  Du 
Moulin,  176 

Du  Petit  Bosc,  Le  Grand  de.  See 
Le  Grand  du  Petit  Bosc. 

Dupeux,  Elie,  595 

—  I.,  595 

Du  Plan,  Benjamin,  '  deputy  of  the 
Churches  '  in  Protestant  Europe. 
615-616 

Duplessis  (Duplessy),  family  of,  290 
DuplessisMornay,  Philippe,  170 ;  letter 

from  Du  Moulin  to,  174-175  ; 

memoir  by  his  wife,  review  of 

translation,  304-305 
Dupoitall,   ,  Lieut.  Borle's  dra- 
goons, 397 
Du  Pont,  Gabriel,  595 

—  Jacques,  595 

—  family  of,  290;  in  America,  371, 

372 

Du  Prat  de  Charreau,  family  of,  290 

Dupre,  family  of,  290 

Du  Puget  de  Montauron,  Marie.  See 

Rambouillet    de    la  Sabliere, 

Gedeon. 


Dupuis,  Claudine,  74 

—  family  of,  290 

Dupuy,  Lt.-Col.,  in  Huguenot  regi- 
ments, 396  footnote 

—  family  of,  290 

Du  Puys,  Nicasius,  490 

Du  Quesne,  Gabriel  Marquis,  and 

wife     Elizabeth  (Bradshaigh), 

query,  534-5 

—  Rev.  Thomas  Roger,  534 
Durand,  family  of,  290,  372 
Durant,  S.,  minister  at  Charenton 

174 

Durant  de  Breval,  family  of,  290 
Duras  (Guienne),  Reformed  Church, 
606 

Duras,  Durfort.    See  Durfort-Duras. 

Durden,  Joseph,  68 

Dureau,  Nicholas,  490 

Durel,  Jean,  minister  at  La  Savoye, 

253  ;  translation  of  Prayer  Book 

by,  225 
Durer,  Albrecht,  443 
Durette,  Francois,  minister  at  Crispin 

Street,  Uabus  des  confessions  de 

foy,  by,  condemned  by  Church, 

600-601  and  footnote 
Durfort-Duras,  family  of,  290 
Durore,  Count   ,  son  of  Count 

Lewis  Alexander,  317 

—  Count  Lewis  Alexander,  marriage 

to  Henrietta  Knight,  317 

Duroure,  family  of,  290 

Dury,  family  of,  290 

Du  Sablon,  Mr.,  alias  of  Jacques 
Serces,  q.v. 

Du  Soul,   ,  minister  at  Eontenay 

le  Comte,  300 

Dusoul,  Ettienne,  memoire  to  Bishop 
of  London,  299 ;  escape  from 
France,  300 

Dutch  Church.    See  Walloon  church. 

Dutch  East  India  Co.,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  developed  by,  579-580: 
Huguenot  settlers  sent  to  Cape 
Colony  by,  580  ;  grants  petition 
for  separate  refugee  church  in 
Cape  Colony,  583 ;  prohibition 
of  preaching  in  French  at  Draken- 
stcin,  586 

Dutch  refugees.  See  article  on  East 
Anglia  and  Huguenot  Textile 
Industry,  passim. 

Dutch  West  India  Co.,  77,  361 

Dutens,  family  of,  290 

Duthoit,  John  Frederic,  A. R.I. B. A., 
elected  Fellow,  81 

—  family  of,  290 
Dutilh,  family  of,  290 
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Du  Toit,   ,  Huguenot  refugee  in 

S.  Africa,  590 

—  F.  J.,  540,  546 
Dutry,  family  of,  290 

Du  Tuffeau,   Isaac   Bertrand,  365, 
595 

Duval,  Peter,  connection  with  Hall 
family,  384 

—  Rev.    Stephen   Peachey,  elected 

Fellow,  436 

—  Stephen  Smith,  death,  334 

—  family  of,  290,  331,  442 
Duverger  family,  299 

Dyer,  Thiselton.    See  Thiselton-Dyer. 

—  Sir  Thomas  (Dier),  aid  to  Glaston- 

bury weavers,  487,  490,  491, 
493,  494 


Early  History  of  Piccadilly,  by  C.  L. 

Kingsford,  review,  307-308 
Easby  (Yorks.),  gipsy  burial  customs, 

50 

East  Anglia  and  the  Huguenot  Textile 
Industry,  by  S.  A.  Courtauld,  80, 
125-152 

East  Greenwich  (U.S.A.),  Huguenot 
settlement, history,  365-366,593; 
pastor  at,  see  Carre,  Ezekiel. 

Edenderry  (Ireland),  575 

Edward  VI,  King  of  England, 
charter  to  Threadneedle  Street 
church,  215  ;  grant  of  church  to 
refugees,  483  ;  grant  of  land  in 
Glastonbury  to  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, 486 

Edwards,  William  Charles,  joins  in 

discussion,  153 
Egypt,    gods    of,    connection  with 

Christian  saints,  46 
Eighteen,  Lydia  Maud.  383 
! —  Robert,  and  wife  Emily  (Stark), 

383 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of  Henry 
III,  63 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  protest 
against  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 24 ;  interest  in  Kent 
refugees,  25 ;  challenge  to,  by 
Catherine  de  Medici,  90  ;  letters 
patent  to  establish  weavers  in 
Norwich,  125  ;  visit  to  Norwich, 
gifts  from  '  strangers,'  131  ; 
religious  uniformity  enforced  by, 
154-155 ;  supports  Henri  III 
against  Catholic  League.  167 ; 
epigram  on  tran substantiation, 
202,  452 

Eltham,  burial  place  of  Fauquier 
family,  350 


Ely,  Bishop  of.  See  Fleetwood, 
William  ;  Turner,  F. 

Embalming.    See  Puechmarin. 

Emden  (Hanover),  refuge  congrega- 
tions at,  505,  514  ;  French  Re- 
formed Church,  extracts  from 
registers,  531-533 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  tribute  to 
England,  201 

'  Enfants  de  Dieu,'  529 

England,  Calvin's  views  on  rebellion 
accepted  in,  102  ;  tributes  to 
policy  of  toleration,  200-201  ; 
Huguenot  community,  see  Hu- 
guenots in  England  ;  pre-Augus- 
tinian  Christianity,  337 

—  Church  of,  ordination  in  French 
church  recognised  by,  219-223; 
relationship  to  Church  of  Rome, 
Cardinal  Bourne's  view,  451- 
452  ;  see  also  Prayer  Book. 

Engleburtt,  Mary  Ann.  See  Sted- 
man,  Charles  Thomas. 

Enniskillen,  Countess  of.  See  Paget, 
Charlotte. 

Enschede,  J.  W.,  death  of,  443 

Eppe,  Jane  Eliza.  See  Hampshire, 
Alfred. 

Erigena,  John  Scot,  337 

Escape  of  Dr.  Pierre  Allixfrom  France 
in  1685,  625 

Escury,  Collot  d'.  See  Collot  d'Es- 
cury. 

Esdaile,  family  of,  291 

Esopus  Creek.    See  Wiltwyck. 

Espagne,  Jean  d',  minister  at  Sand- 
toft,  58,  63,  64,  408 

Espaignol,  d',  family  of,  291 

Espinasse,  family  of.  See  L'  Espinasse. 

Espinet,  family  of,  291 

Essart  le  Roi,  fief  of,  401 

Essex,  textile  industry  in,  133-152  ; 
refugees  in,  at  Maldon,  530 ; 
Earls  of,  connection  with  Cham- 
pagne family,  577 

Esterre,  d',  family  of,  291 

'  European  Magazine  '  quoted,  65 

Evans,  Emma.    See  Ardouin,  George. 

Evelyn,  John,  diarist,  references  to 
Huguenots,  30-31  ;  reference  to 
Savoy  church,  64  ;  references  to 
Protestant  refugees,  244  foot- 
note, 248  footnote  ;  reference  to 
Dr.  Allix,  627 

Exeter,  269  ;  refugees  at,  467,  572 

Exoudun,  Charlotte  d\  See  Des- 
vceux,  Antoine  Vinchon. 

Eye  (Provence),  640 

Eynard,  family  of,  291 

Eynsford  (co.  Kent),  62 
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Faber,  Reginald  S.,  521 

—  family  of,  291 
Fache,  family  of,  291 
Facquier,  family  of,  291 
Fage,  Durand,  602 

Fagius,  Paul,  in  England,  497,  500  ; 
dismissed  from  Strasbourg  under 
Interim,  148 

Fairfax,  Lord,  petition  to,  by  Col- 
chester weavers,  148 

Falconbridge,  Madame  de,  478 

Falley,  Maria  Mary.  See  Musgrove, 
Thomas  Miles. 

Fallot,  Nathaniel,  70 

Falls,  William,  246-247 

Falmouth,  refugees  at,  466 

'False  prophets'  from  Cevennes, 
controversy  about  them  in  French 
churches,  602-603,  615-616 

Faneuil,  Captain,  of  New  York, 
369 

—  Andre,  364 

—  Benjamin,  595 

—  Peter,  364,  594 

—  family  of,  291 ;  in  Boston,  363, 371, 

372,  467,  592,  595 

Faquier,  Margret,  possible  connec- 
tion with  Fauquiers,  354 

Farcy,  Michel  de,  and  wife  Mar- 
guerite Baraudin  (Madame  de 
Farcy),  297-298,  299 

—  Judith  de.    See  Ravenel,  Jean, 

Sieur  de  Boistilleul. 

—  de  la  Ville  du  Bois,  Rene  de,  and 

wife  Charlotte  de  Lavesque  (Ma- 
dame de  la  Ville  du  Bois),  298, 
299 

—  de  Mue,  Mrs.,  477 

—  de  Mue,  Jean  de,  and  wife  Suzanne 

Ravenel  (Madame  de  Mue),  298, 
299 

Farel,  Guillaume,  banished  from 
Geneva,  to  Neufchatel,  264 ; 
suggests  wife  for  Calvin,  264 ; 
influences  Calvin,  264,  267  ;  con- 
verts Geneva  to  Protestantism, 
267;  death  of,  268 

Fargues,  family  connections.  See 
Collins,  Elsie  May;  Laws,  Ivy 
May. 

Farncombe,  family  of,  291 

Farras,  Edmund,  68 

Faucher,  B.,  Archives  de  Tarn-et- 

Garonnc,  cd.  by,  306-307 
Fauquier,  Alice,  355  ped. 

—  Anna  Maria  Sarah,  352,  355  ped. 

—  Arthur,  355  ped. 

—  Bridget,  355  ped. 

—  Caroline,  wife  of  G.L.W.  Fauquier, 

3f)l,  355  ped. 


Fauquier,  Charles,  340,  351  ;  uncer- 
tainty of  his  history,  352  ;  page 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  353 ;  his 
wife  Katherine  Roosilia  Dawson, 
353,  355  ped. ;  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner  General  of  Corfu, 
352,  353 

—  Charlotte  Mary  Dorothy,  351,  352, 

355  ped. 

—  David,  355  ped. 

—  Edward  Blanckley,  354,  355  ped. 

—  Edward  Burrowes,  355  ped. 

—  Edward  Frederick,  and  wife  Ethel 

Winifred  (White),  355  ped. 

—  Elizabeth,  d.   of  John  Francis. 

See  Wollaston,  William. 

—  Elizabeth,  d.  of  William  Fauquier, 

349,  355  ped. 

—  Elizabeth  Burrowes,  355  ped. 

—  Emilius  Adam  Henry,  352,  354, 

355  ped.  ;  baptism,  353 ;  his  wife 
Alice  (Burrowes),  355  ped. 

—  Emily  Louisa,  355  ped. 

—  Ethel  Beresf  ord,  355  ped. 

—  Eva,  355  ped. 

—  Francis,  son  of  John,  341,  355  ped. 

—  Francis,  of  Bengal  Civil  Service, 

son  of  Thomas,  351,  355  ped. 

—  Francis,  Governor  of  Virginia,  son 

of  John  Francis,  340,  355  ped. ; 
bequests  to,  342 ;  early  life, 
343;  portrait,  343,  354;  his 
wife  Catherine  (Dalston),  343, 
348  ;  publishes  treatise  on  pub- 
lic finance,  344 ;  correspondence 
with  Pitt,  344,  345  ;  career  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  344-346  ; 
his  views  on  Seven  Years'  War, 
344-346;  character,  347-348; 
will,  347 

—  Francis,  High  Sheriff  of  Warwick- 

shire, son  of  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 340,  347,  355  ped. ;  his 
wife  Thermutes  (Chamberlayne), 
348 

—  Frederick    Dawson,    Bishop  of 

Algoma  (Canada),  352,  353,  355 
ped.  ;  his  wife  Sarah  (Burrowes), 
355  ped. 

—  Rev.    George   Lillie  Wodehouse, 

and  wife  Caroline,  351,  353,  355 
ped. 

—  G  eorgian  a.    See  Suffield,  Edward, 

Lord. 

—  Gilbert,  355  ped. 

—  Gilbert  Emilius,  343,  353,  354,  355 

ped.  ;  his  wife  Jessie  Maye 
(Gilmour),  355  ped. 

—  Henrietta  Georgiana,  351,  355  ped. 

—  Henry  Adam,  355  ped. 
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Fauquier,  Henry  Francis,  355  ped. 

—  Henry    Thomas,    Capt.,  Royal 

Artillery,  350,  355  ped. 

—  Isabella,  wife  of  Philip  H.,  355  ped. 

—  Isabella  Mary  Manners,  352,  355 

ped. 

—  Jane    Georgiana.      See  Vernon, 

George,  2nd  Lord. 

—  Jessie  Louisa,  355  ped. 

—  John,  and  wife  Katherine,  341, 

355  ped. 

—  John  Emilius,  355  ped. 

—  John  Francis,  director  of  Bank  of 

England,  summary  of  career, 

340,  341,  342;  settlement  and 
naturalisation  in  England,  341  ; 
deputy  to  Master  of  the  Mint, 
341  ;  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Cham- 
berlayne),  341 ;  will,  342 

—  Katherine,  wife  of  John  Fauquier, 

341,  355  ped. 

—  Lewis  John  Pym,  351,  355  ped. 

—  Margaret,  wife  of  William,  355 

ped. 

—  Mary.    See  Wollaston,  Francis. 

—  Mary,  d.  of  John,  355  ped. 

—  Mary,  d.  of  Rev.  George  L.  W., 

351,  355  ped. 

—  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  Fauquier.  See 

below,  Fauquier,  William, 
Accountant  General  of  Post 
Office. 

—  Mary  Charlotte  Beresf ord,  355  ped. 

—  Maud,  355  ped. 

—  Peter,  and  wife  Marie  (Paquard), 

342,  355  ped. 

—  Philip  Henry,  and  wife  Isabella, 

355  ped. 

—  Reginald,  355  ped. 

—  Robert  Septimus,  355  ped. 

—  Samuel,  343,  355  ped. 

—  Sarah.    See  Bourgnes,  Sarah. 

—  Selina,  355  ped. 

~  Thomas,  Gentleman  Usher  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  340 ;  sum- 
mary of  life,  350  ;  his  wife 
Charlotte  Townshend  (Norris), 
350,  355  ped. ;  bookplate,  354 

—  Walter,  355  ped. 

—  William,  Accountant  General  of 

Post  Office,  son  of  Governor  of 
Virginia,  340,  348-349,  355  ped.  ; 
his  wife  Mary  (Fauquier),  348, 
349,  355  ped.  ;  will,  350 

—  William,  director  of  London  As- 

surance, son  of  John  Francis, 
340,  342,  343,  355  ped.  ;  com- 
munication to  Royal  Society, 
349  ;  his  wife  Grace  (Warner, 
afterwards  Byam),  349 
VOL.  XIII. — -NO.  6. 


Fauquier,  William,  son  of  William,  and 
wife  Margaret,  349,  355  ped. 

—  William,  son  of  John,  355  ped. 

—  William  Edward,  chief  clerk  of 

Treasury,  351,  355  ped. 

—  family  of,  arms,  354 

Fauquier,  The  Family  of,  by  G.  W. 

Wollaston,  323,  340-355 
Faure,  Jean,  564 
Faure,  family  of,  291 

Fautrat,  ,  pastor  at  Rennes,  297 

Fauvel,  de,  family  of,  291 
Favenc,  family  of,  291 
Faversham(co.  Kent),  French  church, 

question  of  second  minister,  258 
Favre,  Mr.,  polish-maker,  69 
Fay,  John  or  Joshua,  query,  535 

—  Sir  Sam,  elected  Fellow,  436 
Faye,  Marie.    See  Villers,  Francois 

de. 

—  Sara.    See  Sohier,  Francois. 

—  de.    See  De  Faye. 
Fayolle,  family  of,  291 

Fayrolle  Maranda,  Mme.  de  (Prevost 

de  Touchimbert),  472 
Fector,  family  of,  291 
Fenouilhet,  family  of,  291 
Ferard,  family  of,  291 
Ferdinand  of  Habsburg,  98 
Fergant,    Marie   de.    See  Cusance, 

Gerrard  de. 
Ferrand,  family  of,  291 
Ferree,  family  of,  372 
Ferrers,  Earl,  execution,  63 
Ferret,  Anne.    See  Petitclos,  John 

Robert. 

Ferry,    Alice.     See    Balls,  Philip 
Thomas. 

—  Eugenie  Louisa,  383 

—  George  John,  and  wife  Jane  M. 

(McNeill),  383 

—  Michel,  and  wife  Lydia  (Breau), 

379 

—  Peter,  379 

—  Sarah  Ann,  connection  with  Tagg 

family,  391 

—  family  of,  291 

Fertel  (or  de  la  Ferte),  William  John, 

inquiry,  639 
Feudal  services.    See  Land  tenure 

customs. 

Ffolliot,  Miss  Margaret  Zaida,  elected 

Fellow,  539 
Field,  Mrs.  Richard.    See  Vautrollier, 

Jacqueline. 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  551 
Fielding,  Archdeacon,  256 

—  Sir  John,  69 

Filgate,    William    T.    G.  Seymour 
Macartney,  death,  547 
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Filrner,     Alice.        See  Marshall, 

Frederick. 
Finer,  Eliza,  383 

—  Frederick,  and  wife  Mary  Ann 

(Devenport),  383 
Fish,  in  sacred  legends,  44,  278 
Fitzgerald,  family  of,  291 
Flack,  Alice  Emily,  383 

—  John  Israel,  383 
Flecknoe,  Madame,  374 
Fleetwood,  William,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Judgement  in  Case  of  Lay  Baptism, 
by,  220 

Flemish  refugees  in  East  Anglia,  133, 

136,  137,  138,  145,  146 
Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.,  Some  Troubles  of 

Archbishop  Sancroft,  by,  191,  204, 

209-261 

Fleury,  family  of,  291 ;  in  Uruguay, 
313 

Flint,  Charles  Norman,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  Ann  (Bendall),  383 

—  Daisy,  383 

—  Elizabeth  Jane,  383 

Florida,  original  Huguenot  settle- 
ment, 372;  settlers  massacred 
by  Spanish  at  Port  Royal,  356- 
357 

Fludyer,  family  of,  291 
'  Flying  Post,'  1712,  quoted,  66 
Foggo,  Fanny  Jeanette.    See  Free- 
man, Samuel. 

Foissac,   ,    Col.   in  Huguenot 

regiment,  396 
Foissin,  family  of,  291 
Foix  (dep.  Ariege),  366 
Fonblanque,  family  of,  291 
Fonnereau,  family  of,  185,  291 
Fontaine,  Paschasie,  490 

—  family  of,  291 

Fontenay  (dep.  Vendee),  registers  of, 
306 

Fontenay  le  Comte  (dep.  Vendee), 

minister  at.    See  Du  Soul. 
Fontpastour,  Dame  de  (Mazieres),  470 
Forbes,  Brig. -Gen.,  344  footnote 

—  Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Earl  of 

Granard.  See  under  Robillard 
de  Champagne,  Josias  (3). 

Forcade,  de,  family  of,  291 

Ford,  Esme  Isobel,  383 

—  Frederick     Ernest,     and  wife 

Florence  L.  (Tempest),  383 

—  Margery  Loretta,  383 
Fordergersdorf  (Germany),  536 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches  in  Eng- 
land, constitution  and  discipline, 
29-30,  216-217,  607-608;  col- 
loquy, meaning,  29,  233  ;  con- 
formity   to    Anglican  Church, 


attempted  enforcing,  30,  217- 
218,  243,  244 ;  causes  leading 
to  conformity,  104,  216 ;  legal 
position,  215-216  ;  lack  of  union 
between  various  congregations, 
216-217,  607-608 ;  General 
Synod,  1635,  petition  to  Charles  I, 
218;  Great  Synod,  1641,  218  ; 
Ecclesiastical  Policy  and  Disci- 
pline, compilation  of,  218 ; 
ministers,  question  of,  reordina- 
tion  on  conformity,  222-223, 
237 ;  ritual,  divergence  from 
Church  of  England,  225,  226; 
conforming  and  non- conforming 
congregations,  names,  225-228, 
244,  251 ;  exempted  from  Act 
of  Uniformity,  227,  232,  254; 
Herault's  scheme  for  unity  and 
conformity,  231-233 ;  Synod, 
meaning,  233 ;  ministers  main- 
tained by  English  bishops,  236, 
255 ;  Reader  (Lecteur),  defini- 
tion, 239  ;  charter  of  privileges 
granted  by  James  II,  254  ;  first 
refugee  congregation  founded, 
483 ;  absorption  into  English 
sects,  factors  which  aided,  610- 
611  ;  for  individual  churches  see 
under  London  and  other  place 
names. 

Forest,  Jesse  de,  petition  to  found 
colony  in  Virginia,  361 ;  leads 
settlers  to  Manhattan  Island, 
361,  362 

—  R.    W.    de,    Chairman,  General 

Committee,  Huguenot-Walloon 
New  Netherland  Commission, 
77 

—  de,  family,  371,  372 

Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners,  in 

Portarlington,  564,  565 
Fortrye,  family  of,  291 
Fosset,  Mary,  75 
Fouace,  family  of,  291 
Foubert,  family  of,  291 
Fouday,  plaque  inaugurated  to  Daniel 

le  Grand,  632 
Foulkes,  Col.,  of  Guise's  regiment,  395 
Fouque,  de  la  Motte.    See  La  Motte- 

Fouque,  de. 
Four  banal  (public  oven).    See  under 

St.  Savinien. 
Fourdrinier,  paper-maker,  64 

—  family  of,  291 

Fourmy,  Elizabeth.  See  Roberts, 
George. 

—  family  of,  connections.    See  Oug- 

den,  Lilian  May. 
Fournier,  family  of,  291 
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Fowler,  Mary  Ann.  See  Salter, 
Joshua. 

Foxe,  .  See  Disputation  con- 
cerning the  Real  Presence. 

Fraigneau,  family  of,  291 

Fraillon,  Jacques,  59,  636 

Frain.    See  Frenes. 

Fraine,  de.    See  De  Fraine. 

France,  clergy  of,  laxity  cause  of 
religious  strife,  158 

—  College  of  Heralds,  incompleteness 

of  work,  629 
■ —  edicts    of    toleration,  sixteenth 
century,  154-155,  157,  160-162 

—  Minister  of   Public  Instruction. 

See  Herriot,  Edouard. 

—  political  parties  during  wars  of 

religion,  304 
■ —  Politiques,  party  of,  160 

—  reformation  in,  political  character, 

304 

■ —  Reformed  Church.     See  French 

Reformed  Church. 
■ —  religious  liberty,  forces  working 

for  and  against,  170-171 

—  religious  wars,  economic  interests 

at  stake,  170 

—  States    General   of,    address  of 

Cardinal  du  Perron,  1588,  176  ; 
meeting  at  Blois,  1576,  163-164 

—  taxation,  farming  by  Rambouillets 

and  Tallemants,  403,  404 

—  Third  Estate,  1576,  demands,  163, 

164 

—  toleration,  early  experiments  in. 

See  above,  edicts  of  toleration. 
Francillon,  family  of,  291 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria, 

confidence  in  Count  Tisza,  110, 

114 

Francke,  Prof.,  of  Stellenbosch,  533 
Franco -Gallia,  by  Hotman,  163 
Francois  I,  King  of  France,  551  ; 
religious    policy,    155 ;  perse- 
cution of  Protestants,  263 
Francois  II,  King  of  France,  death, 

and  relations  with  Pare,  553 
Francois,  Due  d'Alencon  et  Anjou, 
160,  167 

Franke,  Dr.,  of  Huguenot  Society  of 

S.  Africa,  533 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  French  church, 
visit  of  Andre  Monod,  1926,  313  ; 
refugees  in,  422  ;  English  refu- 
gees in,  from  Marian  persecu- 
tions, 488,  506-507;  French 
and  English  refugees,  sharing  of 
church  by,  506-507  ;  Glaston- 
bury congregation  exiled  to,  501, 
505,  506  ;   church  of  the  White 


Ladies     (Virgins),     506,  507; 

ministers  at,  see  Morello,   ■ 

Quervain,  Alfred  de. 
Franquefort,  Pierre  Auguste,  567 

—  family  of,  291 

Frazer,  George,  of  Parke  (Ireland),  and 

wife  Judith  (de  Gennes),  481 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  573 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (1737), 

Fredrichsdorf  (Germany),  Huguenot 

community,  314 
Freeman,  Julia  Maud,  383 

—  Samuel,  and  wife  Fanny  J.  (Foggo), 

383 

Fremont,  family  of,  291 

French  Hospital  (La  Providence),  329, 

330,  331,  334,  562,  614  ;  income 

from  sale  of  Savoy  church,  376  ; 

bequest  by  Duchesse  de  la  Force, 

476 

French  Hospital,  The  Library  oj 'the,  by 
William  Minet,  F.S.A.,  521-524 

French  Hospital  Library,  history  and 
character,  9, 439, 522-524 ;  recent 
bequests  and  gifts,  85,  195,  326, 
439,  522  ;  books  added,  195,  326, 
439,  637-638 ;  re-cataloguing, 
439,  521-522,  542 

French  Protestants.  See  French  Re- 
formed Church,  and  Huguenots. 

French  Reformed  Church,  conformity 
with,  by  English  exiles,  218-219, 
224 ;  intercommunion  with 
Anglican  Church,  Cosin's  view, 
219 ;  ordination  in,  Anglican 
views  of  validity,  219-224 ;  or- 
dination in,  recognised  in  Eng- 
land by  Act  of  Parliament,  223  ; 
worship  permitted  in  manor 
houses,  296,  459  ;  rebuilding  of 
churches  destroyed  in  Great  War, 
312  ;  local  centenaries,  312,  426, 
529,  631,  632;  colloque  at 
Limay,  1621,  411  ;  re-establish- 
ment period  beginning  under 
Louis  XVI,  426,  529,  632; 
liturgy  of  Calvin,  501-503  ;  size 
and  distribution  in  modern  times, 
633 ;  '  deputy-general  of  the 
churches,'  eighteenth  century, 
see  Du  Plan,  Benjamin  ;  Synods, 
see  Dordrecht,  He  de  France, 
La  Rochelle,  Meaux,  Tonneins ; 
see  also  Huguenots  in  France 

French  Reformed  Church  in  England. 
See  Foreign  Reformed  Churches 
in  England. 

Frenchhoek,  S.  Africa,  95 

Frenes  (Normandy),  379 
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Fressingfield  (co.  Suffolk),  211 
Friedrichsdorf  (Germany),  Huguenot 

community,  314 
Friends  of  God,  337 
Frontenac,  Comte  de,  370 
Frontin,  James,  57 
Fruchard  (Fruschard  or  Frushard), 

family  of,  291 
Fuller,   ,  historian  of  Norwich, 

134 

Fumechon,  family  of,  291 

Furby,    Mary    Sarah.    See  Baker, 

Charles. 
Fustian,  meaning,  130  footnote 
Fuzier,  M.  Paul,  520 


Gabert,  family  of,  291 

Gabriel.    See  Mongommery  family, 

god-children. 
'  Gabriel's     feathers,'     shown  at 

Pewsey,  274 
Gabriel's  hounds,  legend,  42 
Gach,  Daniel,  68 
Gaches,  family  of,  291 
Gaillard,  family  of,  368,  371 
Gainsborough,  family  of,  291 
Gait  (High  Poitou),  387 
Galabin,  family  of,  291 
Galhie,  family  of,  291 
Galloway,  Countess  of.    See  Paget, 

Jane. 

Gaily  de  Gaujac,  family  of,  291 
Galway,    Earl    of.    See  Ruvigny, 

Henri,  Marquis  de. 
Gambier,  family  of,  291 
Gamia,   ,  Portuguese  officer  in 

British  Army,  396 
Gamlyn,  ■  ,   minister,  proposed 

appointment  to  Faversham,  258 
Gantillon,  family,  query,  535 
Gardes,  family  of,  291 
Garencieres,  family  of,  291 
Garigues,  ,  ancien  at  Leicester 

Fields,  604 
Garnault,  family  of,  291 
Gamier,  Armand,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 

by,  review,  528,  631 

—  Daniel,  636 

—  Jean,  minister  at  Strasbourg,  500, 

507 

—  family  of,  291,  547 

Garric,  Peter  (Garrick),  application 
for  commission  in  army,  398 

Garrick,  David,  57-58,  60,  65;  pos- 
sible connection  with  family  of 
Garrigues,  182 

—  Peter,  57 

—  family  of,  291 
Garrigues,  family  of,  182 


Garrod,  James,  and  wife  Florence  E. 
(Collier),  384 

—  Lillian  Alice  Maud,  384 

—  May  Florence,  384.    See  also  Di- 

ment,  Aubrey  Roderick. 

—  Violet  Julia  Alexandra,  384 
Gassion,  de,  Col.,  398 

Gastine,  Hullin  de.    See  Hullin  de 

Gastine. 
Gastineau,  family  of,  291 
Gastiny,  de,  family  of,  331 
Gastuloux,  query  regarding,  318 
Gaubert  (Eure-et-Loire),  Protestant 

church,  foundation  celebrations, 

426 

Gaucher.    See  Gous. 

Gaucheron,  Ann.    See  Kemp,  John. 

—  Louis,  and  his  son  Louis,  381 

— -family  connections.    See  Diment, 

Irene  Eleanor  May;  Garrod, 

Lillian  Alice  Maud. 
Gaugain,  family  of,  291 
Gaujac,   Gaily   de.    See   Gaily  de 

Gaujac. 
Gaultier,  family  of,  291 
Gaussen,  Pierre,  director  of  Bank  of 

England,  614 

—  family  of,  291 
Gautier,  family  of,  291 
Gavray  (Normandy),  299 

Gedge,  Ambrose,  and   wife  Esther 

(de  Havet),  315 
Gendrault,  Mrs.,  477 
Gendrel,    Suzanne.     See  Bonneau, 

Pierre. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  elected 
as  Fellow,  3 

Genealogies.  See  Pedigrees  of  Hu- 
guenot families. 

Geneste,  family  of,  291 

Geneva,  268,  269 ;  Huguenot  refugees 
passing  through,  Evelyn's  record, 
31  ;  Protestantism  adopted  by, 
103,  267  ;  monument  to  Bocs- 
kay,  106  ;  Calvin's  ministry  at, 
264,  265;  Farel's  ministry  at, 
264,  267-268 ;  articles  of  faith 
sworn  to  by  citizens,  264  ;  ser- 
vices rendered  to,  by  Calvin,  266, 
270,  271  ;  monument  to  the 
reformers,  267,  620;  aid  to 
Huguenots  organised  at,  in  eight- 
eenth century,  614,  615,  616 

Gennes,    de,  niece  of  Ester  le 

Blanc,  479 

—  Francoise  de,  480 

—  Jean-Daniel  de,  480 

—  Joseph  Jacques  de,  481 

—  Judith  de.    See  Frazer,  George. 

—  de,  family  of,  185,  291 
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Gent,  Baron,  140 

George  V,  King  of  England,  con- 
gratulations by  Council  on  re- 
covery of,  82 

Gerard,  Marguerite.  See  Rambouil- 
let  de  la  Sabliere,  Jean. 

—  family  of,  372 
Gerarde,  John,  130 

Germain,  Captain,  et  fils,  settlers  in 
Oxford  (Mass.),  595 

—  Sieur  de.    See  Le  Coq,  Pascal. 
Germaine,  Anne.    See  Duck,  John. 
Germany,  Huguenot  churches,  313- 

314;  see  also  Berlin  ;  Fordergers- 
dorf ;  Frankfort ;  Strasbourg. 

Gervaise,  family  of,  291 

Gervis,  Henry,  M.D.,  death  of,  78 

Ghiselin,  family  of,  291 

Gib.    See  Guib. 

Gibb,  Sir  Alexander,  G.B.E.,  C.B., 

elected  Fellow,  435 
Gibbon,  Major  Edward,  Commander 

of  Ancient  and  Hon.  Artillery 

Company  of  Boston,  592 
Giberne,  family  of,  291 
Gibert,  family  of,  291 
Gigha,    island    of  (Scotland).  See 

Molinga,  St. 
Gilbert,  George,  70 

—  family  of,  291 
Giles,  family  of,  291 
Gilles,  family  of,  313 
Gillett,  family  of,  372 
Gilligan,  Miss  Jessie,  death  of,  87 
Gilmour,  Jessie  Maye.    See  Fauquier, 

Gilbert  Emilius. 

Gipsy  burial  customs,  50 

Girardot,  family  of,  291 

Giraud,  family  of,  291 

Giuseppi,  Montague  S.,  assistant  secre- 
tary, 9,  547  ;  lecture  on  Docu- 
ments in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
by,  323 

Givet,  Peter,  protest  against  charge 
of  teaching  Roman  Catholicism, 
257-258 

Gjoe,  Markus,  242  footnote 

Gladstone,  Miss  Joan,  elected  Fellow, 
82 

—  Mrs.  John,  death,  87 
Glastonbury,  abbey  granted  to  French 

weavers,  493,  494  ;  description, 
511 ;  used  as  Quakers'  meeting 
house,  512 

—  abbot.    See  Whiting,  Richard. 

—  foreign  weavers'  community  at, 

terms  of  contract  with  Duke  of 
Somerset,  485-486,  488  ;  Poul- 
lain's  services  to,  485-505  pas- 
sim;    difficulties    on    fall  of 


Somerset,  486-487,  489,  494; 
hostility  of  townspeople,  486, 
494;  constitution,  486,  488- 
489 ;  Commission  to  report 
upon  their  grievances,  487,  490, 
491,  494;  grant  to,  in  aid 
of  debts,  488,  490;  housing 
arrangements,  488,  493,  494 ; 
denizations  granted  to,  489-490 ; 
summary  of  documents  in  Do- 
mestic Papers,  Edward  VI,  490- 
491  ;  grievances  remedied  by 
Privy  Council,  487-488,  491- 
493 ;  Acts  of  Privy  Council 
concerning,  summary,  491-493  ; 
payment  to,  from  estate  of 
Duke  of  Somerset,  492,  494- 
495  ;  land  grants  to,  493,  494  ; 
departure,  493,  495,  505  ;  loan 
by  Duke  of  Somerset,  494 ; 
numbers,  494,  515  ;  trade  privi- 
leges obtained,  495 
Glastonbury,  French- Walloon  church 
at,  connection  with  Strasbourg, 
441,  489,  499,  500  ;  connection 
with  Canterbury,  484 ;  Uten- 
hove's  connection  with,  484 ; 
authorities  for  history,  484-485 ; 
foundation,  484,  485-486,  488, 
493-494 ;  Poullain's  ministry, 
485-505  passim ;  removal  to 
Frankfort,  488, 505, 506 ;  liturgy, 
based  on  Calvin's,  495,  501-504  ; 
order  of  worship  described,  502- 
503 ;  admission  of  members, 
504 ;  confession  of  faith  for, 
504 

■ —  St.  John's  church,  alms  dish,  given 

by  foreign  weavers,  495 
Glastonbury,  French-  Walloon  Church 

of  Strangers  at,  by  H.  J.  Cowell, 

436,  441,  483-515 
Glatigny,  Meslin  de.    See  Meslin  de 

Glatigny. 

Glauberg,  Johann  a,  senator  at  Frank- 
fort, 506 

Gnostics,  337 

Gobert,  family  of,  291 

God- children  of  certain  families, 
characteristic  names,  299-300 

Goddard,  Mary.    See  Hall,  Miles. 

Godde,  family  of,  291 

Godfrey,  family  of,  291 

Godfroy,  Daniel,  536 

Godin,  Catherine.  See  Lethieullier, 
John  (2). 

—  family  of,  291 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  preservation  of 
Jean  Marteilhe's  (Maccherbe) 
journal,  by,  31 
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Gomm,  family  of,  291 
Gonge,  Mr.,  limner,  71 

Gonin,  ,  Waldensian  pastor,  186 

Gonnet  family,  313 

Gonthiez,  Prof.,  of  Federation  Pro- 

testante  du  Nord,  520 
Goodwin,  Ann,  384 

—  William,  144 

Goose  Creek  (S.  Carolina),  French 

settlement,  367 
Gorseline  (rectius  Gorssline),  Major 

Raymond   M.,    D.S.O.,  M.B., 

elected  Fellow,  192 
Gosselin,  Madeleine  (1),  536 
 (2),  d.  of  Jacob  Gosselin,  536 

—  Jacob,  and  wife  Judith  (Livile), 

536 

Gosset,  family  of,  291 

Gotley,  Mrs.  Louise  Sarah  Henniker. 

See  Henniker-Gotley. 
Goudimel,  Claude,  musician,  312 
Gouicquet,  Isaac,  Sieur  du  Tertre,  and 

wife  Jeanne  (Doudart),  478-479 
Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy,  Captain,  of 

Sunbury,  480 

—  Mrs.,  477 

—  Charles,  479 

—  Ester.    See  Le  Blanc,  Charles. 

—  Henri  de,  479 

—  Isaac,  478  ;  his  wife  Marguerite  le 

Blanc,  479 

—  Jeanne  Marguerite,  479 

—  John, 479 

—  Mary,  479 

—  Moses,  vicar  of  Langford,  479,  480 

—  P.,  476 

—  Peter,  479,  480 

—  Peter  Tenison,  479 

—  Samuel,  479 

—  Suzanne.     See    Hullin  d'Orval, 

Antoine. 

—  family  of,  291,  628 

Goupy,  name  on  Strand  rate  books, 
55 

—  Lewis,  75 
Gourdin,  family  of,  368 
Gourgues,  Dominique  de,  356-357 
Gourmelon,  Etienne,  556 

Gous  (Gouws),  original  form  of 
name,  590 

Gouyon  de  la  Monnaye  family,  god- 
children, 300 

Gouyquet  de  St.  Eloy.  See  Gouicquet 
de  St.  Eloy. 

Goyer,  family  of,  87 

Goyon,  Charles  Claude  de,  Baron  de 
Marce,  and  wife  Marie  (d' 
Appelvoisin),  475 

—  Elizabeth  Marie  de.  See  Beringhen, 

Theodore  de. 


Grace,  Amelia.  See  Shearman, 
William. 

Granard,  Arthur,  Earl  of,  566 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Michi- 
gan, elected  as  Fellow,  3 

Granges,  de,  family  connections.  See 
Berry,  Gladys  Edith. 

Grangues,  Daniell  de.  See  Daniell  de 
Grangues. 

—  Capt.  Henry  de,  397 
Grant,  Annie  Louisa,  384 

—  Henry,  384 

—  Prof.  A.  J.,  Problem  of  Religious 

Toleration  in  France  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  by,  82,  154-171  ; 
view  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
criticisms,  89 

Grantham,  Lord  (1747),  71 

Graverol,  Jean,  minister  at  Jewin 
Street  church,  250,  254  footnote 

Graves,  Lady.    See  Paget,  Mary. 

Gravier,  Sieur  de.  See  L'hommeau, 
Mathurin. 

Green,  Ellen.  See  Hedger,  Herbert 
Mark. 

—  Jenny.  See  Chatting,  William  E. 
Greenwich,  75,  178 

Gregge,  family  of,  291 

Gregory  I  (the  Great),  Pope,  285 

Gregory  XIII,  Pope,  attitude  to  St. 

Bartholomew  massacre,  91 
Gregory,  Mary.    See  Loulang,  John. 
Grellier,  William,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Hon. 

Auditor,  9,  85,  324,  436,  540; 

elected  on  Council,  83,  193,  324  ; 

Governor  of  French  Protestant 

School  Foundation,  375 

—  family  of,  291 

Grignion  (Grignon),  Charles,  73 

—  (Griguon),  Rene,  595 

 Thomas,  and  son  of  same  name, 

69 

 ■  family  of,  72,  291,  365  ;  settlers 

at  Oxford  (Mass.),  365 
Grimke,  family  of,  368 
Grimston,  Sir  Harbottle,  150 
Grindal,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 

overseer  of  refugee  churches,  216 
Grinonneau,    Sarah   Elizabeth.  See 

Bigmore,  Walter  Matthew  Henry. 
Groede  (Holland),   French  refugees 

and  ministers  at,  414,  415,  416 
Grongnet,  ,  minister,  maintained 

by  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  255 
Gros-Long,  Col.  See  Devolay,  Pierre. 
Gross,    George,    and    wife  Emily 

(Hurlin),  384 

—  Maud  Miriam,  384 

—  Sarah  Ann  Dorothy,  384 
Grossetete,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
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views  compared  with  Wyclif's, 
338 

Grostete  de  la  Mothe,  Claude,  minister 

at  Jewin  Street  church,  250,  254 

footnote 
Grote,  family  of,  291,  475 
Groteste,  family  of,  291 
Grotius,  Hugo,  338 
Grou  (Grout),  family  of,  291 
Grueber,  family  of,  291 
Gruel,   Anne   Elizabeth.    See  Cau- 

mont,  Armand  de  (1),  6th  Due 

de  la  Force. 
Guadagni,  family  of,  291 
Guadeloupe.    See  West  Indies. 
Gualy,  Major,  396 

—  de,  family  of,  291 
Guercheville,  Antoinette  de  Pons, 

Marquise  de,  supporter  of  Jesuits 

in  N.  America,  358,  623 
Guernsey,  refugees  in,  56,  298 
Guerrie,  John,  67 

Guerrier,  Rev.  William  George  {rectius 

Joyn son),  elected  Fellow,  323 
Guib,  Frederic,  query,  431 

—  Henri,  431 

Guibal,  Theodore,  on  modern  French 
Protestantism,  633 

Guichard,  family  of,  291 

Guignard,  French  name  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, 368 

Guiguer,  family  of,  291 

Guillauma,  ,  Cornet  in  de  Borle's 

dragoons,  397 

Guillaume,  family  of,  291 

Guillebaud,  family  of,  291 

Guillemard,  family  of,  628 

Guillonneau,  family  of,  291 

Guin,  Walter  James,  and  wife  Sarah 
E.  (West),  384 

—  Winifred  Lucy,  384 
Guinand,  family  of,  291 
Guinebauld  de  Lamilliere,  family  of, 

291 

Guines  (Pas-de-Calais),  refuge  for 
Protestants  from  Flanders,  229  ; 
refusal  to  obey  Avertissement 
Pastoral,  1683,  229 

—  Huguenot    church,   closed,   229 ; 

date  of  founding,  411  ;  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  dispute 
between  French  and  Dutch 
Churches,  411-412;  additional 
land  purchased  by,  414-415  ; 
dates  of  registers,  415 

—  bibliography,  416 

—  refugees  from,  in  Holland  and 

England,  229,  230,  415-416; 
quarrel  over  church  property, 
229-230;     ministers    at,  see 


Becude,  Francois ;  Bursius, 
Gillis  ;  Caulier,  Pierre  ;  Daune- 
lius,  John;  Prez,Dr.  de;  Trouil- 
lard,  Pierre  ;  Vay,  Nathan. 

Guines  and  Marcq,  Some  Further  Notes 
on  the  Churches  at,  by  William 
Minet,  411-416 

Guirand,  Peter,  59 

Guise,  Franyois,  2nd  Duke  of,  551,  552 
Guise,  Henri,  3rd  Duke  of,  166,  168, 

555,  556 
Guitron,  Jean,  631 
Guizot,  Francois,  444 
Gurteen   &   Sons,   textile   firm,  of 

Haverhill,  133 
Gurval,    character    in    legend  of 

Huguenot  witch,  309 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 

Lutheran     Church     in  Paris 

founded  by,  425 
Guyon,  Daniel,  566 
—  family  of,  291 


Haarlem,   refugees   at,   296,   473 ; 

house  of  refuge  for  Huguenots  at, 

467  footnote 
Hadik,   Count,   letter  from  Count 

Tisza  to,  122 
Haers,  Major  John  de,  397 
Hague,  The,  Huguenot  refugees  at, 

467,  473  footnote,  566,  569 
Hague,  de,  family  of,  132 
Haldimand,  family  of,  291 
Hales,  Alexander.    See  Hales,  John. 

—  John,    views    on    ordination  of 

ministers,  221 
Half    dollar    commemorating  first 

Huguenot  colony  in  U.S.A.,  77 
Hall,  Florence  Gladys  Kathleen,  384 

—  Florence  Louisa  Sarah,  384 

—  Francis     de    Havilland,  M.D., 

F.  R.C.P.,  elected  on  Council,  5, 
83,  193  ;  joins  in  discussion,  35  ; 
death  and  obituary,  544,  547- 
548 

—  Frank  Arthur,  and  wife  Louisa 

(Cleary),  384 

—  George  Augustus,  384 

—  Gladys  Laura  Elizabeth,  384 
■ —  Louisa  Lillian,  384 

—  Miles,  marriage  to  Mary  Goddard, 

480 

—  Samuel  Thomas,  and  wife  Daisy 

G.  (Brailford),  384 

Halstead    (co.    Essex),    centre  of 
woollen  manufacture,  134 

—  Flemish  refugees  at,  133 

—  Dutch  baymakers  at,  transferred 

from  Colchester,  138-139  ;  con- 
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flict   with   English  craftsmen, 
139 ;    their  departure,  results, 
139-140  ;  their  return  sought  by 
town,  140-141 
Halve,  Johann  Heinrich  Christoph, 

and  wife  Regine  (Werner),  query, 

536 

Hamburg,  313 

Hammond,  Francis  George,  and  wife 
Harriet  S.  (Duke),  384 

—  Mary  Harriet  Yane,  384 
Hamon,  Col.  Isaac,  576 

—  Marianne.         See  Champagne, 

Arthur,  Dean  of  Clonmacnoise. 

—  family  of,  291 

Hampshire,  Alfred,  and  wife  Jane  E. 
(Eppe),  384 

—  Jennie,  384 

—  Lily,  384 

Hampton  (co.  Middlesex),  351,  352, 
353 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  56,  202,  350, 

351,  352 
Hamshar,  family  of,  291 
Hanau  (Prussia),  French  church  at, 

"•  314 
Hanet,  family  of,  291 
Hankwitz,  family  of,  291 
Hanover,  House  of,  291 
Harache,  Pierre,  636 
Harcourt,   Simon,   Keeper    of  the 

Great  Seal,  65 
Harderwyk  (Holland),  473  footnote 
Hardin,  Renelni,  70 
Hardy,  Anne.    See  Brimand,  Pierre. 
Hardy  de  Vieques,  family  of,  291 
Hare,"  Mr.,  492 
Harenc,  family  of,  291 
Harison,  family  of,  291 
Harisson,  family  of,  291 
Harnrouet,  Thomas,  70 
Harris,    Mr.,   employed    by  Judge 

Jeffreys,  246-247 

—  Louisa.    See  Symons,  Josiah. 
Hart,  Clara  Jepie,  384 

—  William,   and   wife    Mary  Ann 

(Holmes),  384 
Hartcup,  Catherine,  535 

—  Jeremiah,  535 

—  John,  query,  535 
Hartwell,  family  of,  291 
Haseltine,  Emma.    See  Patch,  Edwin. 
Haslett,  John,  430 

—  Robert,  430 

—  (Hayslett,     Heaslett,  Hezlett), 

family  of,  query,  430 
Hatherton,   Lord,   connection  with 

Portal  family,  303 
Haute  justice,  privilege  of,  459 


Hautecceur,  Philipponneau  de  Mon- 
targyer  de.  See  Philipponneau 
de  Montargyer  de  Hautecour. 

Ha  vet,  Esther  de.  See  Gedge,  Am- 
broise. 

—  (Havee)  family,  315 
Have,  Elizabeth," 383 

Havnes, Annie.   See  Loveday,  George. 

—  family  of,  291 
Hays,  family  of,  291 
Hayslett.    See  Haslett. 
Hayton,  family  of,  291 
Hayward,  Evelyn  Florence,  384 

—  Muriel  Edna"^  385 

—  William     Xehemiah,    and  wife 

Estelle  C.  (Millar),  384 
Haywood,     Mary.    See  Cushway, 

*  Matthew. 
Healing,    Emilv   Ada.    See  Berry, 

Alfred  Harold. 
Heaslett,  Rev.  George  Henry,  elected 

Fellow,  323 

—  family.    See  Haslett. 

Heath,  Attorney-General  (1630),  147 

—  family  of,  291 
Hebert,  family  of,  291 

Hedger,  Andre,  and  wife  Emma,  385 

—  Andre  Newton,  and  wife  Florence 

A.  (Blinman),  385 

—  Edith  Gertrude,  385 

—  Ellen  Rebecca,  385 

—  Elsie  Lilian  Frances,  385 

—  Emma.    See  Hedger,  Andre. 

—  Ethel  Victoria,  385 

—  Florence,  385 

—  Herbert  Mark,  and  wives  Ellen 

(Green)  and  Mary  A.  (Jackson), 
385 

—  Mary  Grace,  385 

—  Sarah  Ruth,  385 

—  Thomas  Andre,  and  wife  Harriet 

(Bentall),  385 

Hedion,  Caspar,  500 

Heinett,  Peter,  dentist,  67 

Hendebourck  (Heudebourcq)  family, 
query,  534.  See  also  Heudebourck. 

Hennezel.    See  Heuzey. 

Henniker-Gotley,  Mrs.  Louise  Sarah, 
elected  Fellow,  81 

Henri  II,  King  of  France,  religious 
policy,  155  ;  family  of,  304  ;  war 
against  Charles  V,  551-552 ; 
death  of,  552 ;  relations  with 
Pare,  552,  553 

Henri  III,  King  of  France,  character, 
162,  165,  166-167  ;  wish  to  grant 
religious  liberty,  164,  165  ;  sur- 
render to  strength  of  Catholic 
League,  167-168  ;  death  of,  168 ; 
relations  with  Pare,  556 
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Henri  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henri  IV  of  France, 
on  Huguenot  side,  1576,  160 ; 
claim  to  French  crown,  Hugue- 
not view,  164  ;  '  ten  wishes  '  of, 
168  ;  delay  in  establishing  re- 
ligious liberty,  motives,  169 ; 
welcome  to  Flemish  refugees,  229 ; 
marriage,  91,  555  ;  acknowledged 
as  heir  by  Henry  III,  556 

Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  551 

Henry,  Prince,  brother  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  573 

Herald  of  Mercy,  mission  vessel,  620 

Heraud,  family  of,  291 

Herault,  Louis,  minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  re-emigration  to 
France,  218  ;  scheme  for  govern- 
ment of  Foreign  Churches  in 
England,  231-233 ;  career  and 
character,  234 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  175 

Hericourt(Franche-Comte), Protestant 
Church,  quadricentenary,  528 

Herlackinden,  Catherine,  238 

—  George,  238 
Hernick,  Dr.,  257 

Herriot,  Edouard,  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction,  France,  444,  516 
Hertzlet,  family  of,  291 
Hervart,  family  of,  291 
Herve,  family  of,  291 
Hesdin  (Artois),  552 
Hesse,  Emilie  de,  480 

—  family  of,  291 

Hessein,  Marguerite.    See  Rambouil- 

let  de  la  Sabliere,  Antoine  (3). 
Heudebourck  (Heudebourcq)  family, 

443.  See  aZso  Hendebourck  family. 
Heurteleu  (Heurtley),  family  of,  291 
Heuzey    or    Hennezel,  glassmaker, 

inquiry,  639 
Hewit,  Elizabeth.    See  Bond,  Henry 

William. 

—  query  regarding  French  descent  of 

family,  431 
Hewlett,  Miss  Maud,  elected  Fellow, 
435 

Hezlett.    See  Haslett. 
Hidden,  Mr.,  alias  of  Jacques  Serces, 
q.v. 

Hiertzelet.    See  Hertzlet. 
Hiet,  Robert,  494 

Higgs,  Emily.    See  Angold,  Thomas. 
Hill,  Alice  Beatrice,  385 

—  Charles  Alfred,  and  wife  Alice  L. 

(Segust),  385 

—  Harriet    Maria.     See  Whalley, 

George  Benjamin. 
Hilton,  Amelia  Goldine,  385 


Hilton,  Arthur,  and  wife  Alice 
(Cushway),  385 

—  Ethel  Frances  Eugenie,  385 

—  Winifred  Sarah,  385 

Hirst,  Mr.,  Registrar  of  Canterbury 
Prerogative  Court,  214 

Histoire  de  la  Eeforme  francaise,  by 
John  Vienot,  review,  301 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
elected  as  Fellow,  3 

Hiver,  Jean.    See  Yver,  Jean. 

Hodgson,  Elizabeth  Dora.  See  Com- 
fort, Francis. 

Hogarth,  William,  portrait  of  Desa- 
guliers,  by,  57  ;  competition  for 
his  prints,  74  ;  paints  portrait  of 
A.  Portal,  303 

Hohenzollern,  family  of,  291 

Hoissard,  family  of,  291 

Holbrac  (Holbracq,  Houbraque),  Guil- 
laume,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 
500 

Holdom,  Rosa  Jane,  385 

—  William,  385 

Holland,  refugees  in,  297,  415-416, 
467-469,  470-471,  473  ;  effect  of 
French  immigration  on  rate  of 
interest,  562 

Hollard,  J.  R.,  638 

Hollingbourn  (Kent),  petition  for 
services  of  Jacques  Rondeau, 
minister,  238 

Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company,  564 

Holmden,  Robert,  534 

Holmes,  John  Sancroft,  211 

—  Mary  Ann  ( 1 ).    See  Hart,  William. 

—  Mary    Ann    (2).    See  Dufosee, 

Charles. 

Holt,   Emily  Ann.    See  Delaforce, 

Charles. 
Holtum,  Alice,  385 

—  George,  385 

Holy  Catholic  League,  strength 
against  Henry  III,  167  ;  crushes 
Toleration  Edict  of  1576,  164- 
165 ;  menace  to  French  crown, 
164-165 

Holy  water,  origin  of  use,  47 

Homan,  Dr.  G.  W.,  613 

■ —  Mary.  See  Champagne,  Arthur 
Philip  (1). 

—  Rev.  Philip,  577 

Homburg  (Prussia),  Protestant  con- 
ference at,  314 

Hone's  Year  Book,  quoted,  56 

Hooker,  Richard,  quoted,  96 

Hooper,  Anne,  505 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralf,  493,  494 

Horner,  Mr.,  Commissioner  at  Glaston- 
bury, 491 
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Horner,  Mary  Ann.  See  Sully,  Henry. 
Horniman,  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  See 

Collier,  James  (2). 
Horry,  French  name  in  S.  Carolina, 

368 

Hot  cross  buns,  history,  45 

Hotman,  Francois,  view  of  States- 
General  in  his  Franco-Gallia,  163 

Houbraque.    See  Holbrac. 

Houchin,  Victor  Stanley,  elected 
Fellow,  81 

Houssaye,  family  of,  291 

Houssemayne  du  Boulay,  family  of, 
291 

Hovell,  Mark,  death  of,  198 

—  family  of,  291 

Hovenden,  Robert,  gift  to  French 
Hospital  Library,  522 

Howard,  Louisa.  See  Sharpe,  Benja- 
min. 

Howes,  Lavinia,  385 

—  William  James,  and  wife  Hannah 

(Ney),  385 
Huard,  Sarah  Elizabeth.    See  Robin- 
son, William. 
Hue,  Abbe,  43 

Huckstess,  Emily  Bresson.    See  Jef- 

fryes,  Joseph. 
Hudson,  Sir  Roger,  478 
Huger,  Francis,  371 

—  Isaac,  368 

Hughes,  Anne  Elizabeth  Rosina. 
See  Brown,  William  Henry. 

—  Eliza.    See  Baster,  Stephen. 

—  Frederick     Thomas,    and  wife 

Hannah  (May),  385 

—  George,  and  wife  Sophia  (Parker), 

386 

—  Hannah  Eliza,  385 

—  Harriet.    See  Shaw,  Alfred. 

—  Louisa  Emma,  385 

—  Sophia,  386 

—  Thomas  Frederick,  and  wife  Eliza 

A.  (Whitehead),  385 
Hugonin,  family  of,  291 
Huguenet,    Quarter    Master  John 

James,  398 
Huguenot,    correct    application  of 

term,  93,  124 ;   origin  of  name, 

uncertainty,  634 

—  (8.  Africa),  95,  206 

'  Huguenot,'  '  The,'  by  Sir  J.  Millais, 

poem  upon,  33 
Huguenot  cross,  shown  at  meeting,  1 7 ; 

conferred  on  delegates  at  U.S.A. 

tercentenary,  78 
Huguenot  Family  in  the  Sixteenth 
'  Century,  Memoirs  of  Philippe  de 

Mornay,  tr.  by  Lucy  Crump, 

review^  303-305 


Huguenot  London:  Covent  Garden, 
Savoy  and  the  Strand,  by  W.  H. 
Manchee,  54-76 

Huguenot  Pedigrees,  by  C.  E.  Lart, 
review,  628-629 

Huguenot  Regiments,  The,  Supple- 
mental Notes,  by  W.  H.  Manchee, 

393-  400 

Huguenot  regiments,  officers,  various 
lists  available,  393,  394  ;  dates  of 
formation  and  names,  393-398 ; 
composition  of  lists  of  pensioners, 

394-  395  ;  disbanding,  395,  562  ; 
reformes,  meaning,  399 ;  in 
Schomberg's  army,  1690,  560- 
561  ;  for  individual  names,  see 
Army,  English :  Regiments. 

Huguenot  Settlements  in  North 
America,  by  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh, 
356-373 

Huguenot  Society  of  America,  con- 
stitution, 371 

 of  London,  accounts,  (1923)  8, 

9;  (1924)  85,  86;  (1925) 
196,  197;  (1926)  326,  327; 
(1927)  439,  440;  (1928) 
542,  543 ;  annual  general 
meeting  postponed  through 
general  strike,  192,  195; 
elections  of  Officers  and 
Council,  4-5,  82-83,  193, 
324,  437,  540-541  ;  annual 
reports,  5-9,  83-85,  193- 
195,  325-326,  437-439,  541- 
544 ;  ladies  admitted  to 
governing  body,  5 ;  meet- 
ings, reports,  (1923-1924) 
3-9;  (1924-1925)  81-83; 
(1925-1926)191-193;  (1926- 
1927)  323-324;  (1927-1928) 
435-436;  (1928-1929)  539- 
541 ;  Paris  correspondent 
appointed,  195 ;  publica- 
tions of,  7,  85,  195,  326,  439, 
542 

 of  South  Africa,  foundation,  and 

names  of  committee,  553 

 of  Carolina,  commemoration  of 

first  Huguenot  settlement, 
206 ;  origin  and  work, 
372 

—  Walloon  New  Netherland  Com- 

mission, 77-78 

—  War  Record,  1914-1919,  adden- 

dum, 188 

Huguenots,  their  history  summarised 
13,  22-24  ;  Colbert's  view  of,  23, 
200  ;  few  references  in  English 
literature,  30-32 ;  Macaulay's 
estimate,  32 ;    contributions  to 
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progress  of  mankind,  95-97 ; 
their  character,  123,  329;  debt 
to  Calvin,  201-202  ;  assimilation 
with  peoples  among  whom  they 
were  exiled,  545-546 
Huguenots  in  Canada,  622-624 
Huguenots  in  England,  effect  on 
national  life,  14-15  ;  Royalists 
in  politics,  218, 224;  in  Civil  War, 
divided  sympathies,  218 ;  see 
also  Foreign  Reformed  Churches 
in  England  ;  Refugees  ;  and  under 
individual  place  names 

—  in  France,  burial  regulations,  37- 

38 ;  Edicts  in  favour  of,  155,  157 ; 
freedom  of  worship  granted  to, 
1576,  161 ;  public  offices  opened 
to,  1576, 161 ;  freedom  of  worship 
under  Peace  of  Bergerac,  166; 
trial  of  cases  between  Catholics 
and  Huguenots,  166  ;  position  in 
modern  France,  205 ;  temples 
destroyed,  numbers,  234  foot- 
note; believed  to  be  sorcerers 
by  Bretons,  308-309  ;  conversion 
of  children  at  seven  years,  edict 
of  1681,  461  ;  sale  of  property 
by  fugitives,  annulment,  edict 
of  1682,  461  ;  numbers  under 
Henry  II,  552 ;  international 
committee  for  their  help  after 
the  Revocation,  614-616  ;  grants 
in  aid  of,  from  England,  615  ; 
ministers  expelled  after  Revo- 
cation, 626 ;  see  also  French 
Reformed  Church. 

Huguenots,  The,  in  Kent,  by  Sir  R.  A. 
McCall,  18-36 

Huguenots  in  South  Africa,  by  C.  G. 
Botha,  540,  545-546,  579-590 

Huguenots  of  Hungary,  by  Prof.  F.  F. 
Roget,  81,  98-124,  203 

Hugues,  Edmond,  obituary  notice, 
630-631 

Hugueton,  family  of,  291 

Hullin  family,  arms  and  territory, 
481 

Hullin  de  Gastine,  family  of,  291 

Hullin  d'Orval,  ,  niece  of  Ester 

Le  Blanc,  479 
 Antoine,    and    wife  Suzanne 

(Gouicquet   de    St.  Eloy), 

479,  480 

 Francoise.    See  Gennes,  Fran- 

coise  de. 
Hullu,  J.  de,  408,  411 
Hulse,  Sir  Edward,  and  wife  Mary 
(Lethieullier),  422 

—  Marie  Eleanor.        See  Pleydell- 

Bouverie,  Hon.  Duncombe. 


Hulse  of  Breamore,  family  of,  descent, 
422 

Human  Documents  :  Proces  contre 
les  Cadavres,  by  C.  E.  Lart,  37- 
53 

Human  Documents  :  Secret  Causes  of 
the  Reformation,  by  C.  E.  Lart, 
192,  202,  273-286 

Hungary,  Huguenots  in,  98-124  ; 
Church  government  in  sixteenth 
century,  99 ;  Protestantism 
linked  with  national  feeling,  99  ; 
Protestant  printing  works  and 
schools,  99  ;  counter-reformation 
in,  100 ;  liberal  constitution  of 
Bocskay,  104-105 ;  religious 
toleration,  clause  in  constitution, 
105  ;  Protestants  of,  stake  in 
Great  War,  107-108,  114; 
estrangement  of  Protestant 
nations  through  Great  War,  112  ; 
adopts  Lutheran  views  on  re- 
bellion, 102  ;  Protestants  prose- 
cuted by  Leopold  I,  241  footnote  ; 
see  also  Bocskay,  Prince  Stephen  ; 
Tisza,  Count  Stephen. 

Hunt,  Amy  Beatrice,  386 

—  Elsie  May,  386 

—  William,  and  wife  Charlotte  (Cor- 

delle),  386 
Hunter,  family  of,  291 
Hurkett,  Charles,  and  wife  Edith  E. 
(Vincent),  386 

—  Hey,  386 

Hurlin,  Emily.    See  Gross,  George. 
Hussites,  337 


Ile  de  France,  Synod,  1615,  177 
He  de  Re,  registers  of,  306  ;  occupied 
by  English  in  aid  of  La  Rochelle, 
420  ;  importance  as  channel  of 
escape  from  France,  421  ;  early 
stronghold  of  Protestantism,  419- 
420 

Ile  et  Vilaine  (Bretagne),  archives, 
evidence  on  Rennes  fugitives,  299 

Ilford  (co.  Essex),  421 

Inge,  William  Ralph,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  on  Catholic  Church,  453 

'  Interim '  decree  of  Charles  V, 
441,  489,  496-497,  506 

Ireland,  persecution  of  Catholics,  16  ; 
linen  industry,  debt  to  Louis 
Crommelin,  417-418 ;  see  also 
Lisburn  and  Portarlington. 

Isle,  Isaac,  Marquis  de  Loire,  458 

—  Suzanne.  See  Sauliere,  Suzanne 
de,  Dame  de  Lescure. 

Iveagh,  Earl  of,  death,  442 
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Jackson,  Florence  Elizabeth.  See 
Le  Vierge,  Samuel. 

—  Jane  Eugenie,  386 

—  John  Charles,  and  wife  J.  E.  M. 

Milton,  386 

—  Mary  Ann.    See  Hedger,  Herbert 

Mark. 

—  family  of,  291 

Jacomb,  Jullian-.  See  Jullian- Jacomb. 

Jacques.    See  Jaques. 

Jalabert,  family  of,  291 

Jambe-de-Fer,  musician  of  sixteenth 
century,  312 

James  I,  King  of  England,  supports 
Dutch  weavers  at  Colchester, 
142  ;  letters  patent  to  Dutch  at 
Colchester,  144 ;  invitation  to 
Pierre  du  Moulin,  173 ;  theo- 
logical book  by,  174  footnote  ; 
efforts  for  union  of  Protestant 
Churches,  174,  175,  177  ;  envoy 
sent  to  Synod  at  Dordrecht,  175 ; 
favour  shown  to  Pierre  du 
Moulin,  176,  179 

James  II,  King  of  England,  charter 
to  French  churches  in  London, 
216,  254;  French  Prayer  Book, 
revision  ordered  by,  226 ;  atti- 
tude to  Protestant  refugees,  243- 
245  ;  letters  patent  for  founding 
third  French  church,  250-251  ; 
permit  for  French  services  to 
Dr.  Allix,  627 
James,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  Renouard,  gift  to 

French  Hospital  Library,  522 
Jamet,  family  of,  291 
Jamineau,  family  of,  291 
Janelle,  Pierre,  508 
Jansen,  Jean,  595 

Janvre  de  la  Bouchetiere,  family  of, 

185,  291 
Jaques,  Elizabeth,  534 

 See  Treacher,  Thomas  Robert. 

—  family  of,  query,  534 

Jarvie,  John  Ramage,  elected  Fellow, 

191 

Jaumard,  family  of,  291 

Jay,  family  of,  363,  372 

Jean,  de,  family  of,  291 

Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
553,  554  ;  quadricentenary  cele- 
brations, 549,  631  ;  death  of,  555 

Jefferay,  John,  179  footnote 

Jeffreys,  George,  Lord  Jeffreys  of 
Weir,  Lord  Chancellor,  1686, 226 ; 
amends  Royal  Brief  for  relief  of 
refugees,  245-247 

Jeffryes,  Alice  Elizabeth,  386 

 Joseph,  and  wife  Emily  Bresson 

(Huckstess),  386 


Jeffryes,  Nellie,  386 
Jemblin,  family  of,  291 
Jenein,  Matthieu,  minister  at  Groede, 
415 

Jersey,  Barbara,  Countess  of,  474 

—  Edward,  1st  Earl  of,  474 

—  refugees  from  Rennes  in,  297,  298, 

299 

Jervais,  John,  glass  painter,  65 

Jesse,  family  of,  291 

Jesuits,  tolerated  in  Transylvania  by 
Bocskay,  104  ;  in  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia),  359;  disputes  with  sailors 
in  Canadian  fleet,  359  ;  support 
campaign  against  Huguenots  of 
Acadia,  591  ;  supported  in 
Canada  by  Marquise  de  Guerche- 
ville,  358,  623 ;  schemes  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada, 
623 

Jeudwine,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sand- 
ham,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  elected  on 
Council,  541 

Jeune,  Charles  Henry,  elected  Fellow, 
323 

Jiva,  temple  of,  at  Bled  (Illyria),  275 
Jobart,  Anne,  298,  299 
Johannot,  Daniel,  594,  595 
John  Sigismund,  claimant  to  Hun- 
garian throne,  98 
Johnson,  Charles,  elder  at  Dover,  230 

—  Dr.  Samuel,  65 

—  W.  Branch,  article  by,  on  Hugue- 

nots and  sorcerers,  summary, 
308-309 

Johnstone,    Rev.    Samuel  Martin, 

elected  Fellow,  436 
Jokai,    Maurice,    novel    on  Tisza 

family  by,  113 
Joliffe,  family  of,  query,  431 
Jolit,  family  of,  292  ;  connections,  see 

Crocker,  Amy  Stedman. 
Jones,  Eliza.  See  Bouchard,  Richard. 

—  Miss  Horatia,  482 

—  Lilian  Marks,  386 

—  Percy  Samuel,  and  wife  Louisa  A. 

(Undery),  386 
Jonquieres,  Dompierre  de.    See  Dom- 

pierre  de  Jonquieres. 
Jordan,  William,  68 
Jortin,  family  of,  292 
Jory,  Annie  Marguerite,  386 

—  Constance  Lizzy,  386 

—  James,  and  wife  Mary  (Pearcy), 

386 

Joubart,  Anne.    See  Jobart,  Anne. 
Jouenne,  family  of,  292 

Joues,    de,  recommended  for 

ordination,  256 
Jouet,  Simon,  59 
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Jouneau,   ,  refugee  at  Maldon, 

530 

—  Veuve,  refugee  at  Maldon,  530 
Jourdain,  Miss  Beatrice  Marie,  elected 

Fellow,  435 

—  Miss  Eleanor  Frances,  death  of,  11 

—  family  of,  292 
Jourdan,  family  of,  292 

Journay,    Mademoiselle    de.  See 
Journee. 

Journee,  Mademoiselle  de,  297,  299 
Jullian-Jacomb,  family  of,  292 
Julliott,  family  of,  292 
Jumet,   Jean,   and  wife  Francoise 

(Mallet)  (La  dame  Jumet),  298, 

299 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  471 
Justamond,  family  of,  292 
Justell,  family  of,  292 
Justice,  family  of,  292 
Justins,  Richard,  68 


Kanarens,  Anne.    See  Tulk,  Sidney 

Edward. 
Kane,  Nathaniel,  569 
Kassa  (Cassovia),  104 
Kelvedon  (co.  Essex),  134 
Kemp,  John,  and  wife  Ann  (Gau- 

cheron),  381 

—  Mary.    See  Collier,  Thomas. 
Kempe,  family  of,  292 
Kempton  Park,  478 

Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  efforts  for  relief  of  refugees, 
244  footnote 

Kennedy,  Mrs.,  of  Portarlington,  571 

—  Major  F.,  elected  Fellow,  323 
Kent,  historical  importance,  18-23, 

34-35  ;  successive  invasions  of, 
their  nature  and  effects,  19-22  ; 
French  immigration,  dates,  22, 
24  ;  decline  of  weaving  trade  in, 
27-28 ;  market- gardens,  Hugue- 
not influence,  28 ;  Huguenots 
in,  fusion  with  English,  28-29  ; 
Huguenot  Church,  discipline, 
29-30  ;  see  also  Bocton  Malherbe ; 
Canterbury  ;  Maidstone  ;  Sand- 
wich. 

Kent,  Huguenots  in,  by  Sir  Robert  A. 

McCall,  18-35 
Kettle,  William  Cooke,  elected  Fellow, 

192 

KJiarashutha,  book  of  charms,  42 
Kidd,  Dr.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

views  on  revised  Prayer  Book, 

452 

Kildare,  Bishop  of.  See  Morton, 
William. 


Kinchant,  Maj.-Gen.,  death  of,  10 
King,    Arthur     Harry,    and  wife 
Emma  (Owen),  386 

—  Emma  Maud,  386 

—  Erasmus,  56 

Kingsford,  C.  L.,  Early  History  of 

Piccadilly  by,  307-308 
Kingston   (New   York   State).  See 

Wiltwyck. 
Kinloch,  family  of,  292 
Kirk,  Annie  Louisa.     See  Musgrove, 

Thomas. 
Kirke,  David,  360 

—  brothers,  settlers  in  Canada,  623 
Klingenthal  (Haut-Rhin)  church,  cen- 
tenary of  consecration,  632 

Knight,  Henrietta,  afterwards  Wy- 
monfold,  afterwards  Childe,  after- 
wards Durore.  See  Durore, 
Count  Lewis  Alexander. 

—  Henry,  317 

—  Robert,  Earl  of  Catherlough,  con- 

nection with  Durore  family,  317 
Knox,  John,  views  on  resistance  to 
monarchs,  101,  102-103  ;  visit  to 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  102 ;  sum- 
mary of  his  life,  268-269  ;  lasting 
influence  in  Scotland,  304 
Krop,  Dr.  F.  J.,  445,  517 


La  Balme  de  Vignoles,  family  of, 
292 

La  Bastide,  de,  family  of,  292,  478 
La  Baume-Cornillane  (dep.  Drome), 

Protestant  church  centenary,  426 
La  Bertramiere,  Sieur  de.    See  Robil-  , 

lard,  Daniel. 
La  Billiere,  family  of,  292 
La   Boetie,  Etienne  de,   views  on 

religious  strife  in  France,  157 
La  Bordage,  nr.  Rennes,  296 
Laborde,  family  of,  292 
Laborie,  Jacques,  minister  at  Oxford 

(Mass.)  and  New  York,  366,  593, 

595 

Labouchere,  family  of,  292 
La  Bouchetiere,  Col.  in  dragoons, 
396 

—  Janvre   de.     See  Janvre  de  la 

Bouchetiere. 
La  Breton,  Peter,  593 
La  Caille,  Abbe  de,  588 

Lacan,  ,  minister  at  Maldon,  530 

La  Caroline,  Port  Royal,  Florida. 

See  Florida. 
La  Caux,  family  of,  292 
La  Cave,  Seigneur  de.    See  Mazieres, 

Nathaniel  de. 
La  Chaumette,  family  of,  292 
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La    Chenaye,     Chevalier     de.  See 

Chevalleau  de  Boisragon,  Louis. 
La  Cherois,  de,  family  of,  292 
La  Cherois  Crommelin,  family  of,  331 
La  Chevallerie  de,  family  of,  292 
Lacon,  Isaac,  55 

—  family  of,  connections.    See  Hunt, 

Amy  Beatrice. 
La  Condamine,  de,  family  of,  inquiry, 
640 

La  Contie,   ,  reader  at  Hollmg- 

bourn,  exclusion,  charges  against 

Rondeau,  239 
La  Corbiere  (en  St.-Aubin-d'Aubigne, 

nr.  Rennes),  299 
La  Coste,  Capt.,  397 
La  Creuse,  de,  family  of,  292 
La  Croisette,  Sieur  de,  298 
La  Croix,  Isaac,  elder  at  Dover,  230 
La  Croix- aux-Mines  (Vosges),  548 
Ladeveze,  family  of,  292 
La  Douespe,  Samuel  de,  minister  of 

Leicester  Fields,  ban  upon  his 

preaching,  601 

—  de  Letablere,  family  of,  292 
La  Fargue,  family  of,  292 

La  Fausille,  de,  family  of,  292 
Lafayette,  Marie  Paul,  memorial  at 

Olmutz,  635  ;  work  on  behalf  of 

Protestants,  635-636 
La   Ferre,    Elizabeth   de.    See  La 

Place,  Josue  de. 
La  Ferte,  de.    See  Fertel. 
Laffitte,  family  of,  292 
Lafone  (Lafon),  family  of,  292 
Laf ont,  family  of,  292 
La  Fontaine,  Jacques  de,  403 

—  de,  family  of,  292 

La  Force.    See  Caumont  &  under  De. 

Laforey,  family  of,  292 

La  Fortiere,  Maxuel  de.    See  Maxuel 

de  La  Fortiere. 
La  Fosse,  Chastry  de.    See  Chastry 

de  la  Fosse. 
La  Garde,  Mr.  de,  minister  at  Belfast, 

469 

—  de,  family  of,  292 

La  Grave,  Mademoiselle  de,  refugee 

at  Maldon,  530 
La   Greve,   Seigneur   de.     See  La 

Motte-Fouque,  Charles  de. 
La  Grossetiere,  Sieur  de.    See  Le 

Venier,  Francois. 
Laine,  James  Moullin,  death,  87 
La  Lande,  de,  family  of,  292 
Lalouel,  family  of,  292 
La  Marche,  John  de,  minister,  232 
La  Mare,  Jacques  de,  of  Calais,  414, 
415 

—  Matthieu  de,  ancien  at  Guines,  414 


La  Mare.  See  also  Delamare. 
La  Maziere,  de,  family  of,  292 
Lamb,  John,  230 

Lambert,  Samuel,  minister  at  Sand- 
toft,  408 

—  family  of,  292 

Lambeth  Palace  Library,  Huguenot 
librarian.  See  Colomies  (Colo- 
miez),  Paul. 

La  Meloniere,  Ensign,  398 

—  Col.  Isaac  de,  command  in  Ireland, 

469,  472,  560 

—  family  of,  292 
Lamerie,  Paul,  636 
Lamert's  blacking  factory,  75 

La    Mesangere,    Marquis    de.  See 

Scot,  Charles. 
Lamilliere,     Guinebauld     de.  See 

Guinebauld  de  Lamilliere. 
La  Monnaye,  Gouyon  de.    See  Gou- 

yon  de  la  Monnaye. 
La  Montagne,  Jean  de,  362 

—  family,  372 

La  Mothe,  Claude  Grostete  de.  See 
Grostete  de  la  Mothe. 

—  Guillaume  de  Caen,  de.    See  Caen, 

Guillaume  de,  Sieur  de  La  Mothe. 
La  Motte,  Pierre  Daniel  de,  569 

—  family  of,  292 

La  Motte  de  Blagny,  Bechevel  de.  See 
Bechevel  de  la  Motte  de  Blagny. 

La  Motte-Fouque,  Charles  de,  Seig- 
neur de  la  Greve  et  de  St. 
Surin,  later  Baron  de  Thonnai- 
Boutonne,  467,  473,  572;  his 
wife  Suzanne  (Robillard  de 
Champagne),  see  La  Motte- 
Fouque,  Suzanne  de,  Madame 
de  Thonnai-Boutonne. 

—  Frederic  de,  Baron  de  St.  Surin, 

573,  574 

—  Frederic  Henri  Charles  de,  author, 

573 

—  General  Henri  Auguste,  473,  573, 

574 

—  Suzanne  de,  Madame  de  Thon- 

nai-Boutonne (Robillard  de 
Champagne),  464,  472,  569  ;  seal 
used  by,  457 ;  escape  from 
France,  466,  572 ;  marriage  and 
family,  473, 572-573 ;  experiences 
as  governess,  570-571 ;  death 
of,  574 

—  family  of,  292 

La  Muce,  Marquis  de,  367 
L'Anaud,  Jean  de,  Prior  of  Agere, 
460 

La  Nauze.    See  Ligonier,  John. 
Lancaster,  Dr.,  rector  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields,  599 
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Lancay,  Sieur  de.  See  Rambouillet 
de  la  Sabliere,  Pierre,  Sieur  de 
Lancay. 

Lancey,  Etienne  de,  leaves  New 
York  French  Church,  366 

—  Stephen  de,  371 

—  de,  family  of,  371,  372 

Land  tenure  customs,  changes  under 

Louis  XIV,  455 
Landon,  family  of,  292 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  272 
Landowski,  sculptor,  620 
Lane,  Allen,  elected  Fellow,  191 
La  Neuve  Maison,  de,  family  of,  292 
Langelier,  family  of,  292 
L'Angle,  family  of,  292 
Langley,  Florence,  386 

—  William,  and  wife  Sarah  M.  (Tin- 

dall),  386 
Langlois,  family  of,  292 
Langrish,  family  of,  292 
Lannoy,  Mr.  de,  Walloon  minister,  409 

—  (La  Noy),  family  of,  292 
La  Noe,  Rachel,  476 

La  Noue,  de.    See  Lannoy. 
Lanove,  family  of,  292 
La  Noy.    See  Lannoy. 
Lansdown,  Mary  Ann,  386 
La  Penotiere  de,  family  of,  292 
Lapierre,  family  of,  292 
■ —  de,  family  of,  88 
La  Place,  Sr.  de,  grandson  of  Josue  de 
la  Place,  298 

—  Elizabeth  de.    See  Ravenel,  Jean, 

Sieur  de  Boistilleul. 

—  Josue  de,  pastor  at  Rennes,  and 

wife  Elizabeth  (La  Ferre),  297 
Laplain,  Louisa  Frances,  386 

—  Thomas,    and    wife    Mary  Ann 

(Surrey),  386 
La  Porte,  Ernest  de,  532 

—  Jacques  de,  minister  at  Sandtoft, 

408-409 

—  de,  family  of,  292 

—  de,  South  African  form  of  name. 

See  Delport. 
L'Apostre,  family  of,  292 
La  Primaudaye,  family  of,  292 
La  Pryme,  de,  family  of,  292 
Lardent,  family  of,  292 
Large,  Alice  Kate,  386 

—  William,  and  wife  Sarah  (Burton), 

386 

La  Rigaudiere,  Seigneur  de.  See  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Francois  de. 

La  Riviere,  Mr.  de,  refugee  from 
French  Revolution,  75 

—  Francois  de,  minister  at  Canter- 

bury, 483 

—  family  of,  292 


Laroche,  family  of,  292 

La  Roche   Dumaine,   Marquise  de 

(Prevost  de  Touchimbert),  472 
La  Roche  Guillon,  Mademoiselle  de, 

297 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Casimir  de,  Seig- 
neur des  Touches,  and  wife 
Marie  (de  Sauliere),  457,  458 

—  Charles  de,  and  wife   Sara  (de 

Verrieres),  457 

—  Charlotte  de,  Dame  de  Roye  et 

de  Roussy.  See  Roussy,  Lady 
Charlotte  de. 

—  Elizabeth  de,  470 

—  Francois,  1st  Count  de,  457-458 

—  Francois,  2nd  Due  de,  457 

—  Francois  de,  Seigneur  de  la  Rigau- 

diere, 458 

—  Magdelaine,  de,  470 

—  Marguerite     de.    See  Ponthieu, 

Charles  de. 

—  Marie    de.       See    Robillard  de 

Champagne,  Marie  (2). 

—  Suzanne  de,  470 

—  family  of,   185,  292,  457;  arms, 

457 

La  Rochefoucauld  de  Champagne,  Marie 
de,  and  her  Escape  from  France 
in  1687,  by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  435, 
441,  454-473 

La  Rochelle,  English  Government's 
attitude  to  siege,  207  ;  history, 
by  Prof.  Dez,  207,  419  ;  channel 
for  escape  of  Huguenots,  360, 
363,  465  ;  families  emigrating  to 
America,  names,  363 ;  Synod 
authorised  by  Charles  IX,  554 ; 
tricentenary  of  siege,  631 

Laroon,  Marcellus,  69 

La  Roque,  de,  family  of,  292 

Larpent,  family  of,  292 

Lart,  Charles  Edmund,  T.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Human  Documents  : 
Proces  contre  les  Cadavres,  by,  3, 
37-52  ;  elected  on  Council,  5,  83, 
324,437,541;  joins  in  discussion, 
35,  52,  269,  354,  373,  514  ;  war 
services,  188;  Human  Documents  : 
Secret  Causes  of  the  Reformation, 
by,  192,  202,  273-286  ;  Protestant 
Refugees  from  Rennes,  communi- 
cated by,  296-300  ;  French  Colony 
at  Sunbury-on-Thames,  by,  436, 
441,  474-482 ;  French  Church  at 
Maldon,  Essex,  by,  530  ;  Hugue- 
not Pedigrees,  by,  review,  628— 
629 

—  Edmund    Louis    Bertrand,  war 

services,  188 

—  Ernest  Howard,  war  services,  188 
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La  Rue,  de,  family  of.  See  De  la 
Rue. 

La  Sabliere,  Rambouillet  de.  See 
Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere. 

La  Sabliere,  nr.  Versailles,  lands  of, 
403 

La  Salle,  family  of,  292 

La  Saugere.    See  Du  Boys,  Rene, 

Sieur  de  la  Saugere. 
Lasco,  John  a,  29,  483,  484  ;  influence 

on  Cranmer's  Prayer  Book,  450  ; 

appointed    to     Austin  Friars 

church,  485 
Lashley,  Leonard,  55 
Laspois,  le  Goux  de.    See  Le  Goux  de 

Laspois. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
opinion  of  Huguenot  refugees,  22 

La  Touche,  Miss  Annette  Maude, 
Huguenot  cross  shown  by,  17  ; 
death  of,  442-443 

—  David,  569 

—  family  of,  292 

La  Tour,  Madame  de,  591 

—  Seigneur  de,  contest  with  d;Aul- 

ney  for  Acadia,  591-592 
Latour,  Charles,  623 

—  Claude,  623 
Latreille,  family  of,  292 

La  Tremoille,  Henri,  Due  de,  460 

—  Henri  Charles,  Due  de,  Prince  de 

Tarante,  480 

La  Trobe,  family  of,  292 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, attack  on  Huguenot 
Churches,  30  ;  influence  on 
Church  of  England,  212-213  ; 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity 
on  foreign  congregations,  217- 
218  ;  view  of  Herault's  scheme 
for  government  of  Huguenot 
Churches,  232 

Laulhe,  family  of,  292 

Laune,  Peter  de,  instituted  to  English 
benefice  without  re- ordination, 
222 

Laurens,  Henry,  First  President  of 
National  Congress,  U.S.A.,  368  ; 
relationship  to  Robert  Lorent, 
query,  430 

—  John, 430 

—  family,  origin,  query,  430 
Laurent  family,  363 

Laurie,  Mary.  See  Comfort,  Joseph. 
Lausanne,  268;   aid  to  Huguenots 

organised    at,     in  eighteenth 

century,  614,  615 
Lautour,  de,  family  of,  292 
Laval,  Viscomte  de,  335 
Laval  (Maine),  299,  549 


Laval,   l'Ully  de.     See   L'Ully  de 
Laval. 

Lavardin,  M.  de,  Lt.-Gen.  en  Bre- 

tagne,  300 
Laver,  Dr.,  of  Colchester,  135 
Laverstoke  (Hants.),  paper  mills  at, 

332 

Lavesque,  Charlotte  de.    See  Farcy, 

Rene  de. 
La  Vie,  family  of,  292 
La  Vienne,  Chatellerault  (Poitou),  39 
La  Ville  du  Bois,  Farcy  de.  See 

Farcy,  Rene  de,  de  la  Ville  du 

Bois. 

La  Ville-du-Bois  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine), 
296 

Lavington,  family  of,  292 
Laws,  Ivy  May,  386 

—  John  Frederick,  and  wife  Rebecca 

(Terry),  386 
Lawson,  Frances  Grace,  387 

—  Frederick,   and  wife   Jannie  S. 

(Brewer),  387 

—  Georgina  Alice,  387 

Layard,  Florence  Louisa,  death  of,  10 

—  Sir .  Henry    Austin,    views  on 

Catherine  de  Medici,  89-90; 
summary  of  career,  329 

—  Ida,  628 

—  family  of,  292,  472 
Lay  ton,  Richard,  511 

Lea,  nr.  Portarlington  (Ireland),  569 
Leagoe,   Sarah   Ann.    See  Sodeau, 
George. 

Leakey,  Florence  Elizabeth,  387 
Le  Bailey,  family  of,  443 
Le  Bailly,  Louis  Hooper,  death,  194, 
198 

Lebaleur,  Ambroise  (Dubois),  pastor 

at  Rennes,  297 
Le  Bas,  family  of,  292 
Le  Beau,  family  of,  inquiry,  640 
Le  Becque,  Solomon  de,  minister  at 

Dover,  227,  230 
Le  Blanc,  ,  minister  at  Sunbury, 

476,  481 

—  Charles,  Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  481; 

his  wife  Ester  (Gouicquet  de  St. 
Eloy),  479 

—  Elizabeth,  479  ;  seeaZsoDarennes, 

Elizabeth. 

—  Ester,  will,  479 

—  Hester,  476 

—  Marguerite.    See  Gouicquet  de  St. 

Eloy,  Isaac. 

—  Mary,  479 

—  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  479 

—  family  of,  in  Brittany,  480 

Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu,  family  of,  292 
Le  Blond,  family  of,  292 
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Le  Bordage  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  296 
Lecerf,   Prof.,   share  in  revival  of 

Calvinism,  424,  425 
Le  Cerf,  Anne,  299 

—  Jean,  298,  299 
Le  Clerc,  Jean,  311 

—  Pierre,  566 

Le  Cointe,  family  of,  292 
Le  Compte,  Jacques,  and  wife  Marie 
(Cellier),  298,  299 

—  Samuel,  deacon  at  Guines,  414 

Le  Coq,  Conseiller,  and  wife  Fran- 
coise  (de  Beringhen),  475,  476 

—  (de   Germain),  Elizabeth,    d.  of 

Pascal  le  Coq,  476 

—  Elizabeth  Dorothy.    See  Blosset, 

Solomon  Stephen. 

—  Henri  (de  St.  Leger),  and  wife 

Jeanne  Emilie  (Chardin),  478 

—  Marie.    See  Menoux,  Jacques  de. 

—  Pascal,  Sieur  de  Germain,  and  wife 

Elizabeth  (de  Beringhen),  475, 
476 

—  family  of,  292  ;  connections,  475 
Le  Cordier,  family  of,  292 

Le  Cras,  family  of,  292 

Lecteur,  definition.  See  reader,  under 

Foreign  Reformed  Churches  in 

England. 

Le  Duchat  de  Dorville,  family  of, 
292 

Lee,  Edward,  Archbishop  of  York,  54 

—  Joyce  Rose,  387 

—  Kathleen  Margaret,  387 

—  William     Wallace,     and  wife 

Catharine  (Lindsey),  387 
Leeds  (co.  Kent),  238 
Leeson,  family  of,  292 
Le  Fanu,  Charles,  Sieur  de  Cresseron, 
184 

—  Etienne  (1),  184 

—  Etienne  (2),  184 

—  Jacques,  184 

—  Joseph,  .184 

—  Joseph  Sheridan,  185 

—  Marie,  184 

—  Michel,  184 

—  Peter,  184 

—  Philippe,  184 

—  Thomas  Philip,  C.B.,  Memoir  of 
the  Le  Fanu  Family,  by,  re- 
view, 183  ;  joins  in  discussion, 
269  ;  Marie  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
de  Champagne,  by,  435, 441,  454- 
473;  elected  on  Council,  437, 
541 ;  Children  of  Marie  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  de  Champagne,  by, 
539,545,560-578 

—  W.  J.  H.,  183 

—  W.  R.,  death  of,  88 
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Le  Fanu,  family  of,  292 
Lefever,  Alice  May,  387 
— -  Eleanor  Maud,"  387 

—  Gertrude  Florence.    See  Cawley, 

Herbert  Valentine. 

—  Ivy  Isabel,  387 

—  William,  and  wife  Ellen  (Wills), 

387 

Le  Fevre,  Jacques,  497 

—  d'Etaples,  Jacques,  translator  of 

Bible,  187 

—  family  of,  132,  292  ;  in  America, 

372 

Le  Forestier,  family  of,  292 

Lefranc,  Prof.  Abel,  520 

Le  Franc,  Jacques,  minister  at  Nor- 
wich, 230 

Lefroy,  Benjamin  St.  George,  elected 
Fellow,  539 

—  Edward    Heathcote,    elected  on 

Council,  324,  437,  541 

—  Langlois  Massy,  elected  Fellow, 

323 

—  family  of,  292 
Legare,  Solomon,  368 

—  family  of,  368 

Legendre,  Pierre  (Du  Fosse),  pastor 
at  Rennes,  297 

—  family  of,  292 
Legge,  family  of,  185 

Leghorn,  British  Cemetery  at,  by  G. 

Milner- Gibson -Cullum,  review, 

422-423 
Leglize  (Leglise),  family  of,  292 
Le  Goux  de  Laspois,  family  of,  292 
Le  Grand,  Daniel,  memorial  plaque 

to,  at  Fouday,  632 

—  family  of,  292 

Le  Grand  de  Veimar,  Brig. -Gen.  Josias, 
563 

Le  Grand  du  Petit  Bosc,  Col.  Daniel, 

563,  567-568 
Legree,   ,  refugee  from  Rhode  I. 

to  S.  Carolina,  593 

—  family,  593 

Le  Grew,  family  of,  292 

Legriel,  family  of,  292 

Leguat,  Francois,  588 

Le  Heup,  family  of,  292 

Lehook,  family  of,  292 

Leicester  Fields  Church,  1687-17 S6, 
History  of,  from  the  Actes  du 
Consistoire,  by  William  Minet, 
596-612 

Leijenberg.    See  Lionberg. 

Le  Jeune,  Claude,  musician  of  six- 
teenth centurv,  312 

—  John  (1),  75 

—  John  (2).    See  Young,  John. 
Lely,  Peter,  72 

2  Y 
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Le  Leu,  Pierre,  deacon  at  Sandtoft, 
410 

Le  Maistre,  family  of,  292 
Le  Maitre,  Miss  Louisa  Mary,  elected 
Fellow,  4 

—  family  of,  329 
Lemann,  family  of,  292 

Le  Mare,  Aubrey  Frederick,  elected 
Fellow,  81 ;  joins  in  discussion, 
284 

—  Matthieu,  of  Guines,  414 
Le  May,  Ann  Elizabeth,  388 

—  Henry,  388 

Le    Mercier,    Andre,    minister  at 

Boston  (Mass.),  364,  594 
Le  Mesurier,  family  of,  292 
Le  Moine,  Mo'ise,  366 

—  family  of,  in  Rhode  I.  (Money  or 

Mawney),  593 
Lemoyne    (Le    Moine),   family  of, 
292 

Le  Moyne  de  Soulle,  family  of,  300 
Lennep,  van,  family  of,  292 
Lennox,  Duke  of  (1616),  seal  used  for 

Norwich  cloths,  127 
Le  Noble,  Peter,  75 

—  family  of,  292 
Leopold  I,  Emperor,  241 
Le  Page,  Jean,  298,  300 

Le  Peigne  (Le  Pigne),  Esther,  See 

Chardin,  Sir  John  (1). 
Lepine,  family  of,  292 
Le  Pla,  family  of,  292 
Le  Plastrier,  family  of,  292 
Le  Platrier,  J.,  ancien  of  Jewin  Street 

church,  248,  252 
Le  Play,  family  of,  292 
Le    Provost,    Stephen,    deacon  at 

Glastonbury,  487,  490 
Le  Quesne,  family  of,  292 
Leresche,  family  of,  292 
Le  Richeux,  Leonora  Annie  de.  See 

Turner,  Henry. 
Lernoult,  family  of,  292 
Leroux,  family  of,  292 
Leroy,  watchmaker,  72 

—  Israel,  and  wife  Judith  (Brefant), 

298,  299 
Le  Sage,  John,  636 

—  John  Hugh,  70 

—  Simon,  636 

—  family  of,  292 
Leschallas,  family  of,  292 

Lescure,  Pierre,  minister  at  Leicester 
Fields,  609 

—  Dame  de.   See  Sauliere. 
Les  Estas,  Mrs.,  562 
Lesirc,  family  of,  292 

Les  Moriers,  nr.  Rennes,  296 
Le  Souef,  family  of,  292 


L'Espinasse,  family  of,  292 
Lesterlin,  family  of,  292 
Lestouelle,  Stephen,  490 
Lestourgeon,  family  of,  292 
Lestringant,  Pierre,  on  modern 
French  Protestantism,  633 
Le  Sueur,  ,  sculptor,  73 

—  family  of,  292 

Letablere,  La  Douespe  de.    See  La 

Douespe  de  Letablere. 
Letalle,  David,  ancien  at  Sandtoft, 

410 

Lethieullier,  Catherine.    See  Desbou- 
verie,  Jacob. 

—  Charles,  422 

—  Sir  Christopher,  422 

—  John  (1),  and  wife  Jane  (Mesureur), 

421 

—  John  (2),  of  Valenciennes,  and  wife 

Catherine  (Godin),  421 

—  John  (3),  and  wife  Jane  (Trappe), 

422 

—  John  (4),  422 

—  Sir  John  (5),  422 

—  John  (6),  of  Ilford,  and  wife,  d.  of 

Sir  Joseph  Smart,  421,  422 
■ —  Mary.    See  Hulse,  Sir  Edward. 

—  Peter,  and  wife  Agnes  (Covillet), 

421 

—  Samuel,  422 

—  Smart,  422 

—  family  of,  292,  421-422 
Lethieullier,  Family  of,  by  C.  H.  Iyan 

Chown,  review,  421-422 
Le  Tonnellier-Breteuil,  Intendant  of 

Picardy,  229 
Le  Tort,  Francis,  399 
Le  Venier,  Francois,  Sieur  de  La 

Grossetiere,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Tallemant    des    Reaux),  402, 

407  ped. 

Leveque,  name  on  Strand  rate  books, 
55 

Leverett,  Jessie,  387 

—  Matthias,  and  wife  Annie  (Cush- 

way),  387 

—  Rose,  387 

—  family  connections.    See  Cushway, 

Winifred  Gertrude. 
Levesque,  Henry  Arthur,  and  wife 
Rhoda  (Collier),  387 

—  Rhoda  Matilda  Gaucheron,  387 

—  family  of,  292 

Le  Vierge,  Louise  Beatrice,  391 

—  Samuel,  and   wife   Florence  E. 

(Jackson),  391 
Le  Vigan.    See  Vigan. 
Lewry,  Emily.    See  Sauze,  William. 
Leyden  (Holland),  222  ;  refugees  at, 

467  ;  Walloon  Library,  444 
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L'Hermitage.       See    Saunieres  de 

l'Hermitage. 
L'Herondell,  family  of,  292 
L'Heureux,  family  of,  292 
L'hommeau,    Mathurin,    Sieur  du 

Gravier,  pastor  at  Rennes,  297 
L'Hommedieu,  family  of,  363 
L'Hopital,  Michel  de,  157,  159 
Liart,  Rubein,  612 

Library  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  elected  as  Fellow,  435 

Lichigaray,  family  of,  292 

Liege,  family  of,  292 

Lievin  (Pas-de-Calais),  312 

Lievre,  family  of,  292 

Ligonier,  John,  alias  La  Nauze, 
inquiry,  639 

—  family  of,  292 

—  de   Benneval,   Antoine,  minister 

at  Portarlington,  563 
Lille  (dep.  Nord),  484,  507 
Lillers,  de,  family  of,  292 
Lilos.    See  Lisleau. 
Lily,  use  as  religious  symbol,  45 
Limeuil  (Perigord),  Reformed  Church, 

606 

Limoges  (dep.  Haute-Vienne),  456 

—  Intendant  of,  462 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.    See  Grossetete, 

Robert. 
Lindner,  family  of,  292 
Lindsey,      Catharine.       See  Lee, 

William  Wallace. 
Linen  industry  of  Ulster,  work  of 

Louis  Crommelin,  94,  417-418 
Lintot,  Joshua,  74 

Lintot,  District  of.    See  St.  Thomas 

de  Gruchet  en  Caux. 
Lionberg  (Leijenberg),  M.,  243  foot- 
note 

Lions,  Jean,  minister  at  Leicester 
Fields,  Apologie  de  Jean  Lions, 
by,  603  footnote  ;  dispute  with 
Consistoire  over  false  prophets, 
602-603,  603  footnote 

Liron,  Anthoine,  235 

—  family  of,  292 

Lisburn  (co.  Antrim),  417  ;  tomb  of 

Louis  Crommelin  at,  53 
Lisleau  (dep.  Charente-Inf.),  estate 

of  Robillard  family  at,  457,  459, 

472 

Lister,  Elizabeth.    See  Ravenel  de 

Boistilleul,  Samuel. 
Lisy  (Lissy)  (dep.  Seine-et-Marne), 

pastor  at.    See  Grostete  de  la 

Mothe,  Claude. 

—  Synod,  238  footnote 

Literary  Anecdotes.  See  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes. 


Little  Sutton  (co.  Surrey),  478 
Littleton,  Hon.  Margaret,  d.  of  Lord 

Hatherton.    See  Portal,  Brig.- 

Gen.  Bertram. 
Livile,  Judith.    See  Gosselin,  Jacob. 
Llanarmon-in-Yale    (co.  Denbigh), 

180 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Mr.  Grongnet  maintained  by, 
255  ;  recommends  de  Joues  and 
du  Berrion  for  ordination,  256 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
230 

Lobbee,  — ,  refugee  from  Champagne, 
379 

Lockley,  Elizabeth.   See  Chardavoine, 

Daniel. 
Loiseau,  family  of,  292 
Lollards,  337 

Lombard,  Jean,  minister  at  Jewin 
Street, etc.,  250, 253,  254  footnote 

—  family  of,  292 

Londigne,  Mademoiselle  de,  niece  of 
Marie  de  Champagne,  467 

London,  Bishop  of  (1718),  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Durette,  600-601. 
See  also  Compton,  Henry  ;  Grin- 
dal,  Edmund. 

London,  Huguenot  districts,  307-308 

- —  Overseer,  office  of,  payments  to 
escape  service,  55,  72  ;  Hugue- 
not names  among  holders,  55, 
59,  68,  70  ;  exemptions,  67 

—  Sheriff.    See  Vaillant,  Paul  (3) 

—  Surveyor     of     Highways.  See 

Sabatere,  Mr. 

—  Surveyor     of     Pavements.  See 

Margund. 

—  Weavers'  Company,  Court  Minute 

Books,  proposed  publication, 
7,  85,  195,  326,  439,  542 

—  churches  in  : 

French  churches.    See  London, 

foreign  churches  in,  below. 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  342,  343 
St.  Clement  Danes,  62,  66,  635 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  rector. 

See  Lancaster,  Dr. 
St.  Sepulchre's,  Holborn,  627 
Stepney  churchyard,  epitaph  on 

weaver,  639 
See  also  Parishes  below. 

—  foreign  churches  in : 

Royal  Commission  on,  1913,  216 

footnote 
overcrowding    after  revocation 

of  Edict  of  Nantes,  247-248 
third  church  required,  petitions 

to  Bishop  Compton,  249 
ministers'  salaries,  249 
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London,  foreign  churches  in  :  (cont.) — • 
Charter  under  Privy  Seal,  1688, 
254 

fees    on  baptisms  claimed  by 

rectors  of  parishes,  599 
Artillery,  604 

Austin  Friars  Walloon  church, 

grant  by  Edward  VI,  483  ; 

separation  of  French-speaking 

part    of    congregation,    484 ; 

minister,  see  Lasco,  John  a. 
Brewers'   Hall.    See   below,  St. 

Martin  Orgar's. 
Buckingham  House.    See  below, 

St.  Martin  Orgar's. 
Castle  Street.  See  below,  Hunger  - 

ford  Market. 
Covent  Garden,  petition  to  for- 
bid meetings,  71 
Crispin  Street,  fees  on  baptisms 

paid  to  rector  of  Stepney,  599  ; 

minister,  see  Durette,  Francois. 
Glasshouse  Street.     See  below, 

Leicester  Fields. 
Glovers'  Hall,  254  footnote 
Hungerf ord  Market,  dispute  about 

fees  claimed  by  St.  Martin's, 

599 

Jewin  Street  (later  St.  Martin 
Orgar's),  establishment  by 
letters  patent,  250-251 ;  equa- 
lity of  ministers,  appeal  to 
Sancrof  t,  252-254  ;  ministers, 
see  Allix,  Pierre ;  Asselin,  J  acob ; 
Graverol,  Jean  ;  Grostete  de  la 
Mothe,  Claude ;  Lombard,  Jean ; 
see  also  below,  St. Martin  Orgar's. 

La  Patente,  origin  of  name,  254 

Le  Carre,  unions  with  Leicester 
Fields  and  Savoie,  610 

Leicester  Fields,  annexe,  see 
below,  Le  Tabernacle  ;  founda- 
tion, 597 ;  Actes  du  Con- 
sistoire,  at  French  Hospital, 
597 ;  discipline,  597-598  ; 
ministers,  numbers  and  pay- 
ment, 598  ;  pew  rents,  598  ; 
unions  with  other  churches, 
598,  599  ;  dispute  about  fees 
claimed  by  St.  Martin's,  599  ; 
preaching  by  converts  from 
Rome,  regulations,  600 ; 
Durette  forbidden  to  preach 
in,  601  ;  porter  suspended 
from  Communion,  601-602 ; 
ban  upon  M.  de  La  Douespe, 
601 ;  condemnation  of  '  false 
prophets,'  602-603;  financial 
difficulties,  devices  to  meet, 
603-604 ;     ministers,  number 


reduced,  604  ;  ministers,  sala- 
ries, 604,  609  ;  lease,  lawsuit 
against  ex-anciens,  604-605 ; 
lease,  terms  of  renewal,  1751, 
605  ;  Bor  y  fund  for  apprentice- 
ships, 605,  606 ;  extempore 
preaching,  decisions  of  Con- 
sistoire,  608  ;  size  of  congre- 
gation at  different  times,  609  ; 
dress  of  ministers,  rules  on, 
609  ;  decline  and  union  with 
Carre,  609-610;  conformity 
on  joining  Carre,  611  ;  recon- 
naissances from  the  Actes,  612  ; 
lecteurs,  see  Beau,  Pierre; 
Martin,  Michel;  Massy,  Nico- 
las; Robelon,  Sieur;  Robethon, 

Henry  ;  Vassy  ;  ministers, 

see  Beaufort,  Daniel  de  ;  Brilly, 
Elie  ;    Lescure,  Pierre  ;  Pego- 
rier,  Cesar  ;   Rival,  Pierre 
Les  Grecs,  57,  66,  225  footnote 
Le  Tabernacle,  598 ;    lease  of, 
604-605 

Milk  Alley.  See  above,  Le  Taber- 
nacle. 

Piccadilly,  legacy  to,  478 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital  chapel. 
See  below,  Threadneedle  Street. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Seebelow, 
Threadneedle  Street. 

St.  Martin  Orgar's,  premises 
previously  occupied  by  congre- 
gation, 251  footnote 

Savoy  French  church,  origin, 
63-64;  rise  to  importance, 
217  ;  establishment,  224-225  ; 
conformity  enforced,  225  ;  de- 
fence of  rights  by  Compton, 
226;  ministry  offered  Chau- 
vin,  231 ;  petition  asking- 
privileges,  235-236 ;  protests 
by,  against  formation  of  third 
church,  248-250  ;  intrigues  of 
Jesuits  against,  257  ;  closing 
and  sale,  374  ;  sale,  allocation 
of  proceeds,  376 ;  dispute 
about  fees  claimed  by  St. 
Martin's,  599 ;  ministers,  see 
Dubourdieu,  Jean ;  Dumar- 
esq,  Richard  ;  Durel,  Jean  ; 
Lombard,  Jean ;  Menard 
Philip. 

Soho  Square,  laying  of  foundation 

stone,  428 
Spring  Gardens,  225  footnote 
Swallow  Street  church,  56 
Threadneedle    Street    (St.  An- 
thony's    Hospital),  protest 
against    Covent    Garden  as- 
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sembly,  71  ;  oldest  Huguenot 
church,  215 ;  charters  granted 
to,  215,  216  ;  advisory  offices 
to  other  churches,  217  ;  be- 
quests to,  342 ;  foundation,  484; 
minister  of,  seeHerault,  Louis. 
Walloon    church.     See  above, 

Threadneedle  Street. 
Wheeler  Street,  638 
See  also  Chiswick  ;  Wandsworth. 
London,  institutions,  houses,  build- 
ings in :  Australia  House,  68 ;  Bed- 
ford House,  Strand,  60  ;  Burleigh 
House,  65 ;  '  Cider  Cellars, '  tavern, 

59  ;  Duke's  Theatre,  57  ;  Durham 
House,  Strand,  54,  58,  63  ;  Exeter 
Change,  65 ;  '  Fox  under  the  Hill,' 
inn,  58  ;  French  Charity  House, 
Hogg  Lane,  bequest  to,  342 ; 
Lamert's  blacking  factory,  75 ;  Le 
Beck's  restaurant,  59  ;  Paterson 
and  Hutchins'  auction  rooms,  73 ; 
Salisbury  House,  Strand,  54 ; 
Savoy  Buildings,  Strand,  67  foot- 
note ;  Savoy  Palace,  64 ;  Somerset 
House,  54, 63, 225 ;  '  Upholsterers' 
Arms,'  65  ;  Vaillant's  warehouse, 
64;  Watergate  on  embankment, 
55  ;  '  White  Peruke,'  inn,  59  ; 
Wimbledon  House,  65  ;  Worcester 
House,  Strand,  54  ;  York  Build- 
ings Waterworks,  55-56, 57 ;  York 
House,  Strand,  history,  54-55 

—  parishes  in  : 

St.  Clement  Danes,  rate  books, 

60,  61  ;   vestry  minutes,  66,  67 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  over- 
seers, 57  ;    churchwardens  ac- 
counts, 57,  59,  66  ;  rate  books, 

61,  62 

St.  Mary,  Savoy,  60 

—  places  in  : 

Adelphi,  54 

Covent  Garden,  Huguenot  asso- 
ciations, 54,  71 ;  Surveyor  of 
Pavements,  72 

Goodman's  Fields,  57 

Hungerford  Market,  54 ;  see 
also  under  London,  foreign 
churches  in. 

Savoy,  the,  63 ;  Huguenot  asso- 
ciations, 54 ;  see  also  under 
London,  foreign  churches  in. 

Spitalfields,  movement  among 
refugee  weavers  to  exclude 
newcomers,  607  ;  weavers  in, 
inquiries,  639,  640 

—  streets  etc.  in  :  Adelphi  Terrace,  58, 

60  ;  Ashlin's  Place,  70  ;  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  59,  75;  Book- 


sellers' Row,  66  ;  Bow  Street,  69  ; 
Buckingham  Street,  57  ;  Burleigh 
Street,  Strand,  65  ;  Cecil  Street, 
Strand,  60 ;  Chandos  Street, 
Strand,  75  ;  Charterhouse  Yard, 
626 ;  Dirty  Lane,  60 ;  Drury  Lane, 
68  ;  Durham  Yard,  see  below,  John 
Street ;  Edwards  Street  ,  Cavendish 
Square,  73;  Exeter  Street,  65; 
Fountain  Court,  Strand,  67  foot- 
note ;  Great  St.  Helen's,  62 ; 
Half  Moon  Street,  see  above, 
Bedford  Street ;  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  72  ;  James  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  72  ;  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  57  ;  King  Street,  72,  73  ; 
Little  Britain,  62  ;  Maiden  Lane, 
59  ;  New  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
74  ;  Oxford  Street,  63  ;  Robert 
Street,  Adelphi,  58 ;  Round  Court, 
Charing  Cross,  59  ;  Russell  Street 
(Rossel),  Covent  Garden,  68,  69, 
257 ;  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
59-60 ;  Strand,  Huguenot  associa- 
tions, 54,  66,  rate  books,  55,  in 
18th  century,  65  ;  Tyburn  Road, 
see  above,  Oxford  Street ;  Villiers 
Street,  55,  57 
London  Cries,  Huguenot  painter  of, 
69 

London  Journal,  1728,  quoted,  71 

London  Library,  elected  as  Fellow,  3 

Long,  family  of,  313 

Long  Island,  U.S.A.  Huguenot  settle- 
ment, 371 

Longuet,  family  of,  292 

Longueville,  William,  65-66 

Loquet,  Jean,  minister  at  Strasbourg, 
500 

Lord    Chief    Justice,    residence  in 

Strand,  65 
Lorent,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Frederick 

the  Great,  query,  430 
Lorentz,  Georges,  and  wife  Suzanne 

(Nagy),  430 
Lorey,  nr.    Coutances  (Normandy), 

299 

Lorraine,  refugees  from,  639 
Loubier,  family  of,  293 
Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  229 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  edicts 

against  Huguenots,  234  footnote  ; 

forbids  Huguenot  emigration  to 

Canada,  595 ;  overtures  to  Dr. 

Allix,  626 
Louisiana,    U.S.A.,    petition    of  S. 

Carolina  Huguenots  to  remove 

to,  refused,  370 
Loulang,   John,   marriage   to  Mary 

Gregory,  480 
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Louveau,  Jean,  Sieur  de  la  Porte, 

pastor  at  Rennes,  297 
Louvois,  Francois  Michel  le  Tellier, 

Marquis  de,  361 
Loveday,  Annie  Louise,  387 

—  George,  and  wife  Annie  (Haynes), 

387 

—  Maud  Lillian,  387 

Low,  Charles  Watson,  death,  547 
Luard,    Lt.-Col.    Charles  Eckford, 
CLE.,  death  of,  442 

—  Edward  Sydney,  death  of,  442 

—  family  of,  185,  293,  334 
Lucadon,  family  of,  293 

Lullin,  ,  correspondent  of  Serces, 

614 

L'Ully  de  Laval,  family  of,  293,  295 
Lumeau,  Ramezay  de.    See  Ramezay 

de  Lumeau. 
Luquet,  John,  72 

Lush,    Alfred   Herbert,   elected  on 

Council,  83,  193,  324 
Lusse,  Rebecca,  530 
Luther,  Martin,  excommunication  of, 

200 ;     compromise  on  transub- 

stantiation,    202;     services  to 

church  music,  312 
Lutherans,  opposition  to  Calvin  on 

resistance  to  monarchs,  102 

—  and  Calvinists,  divergence  of  doc- 

trine, 98-99,  102,  104,  114,  266 
Lutyens,  family  of,  293 
Luxbrough,  Baron.    See  Knight, 

Robert,  Earl  of  Catherlough. 
Luxembourg,  Jacques  de,  457 
Luyck,  Pierre  de,  minister  at  Groede, 

415 

Lyon,  Dr.,  seller  of  quack  medicines, 
72 

—  Robert,  68 

—  family  of,  293 

Lyons,  Archbishop  of  (1590),  556 
Lys,  family  of,  293 

Macaulay,  F.  C,  book  on  Leghorn 
cemetery  by,  review,  422-423 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  refer- 
ence to  Huguenots,  32 

McCall,  Sir  Robert  Alfred,  K.C.V.O., 
K.C.,  presides  at  meetings,  3,  4, 
81,  82,  191,  192;  Huguenots  in 
Kent,  by,  3,  18-36;  elected 
President,  4,  82  ;  presidential 
addresses:  (1924)  10-17,  (1925) 
87-97,  (1926)  197-208;  takes 
part  in  discussion,  76,  153,  285, 
286,  354,  373,  514  ;  elected  Vice- 
President,  193,  324,  437,  540; 
services  as  President,  197,  334  ; 


estimate  of  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
260-261 

Maccherbe.    See  Marteilhe,  Jean. 

Macchiavelli,  Niccolo,  influence  of 
writings  on  Catherine  de  Medici 
and  Henri  III,  91,  156,  166-167 

Macdonald,  family  of,  293 

Macfarland,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee  of  Hugue- 
not-Walloon New  Netherland 
Commission,  77 

Machet,  Jacques,  595 

McNeill,  Jane  Maria.  See  Ferry, 
George  John. 

Magne,  Emile,  historical  romances  by, 
401 

Magniac,  family  of,  293 
Magny,   ,  Col.  of  Huguenot  regi- 
ment, 396 
Mahieu,  Isaac,  228 

Maichin,  Capitaine,  refugee  at  Maldon, 
530 

Maidstone  (co.  Kent),  privileges 
granted  to  refugees,  25;  paper 
trade  established,  26  ;  Huguenot 
settlement  of  Boughton  Mal- 
herbe,  35,  237;  French  church, 
Laud's  attack  on,  217 

Mailhet,  James,  68 

Maillard,  family  of,  293 

Mainbray,  de,  family  of,  293 

Maine,  U.S.A.,  original  Huguenot 
settlement,  372 

Majal,  Mathieu  (Desubas),  memorial 
plaque  at  Vernoux,  426 

Majendie,  Rev.  J.  J.,  71 

—  family  of,  293 
Majolier,  family  of,  293 
Majou,  family  of,  293 

Malacare,   St.   Julien   de.    See  St. 

Julien  de  Malacare. 
Malan,  Dr.  D.  F.,  of  S.  Africa,  533 

—  F.  S.,  of  S.  Africa,  533 

—  family  of,  313  ;  of  S.  Africa,  590 
Malan  de  Merindol,  family  of,  293 
Malard,  Francois,  235 

Malauze,  family  of.  See  Bourbon- 
Malauze. 

Maldon  (co.  Essex),  French  refugees  at 
list,  530 

Malecare  de  Pratviel,  family  of,  293 
Malette,  Quarter  Master  Samuel,  397 
Malie,  family  of,  293 
Malines  conversations  on  reunion  of 

Churches,  views  of  Sir  W.  J. 

Collins  on,  446-447  - 
Mallandain,    Elizabeth    Ann.  See 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  Ann. 
Mallard,  Marie.    See  Rambouillet  de 

La  Sabliere,  Antoine  (1). 
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Mallery,  John,  68 

Mallet,  Francoise.    See  Jumet,  Jean. 

Mallet,  family  of,  293 

Malortie,  family  of,  293 

Manakintown  (Virginia),  Huguenot 
settlement,  363,  367 

Manchee,  William  Henry,  Huguenot 
London  :  Covent  Garden,  Savoy 
and  the  Strand,  by,  4,  54-76 ; 
203,  takes  part  in  discussion, 
76  ;  elected  on  Council,  324,  437, 
541 ;  Huguenot  Regiments,  The, 
Supplemental  Notes,  by,  393-400 

Mancht,   ,  refugee  from  Cham- 
pagne, 379 

Mangin,  Edward  Addison,  death,  88 

—  Major  Etienne  Bessonet,  elected 

Fellow,  82 

—  family  of,  293 
Manigault  family,  363,  368 
Manning,  family  of,  293 

Mar  Audishu  (Assyria),  church  of,  42 
Marais,    Mr.,    Member    of    Bar  at 
Johannesburg,  206 

—  Dr.  J.,  533 

—  family  of,  590 

Marans  (dep.  Charente-Inferieure),  595 

Marbach,  ,  of  Strasbourg,  501 

Marblehead  (Mass.),  593 
Marc,  Sieur,  apothecary,  of  St.  Vig- 
nan,  40 

Marce,  Baron  de.    See  Goyon,  Charles 

Claude  de. 
Marcet,  family  of,  293 
Marchand,   ,  refugee  at  Maldon, 

530 

—  Marguerite.      See    Robillard  de 

Champagne,  Andre. 
Marchant,  family  of,  293 ;  connections, 

see  Gross,  Maud  Miriam. 
Marcombe,  Moyse,  566 
Marconnay,  Catherine  de.    See  Che- 

valleau  de  Boisragon,  Louis. 

—  family  of,  293 

Marcq  (Pas-de-Calais),  place  of  refuge 
for  Flemish  Protestants,  229 

—  Flemish  church  at,  closed,  229  ; 

foundation,  411  ;  government 

from  Walcheren,  411-412  ;  burnt 

by  Spanish,  413 
Marescoe,  family  of,  293 
Margarg,  family  of,  293 
Margas,  family  of,  293 
Margesson,  family  of,  293 
Margot,  Huguenot  witch,  legend,  309 
Marguerite     d'Angouleme     (or  de 

Valois),  549 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  wife  of  Henri  IV, 

555  ;    reasons  for  marriage,  91  ; 

treated  by  Pare,  554 


Margund,   ,  Surveyor  of  Pave- 
ments, 72 

Marian  persecutions,  refugees  from, 
269  ;  exiles  from,  see  also  under 
Frankfort. 

Mariette,  family  of,  293 

Marillac,  Intendant,  461 

Marion,  Elie,  602 

—  Francis,  368 
Marissal,  family  of,  293 

Markes,  Frances  Mary.     See  Waite, 

John  Jacob  (2). 
Marolles  (Brittany),  551 
Marot,    Clement,    version    of  the 

Psalms,  201,  225,  312 
Marplay,  family  of,  293 
Marrine,  Andrew,  592 
Marriott,  William  Kenaz,  death  of, 

335 

—  family  of,  293 
Marshall,  Alice  Mary,  387 

—  Frederick,  and  wife  Alice  (Filmer), 

387 

—  Rose  Winifred,  387 

Marteilhe,    Jean,    Journal,  history 

of  publication,  31-32 
Martel,  Mesdames  de,  467 
Martell,  family  of,  293 
Martin,  Agnes  Emily,  387 

—  Albert  George,  and  wife  Emily 

(Carey),  387-388 

—  Michel,  lecteur  at  Leicester  Fields, 

612 

Martineau,  William,  elected  Fellow, 
192 

—  family  of,  132,  293,  548;  monu- 

ments at  Norwich,  129 
Martinique.    See  West  Indies. 
Martyr,  Peter.    See  Vermigli,  Pietro. 
Mary  II,  wife  of  William  III,  King  of 

England,  467,  468,  560 
Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of  James  II, 

exile  in  France,  475 
Mary,  the  Virgin.    See  Virgin  Mary. 
Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots,  553  ; 

question  to  Knox  on  rights  of 

subjects,  103 
Mascarene,  John  Paul,  364 

—  family  of,  594 
Masclary,  Suzanne  de,  476 
Mascriee,  Mademoiselle  de,  466,  467 
Masdarg,  family  of,  293 
Maseres,  family  of,  293 
Masquerier,  family  of,  293 
Massachusetts,      U.S.A.,  proposed 

loyalty  tests  for  French  settlers, 
369  ;  grant  of  British  civil  rights 
to  French  Protestants,  594; 
governor,  see  Bowdoin,  James  (2) 
Massanes,  family  of,  293 
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Massau,  Quarter  Master  Moyse,  397 
Masse,  Henry  Josias,  562 

—  Jean  de,  of  La  Meloniere's  regi- 

ment, 562 

—  family  of,  293 
Massilos,  Jean,  564 
Masson,  James,  430 

—  Eobert  Kay,  430 

—  family,  origin,  query,  430 
Massu,  family  of,  293 

Massue  de  Ruvigny.    See  Ruvigny. 
Massy,  Nicolas,  lecteur  at  Leicester 

Fields,  609 
Mateer,  Edward  John,  elected  Fellow, 

3 

Mathias,  family  of,  293 
Matthews,  Sarah  Jane,  388 

—  William,    and    wife    Emma  E. 

(Bastien),  388 
Maturin,  Capt.  James,  397 

—  family  of,  293 
Maty,  family  of,  293 
Mauger,  family  of,  293 
Maunders,  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  See 

Soilleux,  Alfred  James. 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  552 
Maurice,  Dr.  H.,  Chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  257 
Maurois,  family  of,  293 
Mawney.    See  Le  Moine. 
Maxuel  de  La  Fortiere,  family  of,  293 
May,  Hannah.    See  Hughes,  Frederick 
Thomas. 

■ —  Marianne.    See  White,  William. 

May,  le.    See  Le  May. 

Mayerne,  Turquet  de.    See  Turquet 

de  Mayerne. 
Mayport  (Florida),  77 
Mazamet  (dep.  Tarn),  182 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  23  ;    patronage  of 

Rambouillet  and  Tallemant  firms, 

404 

Maze,  family  of,  293 

Mazelin,   Jeanne.    See   under  Pare, 

Ambroise. 
Maziere,  family  of,  293 
Mazieres,  Daniel  de,  his  daughter, 

Dame  de  Fontpastour,  470 

—  Marie  de.    See  Robillard  de  Cham- 

pagne, Josias  de  (1). 

—  Nathaniel  de,  Seigneur  de  Voutron 

et  La  Cave,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Caillaud),  454 

—  Philippe  Benjamin  de,  Seigneur 

du  Passage,  470,  472 
Mazyck,  French  name  in  S.  Carolina, 
368 

Mcaux  (dep.  Seine-et-Marne),  Bishop 
of,  283  ;  Fete  of  the  Reformation 
at,  311  ;  Synod  of,  625 


Medicine  in   16th  century,  various 

grades  of  practitioners,  550 
Melo,   •  ,   Portuguese    officer  in 

British  Army,  396 
Memoire  touchant  VEdit  de  Janvier 

1562,  by  E.  de  la  Boetie,  157 
Menard,  Philip,  minister  of  Chapel 

Floyal,  476 
Menard,  family  of,  293 
Menars,  M.,  Intendant  at  Paris,  626 
Mendez,  family  of,  293 
Menet,  family  of,  293 
Mengin,   Dr.    Ernst,   pamphlet  on 

church  of  Louisenstadt,  Berlin, 

review,  526 
Mennonites.    See  Anabaptists. 
Menoux,  Jacques  de,  478 ;    his  wife 

Marie  (le  Coq),  478 

—  Marie  de.    See  under  Beringhen, 

Jean  de. 

Mens  (dep.  Isere),  Protestant  church, 

centenary,  426 
Menu,  V.,  designs  for  stained  glass  by, 

312 

Merceron,    Anne    Elizabeth  Collin. 

See  Rusch,  John  George  Frederick. 
Merchant  Co.  of  New  France,  623 
Mercier,   Mr.,  article   on  Calvairac 

family,  183 

—  family  of,  293 

Mereau.    See  Sacramental  medal. 

Meredith,  Susan,  238 

Merindol,  family  of.    See  Malan  de 

Merindol. 
Merivale,  family  of,  293 
Merle,  family  of,  293 
Merle  d'Aubigny,  Pasteur  C,  520 
Meryon,  family  of,  293 
Merzeau,  silk-throwster,  151 

—  family  of,  293 
Meschinet,  family  of,  570 
Meslin  de  Glatigny,  family  of,  293 
Mesman,  family  of,  293,  334 
Mesnard.    See  also  Minnaar. 

—  Matthieu,  612 

■ —  family  of.    See  Menard. 
Mestayer.    See  Mettayer. 
Mestrezat,  Jean,  minister  at  Charen- 
ton,  174 

Mesureur,    Jane.    See  Lethieullier, 
John  (1). 

Metcalfe,  John,  Vicar  of  Sunbury,  479 
Mettayer,  Louis,  636 

—  familv  of,  293 

Metz  (Alsace),  268,  507  ;   siege  of,  552 
Meure,  family  of,  293 
Meuron,  General,  640 

—  de,  family  of,  293 
Meynardie  family,  368 
Michel,  Francisque,  180  footnote 
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Michel,  family  of,  293 

Michelet,  family  of,  88 

Michiel,  Jacque,  ancien  at  Guinea,  414 

Middelburg,   capital   of  Walcheren. 

See  Walcheren. 
Mieg,  Mr.,  note  on  registers  in  Bulletin 

by,  306 
Mieville,  family  of,  293 
Migault,  Francois  Louis,  587 
Mignard,  family  of,  293 
Mignon,  family  of,  293 
Millais,    Sir    John,    The  Huguenot, 

by,  description  of  picture,  33 
Millar,  Estelle  Clair.    See  Hayward, 

William  Nehemiah. 
Milton,  J.  E.  M.    See  Jackson,  John 

Charles. 
Milward,  family  of,  293 
Minet,  Hughes,  36 

—  Isaac,    care    of    Dover  church 

property,  36 

—  Miss  Sophia,  death  of,  547  ; 

—  Miss  Susan,  elected  Fellow,  192; 

editing  of  registers  by,  195,  439, 
542  ;  Ecole  de  Charite  francaise 
de  Westminster,  by,  374 ;  Gover- 
nor of  French  Protestant  School 
Foundation,  375;  elected  on 
Council,  541 

—  William,     F.S.A.,     presides  at 

meeting,  3  ;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 4,  83,  193,  324,  437,  540  ; 
Hon.  Auditor  of  the  Society, 
9,  85 ;  paper  contributed  to 
French  Society  by,  12  ;  Dover 
church  registers  exhibited  by, 
36  ;  joins  in  discussion,  76,  172, 
259  ;  registers  edited  by,  195, 
439,  542  ;  services  to  Huguenot 
research,  331-332  ;  Ministers  of 
the  Church  at  Sandtoft,  by,  408- 
410  ;  Some  Further  Notes  on  the 
Churches  at  Guines  and  Marcq, 
by,  411-416;  Library  of  the 
French  Protestant  Hospital,  by, 
52 1-524  ;  History  of  the  Leicester 
Fields  Church,  1687-1786,  from 
the  Actes  du  Consistoire,  by,  596- 
612  ;  The  Serces  Manuscripts, 
by,  613-616 

—  family  of,  293 

Minier,  French  name  found  in  Charing 
Cross  district,  59 

—  family  of,  293 

Minnaar,  original  form  of  name,  590 

Minnet,  French  name  found  in  Charing 
Cross  district,  59 

Minstead  (co.  Hants),  431 

Minuit,  Peter,  director  of  New  Amster- 
dam, 362 


Mirande,  de,  family  of,  293 
Missing   Frenchman,  advertisement, 
67 

Missy,  de,  family  of,  293 

Mochado  (Mockado),  meaning,  130- 

131  footnote 
Moens,  Wm.  John  Charles,  summary 

of  career,  329-330 
Moivre,  de,  family  of,  293 
Moldon,  Florence,  388 

—  George,  and  wife  Eliza  (Potticr), 

388 

Molines,   ,  emigrant  in  Speedwell, 

361 

—  Priscilla,  361 
Molinga,  St.,  49 
Molinier,  family  of,  293 
Moncontour,  battle  of,  554 
Money.    See  Le  Moine. 

Monginot  de  Dampierre,  family  of,  293 
Mongommery,  Mademoiselle  de,  297 

—  family  of,  god-children,  300 
Monnette,     Orra    Eugene,  elected 

Fellow,  539 
Monod,  Andre,  visit  to  Frankfort,  313 

—  family  of,  293 

Monpesson,   name   on   Strand  rate 

books,  55 
Monsillier,  family  of,  293 
Montague,  Mrs.,  477 
Montague-Dunk,    George,    Earl  of 

Halifax,  bequest  to,  by  Francis 

Fauquier,  347 
Montandre,  Marquis  de,  472 
Montanists,  337 
Montanus,  275 

Montargyer  de  Hautecour,  Philip- 
poneau  de.  See  Philipponeau 
de  Montargyer  de  Hautecour. 

Montauban  (dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne), 
305 

Montausier,  Due  de,  his  wife  Julie 
(d'Angennes),  402,  405  ;  connec- 
tion with  family  of  Chevalleau  de 
Boisragon,  405 

Montejan,  Marechal  de,  551 

Montel,  ,  settler  in  Oxford  (Mass. ), 

595 

Montier,  Jean,  595 

Montigny,  Loberan  de,  minister  at 

Charenton,  174 
Montlouet,  Marquis  et  Marquise  de. 

See  Angennes,  Francois  d'  ;  An- 
'  gennes,  Jacques  d' . 
Montmar,  de,  family  of,  262 
Montmollin,  family  of,  293 
Montmorency,  Anne  de,  Constable  of 

France,  552 
Montolieu  de  St.  Hippolyte,  family  of, 

185,  293 
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Montpellier  (dep.  Herault),  245  foot- 
note ;  Hungarian  Calvinists  at, 
425 ;  minister  at,  see  Dubourdieu, 
Isaac. 

Montresor,  family  of,  293 

Montrose  (Scotland),  639 

Monts,  Pierre  du  Gua,  Sieur  de, 
leader  of  settlement  in  Nova 
Scotia,  357  ;  Governor  of  Pons, 
Saintonge,  358 ;  sells  rights  in 
Canada,  358 ;  founds  Quebec, 
358,  622;  founds  Port  Royal, 
622,  623 

Moon- worship,  various  forms,  276 
Moore,  Sir  Henry,  Governor  of  New 

York,  346 
Moravia,  support  given  to  Bocskay,  104 
Mordelles  (dep.  Haute -Vienne),  296 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  171 
Moreau,  Charles,  469,  472,  562 

—  family  of,  293 

Morel,  Pasteur  E.,  President  of 
Protestant  Federation  of  France, 
445,  517 

—  family  of,  in  Uruguay,  313 
Morell,  family  of,  293 

Morello,   ,  refugee  minister  in 

Frankfort,  488 
Moriarty,   G.   Andrews,   Jun.,  New 

England  Huguenots,  by,  540,  545, 

546,  591-595 
Morier,  family  of,  293 
Morin,     Pierre     (Petrus  Morinus 

Gallus),  pastor  at  Faversham,  258 
Morin  (Tirel-Morin).  £eeTirel-Morin. 
Morley,   Charles  Wilfred,  and  wife 

Dora  E.  (Croft),  388 

—  Dora  Elizabeth,  388 

—  George,    Bishop    of  Winchester, 

charges  against  French  pastors, 
233 

—  Winifred  Isabel,  388 

Mornay,  Philippe  de.    See  Duplessis 

Mornay,  Philippe. 
Morris,  Arthur  Bernard  Howard,  and 

wife  Alice  B.  Scott,  388 

—  Edith  Alice  Eleanor,  388 

—  Elizabeth.    See  Regis,  Rev.  Bal- 

thasar. 

—  John, 480 

Mors,  French  name  in  Charing  Cross 

district,  59 
Mortmain    Acts,    French  churches 

exempted,  1688,  254 
Morton,   James    Douglas,   Earl  of, 

opinion  of  John  Knox,  269 

—  William,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  563 
Motet,  family  of,  293 

Mothc,  ,  refugee  at  Maldon,  530 

Mottes,  ,  minister  at  Maldon,  530 


Motteux,  family  of,  293 

Mouchet,  family  of,  293 

Mounier,  family  of,  293 

Mount  Nod,  Huguenot  cemetery,  381 

Mountain,  family  of,  293 

Mountj oy,  James,  395 

—  William,  Viscount,  395 
Mourgue,  family  of,  293 
Moythen,  Hannah,  478 
Muddiman,  Thomas,  elected  Fellow, 

191 

Mue,  de.    See  Farcy  de  Miie. 

Muin,  de,  Intendant,  461 

Mulhouse  (Alsace),  registers,  306 
Mullingar  (Ireland),   Vicar  of.  See 

Champagne,  Rev.  Arthur. 
Mullins.    See  Molines. 
Munday  family,  query,  534 
Minister  (Germany),  Anabaptists  at, 

338 

Murray,  Major,  of  Portarlington,  571 
Musee  du  Desert  (Cevennes),  630, 

631  ;  annual  meeting,  1926,  425  ; 

chestnut  grove  added,  529 
Musgrave,  Arthur  Manoah,  and  wife 

Jessie  (Carter),  388 

—  Jessie  Alice,  388 

—  Sir  Philip,  of  Edenhall,  478 

—  family  of,  293 
Musgrove,  Annie  Louisa,  388 

—  Elizabeth  Rose,  388 

—  Ethel  Mary,  388 

—  Thomas,    and    wife    Annie  L. 

(Kirk),  388 

—  Thomas  Miles,  and  wife  Maria 

M.  (Falley),  388 
Mussard,  Philip,  57 
Muysson,  family  of,  293 
Myre,  family  of,  293 
'  Mysteries,'       importation  into 

Christianity  from  pagan  religions, 

47-48 


Naarden  (Holland),  Walloon  Synod 
of,  408 

Nagy,  Suzanne.  See  Lorentz,  Georges. 
Nainby,  Clara,  388 

—  James,  and  wife  Emily  (Clark), 
388 

Naintre,  paroisse  de,  at  Chatellerault 
(Poitou),  39 

Names,  anglicising  of,  28 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  13,  24  ;  comparison 
with  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toler- 
ation, 23 ;  comparison  with 
Edict  of  1572,  161-162;  com- 
parison with  Edict  of  1576,  169 

 Revocation,  13,  22,  23,  26,  32, 

235 ;     expulsion   of  Huguenot 
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ministers,    625 ;      numbers  of 

refugees,  131 
Nanteuil-les-Meaux    (dep.  Seine-et- 

Marne),  centenary  of  church,  529 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  recognition  of 

legal  status  of  French  Protestant 

church  by,  13 
Narbonne,  John,  476 

—  family  of,  293 

Nares,  family  of,  293 

Narragansett,  U.S.A.,  original  Hugue- 
not settlement,  372 ;  see  also 
East  Greenwich. 

Nassau,  family  of,  293 

National  Library  of  Wales,  Aber- 
ystwyth, elected  as  Fellow,  192 

Naturalisation  of  aliens,  Act  passed 
in  Scotland,  1669,  234  ;  abortive 
plans  under  Charles  II,  234-235  ; 
failure  of  Bill  under  James  II, 
243  ;  as  condition  of  army  pen- 
sion, 399 

Nautonnier  de  Castelfranc,  family  of, 
293 

Navarre,  royal  house  of.  See  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon;  Henri  de 
Bourbon ;   Jeanne  d'Albret. 

Nayrac,  Paul,  431 

—  Pierre,  of  Bordeaux,  431 

Neale,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Mint, 
341 

Neck,  van,  family  of,  293 
Neff,  Felix,  centenary,  311 
Negelin,  Matthew,  diary  of,  508 
Neirwinden,  battle  of,  406 
Nel,  original  form  of  name,  590 
Nelky,  E.  de,  joins  in  discussion,  92, 
123 

Nell,  Frederick  Augustus,  inquiry,  640 
Nelson,  William,  347 
Nemausus.    See  Nimes,  patron  deity. 
Neot,  St.,  connection  with  Osiris, 
46 

Nerac  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  263,  549, 
631 

Neufchatel,   Switzerland,   Farel  at, 

264,  268 
Neufville,  family  of,  368 
New   Amsterdam.    See   New  York 

City. 

New  Brunswick.    See  Acadia. 
New   draperies.    See   under  Textile 
industry. 

New  England,  Huguenot  influence  on, 
formation,  30  ;  Huguenot  names 
in,  372  ;  see  also  Acadia  ;  Boston  ; 
Massachusetts. 

New  England  Huguenots,  by  G. 
Andrews  Moriarty,  Jun.,  540, 
545,  546,  591-595 


New  France.    See  Canada. 

New   Netherland,  emigrant   ship  to 

N.  America,  361 
New   Netherlands.    Set   New  York 

State. 

New  Oxford,  U.S.A.  See  Oxford 
(Mass.). 

New  Paltz  (New  York  State),  settle- 
ment of  French  from  Palatinate, 
362,  371 

New  Rochelle  (New  York  State), 
original  Huguenot  settlement, 
371 ;  minister  at,  see  Bonrepos, 
David  de. 

New  York  City  (New  Amsterdam), 
Battery  Park  monument  to 
Walloon  pioneers,  77 

—  foundation     by     Walloons  and 

French,  361-362 

—  French  church  history,  366-367 

—  original  Huguenot  settlement,  371 

—  ministers  at.    See  Albert,  Pierre  ; 

Carle,  Jean  ;    Carpentier   ; 

Carre,  Ezekiel ;  Daille,  Pierre  ; 
Laborie,  Jacques  ;  Peiret,  Pierre ; 
Rou,  Louis. 

—  See  also  Bedloe's  Island. 

New  York  State,  French  families 
settled  in,  363,  364,  365,  368, 
371,  372 

—  Huguenot  settlers  in,  loyalty  to 

England  in  war  with  France, 
369  ;  attitude  in  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, 370-371  ;  fear  of 
Canadian  French  Catholics,  370  ; 
refugees  from  Rhode  L,  593 

—  transfer  to  England,  362 
Newenhuysen,    Morris,    charges  of 

disloyalty    against    French  in 

New  York,  369 
Newfoundland.    See  Placentia. 
Newman,  family  of,  293 
Newport,  R.I.,  593 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,   Master  of  the 

Mint,  341 
Ney,  Hannah.    See  Howes,  William 

James. 
Nicholas,  family  of,  293 
Nicholas,  St.,  46,  278 
Nicholls,  Edward  William,  death,  443 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  62 
Nicolas,  Jean,  567 
—  family  of,  628 

Nicolet,  Rev.  C,  pastor  of  French 
church,  Copenhagen,  309 

Nicoll,  Mrs.  Harriet  Kate,  elected 
Fellow,  540 

Niel.    See  Nel. 

Nimes,  patron  deity  of,  276 

Nineteen,  symbolic  meaning,  277 
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Nipmuck  Country.  See  Oxford 
(Mass.)- 

Noble  rank,  regulations  for  claims 

through  fiefs,  456 
Nogent-le-Rotrou  (dep.  Eure-et-Loir), 

278 

Noguier,  family  of,  293 

Nollekens,  Mrs.,  73 

Nompar  de  Caumont  de  la  Force. 

See  Caumont. 
Noranha,  ,  Portuguese  officer  in 

British  Army,  396 
Norcot,  Daniel,  67 
Norfolk,  textile  industry  in,  125-132 
Norriga,  Quarter  Master  William,  397 
Norris,  staymaker,  65 

—  Charlotte  (nee  Townshend).  See 

under  Fauquier,  Thomas. 

—  John,  350,  355  ped. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms.  See  Wollas- 
ton,  Gerald  Woods. 

North  America,  Huguenot  Settlements 
in,  by  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  324, 
356-373 

Northeys,  Sir  Edward,  67 

Norwich,  bay  trade.  See  below,  tex- 
tile trade  in. 

—  Bishop  of.    See  Lloyd,  William ; 

Overall,  John  ;  Wren,  Matthew. 

—  Bishop's  chapel,  grant  to  French, 

129 

—  churches  granted  to  French  and 

Dutch,  129 

—  Dutch   settlers,   separation  from 

Walloon  community,  and  dis- 
putes, 126,  129 ;  effect  upon, 
of  French  immigration,  132 ; 
'  new  draperies  '  introduced  by, 
132 

—  French  church,  227 

—  French  immigration  after  revoca- 

tion of  Edict  of  Nantes,  131-132, 
230 

—  French  Protestants  evicted  from 

chapel,  217  footnote 

—  French- Walloon   church,  charges 

of  ill-faith  against,  by  P.  Chau- 
vin,  230-231 

—  Mayor  of,  quarrels  with  foreign 

weavers,  129-130 ;  see  also 
Sotherton,  Thomas ;  Whalle, 
Thomas. 

—  poverty   of  refugees,   appeal  to 

Bishop  Lloyd,  230 

—  '  Strangers  '  in,  Books  of  Orders 

for  the  Strangers  of  the  Cittie  of 
Norwich,  126 ;  hostility  to, 
126,  127-128;  Benefyte  re- 
ceived by  the  Straungers,  State 
Paper,  128  ;   numbers  at  differ- 


ent periods,  128,  129,  131 ; 
presentation  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by,  131  ;  civic  duties  performed 
by,  131 ;  exempted  from  tax, 
132 

Norwich,  textile  trade  in,  foreign 
weavers  received  under  Letters 
Patent,  125-126 ;  sealing  halls 
for  foreign  weavers,  regulations, 
126-127  ;  Booke  of  Orders  for 
the  Dr apery e,  127,  130  ;  seals 
used  on  woven  goods,  127  ;  sack- 
ing of  sealing  halls  in  riot,  127  ; 
destruction  of  ill-woven  goods, 
rules,  127 ;  quarrels  between 
elders  and  mayor  regarding 
order  book,  129-130  ;  extent  of 
trade,  130-131  and  footnotes ; 
silk  stuffs  introduced  by  French, 
132 

—  trained  bands,  Dutch  and  Walloon 

companies,  131 

—  Walloon    settlers,  disagreement 

with  Dutch,  126,  129  ;  separate 
companies  of,  in  trained  bands, 
131  see  also  above,  French- 
Walloon  church. 

Notten,  van,  family  of,  293 

Nouaille,  family  of,  293 

Noue,  Henry,  67 

Nova  Scotia.  See  Acadia ;  and 
Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 

—  Lieutenant-Governor.      See  Mas- 

carene,  John  Paul. 
Novels  on  Huguenot  history,  313,  401 
Noyon    (dep.    Oise),    birthplace  of 
Pierre  Robert,  186  ;  birthplace  of 
Calvin,  186,   262,  263;  Calvin 
Museum,  foundation  stone  laid, 
443,  519-520 
Nun,  meaning  of  word,  43-44 

Oberkamf,  Emile,  632 

Oberlin,    Jean    Frederic,  centenary 

celebrations,  311 
O'Brien,    Elizabeth.    See  Ardouin, 

Albert. 

Occam,  William  of,  views  compared 
with  Wyclif's,  338 

Occupations,  prof essions,  trades,  etc.  : 
actor,  390 ;  apothecary,  67,  68, 
71;  baker,  567;  baymaker, 
133-134,  136-140,  146;  bay- 
maker,  voider,  and  fuller,  137; 
bookseller,  66  ;  brandyman,  67  ; 
butcher,  567 ;  cabinetmaker, 
67  ;  cardmaker,  137,  146  ;  calico- 
printer,  74 ;  chairmaker,  146 ; 
china  merchant,  68 ;  coachmaker, 
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70  ;  confectioner,  68  ;  cook,  68  ; 
cordwainer,  68  ;  cornchandler,  68 ; 
crewel-seller,  68  ;  dentist,  67  ; 
distiller,  75  ;  draper,  566  ;  drug- 
gist, 68;  dyer,  137;  embroiderer, 
74  ;  farmer,  590  ;  farrier,  567  ; 
fringemaker,  67  ;  fuller,  146  ; 
gardener,  146,  480,  567  ;  general 
shopkeeper,  567 ;  glassmaker, 
64,  639 ;  glass-painter,  65  ; 
glass-shop  owner,  70;  glazier, 
55 ;  glover,  74,  567 ;  gold- 
beater, 70  ;  goldsmith,  61,  67, 
235,  302 ;  grocer,  67,  68,  75  ; 
gunsmith,  70  ;  haberdasher,  68  ; 
hair  merchant,  68  ;  hatmaking, 
622-623 ;  horloger,  see  below, 
watchmaker ;  ironmonger,  67, 
68 ;  jeweller,  55,  57  ;  joiner, 
70 ;  labourer,  567 ;  linen- 
draper,  55,  68 ;  loom-maker, 
146 ;  maitre  chirugien,  414  ; 
maltster,  568  ;  merchant,  70,  146, 
414;  metal-chaser,  74  ;  milliner, 
70;  needle-making,  136  ;  notary, 
479 ;  paper-making,  64,  332 ; 
papier  mache  manufacture,  73  ; 
parchment-making,  136 ;  pew- 
terer,  70  ;  physician,  566  ;  pic- 
ture dealer,  74;  polish-maker, 
69 ;  potter,  70 ;  printer,  392 ;  res- 
taurant-keeper, 59  ;  shoemaker, 
567;  silk-dresser,  378;  silk 
merchant,  75,  235 ;  silk- 
throwster,  151  ;  silk-warehouse- 
man, 65  ;  silk- weaver,  382  ; 
silversmith,  59,  61,  67,  70,  72, 
75,  151 ;  silversmith,  list  of 
names,  636 ;  soapmaker,  70  ; 
stationer,  74  ;  staymaker,  65  ; 
surgeon,  566,  590  ;  surgeon- 
apothecary,  480  ;  tailor,  57,  67, 
146,  567,  568  ;  tallow-chandler, 
59,  70 ;  thicker,  see  fuller, 
above ;  timber  merchants,  566  ; 
tonnelier,  414 ;  toyman,  68  ; 
watchmaker,  67,  68,  70,  72,  299  ; 
weaver,  387,  390,  391,  639,  640  ; 
wigmaker,  55,  67,  70,  567  ;  wine 
merchant,  566 ;  woolcomber,  137  ; 
woollen  draper,  68 
Ochino,  Bernardino,  497 
Ogier,  family  of,  293 
Ogilvie,  family  of,  293 
Old    Hundredth,    introduction  by 

Huguenots,  64 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  285-286 
Oldenburg,  Count  of  (1731),  570 
Oleron,    He   d'    (dep.  Charente-In- 
ferieure),  151 


Olier,  family  of,  293 

Oliverkrans,  Johan,  242  footnote 

Olivetanus.    See  Robert,  Pierre. 

Olivier,  family  of,  293,  628 

Oilier.    See  Olier. 

Olmius,  family  of,  293 

Olmiitz  (Moravia),  memorial  to  La- 
fayette at,  635 

Ommanney,  family  of,  293 

Orange,  Princess  of.    See  Mary  II. 

Orange  (dep.  Vaucluse),  431 

Orange  quarter  (S.  Carolina).  See 
Cooper  River,  S.  Carolina. 

Ordination.  See  under  French  Re- 
formed Church. 

Orfeur,  family,  query,  535 

Orkneys,  revival  of  Norse  rites  in, 
279 

Orleans,  Bishop  of,  1639,  455 
Orlebar  of  Kinwick,  family  of,  293 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  231 
Ortbliebians,  337 

Orthis  (dep.  Basses-Pyrenees),  399 
Orval,  Hullin  d'.    See  Hullin  d'Orval. 
Ottawa  (Canada),  Fauquier  family  in, 
343 

Otway,  Col.,  landlord  of  Leicester 

Fields  church,  605 
Oude,  Betty,  479 
Ougden,  Lilian  May,  388 

—  William  F.,  and  wife  Lily  (Syden), 

388 

Ourry,  family  of,  293 

Ouvry,  Ernest  Carrington,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A.,  elected  on  Council,  5,  193, 
324,  437  ;  takes  part  in  discus- 
sion, 76  ;  Secretary  of  French 
Protestant  School  Foundation, 
375 

—  family  of,  293 

Oven,  public,  regulations.    See  under 

St.  Savinien. 
Overall,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

views  on  ordination  in  French 

church,  222 
Ovington,  John,  587 
Owen,  Cunliffe.    See  Cunliffe-Owen. 

—  Emma.    See  King,  Arthur  Harry. 
Oxford  (Mass.),  Huguenot  settlement, 

history,  365,  592,  593  ;  names  of 
French  settlers,  list,  595  ;  original 
Huguenot  settlement,  372 


Paael,   S.    Africa,    95;  Huguenot 

church  at,  584-585 
Pack,  Rachel.    See  Aniger,  Edward. 
Packer,  Mr.,  collector  of  Hogarth's 

prints,  74 
Padgham,  Alice,  388 
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Padgham,   Richard,  and  wife  Eliza 

J.  (Ardouin),  388 
Padstow  (co.  Cornwall),  277,  278 
Paganism    surviving    in  Christian 

Church,  41-52,  273-284 
Paget,  Gen.  Sir  Arthur,  577 

—  Berkeley,  577 

—  Brownlow,  577 

—  Caroline,  577 

—  Sir  Charles,  Vice- Admiral,  577 

—  Charlotte,  afterwards  Countess  of 

Enniskillen,  576,  577 

—  Gen.  Sir  Edward,  577-578 

—  Henry  (Bayly),  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 

and  wife  Jane  Ann  (Cham- 
pagne), 576,  577 

—  Field-Marshal  Henry  William,  1st 

Marquis  of  Anglesey,  576,  577 

—  Jane,  afterwards  Countess  of  Gal- 

loway, 576,  577 

—  Louisa,  577 

—  Mary,   afterwards   Lady  Graves, 

576,  577 

—  Capt.  William,  577 
Paillet,  family  of,  293 
Paimpont  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  300 
Pain,  family  of,  293 

Paix  aux  Dames,  551 

Pajen,  Madelinne,  536 

Palairet,  family  of,  293,  628 

Palgrave  (co.  Norfolk),  memorial  to 
Rev.  E.  L.  Savory,  428 

Pallardy,  family  of,  293 

Pandin,  family  of,  293 

Pannier,  Dr.  Jacques,  Secretaire  de  la 
Societe  de  l'histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Francais,  439,  445, 
631,  632  ;  elected  Hon.  Fellow, 
4  ;  present  at  meeting  in  London, 
84  ;  Un  Pasteur  de  Paris,  by, 
84,  173-181  ;  presents  copy  of 
sacramental  medal,  85  ;  joins  in 
discussion,  89,  172 ;  gifts  to 
library,  195  ;  message  to  annual 
meeting,  1925,  206;  share  in 
revival  of  Calvinism,  424-425 ; 
at  75th  anniversary  of  French 
Huguenot  Society,  516,  517  ;  at 
foundation  ceremony  of  Calvin 
Museum,  520;  tribute  to  M. 
Weiss,  630 

Pantin,  Simon,  636 

—  (Pan ton),  family  of,  293 
Papacy,    derivation   from   office  of 

Pontifex  Maximus,  43 
Paper  trade,  work  of  Portal  family, 

332;   see  also  Maidstone. 
Papillon,  Canon  T.  L.,  obituary,  428 

—  family  of,  293 
Papin,  family  of,  363 


Papineau,  Jean,  595 

Paquard,  Marie.    See  Fauquier,  Peter. 

Parat,  Sieur,  of  Newfoundland,  361 

Paravicini,  Charles  R.,  Swiss  Minister, 
elected  Fellow,  81 

Parchmentiers,  meaning,  130  foot- 
note 

Pare,  Ambroise,  statue  at  Laval,  549  ; 
parentage,  549  ;  at  Angers  and 
Vitre,  550 ;  profession  of  Re- 
formed Religion,  550  ;  at  Hotel 
Dieu,  Paris,  550 ;  as  Army 
surgeon,  various  campaigns,  551, 
552,  553,  554;  method  of 
dressing  gunshot  wounds,  551 ; 
examples  of  cases  treated  by, 
551  ;  residence  in  Paris,  551, 
554 ;  his  wife  Jeanne  Mazelin, 
551 ;  at  Metz,  552  ;  capture  at 
Hesdin,  552  ;  admitted  Master- 
Surgeon  of  the  College  of  St, 
Come,  552  ;  at  St.  Quentin,  552  ; 
ligature  to  arrest  haemorrhage, 
invention  by,  552 ;  medical 
works  published  by,  552,  553, 

554,  555,  556 ;  influence  in 
favour  of  Huguenots  with  French 
kings,  553 ;  relations  with 
French  royal  family,  553,  554, 

555,  556,  558  ;  sent  to  Flanders 
to  treat  Marquis  d'Auret,  554 ; 
work  upon  smallpox,  554  ; 
during  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 555  ;  attends  on  Coligny, 
555 ;  his  works  attacked  by 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  556  ;  efforts 
to  end  blockade  of  Paris,  556 ; 
Apologie  et  Traite  etc.,  by,  556  ; 
death,  556-557 ;  his  religion, 
conflicting  views  and  evidence, 
557-558 ;  works  dealing  with 
his  life  and  teaching,  557  ;  views 
on  medical  questions  and  super- 
stitions, 558-559 

—  Jean,  550 

• —  John  William,  Dr.,  death  of,  10 

—  family  of,  293 

Parfitt  (Parfait),  family  of,  293 

Paris,  Rue  de  Rambouillet,  origin, 
of  name,  404  ;  Lutheran  church, 
tercentenary,  425 ;  faculty  of 
Protestant  Theology,  50th  anni- 
versary, 529 ;  American  church 
at,  529  ;  college  of  St.  Come  at, 
550,  552;  Hotel  Dieu,  550; 
blockade  by  Henry  IV,  556 

Paris  Island.    See  Charles  Fort. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  125  ;  grant  of  crypt 
at  Canterbury  to  Huguenots,  24  ; 
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patron  of  Glastonbury  refugees, 
485 

Parker,  Owen  Fortrie,  Governor  of 
French  Protestant  School  Foun- 
dation, 375 

—  Sophia.    See  Hughes,  George. 
Parkes,  William  Sauze.    See  Sauze, 

William. 
Parmentier,  James,  71 

—  Lieut.  Michael,  397 
Paroissien,  family  of,  293 
Parpaille,  Perrinet,  634 
Parpaillot  as  alternative  term  for 

Huguenot,  124,  634 
Parry,  family  of,  293 
Paschal  candle,  origin  of  custom,  48 
Paschesson,  Antonius,  130 
Pasquet,  family  of,  313 
Pasteur,  Sieur,  of  Newfoundland,  361 
Pasteur  de  Paris,  Un,   by  Jacques 

Pannier,  84,  173-181 
Patch,    Edwin,    and    wife  Emma 

(Haseltine),  388 
■ —  Emma  Jane,  388 

—  Ida  Henrietta  Eliza,  388 

Pau  (dep.  Basses-Pyrenees),  549,  631 
Paul,  St.,  possible  visit  to  Britain,  337 
Paul  V,  pope,  repudiates  peace  of 

Vienna,  106 
Paul,  Rev.  Principal,  President  of 
Presbyterian    College,  Belfast, 
elected  Hon.  Fellow,  191 

—  Jane.       See    Coleman,  William 

Henry. 

—  family  of,  334 

Paulet  (Poulet),  Sir  Hugh,  and 
Glastonbury  weavers,  490,  493, 
494,  514 

Paulicians,  337 

Paulin,  name  on  Strand  rate  books,  55 

—  William,  57 
Paulus,  Antonius,  130 
Paumier,  family  of,  293 
Pavements,  liability  of  householders 

for  maintenance,  55,  59 
'  Peace  of  Monsieur,'  556 
Peade,  family  of,  294 
Pear,    Suzanne.    See  Chardavoine, 

Daniel. 

Pearcy,  Mary.    See  Jory,  James. 
Pebmarsh  (co.  Essex),  151 
Pechell,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Brooke, 
elected  on  Council,  83,  193,  324 

—  family  of,  294 

Pedigrees  of  Huguenot  Families  and 
Materials  compiled  by  Henry 
Wagner,  287-295 

Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  summary 
of  career,  329 

—  family  of,  294 


Pegorier,  Cesar,  minister  of  Leicester 
Fields,  quarrel  with  church 
porter,  601-602 

Pegus,  family  of,  294 

Peiret,  Pierre,  minister  at  New  York, 
366 

Peirson,  Catherine,  61 
Pelissier,  Alexandre,  566 

—  family  of,  294 

Pella,  Bishop  of.  See  Brown,  Dr. 
W.  F. 

Pelletreau,  family  of,  294 
Pemberton,  Ann  Louisa.    See  Stub- 
ley,  Henry. 

—  Eliza  Jane,  389 

—  Elizabeth  Ann,  389 

—  John, 230 

—  Samuel,  389 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  property  in  Strand, 
58 

Peninsular  War,  Huguenots  serving 

in  foreign  regiments,  395-398 
Penn,  family  of,  294 
Pennete,  Raymond,  566 
Pennsylvania,  Huguenot  settlement, 

367,  372 
Penny,  family  of,  294 
Pensions  to  Huguenot  officers,  sources 

of  information  about,  394-395 ; 

conditions  of  grant,  399  ;  Oath 

Rolls,  destruction,  399 
Penthievre,  Due  de,  405 
Pepper,  Emily.  See  Pickard,  William. 

—  Maria.    See  Wilmshurst,  George. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  diarist,  residence  in 

Buckingham  Street,  57  ;  reference 
to  Savoy  church,  64  ;  references 
to  Lethieullier  family,  422 

Perchard,  family  of,  294 

Perfect.    See  Parfitt. 

Perigal,  family  of,  294 

Pero,  John,  silversmith,  67 

Peronne.    See  Perowne. 

Perowne,  Lt.-Col.  John  Thomas 
Woolrych,  elected  Fellow,  539 

—  family  of,  294 

Perpetuana,  meaning,  131  footnote, 
135 

Perpignan  (dep.  Pyrenees -Orientales), 

siege  of,  551 
Perrier,  family  of,  294 
Pershing,  family  of,  372 
Petel,  John,  594 
Peter  of  Savoy,  63 

Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
57 

Petew,  ,  woollen  draper,  68 

Petit,  John  Lewis,  and  wife  K.  L. 
Serces,  613  footnote 

—  family  of,  294,  613 
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Petit  Bosc,  Le  Grand  du.  See  Le 
Grand  du  Petit  Bosc. 

Petitclos,  John  Robert,  marriage  to 
Anne  Ferret,  480 

Petitot,  family  of,  294 

Petre,  Sir  William,  490,  491 

Petroch,  St.,  of  Padstow,  connections 
with  heathen  legends,  277,  278 

Pewsey  church  (co.  Wilts),  Gabriel's 
feathers  at,  274 

Peyster,  de,  family  of,  371,  372 

Peyton,  Sir  T.,  Recorder  of  Canter- 
bury, 227 

Pharrin,  Jonathan,  70 

Phene,  family  of,  294 

Philbrick,  family  of,  294 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  554 ;  view 
of  heresy,  24,  200 

Philipponeau  de  Montargyer  de 
Hautecour,  family  of,  294 

Phillipson,  Prof.,  estimate  of  Sir  S. 
Romilly,  33 

Picard,  Pirot.    See  Wingle,  Pierre  de. 

Pichenain,  Mr.  de,  refugee  at  Rotter- 
dam, 467 

Pickard,  Grace  Ellen,  389 

—  Margaret,  389 

—  William,  and  wife  Emily  (Pepper), 

389 

Piedmont,  551 

Pienaar,  Dr.  W.  J.  B.,  533 

Piersene,  family  of,  294 

Pieters,  Christine  Sophie.    See  under 

Charpentier,  Pierre  (2). 
Pighius,  Albert,  opponent  of  Calvin, 

265 

Pigot,  family  of,  294 
Pigou,  family  of,  294 
Pilleau,  Peze,  75 

—  family  of,  294 
Pilon,  family  of,  294 
Pilot,  Dr.  Joshus,  575 

Pinching,  Sir  Horace  H.,  K.C.M.G., 

elected  Fellow,  323 
Pincon,  Mr.,  75 
Piron,  family  of,  294 
Pitcher,  Col.  Duncan  G.,  death,  and 

obituary,  84,  88 
Pitt,    William,    Earl    of  Chatham, 

correspondence    with  Governor 

Fauquier,  345 

—  William,  the  younger,  21 
Pittar,  family  of,  294 

Placentia  (Newfoundland),  persecu- 
tion of  Huguenots,  361 
Plaissy,  Charlotte,  530 
Plancher,  family  of,  294 
Planck.    See  Plancher. 
Plantamour,  family  of,  294 
Platel,  Pierre,  638 


Pleydell-Bouverie,  Hon.  Duncombe, 
marriage  to  Marie  Eleanor  Hulse, 
422 

—  (Bouverie,  Desbouverie),  family  of, 

descent,  289,  422 
Plotinus,  followers  of,  337 
Plumley,  Daisy  Ethel.  389 

—  George,  and.  wife  Mary  A.  (Clem- 

menson),  389 

—  Lilian  Adelaide,  389 

—  Mary  Louisa,  389 
Pochin,  John,  68 
Poinsett,  J.  R.,  368 
Pointier.    See  Poynter, 
Poissy,  colloquy  of,  554 

Poitou,  stronghold  of  Protestantism, 
419,  421,  461 

Pole,  family  of,  294 

Polentz,  Marie  de  (?  Sophie  Auguste). 
See  under  Robillard  de  Cham- 
pagne, Francois  Auguste. 

Pollanus,  Valerandus.  See  Poullain, 
Valerand. 

Polleyn,  Walleran.  See  Poullain, 
Valerand. 

Ponchery,  family  of,  connections. 
See  Taylor,  Violet  May. 

Pons,  Antoinette  de,  Marquise  de 
Guercheville.  See  Guercheville, 
Antoinette  de  Pons. 

—  family  of,  313 

Pons  (Saintonge),  306,  358 
Pontet  family,  313 

Ponthieu,  Charles  de,  and  wife  Mar- 
guerite de  la  Rochefoucauld,  563 

—  Elizabeth     Marguerite     de.  See 

under  Cavalier,  Jean. 

—  de,  family  of,  69,  294;  connec- 

tion with  John  Wilkes,  69 
Ponthois  (?  dep.  Charente-Inferieure), 
estates  of  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld at,  458 
Popham,  Alexander,  490,  491,  493,  494 
Popp,  Joseph,  Lieut,  de  Louveterie, 
burial,  38 

Pore  her,  name  on  Strand  rate  books,  55 

—  family  of,  294;    in  S.  Carolina, 

368,  371 

Porson,  Richard,  59 

Port  Royal  (Florida).    See  Florida. 

Port  Royal  (Nova  Scotia),  French 
settlement  at,  357-358,  359; 
Huguenot  emigrants  to,  360 ; 
capture  and  restoration  by  Eng- 
lish, 360 ;  foundation  by  de 
Monts,  622,  623 

Portal,  Abraham,  302  ;  plays  by,  302 ; 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Bedwell,  303 ; 
friendship  with  Hogarth  and 
Sheridan,  303 
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Portal,  Abraham,  and  his  Descendants, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Portal,  review,  302- 
303 

Portal,  Brig. -Gen.  Bertram,  marriage 
to  Hon.  Margaret  Littleton,  303 

—  Miss  Ethel,  death,  198 

—  Frederick  Welch,  death,  198 

—  Henri,  302 

—  Jean  Francois,  302 

—  Pierre  GuiUaume,  302 

—  William  Richard,  death,  198 

—  Sir    William    Wyndham,  Bart., 

F.S.A.,  elected  Vice-President, 
4,  83,  193,  324,  437,  540 ;  gift 
to  library,  195  ;  Abraham  Portal 
and  his  Descendants,  by,  302 ; 
summary  of  career,  332  ;  Presi- 
dent of  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation,  375 

—  (Portales,  Pourtales),  family  of, 

26,  294,  302-303,  628 

Portarlington  (Queen's  Co.),  French 
settlement  at,  Robillard  (Cham- 
pagne) family  at,  473;  refugees 
at,  473,  480-481  ;  foundation  by 
Earl  of  Galway,  545,  563; 
French  officers  settled  in,  545, 
563  ;  houses  and  manner  of  life 
of  French  settlers,  563-564,  566- 
567  ;  Josias  de  Champagne  at, 
563  ;  leasehold  titles  of  settlers, 
arrangements  to  secure,  564 ; 
trades  of  French  settlers,  566- 
567  ;  charity  school  at,  568-569  ; 
ministers  at,  see  Caillard, 
Gaspar ;  Daillon,  Benjamin  de  ; 
Desvceux,  Antoine  Vinchon ; 
Desvories,  Theodore ;  Ligonier 
de  Benneval,  Antoine.  Sovereign 
of  borough,  see  Robillard  de 
Champagne,  Josias  (3). 

Portch,  Esther  Elizabeth,  389 

—  Robert  Seguin,  and  wife  Mary  A. 

(Deacon),  389 
Porten,  family  of,  294 
Porth,  Mary  Ann,  389 
Portway,  Edwin  I.,  512 
Postboy,  1701,  quoted,  55 
Post  Man,  1701,  quoted,  72 
Pottier,  Eliza.    See  Moldon,  George. 

—  family      of,      connections.  See 

Precious,  Clara  Emily. 
Pouchet,  family  of,  294 
Poulet.    See  Paulet. 
Poullain,  Jacques,  507 

—  Valerand,    arrival   in  England, 

484,  497,  508;  petition  to 
D.  of  Somerset  for  Glastonbury 
weavers,  485 ;  appointed  to 
Glastonbury,  485,  495;  second 
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petition  to  Privy  Council  for 
Glastonbury  weavers,  487,  490, 
494;  work  in  remedying  weavers' 
grievances,  488 ;  letters  of 
denization,  489 ;  liturgy  of 
Strasbourg  church  translated  by, 
489  ;  seeks  grant  to  aid  Glaston- 
bury weavers,  490 ;  character, 
500,  510-511  ;  ministry  at 
Strasbourg,  500,  507 ;  liturgy 
of  Calvin  translated  for  Glaston- 
bury church,  501-502,  504; 
requests  letter  from  Calvin  to 
Glastonbury  refugees,  504-505'; 
ministry  at  Frankfort,  506 ; 
parentage  and  education,  507 ; 
diplomatic  missions  for  Calvin, 
507 ;  tutor  to  son  of  E.  of 
Derby,  508  ;  letter  to  Calvin  on 
D.  of  Somerset,  509  ;  translates 
Foxe's  Report  of  Disputation  on 
the  Real  Presence,  509  ;  life  of, 
by  Karl  Bauer,  review,  525-526 

Poulverel,  M.,  accusations  against 
M.  Rondeau,  237-238 

Pourtales,  de.    See  Portal. 

Pousset,  family  of,  294 

Poutrincourt,  Jean  de  Biencourt, 
Baron  de,  leader  of  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia,  357,  358,  623 

—  Bienville  de,  623 

Powell,  Sir  Leonard,  elected  Fellow, 
192 

—  family  of  Edenhope,  317 

'  Power    of    the    Keys,'    effect  of 

doctrine,  281-282 
Poynter  (Pointier),  family  of,  294 
Poyton,  Edith,  389 

—  William,  389 

Prada,  Conde  de,  Portuguese  officer 

in  British  Army,  396 
Prade,  Sieur  de,  Captain  of  dragoons, 

463 

Pradel  (France),  pastor  at.  See 
Grave rol,  Jean. 

Prampart,  family  of,  299 

Pratviel,  Malecare  de.  See  Malecare 
de  Pratviel. 

Prayer  Book.  Durel's  French  version, 
225,  226;  French  version,  re- 
vision ordered  by  James  II,  226  ; 
revision,  proposals,  survey  by 
Sir  W.  J.  CoUins,  446-447,  449- 
453 ;  influence  of  Protestant 
refugees  on  compilation,  497 ; 
Edward  VI's  (Cranmer's)  charac- 
teristics, 450,  451 

Preaching,  insistence  on  extempore 
sermons  in  Huguenot  churches, 
608 

2  z 
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Precious,  Clara  Emily,  389 

Precious,  Herbert,  and  wife  Mildred 

A.  (Taylor),  389 
Previgny,  Alexandre  de.    See  Ram- 

bouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Alexandre. 
Prevost,    Nicholas    (1),    and  wife 

Suzanne  (Vaillant),  61,  62 

—  Nicholas  (2),  62 

—  Pierre,  Walloon  minister,  408 
Prevost  de   Touchimbert,   Mr.,  his 

daughters.  See  Fayrolle  Maranda, 
Mme.  de;  La  Roche  Dumaine, 
Marquise  de. 

—  Casimir,  455,  471 ;  his  wife  Marie 

(Robillard  de  Champagne),  455 
Prez,  Dr.  de,  228 

Prideaux-Brune,  Rev.  Edward  Shap- 
land,  death  of,  547 

Primaudaye,  Desgoulin,  530 

Primitive  Christianity,  preservation 
by  small  groups  throughout 
history,  337-338 

Primrose,  family  of,  294 

Prioleau,  family  of,  294  ;  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, 368 

Problem  of  Religious  Toleration  in 
France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Grant,  82,  154-171 

Proces  contre  les  Cadavres,  meaning, 
37  ;   example  from  Vigan,  38 

Protestant,  definitions  of  term,  447- 
448 

Protestant  Churches.    See  Reformed 

Churches. 
Protestant  League  against  France, 

abortive  negotiations  of  1641, 

240-243. 

Protestantism,  political  principles  on 
rights  of  subjects  and  monarchs, 
101-103 

Protestants,       persecuting  spirit 

amongst,  338 
Protection  of  Spire,  4th  anniversary, 

Providence  (Rhode  I.),  593 

Psalms,  modernisation  of  French 
version,  182-183;  Calvin's  ver- 
sion, 201-202 ;  Marot's  version, 
use  in  London  French  churches, 
225;  work  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  312;  movement  for 
retention  of  16th-century  version 
and  music,  426;  'Fete  du 
Psaume '  in  Paris,  1927,  528 

Puaux,  Frank,  631 ;  death,  87 

—  Rene\   on  Committee  of  Calvin 

Museum,  520 
Public  Record  Office,  Documents  of 
Huguenot    Interest,    lecture  by 
M.  S.  Giuseppi,  323 


Puechmarin  (Puechmary),  of  Le 
Vigan,  burial,  38-39,  40 

Puget,  family  of,  294 

Pujolas,  family  of,  294 

Pulley,  family  of,  294 

Pursaill  (Puselle),  family  of,  in  Ire- 
land, inquiry,  640 

Pury,  Peter,  367 

Purysburg,  S.  Carolina,  Swiss  Pro- 
testant settlement,  367 
Puselle.    See  Pursaill. 
Pynyot,  family  of,  294 

Quakers,  meeting-place  at  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  512 

Quartier,  family  of,  294 

Quebec,  capture  by  English,  344,  360  ; 
original  settlement  at,  by  de 
Monts,  358;  restoration  by 
English,  360;  Roman  Catholic 
worship  forbidden,  624 

Quervain,  Alfred  de,  French  pastor  at 
Frankfort,  313 

Questebrune,  family  of,  294 

Quignon,  Cardinal,  breviary  of,  450 

Quince,  Sarah  Ann,  389 

—  William,    and   his    wife  Nancy 

(Bolton),  389 
Quino,  Andrew,  68 

Rabelais,  Francois,  171 

Raboteau,  family  of,  294 

Racine,  family  of,  294 

Radegonde,  Ste.,  49 

Radnor,  Jacob  Pleydell-Bouverie, 
6th  Earl  of,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 4,  82,  193,  324,  437,  540 

Raimbault.    See  Rimbault. 

Rambouillet,  Marquis  de,  history  of 
title,  405;  family  of,  see 
Angennes  d',  Seigneurs  de  Ram- 
bouillet, family  of. 

—  Marquise  de  (Julie  d'Angennes). 

See  Montausier,  Due  de. 

—  family  of,  294,  475,  628 

—  Hotel  de,  404 

Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Alex- 
andre (de  Previgny),  407  ped. 

—  Angelique,  407  ped. 

—  Anne.    See  Tallemant,  Gedeon. 

—  Anne,  a  dwarf,  407  ped. 

—  Anne  (d.  of  Antoine  III),  407  ped. 

—  Antoine   (1),    Sieur   du  Plessis, 

407  ped. 

—  Antoine  (2),  407  ped. 

—  Antoine  (3),  poet,  403,  404,  407 

ped. ;  his  wife  Marguerite  (Hes- 
sein),  403,  404,  407  ped. ;  burial 
place,  406 
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Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Antoine 
Gedeon,  407  ped. 

—  Catherine,  407  ped. 

—  Charles,  407  ped. 

—  Elisabeth  (d.  of  Pierre,  de  Lancay), 

407  ped. 

—  Elizabeth  (d.  of  Nicholas  I).  See 

Tallemant  des  Reaux,  Gedeon. 

—  Gedeon,  and  wife  Marie  (Du  Puget 

de  Montauron),  407  ped. 

—  Henri  (de  Chavannes),  407  ped. 

—  Jean,  and  wife  Marguerite  (Gerard), 

407  ped. 

—  Louis,  407  ped. 

—  Madeleine,  407  ped. 

—  Marguerite  (d.  of  Jean),  407  ped. 

—  Marguerite  (d.    of  Antoine  (3)  ). 

See  Scot,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la 
Mesangere. 

—  Marie  (d.  of  Antoine  (1)).  See 

Tallemant,  Pierre. 

—  Marie  Henriette.    See  under  Che- 

valleau  de  Boisragon,  Louis. 

—  Nicholas,    merchant    of  Rouen, 

407  ped. 

—  Nicholas  (1),  Sieur  de  Plessis,  402, 

404, 407  ped. ;  his  wife  Catherine 
(Bigot),  407  ped. ;  burial  place, 
406 

—  Nicholas,  Sieur  du  Plessis  (o.s.p.), 

407  ped. 

—  Nicholas,  Chanoine  de  Toul,  407 

ped. 

—  Nicholas  (2),  404-405,  407  ped.; 

his  wife  Louise  des  Cheusses, 
407  ped. 

—  Paul,  407  ped. 

—  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Lancay,  407  ped. 

—  Pierre  (de  Lancay  branch),  407  ped. 

—  Renee   Madeleine.    See  Trudaine 

de  Montigny. 

—  William  Charles,  and  wife  Anne 

(du  Charreau),  407  ped. 

Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Family  of, 
by  Capt.  C.  T.  Beckett,  401-407 

Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  family  of, 
origin,  402-403 ;  distinct  from 
family  of  d'Angennes,  Seig- 
neurs de  Rambouillet,  401-402  ; 
ennobling  of,  403;  religious 
position,  404  ;  genealogical  table, 
407 

Ramezay  de  Lumeau,  family  of,  628 
Ramsey,  Margaret,  430 
Randolph,  Hon.  Peyton,  347 
Rapalie,  Georges  de,  362 
Ravaud,  family  of,  294 
Ravenel,  Edward,  477 

—  Jean,  Sieur  de  Boistilleul,  elder 

at  Rennes,  297,  298,  299;  his 


wife  Elizabeth  (dela  Place),  297, 
298,  299;    his  wife  Judith  (de 
Farcy),  477 
Ravenel,  Samuel  (de  Boistilleul),  and 
wife  Elizabeth  (Lister),  476, 477 

—  Suzanne  de  (1),  477 

—  Suzanne  (2).    See  Farcy  de  Mue, 

Jean  de. 

—  family  of,  185,  294,  628;    in  S. 

Carolina,  368 

Rawdon,  Sir  John,  571 

Reade,  family  of,  294 

Rebotier,  family  of,  294 

Recherche  de  la  Noblesse,  of  Colbert,  456 

Redmond,  William,  views  on  Acces- 
sion Declaration  Bill,  449 

Reformation,  economic  interests  at 
stake,  170;  character  of,  in 
Fiance,  170,  304;  pagan  sur- 
vivals in  Church  conducing  to, 
273-284;  'Power  of  Keys,' 
claim  by  Rome,  as  factor  in,  281  ; 
Transubstantiation  doctrine  as 
leading  cause,  282-283 ;  fore- 
runners of,  337 

Reformed  Churches,  union,  schemes  of 
James  I  and  Pierre  du  Moulin, 
174, 175, 177 

Reformes,  meaning.  See  under 
Huguenot  regiments. 

Refugees,  varied  nationalities  of,  22  ; 
Latimer's  opinion  of,  22  ;  dates 
of  arrival,  22,  24 ;    numbers  in 
Kent,  26 ;    fusion  with  English, 
28-29;     numbers  in  Norwich, 
128,    129,    131 ;     numbers  in 
Colchester,  133,  136,  137,  138, 
145,    146;     Order   in  Council 
(1681),  granting  privileges,  235- 
236;     petitions  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft  by,  235-236;  Bishop 
Ken's  efforts  for,  244  footnote  ; 
ministers  special  relief  committee, 
245  ;  earliest  immigrations,  483  ; 
ejected  under  Mary  I,  505 ;  num- 
ber  of   arrivals,    variations  at 
different  periods,  609  and  foot- 
note ;   see  also  Foreign  Reformed 
Churches  in  England;  Hugue- 
nots in  England ;  Naturalisation 
of  aliens  ;  Relief  of  refugees ;  and 
under  individual  place  names. 
Regard,  Raymond,  68 
Regis,    Rev.    Balthasar,    Rector  of 
Adisham,   479,  480;    his  wife 
Elizabeth  (Morris),  480 
—  family  of,  294,  331,  442 
Registers    of    Huguenot  churches, 
information  in  French  Bulletin, 
305-306 ;  Tarn-et-Garonne,  306- 
2  z  2 
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307 ;  publication  of,  see  under 
Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Regnier,  family  of,  294 

Reid,  George  Boileau,  death  of,  87 

Reignier.    See  Regnier. 

Relfe,  family  of,  294 

Relics,  pagan  sources  of  supply,  274 

Relief  of  refugees,  Committee  for 
Relief  of  Poor  Refugees,  61  ; 
sums  collected  under  Charles  II, 
235  footnote ;  Brief  for  collec- 
tion authorised  by  Charles  II, 
235  ;  ministers,  maintenance  by 
English  bishops,  236,  255 ;  Royal 
Bounty  Fund  of  1686,  244-245, 
history  of  Brief,  244-247,  aid  to 
emigrants  to  America  from,  363 ; 
collection  in  Bristol,  256-257 

Religious  liberty.    See  Toleration. 

Remy  de  Montigny,  John  de,  476 

Renaissance,  effect  on  Huguenot 
immigration  into  England,  23  ; 
stimulus  to  religious  liberty,  23 

Reneu,  family  of,  294 

Rennes  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  registers 
of  church,  296-297;  pastors, 
list,  297  ;  Protestant  church  at, 
size,  300 ;  refugees  from,  at 
Sunbury,  474,  477,  479,  480 

Rennes,  Protestant  Refugees  from,  com- 
municated by  C.  E.  Lart,  296- 
300 

Renouard,  Major  David,  569,  571 

—  family  of,  294 
Renvoize,  family  of,  294 
Resumption,  Act  of,  in  Portarlington, 

564 

Reunion  of  Christian  Churches,  re- 
view of  position  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Collins,  446-447 

Reverdy,  Pierre,  370 

Revere,  family  of,  372,  592,  595 

Revett,  John,  64 

Reynous,  family  of,  294 

Rham,  de,  family  of,  294 

Rheims  (dep.  Marne),  312 

Rhode  Island,  Huguenot  settlers  in, 
365-366,  593  ;  French  names  in, 
372 

Ribaut,  Jean,  memorials  to,  77,  78  ; 

expedition  to  S.  Carolina,  206  ; 

expedition  to  Florida,  356 
Rich,  Robert,  3rd  Baron,  140 
Richard,  family  of,  294 
Richardson,  Agnes  Ada,  389 

—  Alice.    See  Rogers,  Robert  James. 

—  Alice  Catherine,  389 

—  Sir  Benjamin  Ward,  549 

—  Mary.    See  Bentley,  William. 

—  Rose  Henrietta,  389 


Richardson,  William  Daniel,  and  wife 
Margaret  (de  Voisin),  383 

—  William  John,  and  Avife  Agnes  A. 

(Brown),  389 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  23 ;  founds 
Company  of  New  France,  359  ; 
policy  towards  Protestants,  420 

Richmond,  emigrant  ship  to  S.  Caro- 
lina, 357 

Rigail,  family  of,  294 

Rigaud,  family  of,  294 

Rimbault,  family  of,  294 

Riou,  family  of,  294 

Rioux  (Saintonge),  379 

Rival,  Pierre,  minister  at  Leicester 
Fields,  charged  with  heresy,  600 

Rivaz,  family  of,  294 

Rivenhall  (co.  Essex),  134 

Riviere,  family  of,  294 

Robelon,  Sieur,  lecteur  of  Leicester 
Fields  church,  607 

Roberdeau,  family  of,  294 

Robert,  Pierre  (Olivetanus),  trans- 
lator of  Waldensian  Bible,  186- 
187,  497;  influence  on  Calvin, 
262 

Roberts,  George,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Fourmy),  389 

—  Louisa  Florence,  389 

—  family  of,  294 

Robethon,  Henry,  lecteur  at  Leicester 
Fields,  612 

—  family  of,  294 

Robillard,  Daniel,  Sieur  de  la  Bertra- 
miere,  470 

—  Jean  (1482),  457 

Robillard  de  Champagne,  Andre, 
and  wife  Marguerite  (Marchand), 
457 

—  Christophe,     and     wife  Judith 

(Boussicot),  454 

—  Elizabeth- Syl vie,  464 

—  Francois  Auguste,  464,  565,  570  ; 

seal  used  by,  457  ;  escape  from 
France,  466  ;  page  to  Princess  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  467-468 ;  offices 
under  King  of  Poland,  569,  573  ;  , 
marriage  to  Marie  (?  Sophie 
Auguste)  de  Polentz,  573  ;  death 
of,  574 

—  Francois-Casimir,  464 

—  Gedeon,  464,  466,  569 

—  Henriette-Sylvie.    See  under  Du 

Marest     d'Antoigny,  Charles 
Bonnart. 

—  Josias  (1),  454,   455;    his  wife 

Marie  (de  Mazieres),  454,  455, 
457 

—  Josias  (2),  455  ;   claim  to  noblesse 

established,  456-457  ;  character, 
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458 ;  religious  rights  as  land- 
owner, defence  of,  460  ;  separa- 
tion of  property  from  wife's, 
461-462  ;  pretended  conversion 
to  Rome,  reasons,  462-464 ; 
escape  into  Holland,  468,  470- 
471  ;  reconnaissance,  468,  471  ; 
campaign  in  Ireland,  469  ;  death, 
469  ;  confiscation  of  property, 
470 

Robillard  de  Champagne,  Josias  (3), 
son  of  Marie  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, 464,  473,  545;  seal 
used  by,  456 ;  enters  La 
Meloniere's  regiment,  472  ;  early 
life,  560 ;  career  in  British 
Army,  560 ;  naturalisation  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  561-562 ; 
godfather  to  H.  J.  Masse,  562  ; 
his  wife  Lady  Jane  Forbes,  562, 
563,  566,  571,  575;  life  at 
Portarlington,  563,  565,  568- 
569  ;  conclusion  of  army  career, 
565-566 ;  Seneschal  ship  of 
Manors  of  Earldom  of  Donegal  1 
held  by,  566  ;  birth  of  son,  566  ; 
holdings  of  land  outside  Port- 
arlington, 568  ;  connection  with 
Charity   School,  Portarlington, 

568-  569 ;  journey  to  Holland 
to  fetch  his  mother,  569 ;  pro- 
perty inherited  from  his  mother, 
570 ;  goods  brought  from 
Holland  by,  571  ;  Sovereign  of 
Portarlington,  574  ;  death,  574 

—  Judith,  454 

—  Judith  Julie,  473 

—  Marianne,  464,    473,    569,  572, 

573  ;  seal  used  by,  456 ;  escape 
from  France,  466 ;  visit  to 
Portarlington,  566 ;  at  Celle, 
Hanover,  570  ;   death  of,  574 

—  Marie  (1).    See  Prevost  de  Touch- 

imbert,  Casimir. 

—  Marie  (2)  (La  Rochefoucauld),  455  ; 

descent,  457  ;  landed  property, 
458-459 ;  religious  rights  as 
landowner,  defence  of,  459  ; 
at  La  Rochelle,  464-465 ;  es- 
cape from  France,  narrative, 
465-467  ;  in  Devonshire,  466- 
467;  in  Holland,  467,  560; 
pension  from  English  Govern- 
ment, 472  ;  her  children  and 
descendants,  560-578 ;  invest- 
ments in  London,  562 ;  division 
of  property  among  her  children, 

569-  570  ;  "removal  to  Portarling- 
ton, 569,"  570,  571-572  ;  death, 
will,  and  funeral,  473,  572 


Robillard  de  Champagne,  Marie  (3), 
464 

—  Marie  Therese,  472 

—  Suzanne.     See  La  Motte-Fouque, 

Suzanne  de. 

—  Suzanne-Julie     (?    Judith- Julie), 

464,  466,  473 

—  Therese,  464,  471 

—  family  of,  landed  property,  455- 

456,  457,  458-459  ;  coat  of  arms, 
456 ;  at  Portarlington,  473 

—  See  also  Champagne. 
Robinson,  Dr.,  of  Eastbourne,  316 

—  Louisa,  389 

—  William,    and    wife    Sarah  E. 

(Huard),  389 

—  family  of,  294 
Robson,  family  of,  294 
Rochalais,    pastor    at.    See  Carre, 

Ezekiel. 

Rocheblave,  family  of,  294 

Rochebrune,  Brunet  de.  See  Brunet 
de  Rochebrune. 

Rochedieu,  Pasteur  P.,  520 

Rocher,  family  of,  294,  334 

Rocquain,  Felix,  authority  on  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  156 

Roestate,  Peter,  72 

Rogere,  Timothee,  pastor  at  Rennes, 
297 

Rogers,  Ada  Catherine,  389 

—  Alice  Maud,  390 

—  Robert   James,   and   wife  Alice 

(Richardson),  389 
Roget,  Professor  Francois  Frederic, 
elected  Hon.  Fellow,  4 ;  Bible 
presented  to  French  Hospital 
by,  85,  186 ;  Huguenots  of 
Hungary,  by,  81, 92, 98-124, 203 ; 
on  use  of  term  Huguenot,  124,1634 

—  SamuelRomilly,  elected  Hon.  Secre- 

tary, 4,  9,  83,  193,  324,  437,  541  ; 
services  as  Hon.  Secretary,  546  ; 
Governor  of  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation,  375 ;  at- 
tends 75th  anniversary  of  French 
Huguenot  Society,  444,  517-519 

Rohan,  Rene  de,  551,  552 

Roland,  Camisard  chief,  monument 
to,  inaugurated,  529  ;  house  of, 
631 

Romaine,  family  of,  294 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  reconcilia- 
tion with  Reformed  Churches, 
plans  of  Pierre  Du  Moulin,  177 

Romburg  (Rhine  prov.),  507 

Rome,  shrine  of  Madonna  della 
Febre,  origin,  278-279 

Romier,  M.,  authority  on  Catherine 
de  Medici,  156,  159 
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Romilly,  Cosmo,  death  of,  198 

—  John,  Baron,  29 

—  Sir  Samuel,  character,  33 

—  William    Gaspard    Guy,  Baron, 

elected  Fellow,  539 

—  family  of,  294 

Rondeau,  Claude,  minister  charged 
with  Socinianism,  216,  240 

—  Jacques,  minister  of  Bocton  Mal- 

herbe,  charges  against,  by  M. 
Poulverel,  and  reply,  237-238  ; 
request  for  his  ministry  at 
Hollingbourn,  238 ;  quarrel 
with  vicar  on  use  of  surplice, 
letters  to  Sancroft,  239-240; 
quarrel  with  La  Contie,  letter 
to  Sancroft,  239 

—  family  of,  294 

Rose,  Annie  Elizabeth.    See  Botly, 

Harold  C. 
Rosseloty,  family  of,  294 
Rossieres,  de,  family  of,  294 
Rostagnol,  family  of,  313 
Rotterdam,   refugees  in,    467,  468, 

470-471 

Rou,  Louis,  minister  at  New  York,  366 
Rouen,  siege  of,  1561,  553 
Rouffignac,  family  of,  294 
Rougemont,  family  of,  294 
Roullau,  Marguerite,  query,  431 

—  Suzanne  Marguerite,  431 
Roulleau.    See  Roullau. 
Roumieu,  Raymond  Louis,  Governor 

of  French  Protestant  School 
Foundation,  375 

—  Reginald  St.  Aubyn,  summary  of 

career,  330-331 ;  and  Serces 
MSS.,  613 

—  family  of,  294 
Rouquette,  family  of,  294 
Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  171 

—  family  of,  294 
Roussel,  family  of,  294 
Roussy,  Lady  Charlotte  de,  476 

—  Pierre,  38,  40 

—  family  of,  294 
Roux,  Jeremias,  587 

—  Paul,  582,  587 

Roux  le  Bandit,  by  Andre  Chanson,  313 
Rowe,  George  Vanner,  elected  Fellow, 
436 

Rowlandson,  Thomas,  sale  of  draw- 
ings, 74 

Royal  Library  (The),  Hague,  elected 

as  Fellow,  3 
Royal    Society,    Huguenot  curator. 

See  Desaguliers,  Dr.  Jean  Theo- 

phile. 

Roye,  Dame  de.    See  Roussy,  Lady 
Charlotte  de. 


Royere.    See  Rogere. 

Ruelle,  David  de,  582 

Ruff,  Howard,  death,  547 

Ruffane,  family  of,  294 

Ruffec,   Jean   Charpentier   de.  See 

Charpentier  de  Ruffec. 
Ruffy,  family  of,  294 
Rusch,  Alice  Mary  Annetta,  390 

—  Annetta  Jane  Sarah,  390 

—  John  Charles  Frederick,  and  wife 

Alice  R.  (Stanton),  390 

—  John  George  Frederick,  and  wife 

Anne  E.  C.  (Merceron),  390 

—  Mary  Elizabeth,  390 

Russell,  Rachel,  Lady,  wife  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  59-60;  letter 
on  Royal  Brief  for  relief  of 
refugees,  245  footnote 

—  William,  75 

Ruvigny,  Henri,  Marquis  de  (1),  his 
wife  Marie  (Tallemant),  406, 
407  ped. ;  kindness  to  Pierre 
Allix,  626 

—  Henri,  Marquis  de  (2),  afterwards 

Earl  of  Gal  way,  396,  407  ped., 
562,  564 ;  favour  of  Louis  XIV 
to,  406  ;  status  of  family,  406  ; 
founds  Portarlington,  545,  563  ; 
kindness  to  Pierre  Allix,  626 

—  (Massue  de  Ruvigny),  family  of, 

185,293 

Rybot,  name  found  near  Charing 
Cross,  59 

—  F.  0.,  death  of,  10 

—  family  of,  294 

Rye  (co.  Sussex),  25,  431 


Sabathier  (Sabatere,  Sabateir),  Mr., 
66,  67 

Sabatier,  Paul,  obituary,  443 

—  family  of,  294 

Sacramental    medal,    presented  by 

M.  Pannier,  85 
Sadoleto  (Sadolet),  Giacomo,  Bishop 

of  Carpentras,  265 
Sailly,  Charles  de,  and  his  son  of  same 

name,  574 

—  de,  family  of,  294 
Saint,  family  of,  294 

St.  Aman,  James  (St.  Amand),  71 
St.  Andrews  (Scotland),  refugees  at, 
430 

St.  Asaph,  Bishops  of.  See  Lloyd, 
William ;  Tanner,  Thomas. 

St.  Aubin  d'Aubigne  (dep.  Ille-et- 
Vilaine),  299. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  23,  24, 
90,  554-555 ;  responsibility  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  for,  89-92, 
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159-160  ;  alleged  Huguenot  con- 
spiracy as  cause,  91-92  ;  political 
causes,  159-160 

■  St.  Brigid's  fire,'  origin  in  sun- 
worship,  276-277 

St.  Christopher.  See  St.  Kitts  and 
West  Indies. 

St.  Clether  (co.  Cornwall),  44 

St.  Come,  Corporation  of,  550,  552 

St.  Croix,  island  (Nova  Scotia),  357 

St.  Denis,  battle  of,  554 

■Saint  Die  (dep.  Vosges),  Protestant 
church,  centenary,  426 

St.  Eloy.   See  Gouicquet  de  St.  Eloy. 

Sainte  Euphemie  (dep.  Drome),  cen- 
tenary of  church,  529 

St.  Germain,  Peace  of,  159,  554 

Saint  Gilles  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine), 
296 

St.  Gilles,  Comte  de.  See  Du  Boys, 
Rene,  Sieur  de  la  Saugere. 

Sainte-Hermine,  Elie  de,  Governor  of 
La  Rochelle,  37 

—  de,  family  of,  185 
St.  Illis.  See  St.  Ylis. 

St.  Jacques,  Chevalier  de,  534 

St.  Jean  d'Angely  (dep.  Charente-Inf .), 
Robillard  f  amily  at,  454, 455, 456 ; 
land  tenure  customs,  455 

St.  Jean-du-Gard  (dep.  Gard),  cen- 
tenary of  church,  529 

St.  John,  River,  New  England 
Huguenot  fort,  591,  592 

St.  Julien,  Louis,  593 

—  family  of,  593 

St.  Julien  de  Malacare,  family  of,  294, 
628 

St.  Kitts  (W.  Indies),  594;  and  see 

West  Indies. 
St.  Leger,  family  of,  294 
St.  Leu,  de,  family  of,  294 
St.  Malo  (Brittany),  297,  300,  358 
Ste.  Marie-aux  Mines  (Alsace),  regis- 
ters, 306 

St.   Martin-du-Fresne   (dep.  Aisne), 

monument  erected  to  Sebastien 

Castellion,  424 
St.  Martin-de-Villeneuve  de  Rioms 

(Gironde),  38 
St.  Maurice,  de,  family  of,  294 
St.  Michel,  de,  family  of,  294 
St.  Pan,  nr.  Dole  (dep.  Jura),  See 

Sampan. 

St.  Paul,  Bouquet  de.  See  Bouquet 
de  St.  Paul. 

St.  Quentin  (dep.  Aisne),  312  ;  cen- 
tenary of  establishment  of  Pro- 
testantism, 632  ;  battle  of,  552 

St.  Savinien  (dep.Charente-Inferieure), 
estates  of  Marie  de  la  Roche- 


foucauld at,  458,  459;  public 
oven  at,  regulations  and  disputes, 
459-460 

St.  Silvain.   See  Sampan  (St.  Pan). 
St.  Simon  de  Courtemer,  Marie  de. 

See  Caumont,  Jacques  Nompar 

de. 

St.  Surin,  Baron  de.    See  La  Motte- 

Fouque,  Charles  de. 
St.  Thomas  de  Gruchet  en  Caux  (dep. 

Seine-Inferieure),  387 
St.  Tropez    (Heraclee)   (dep.  Var), 

origins  of  legend,  280 
St.  Victoire  (dep.  Basses-Alpes),  origin 

of  name,  276 
St.  Ylis,  nr.  Dole  (Franche-Comte), 

278 

Saintes  (Saintonge),  456 

—  Bishop  of  (1685),  462 
Saintonge,  stronghold  of  Protestant- 
ism, 419,  421,  461 

Saints,  connection  with  heathen 
deities,  45-47,  276-278 

Salbert,  Louis,  Seigneur  de  Sou- 
lignonne,  470;  his  wife  Made- 
lame  (de  Sauliere),  470,  471 

Saigas,  Pelet  de,  memorial  plaque  to, 
529 

Salisbury,   Bishop   of.    See  Burnet, 

Gilbert. 
Salter,  Alice,  390 

—  Joshua,  and  wife  Mary  A.  (Fowler), 

390 

—  Ruth.    See  Bailey,  Richard. 
Sampan  (St.  Pan,  dep.  Jura),  origin 

of  name,  276 

Sampson,  family  of,  294 

Samson,  family  of,  294 

Sancerre  (dep.  Cher),  registers,  306 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  Some  Troubles 
of,  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  191,  204, 
209-261 

Sancroft,  Francis,  211 

 William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, friendship  with  Mrs.  Bembo, 
59  ;  services  to  religious  liberty, 
204;  his  correspondence  as 
authority  for  Huguenot  history, 
209-259  passim ;  papers  in 
Tanner  collection,  210  footnote, 
218,  220  ;  MSS.,  characteristics, 
211  ;  chief  events  of  life,  211  ; 
family  of,  211  ;  bequest  to 
Fressingfield,  211  ;  character, 
•  211,  212;  Laudian  views  of, 
213;  letter  to  bishops  with 
petition  from  refugees,  236  ; 
view  of  suggested  Protestant 
League,  241-243  ;  sonnet  to,  by 
Henry  Dechanoy,  259  ;  estimate 
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of  his  influence,  character,  by- 
Sir  R.  McCall,  260-261;  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Allix,  248 
footnote,  627 
Sanders,  Amelia  Ann.  See  Winhall, 
Philip. 

Sandtoft,  Ministers  of  the  Church  at,  by 
William  Minet,  408-410 

Sandtoft  (co.  Lines),  Walloon  congre- 
gation, close  connection  with 
Holland,  408  ;  persecutions  by 
English,  409;  period  of  exist- 
ence, 410  ;  ministers,  408-410  ; 
see  also  Espagne,  Jean  d'. 

Sandwich  (co.  Kent),  25,  26,  28 ; 
Dutch  refugees  at,  136 ;  French 
church,  Laud's  attack  on,  217 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York, 
222 

Sante,  Coyauld  de.    See  Coyauld  de 

Sante. 
Santee,  family  of,  372 
Santee  River,   S.   Carolina,  French 

settlement,  367 
Sanxay,  Jacques,  minister  of  Thonnai- 

Boutonne,  572 

—  family  of,  294 

Sapte,  Col.  Douglas,  presentations  to 
library,  326,  422 

—  family  of,  294 

Sarajevo,  annexation  to  Serbia,  116 

Sargent,  family  of,  294 

Sarignac,  Jacob,  68 

Sarlande,  Lt.-Col.  de,  commanding 

Huguenot  regiment,  396 
Sarrazin,  family  of,  294 
Sarrut,  M.   ,  Hon.  Pres.  of  Court 

of  Cassation,  425 
Saubergue,  de,  family  of,  294 
Sauchelle,  family  of,  294 
Saul,  Daniel,  639 

Sauliere,  Jean  de,  Seigneur  de  Lescure, 
457,  460 

—  Madelaine  de.    See  Salbert,  Louis. 

—  Marie  de.    See  La  Rochefoucauld, 

Casimir  de. 

—  Suzanne  de,  Dame  de  Lescure,  457- 

458 

Saulles  de,  family  of,  query,  639 
Saumur  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire),  297, 
635 

Saunieres  de  1 'Hermitage,  Rene  de, 
467 

Saurin,  Jean,  plan  for  greater  union 
between  refugee  churches,  217 
footnote 

—  family  of,  294 

Sausin,  Lt.-Col.  Brigadier  de,  officer 

in  de  Borle's  dragoons,  397 
Saussure,  de,  family,  368 


Sautelle,  family  of,  294 
Sauvaire,  family  of,  547 
Sauze,  Edith  Fanny  Parkes,  390 

—  William  (alias  Parkes),  and  wife 

Emily  (Lewry),  390 

Savary  (Savery,  Savory).  See  Tauzia 
de  Savary. 

Savignac,  family  of,  294 

Savile,  Henry,  worships  at  Charenton, 
224  ;  naturalisation  of  refugees 
supported  by,  234 ;  on  Protes- 
tant refugees  in  England,  244 

Savory,  Prof.  Douglas  Lloyd,  elected 
Fellow,  191 

— ■  Ernest  Braithwaite,  elected  Fellow, 
323 

—  Rev.  Ernest  Lloyd,  memorial  to, 

at  Palgrave,  428 

—  Sir  Joseph,  428 

Savoy,  invaded  by  Francois  I,  551 

—  Emanuele  Filiberto,  Duke  of,  552 
Savoye,  Jacques  de,  582 
Sawbridge,  family  of,  294 

Say,  meaning  and  description,  135 
Scalberge,  Mr.,  heresy  charges  against 

Pierre  Rival,  600 
Scale,  family  of,  294 
Schelling,     Carl,  L.D.S.R.C.S.Eng., 

elected  on  Council,  83,  193,  324, 

541 

Schernhost,  sculptor  of  memorial  to 

Lafayette,  635 
Schickler,  Baron  Ferdinand  de,  619 

—  family  of,  294 

Schneider,  M.,  lectures  on  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  church  music,  312 

Schomberg  (Chonbert),  Frederic 
Armand,  1st  Duke,  469  ;  praise 
of  Huguenot  regiments,  560-561 

—  family  of,  294 
Schutz,  family  of,  294 
Scoffier,  family  of,  294 

Scot,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la  Mesangere 
et  de  Noce,  and  wife  Marguerite 
(Rambouillet),  407  ped. 

Scotland,  naturalisation  of  refugees 
in,  234 

Scott,  Alfred  Daniel,  and  wife  Emily 
S.  (Drane),  390 

—  Alice    Beatrice,    390 ;     see  also 

Morris,  Arthur  Bernard  Howard. 

—  Eleanor  Emma.    See  Taylor, 

George  H. 

—  Hilda  Irene  Maud,  390 

—  John,  390 

—  family  of,  connections,  ^ee  Adams, 

Ethel  May ;  Hayward,  Evelyn 
Florence  ;  Precious,  Clara  Emily. 
Scravemore  (de  Cecravemour), General, 
469 
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Sealing  halls  for  cloth.    See  under 

Norwich. 
Seckford,  family  of,  629 
Sedgwick,  family  of,  294 
Seguier,  family  of,  294 
Segur-Bouzely,  Marquis  de,  312 
Segust,  Alice  Louise.  See  Hill,  Charles 

Alfred. 

Seigneley,  Marquis  de,  French  minis- 
ter under  Louis  XIV,  626 

Seignoret,  E.,  ancien  of  Jewin  Street 
church,  248 

—  family  of,  294 
Sells,  family  of,  294 
Selous,  family  of,  294 
Selwyn,  George,  350 
Senftenberg  (Poland),  Governor  of. 

See   Robillard   de  Champagne, 
Francois  Auguste. 
Sequier,  Mr.,  picture  dealer,  74 
Serbia,  Tisza's  views  on  attack  by 

Austria,  109,  110 
Serces,  Jacques,  minister  of  Chapel 
Royal  and  vicar  of  Appleby, 
residence  in  England,  613-614  ; 
agent  for  Protestant  Aid  Com- 
mittee, 614,  615;  parentage, 
614 

—  Katherine    Lsetitia.      See  Petit, 

John  Lewis. 

—  (Cerces),  Moses,  and  wife  Frances, 

614 

Serces  Manuscripts,  The,  by  William 

Minet,  613-616 
Serces    manuscripts,    history,    613  ; 
summary  of  matters  dealt  with, 
614-616  ;  cipher  employed,  615 
Serge,  meaning,  131  footnote 
Serigne,  Jacob,  68 
Serres,  Quarter  Master  Elie,  397 
Serrieres  (nr.  Neuchatel),  printing  of 

Waldensian  Bible  at,  186 
Servetus,   Michel,   338 ;  execution, 

Calvin's  complicity,  265-266 
Setirom,  Contesse  de,  467 
Settree.   See  Bellamy  and  Settree. 
Seven  bishops,  trial  of,  260 
Seven    Years'    War,    campaign  in 

America,  344-345 
Sevestre,  family  of,  294 
Sevigne,  family  of,  connection  with 

Cressees,  535 
Seyntlow  (St.  Lowe,  St.  Loo,  St.  Clou) , 

Sir  Thomas,  correspondence  about 

Glastonbury  weavers,  490,  491, 

493,  494,  514 
Sharpe,  Benjamin,  and  wife  Louisa 

(Howard),  390 
—  Benjamin  John,  and  wife  Ellen 

Clara  (Cushway),  390 


Sharpe,  Rosina  Jane,  390 

—  Vera  Rose,  390 
Shavin,  Dorothy,  65 

Shaw,  Alfred,  and  wife  Harriet 
(Hughes),  390 

—  Harriet,  390 

Shearman,  Hannah  Grace,  390 

—  William,  and  wife  Amelia  Grace, 

390 

Sheibell,  family  of,  294 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, friendship  to  refugee 
churches,  213 

Shepherd  of  Hermas,  337 

Sheratt,  Denis,  55 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  302  ; 
connection  with  Le  Fanus,  184 

—  Dr.  Thomas,  184 
Shiva  Ratri,  procession,  44 
Shoppee,   family   of,   294 ;   see  also 

Chapuis. 
Sibert,  Rev.  John  Louis,  368 
Sigourney,  Andrew,  594  ;  and  son  of 

same  name,  595 

—  family  of,  363,  365,  372 

Silesia,  support  given  to  Bocskay, 
104 

Silk  trade,  at  Canterbury,  26  ;  West 
London  centres,  59,  75  ;  intro- 
duction by  Huguenots,  93  ;  varie- 
ties made  by  Huguenots,  130-131; 
goods  made  at  Norwich,  132  ;  see 
also  Courtauld,  firm  of. 

Silversmiths.   See  under  Occupations. 

Silverware,  exhibition  organised  by 
Sir  P.  Sassoon,  636 

Silver  wire,  weaving  by  refugees,  26 

Silvester,  Dr.,  of  York,  398 

Silvestre  (Silvester),  family  of,  294 

Simond,  Pierre,  minister  in  Cape 
Colony,  582,  587 ;  petition  to 
Dutch  E.  India  Co.,  583 

—  family  of,  294 

Six,  John,  excommunication  at  Can- 
terbury, 214 

—  Mary,  excommunication,  214 
Sixte,  Prince,  de  Bourbon,  115 
Skey,  Mr.,  host  of  Dr.  Allix,  626 
Skinner,  Sarah.    See  Clark,  Charles. 
Smart,  Sir  Joseph,  422 

—  family  of,  294 

Smith,  Bowden.    See  Bowden-Smith. 

—  family,  of  Dry  Drayton  and  West- 

minster, 294  ;  of  Thames  Street, 

London,  295 
Smithson,  Sarah  Lecand,  390 
Smollett,  Tobias,  423 
Smyth,  Edward  Skeffington,  578 
Snee,  family  of,  295 
Sochon,  family  of,  295 
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Societe  Calviniste  de  France,  founda- 
tion and  objects,  424-425 

—  de  Bienfaisance  par  mi  les  Protes- 

tants de  Paris,  312 

—  de    l'histoire    du  Protestantisme 

francais,  Oberlin  centenary, 
meeting,  311  ;  Bulletin,  index 
published,  428-429  ;  75th  anni- 
versary celebrations,  439,  443- 
445,  516-520  ;  celebrations  of 
4th  centenary  of  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  549 

—  des  Bienfaisants  asiles  de  la  Force 

(Dordogne),  529 

—  des  Dames  Francoises  Refugiees  at 

Haarlem,  473 

—  des    Ecoles    du    Dimanche  de 

France,  529 
Sodeau,  George,  and  wife  Sarah  A. 
(Leagoe),  390 

—  Sarah  Ann,  390 

Soderblom,   Dr.  N,  Archbishop  of 

Upsala,  425 
Sohier,    Francois,    and    wife  Sara 

(Faye),  414,  415 
Soilleux,    Alfred    James,   and  wife 

Charlotte  E.  (Maunders),  390 

—  Nellie  Elizabeth,  390 
Soissons,  Comte  de,  561 
Somerein  (Hungary),  430 
Somerset,   Edward   Seymour,  Duke 

of,  441 ;  founds  French- Walloon 
church  at  Glastonbury,  485- 
486,  488;  land  acquired  at 
Glastonbury,  486 ;  payment 
from  his  revenues  to  Glaston- 
bury weavers  ordered,  492,  494- 
495;  loan  to  Glastonbury 
weavers,  494 ;  imprisonments 
and  death,  508-509  ;  character, 
512 

Somes,  Mrs.,  death,  10 
Sommer,  van,  family  of,  295 
Somner,  William,  account  of  Hugue- 
nots in  Canterbury,  by,  25 
Sorel,  Mary,  379 
—  family  of,  295 

Sotherton,  Thomas,  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wich, 125-126 

Sottier,  family  of,  connections.  See 
Scott,  Hilda  Irene  Maud. 

Soulegre,  family  of,  295 

Soulier,  family  of,  313 

Soumiere  (Languedoc),  235 

South  Africa,  Huguenot  settlers : 
value  to  development  of  country, 
95,  206,  546 ;  numbers,  546 
580,  585,  587,  590;  hardships 
of  voyage  in  17th  century,  580- 
581  ;    sent   out    by   Dutch  E. 


India  Co.,  580-581  ;  disagree- 
ments with  Dutch,  581,  585-586  ; 
request  for  separate  church, 
granted  after  opposition,  582- 
584;  schools  established  by, 
582,  583-584,  587 ;  measures  of 
Government  to  hasten  fusion 
with  Dutch,  583,  585  ;  language, 
endeavours  of  Dutch  to  suppress 
its  use,  586-587;  travellers'  ac- 
counts of  their  condition,  587- 
588  ;  hostility  to  Dutch  dies  out, 
588-589;  join  with  Dutch  in 
memorial  against  Governor  van 
der  Stel,  589  ;  French  names  of 
farms  surviving,  590;  trades  of, 
590 ;  districts  from  which  they 
came,  590 ;  names,  altered  spell- 
ings, 590 

South  Africa,  Huguenot  Society  of. 
See  Huguenot  Society  of  South 
Africa. 

South* Africa,  Huguenots  in,  by  C.  G. 
Botha,  540,  545-546,  579-590 

South  Carolina,  first  Huguenot  settle- 
ment in  N.  America,  206,  372  ; 
French  settlements,  history,  78, 
367-368;  French  names  of 
persons  and  places  in,  368 

—  Huguenots,  plan  to  leave,  for 
Louisiana,  370  ;  excluded  from 
political  rights,  370  ;  loyalty  to 
England  in  War  of  Independence, 
371  ;  fugitives  from  Rhode  I., 
593 

Southampton,  French  church,  227  ; 

chapel  of  St.  Julien,  income  from 

sale  of  Savoy  church,  376 
Southon,     Anne     Elizabeth.  See 

Annereau,  William. 
Spanheim,  Madame  de,  478 
Spanish  Armada.   See  Armada. 
Sparrow,  Major  J.  K.,  elected  Fellow, 

192 

Spectator,    reference    to  Huguenot 

refugees,  31 
Speedwell  vessel,  French  emigrants  in, 

361 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  339 

Stample,  family  of,  295 

Stamps  for  U.S.A.  Huguenot  cen- 
tenary, 78 

Stanton,  Alice  Rosannah.  See  Rusch, 
John  Charles  Frederick. 

Stark,  Emily.    See  Eighteen,  Robert. 

—  John,  and  wife  Emily  (Tourell),  390 

—  Martha,  390 

Staten  Island  (N.  York),  Huguenot 
settlement,  371 ;  memorial  church 
at,  77 
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States  General  of  France.  See  under 
France. 

Stationers'  Company,  Master.  See 

Vaillant,  Paul  (3). 
Stedman,  Charles  Thomas,  and  wife 

Mary  A.  (Engleburtt),  390 

—  Lizzie  Ann,  390  ;  see  also  Crocker, 

John  Thomas. 
Steele,  Richard,  reference  to  Doyley, 
65 

Stehelin,  family  of,  295 

Stel,  Simon  van  der,  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  opposes  separation  of 
French  and  Dutch  settlers,  582, 
583  ;  account  of  French  refugees, 
585 

—  Willem  Adriaan  van  de,  Governor 

of  Cape  Colony,  589,  590 
Stellenbosch  (S.  Africa),  Huguenots 
settled  at,  95,  585,  587  ;  refugee 
churches  and   schools   at,  582, 
583 

Stepney,  George,  578 

Stewart,  Charles  Poyntz,  F.S.A.Scot., 

elected  Vice-President,   4,    83  ; 

death  and  bequest  to  Society, 

194,  198  ;    summary  of  career, 

331  ;  bequest  to  French  Hospital 

Library,  439 
Stone,  Nicholas,  55 
Stopford,    Mrs.    Constance  Maria, 

elected  Fellow,  540 
Stordeur.  Idelette.   See  under  Calvin, 

Jean. 

Stoudt,  Rev.  J.  Baer,  director, 
Huguenot-Walloon  New  Nether- 
land  Commission,  77,  78 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of,  94,  232 

—  Lady,  476 

Strasbourg,  548  ;  Bucer's  ministry  m, 
497,  500,  508  ;  Calvin  at,  264, 
497-498,  501  ;  centenary  of 
J.  F.  Oberlin  at,  311  ;  church  of 
St.  Guillaume  et  Ste.  Aurelie, 
plaque  to  M.  Bucer,  631  ; 
churches  used  by  refugees,  499- 

500  ;  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  suppression  of  the  Mass,  631 

—  French-Walloon  congregation  at, 

483,  484  ;  liturgy  of  Calvin,  489, 

501  ;  connection  with  Glaston- 
bury French  colony,  496,  498- 
499  ;  Calvin's  ministry,  497-498, 
501  ;  churches  used  by,  499-500  ; 
ministers,  500-501  ;  Glastonbury 
Walloon  colony  founded  from, 
441,  489,  499,"  500  ;  '  Interim  ' 
resisted,  497  ;  ministers  at,  see 
Alexander,  Pierre ;  Brully,  Pierre  ; 


Garnier,Jean;  Holbrac,Guillaume; 

Loquet,  Jean 
Strasbourg,    refuge    for  persecuted 

Protestants,  497,  499 
Strode,  Col.  John,  Lieut,  of  Dover 

Castle,  227 
Stubley,  Annie  Louisa,  391 

—  Henry,  and  wife  Ann  L.  (Pember- 

ton),  391 

—  Mildred  Daisy,  391 
Sturm,  Jean,  500 

Sturm er,  Rev.  Heaton  Edward,  death, 
87 

Stuttgart  (Bavaria),  313 

Stuyvesant,   ,  wife  of  S.  Bayard. 

See  Bayard,  Samuel. 

—  Petrus,  Director-General  of  New 

Amsterdam,    and    wife  Judith 
(Bayard),  362 
Suffield,    Edward,    Lord,    and  wife 
Georgiana  (Fauquier),  349,  355 
ped. 

Suffolk,  textile  industry  in,  132-133 
Sully,  Emily  Charlotte,  391 

—  Henry,  and  wife  Mary  A.  (Horner), 

391 

—  Mary.  See  Debues,  Thomas. 

—  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de, 

views  on  Peace  of  Bergerac, 
166  ;  Oeconomies  Royales,  quoted, 
168 

Sunbury-on-Thames  (co.  Middx.), 
Kempton  Park,  house  of  Sir  John 
Chardin,  478,  480  ;  Manor  house, 
478  ;  registers  of  French  church, 
480,  481  ;  French  church,  dates, 
481  ;  modern  changes,  481- 
482 ;  mulberry  trees  at,  482  ; 
French  Street  in,  482  ;  minister 
at,  see  Le  Blanc,  Mr. 
Sunbury-on-Thames,  French  Colony 
and  Church  at,  by  C.  E.  Lart, 
436,  474-482,  441 

Surgery  in  sixteenth  century.  See 
Medicine. 

Surrey,  Mary  Ann.  See  Laplain, 
Thomas. 

Sutton,  Edward,  506 

Sweden,  wars  with  other  Protestant 
Powers,  242  footnote 

 King  of.    See  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean,  opinion  of 
Calvin,  270  ;  allusions  to  Major 
Champagne  in  letters,  565 

Switzerland,  land  of  refuge  for 
Huguenots,  22,  31 

Syden,  Lily.   See  Ougden,  William  F. 

Sydnam,  Sir  John,  493,  505 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  94 

Syleham  (co.  Suffolk),  133 
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Symons,  Caroline  Amelia,  391 

—  Josiah,  and  wife  Louisa  (Harris), 

391 

Szeles,  A.,  of  Reformed  Church  of 
Hungary,  516 

Tab  art,  family  of,  295 
Tacy,  Marquis  de,  624 
Tadoussac  (Canada),  first  white  settle- 
ment in  Canada,  622 
Tagg,  Dorothy  Gertrude,  391 

—  John  William,  and  wife  Amelia  J. 

(Wood),  391 
Tahourdin,  family  of,  295 
Taillebourg,  Comte  de,  459 
Tallemant,  Elizabeth.    See  under  Le 

Venier,  Francois. 

—  Gedeon,  of  La  Rochelle,  and  wife 

Anne  (Rambouillet  de  la  Sab- 
liere),  407  ped. 

—  (des  Reaux),  Gedeon,  diarist,  and 

wife  Elizabeth  (Rambouillet), 
402,  407  ped. 

—  Marie.    See  Ruvigny,  Henri,  Mar- 

quis de  (1). 

—  Pierre,  of  La  Rochelle,  his  wife 

Marie  (Rambouillet),  407  ped. 

—  Pierre,  Sieur  de  Boisneux,  and  wife 

Anne  (Bigot),  407  ped. 

—  (Tallemont),  family  of,  295,  403  ; 

novels  concerning,  401 
Tandebaratz,  family  of,  295 
Tanner,    Thomas,    Bishop    of  St. 

Asaph,  preferments,  210  footnote 
Tanner  MSS.  in  Bodleian  Library, 

history    209-210;      sources  of 

Huguenot    history,  quotations, 

209-261  passim 
Tanqueray-Willaume,  family  of,  295 
Tardy,  family  of,  295 
Targee,  family  of,  593  ' 
Tarleton,  family  of,  295 
Tas,  Adam,  589 

Taller,  reference  to  Huguenot  refugees, 
31 

Tauzia  de  Savary,  family  of,  295 
Tavora,  Luis  de,  Portuguese  officer, 
396 

Taylor,    Alfred,    and    wife  Martha 
(Wassell),  391 

—  Alice  Maud,  391 

—  Eleanor     Emily.      See  Adams, 

^  Alfred. 

—  Frances.    See  Collins,  John. 

—  George  H.,  and  wife  Eleanor  E. 

(Scott),  391 

—  Mildred    Agnes.     See  Precious, 

Herbert. 

—  Violet  May,  391 


Tehillac,  Madame  de  (Chehillac),  297v 
299 

—  Rene  de,  299 

Teissier,  de,  family  of,  88,  295 

Teissoniere,  family  of,  295 

Tempest,    Florence    Loretta.  See 

Ford,  Frederick  Ernest. 
Tendon,  Anthony,  67 
Tenison,  family  of,  480 
Tennyson,  family  of,  295 
Terrot,  family  of,  295 
Terry,  Florence.    See  Collins,  George. 

—  Rebecca.  See  Laws,  John  Frederick. 
Test  Act,  effect  on  Protestant  refu- 
^     gees,  234 

Testard,  Paul,  pastor  at  Blois,  219 

Testas,  family  of,  295 

Teulon,  family  of,  295 

Textile  industry,  decline  in  Kent^ 
27-28 ;  protection  against 
foreign  goods  asked  by  Huguenot 
weavers,  28;  in  East  Anglia,. 
survey  of  Huguenot  trade,  125- 
153 ;  safeguards  of  quality 
among  Huguenot  weavers,  126- 
127,  137-138 ;  rivalry  between 
English  and  refugee  weavers, 
127-128,  139,  141-147;  names 
of  goods  explained,  130-131 
footnotes,  134-135  ;  '  New  Dra- 
peries,' meaning,  132,  134; 
Dutch  innovations  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk  woollen  trade,  132,  133- 
135 ;  cloth,  rights  of  sealing, 
137,  142,  143,  145,  149-150;. 
fulling  taught  by  English  to 
Dutch,  142  ;  petition  by  '  mer- 
chant strangers  '  for  free  market 
in  London,  143  ;  inferior  goods, 
measures  to  check  production, 
149 ;  decline,  Committee  of 
inquiry,  1669,  150  ;  protectionist 
movement  against  newcomers  to 
Spitalfields,  607 ;  bay-making, 
see  under  Colchester ;  Halstead  ; 
Norwich. 

Thelusson,  family  of,  295 

Theodore.  See  Beringhen  family, 
god-children. 

Theroud,  family  of,  295 

Thibeaudeau,  family  of,  295 

Thiertry.    See  Tithery. 

Thiselton-Dyer,  family  of,  295 

Thody,  Benjamin,  70 

Thomas,  Mr.,  Vicar  of  Hollingbourn, 
quarrels  with  J.  Rondeau,  239- 
240 

—  Albert,  director  of  International 

Labour  Bureau,  632 

—  Stephen, 368 
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Thomas,  family  of,  295 
Thomson,  Dr.  Robert,  214 
Thonnai-Boutonne,  Baron de.  SeeLa, 

Motte-Fouque,  Charles  de,  and 

Suzanne  de. 
Thonnai-Boutonne    (dep.  Charente- 

Inferieure),     minister    at.  See 

Sanxay,  Jacques. 
Thorney  Isle  (co.  Camb.),  60 
Thornton,  family  of,  295 
Thorold,  Lady,  71 
Thouvois,  family  of,  295 
Thurlow,  Eliza.  See  Corbould,  Samuel. 
Thysac.    See  Tysack. 
Tidcomb,    Col.   John,  imprisonment 

for  debt,  561 
Tillard,  Thomas,  70 
Tilleau,     Judith.     See  Bonnafous, 

Gedeon. 

Tillette,    Wilfrid    Sidney,  elected 

Fellow,  191 
—  family  of,  132 

Tillier,  Mrs.  Mary  (Duval),  connec- 
tion with  Hall  family,  384 

Tillotson,  John,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
recommendation  of  Pastor  Cou- 
got,  228 

Tindall,  Sarah  Margaret.     See  Lang- 
ley,  William. 
Tirel.    See  Tyrel. 
Tirel-Morin,  family  of,  295 
Tissen,  Jean,  ancien  at  Sandtoft,  410 
Tisza,  Count  Stephen,  92;  unique 
position  in   1914,    107;  com- 
parison with  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
108  ;    motives  for  neutrality  in 
Great  War,  108-110;    letter  to 
Emperor    opposing    war  with 
Serbia,  109-110,  122  ;  proposals 
to  Austria  for  avoiding  Great 
War,  110;    statement  to  Berch- 
told  on  Serbian  position,  110  ; 
conflict  of  his  convictions  with 
loyalty  to  his  colleagues,  111, 
112,  113,  114;     destruction  of 
State  papers  before  his  death, 
111,  116-117,  122  ;  comparison 
with  Gladstone,   111  ;  murder 
of,  111,  112,  116-117,  121-122  ; 
comparison  with  Coligny,  112- 
113;     family   traditions,  113; 
Member  of  Hungarian  Chamber 
of    Deputies,    113  ;  Magyar 
Figyeld  founded  by,  114;  sub- 
marine warfare  opposed  by,  at 
Berlin,  1917,  114-115  ;  hostility 
of  army  chiefs  to,  115  ;  relation 
with  Emperor  Charles  IV,  115, 
116,    120;     Austrian  separate 
peace  proposals    approved  by, 


115-116;  mission  to  Sarajevo, 
1918,  116  ;  his  views  of  German 
Emperor,  116  ;  war  guilt  charges, 
refusal  to  defend  himself,  116-117, 
118-121  ;  personal  appearance, 
117;  character,  117-118,  123; 
commands  Debreczen  Hussars, 
120;  dismissal  by  Charles  IV, 
120;  speech  at  last  meeting  of 
Hungarian  Parliament,  121  ;  last 
letter  to  Count  Hadik,  122 

Tithery  or  Thiertry,  glassmaker, 
inquiry,  639 

Tobines,  meaning,  131  footnote 

Toleration  in  religion,  danger  to 
State,  belief  of  16th  century,  165, 
170-171  ;  see  also  under  France. 

Tom  Hood's  Annual,  story  of  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet  in,  401,  405 

Tonneins,  synode  de,  considers  pro- 
jects of  Protestant  reunion,  175 

Toon,  Charlotte.  See  Cushway, 
James. 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus  Montague, 
use  of  Leicester  Fields  church  by, 
609 

Torin,  family  of,  295 
Torriano,  family  of,  295 
Totteridge  (Herts),  341,  348 
Touches,  Seigneur  des.  See  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Casimir  de. 
Touchimbert,  Mademoiselle  de,  467 

—  Prevost  de.    See  Prevost  de  Touch- 

imbert. 
Toulmin,  Samuel,  67 
Toulouse,  Comte  de,  405 

—  Francis,  74 
Toulouz,  Stephen,  74 
Touray,  family  of,  295 
Tourell,  Emily.    See  Stark,  John. 
Tourgee.    See  Targee. 

Tournai  (Belgium),  trials  of  captured 

refugees  at,  183 
Tournier,  Gaston,  at  75th  anniversary 

of  French  Huguenot  Society,  445 
Tourtellot,  Abraham,  593 
Touzeau,  family  of,  295 
Towers,  family  of,  295 
Townshend,    Charlotte,  afterwards 

Norris.    See    under  Fauquier, 

Thomas. 

 Edward,  Dean  of  Norwich,  350 

Trades  of  Huguenot  refugees.  See 

Occupations. 
Transubstantiation,  crucial  contro- 
versy of  the  Reformation,  202  ; 
rise  and  effects  of  doctrine,  282- 
283  ;  in  connection  with  Prayer 
Book  revision,  449-450,  451- 
452 
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Transylvania,  union  with  Hungary, 
effects,  98 ;  religious  toleration  in, 
98,  99;  Unitarianismin,  99  ;  inde- 
pendence under  Bocskay,  101, 
104 ;  annexation  to  Roumania, 
107, 109  ;  see  also  Bocskay,  Prince 
Stephen. 

Trapaud,  family  of,  295 

Trapier,  Paul,  371 

—  family  of,  368 

Trappe,  Jane.  See  Lethieullier,  John 
(3). 

—  John,  422 
Travers,  family  of,  295 
Treacher,  Florence,  391 

—  Thomas  Robert,  and  wife  Eliza- 

beth (Jaques),  391 

Tregent,  James,  67 

Trelawney,  Sir  J.,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
help  to  refugees,  256 

Trench,  family  of,  295 

Trevigar,  family  of,  295 

Trianon,  Treaty  of,  effect  on  Transyl- 
vania, 107 

Trickett,  Stephen,  68 

Trico,  Catalina,  362 

Triquet,  James,  67 

—  family  of,  295 

—  See  also  Trickett. 

Trouillard,  Pierre,  pastor  at  Guines 

and  Canterbury,  229,  230 
Trudaine  de  Montigny,  M.,  and  wife 

Renee  Madeleine  (Rambouillet), 

405,  407  ped. 
Tryon,  family  of,  295 
Tudball,  family  of,  295 
Tudebceuf,  Jansenn  de,  Secretary  to 

Vestry,  Jewin  Street  church,  251- 

252 

Tulk,  Grace,  391 

—  Sidney  Edward,  and  wife  Anne 

(Kanarens),  391 
Tullie,  family  of,  295 
Tunbridge  Wells  (co.  Kent),  73 
Turenne,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 

Vicomte  de,  conversion  to  Rome, 

637 

—  family  of,  295 
Turettin,  Jean  Alphonse,  614 
Turiello,   ,    book    on  Agrippa 

d'Aubigne,  notice,  631 

Turks,  in  Hungary,  religious  tolera- 
tion by,  99 

Turmine,  George,  and  wife  Mary 
Anne,  391 

—  Mary  Anne,  391 

—  Susanne.    See  Carey,  James. 
Turner,  F.,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ordains 

two  Frenchmen,  255 

—  Gertrude  Leonora,  391  I 


Turner,  Henry,  and  wife  Leonora  A. 
(de  Le  Richeux),  391 

—  Miss  Winifred,  521 

Turquand,   Frederick  James,  takes 
part  in  discussion,  52 

—  family  of,  295 

Turquet  de  Mayerne,  Sir  Theodore, 
173,  175 

—  family  of,  295 

Turvile  (Turvill,  Turville),  family  of, 
295 

Twigg,  fruiterer,  73 

Tyrconnel,  Countess  of,  626 

Tyrel    or    Tirel,    Jeremie,  French 

minister,  assisted  at  Bristol,  256- 

257 

Tysack,  glassmaker,  inquiry,  639 


Ully  de  Laval,  family  of.  See 

L'Ully  de  Laval. 
Ulster,   linen   trade    developed  by 

Huguenots,  94,  417-418 
Umfreville  (d'Umville).   See  Dumville 

family. 

Undery,  Louisa  A.  See  Jones,  Percy 
Samuel. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  exemption  of 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  227, 
232 

Union  Protestante  Chretienne,  meet- 
ing at  Homburg,  314 
Unitarianism,  in  Transylvania,  99 
Uruguay,  Huguenot  colony  in,  313 
Ussher,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(Armachanus),  views  on  ordina- 
tion, 221  and  footnote 
Utenhove,  Jan,  career,  483 ;  con- 
nection   with    Canterbury  and 
Glastonbury,    484 ;     arrival  in 
England,  497  ;   at  execution  of 
Somerset,  508 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of.  See  Paget,  Henry. 

Vaars,  John  van  der,  71 
Vaillant,    Francois    (1),  bookseller, 
60-61,  635 

—  Francois  (2),  goldsmith,  61 

—  Isaac,  61,  62 

—  Paul  (1),  and  wife  Marie  Madeleine 

(Boursin),  635 

—  Paul  (2),  bookseller,  61-62  ;  book- 

plate, 61  footnote 

—  Paul  (3),  Sheriff  of  London  and 

Master  of  Stationers'  Co.,  62-63 

—  Suzanne,  See  Prevost,  Nicholas  ( 1 ). 

—  Rev.  Wilfrid  Bernard,  635 

—  family  of,  295  ;  booklet  on,  635 
Valantin.   See  Valentin. 
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Valckenburg,  Marcus  van,  of  Sandtoft, 
410 

Valenciennes  (dep.  Nord),  421,  422 
Valentin  (Valentine,  Valentyne,  Val- 

lentin),  family  of,  query,  639 
Valley  Forge,  American  tercentenary 

celebrations,  78 
Vandebost,    Laurence,    minister  in 

Boston  (Mass.),  592 
Van  den  Bempde.    See  Bempde,  van 

den. 

Vandeput,  family  of,  295 

Van    Dyke,    Paul,    authority  on 

Catherine  de  Medici,  156,  166 
Vanely,  minister  at  Sandtoft.  See 

Werndly,  Jean  Conrad. 
Vanlore,  family  of,  295 
Varcille,  Antoine,  566 
Vareilles,  family  of,  295 
Varenne,  P.,  bookseller,  66 

—  family  of,  295 
Varignon,  family  of,  295 

Vassy,   1   lecteur   at  Leicester 

Fields,  612 
Vaughan,  family  of,  295 
Vautier,  familv  of,  295  . 
Vautrollier,    Jacqueline,  afterwards 

Mrs.  Richard  Field,  query,  318 

—  Thomas,  query,  318 
Vaux,  de,  family  of,  295 

Vay,  Nathan,  minister  at  Guines, 
412 

Vaynes,  de.   See  De  Vaynes. 
Vazeille,  family  of,  295 
Vedel,  Nicholas,  Walloon  minister, 
408 

Veil,  de,  family  of,  295 

Veimar,  Le  Grand  de.   See  Le  Grand 

de  Veimar. 
Vendome,    family    of,  connections. 

See  Delaforce,  Emily  Blanche. 
Venise,  Ste.,  278 
Venours,  Mademoiselle  de,  467 

—  Marquis  de,  35,  237,  238,  467 

footnote 

Verdier,  Rev.  Louis,  death  of,  10 
Vere,  family  of,  295 
Verity,  Hugh  Cecil,  elected  Fellow, 
191 

Vermigli,  Pietro  (Martyr),  497,  500, 
508 

Vernede,  Arthur  Henry,  elected  Fellow, 
323 

Vernet,  family  of,  295 
Verney,  Mary,  219 

—  Sir  Ralph,  218,  219,  220 
Vernezobre,  family  of,  295 
Vernon,  George,  2nd  Lord,  and  wife 

Jane  Georgiana  (Fauquier),  349, 
353,  355  ped. 


Vernoux  (dep.  Ardeche),  Protestant 

church  centenary,  426 
Verrieres,  Sara  de.     See  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Charles  de. 
Verschoyle,  family  of,  295 
Vessels  named :    Herald  of  Mercy, 

630 ;     New    Netherland,    361  ; 

Richmond,  367  ;  Speedwell,  361 
Vestments  in  worship,  origin  in  cult 

of  Cybele,  275 
Vezelay    (dep.    Yonne),  memorial 

plaque  to  Beze,  311 
Vezet,  Theodore,  Col.  in  Huguenot 

regiment,  396 
Vialars,  family  of,  295 
Vibart,  Lancelot,  59 
Vicose  (Vicouse),  family  of,  185,  295 
Vieques,  Hardy  de.    See  Hardy  de 

Vieques. 

Victorin,  Pierre.   See  Dacket,  Sara. 

Vidal,  family  of,  295 

Vienna,  Peace  of,  92,  104-106,  113 

Vienot,  Prof.  John,  elected  Honorary 
Fellow,  82,  84  ;  gift  to  library, 
195;  Histoire  de  la  Re  forme 
franchise,  by,  review,  301  ;  visit 
to  Copenhagen,  310;  address  at 
Oberlin  centenary,  311;  Presi- 
dent at  75th  anniversary  of 
French  Huguenot  Society,  444, 
445,  516  ;  at  foundation  of  Calvin 
Museum,  520 ;  at  quadricen- 
tenary  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  631 

Vierge,  Le.   See  Le  Vierge. 

Vigan,  Le  (Cevennes),  instance  of 
■  proces  contre  Cadavres  '  at,  38- 
40 

Vigne,  James,  67 

—  family  of,  295 

Vignoles,  Ernest  B.,  elected  Hon. 
Auditor,  324,  436,  540 

—  Jean,  567 

—  (Vignolles),  family  of,  295 

Vigo,    Jean   de,    surgeon   to  Pope 

Julius  II,  550 
Vilanche,  Quarter  Master  John  Peter, 

398 

Villaudin,  Sieur,  of  Rennes,  298 
Villegagnon,  Durand  de,  356 
Villepierre,  Abraham,  479 
Villers,  Francois  de,  and  wife  Marie 

(Faye),  414,  415 
Villette,  family  of,  295 
Villettes,  de,  family  of,  295 
Villiers,  Abraham  de,  582 

—  Francis,  67 

 Sir    John    Abraham    Jacob  de, 

elected  Fellow,  540 

—  de,  family  of,  295  ;  in  S.  Africa, 
•  590 
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Vincent,  ,  metal-chaser,  74 

—  Edith    Eleanor,    391  ;     see  also 

Hurkett,  Charles. 

—  Florence  Eva,  391 

—  George,  and  wife  Mary  A.  (Day- 

cock),  391 

—  Richard,  70 

—  family  of,  295  ;    connections,  see 

Hunt,  Amy  Beatrice. 
Vines  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  planted 

by  Huguenots,  95,  206,  286 
Vins,  de,  family  of,  295 
Vinsobres  (dep.  Drome),  centenary 

of  church,  529 
Violier   d'' Amour,    by   P.  Devolay, 

313. 

Virazel   (Virasel),    Belrieu    de.  See 

Belrieu  de  Virazel. 
Virgin  Mary,  pagan  origins  of  cult, 
275-276 

Virginia,    Governor.    See  Fauquier, 
Francis,  son  of  John  Francis. 

—  Huguenot   settlement,    372 ;  see 

also  Manakintown. 

Vismes,  de,  familv  of,  295 

Vitre  (Brittany),  296,  297,  550  ;  refu- 
gees from,  480,  481 

—  family  of,  299 
Vivans,  Comte  de,  477 
Voisin,  Isaac  de,  382,  383 

—  Margaret   de.      See  Richardson, 

William  Daniel. 
Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de, 

defence  of  Calas,   14 ;   visit  to 

London,  59 
Voorbourg  (Vosleboure),  Holland,  468 
Vos,  Jacob  de,  130 

Voutron,  Seigneur  de.    See  Mazieres, 

Nathaniel  de. 
Voysin,  family  of,  295 
Vuillaume,  David,  636 
Vulliamy,  family  of,  295 


VVaddington,  family  of,  295 

Wadham,  John,  493 

Wagner,  Henry,  death  of,  194,  198  ; 

collection  of  Huguenot  pedigrees 

at  French  Hospital,  287,  628  ; 

bequest    to    French  Hospital, 

439 

—  Orlando  Henry,  elected  on  Council, 

5,  83,  193,  437,  541 
VV aite,  Frances  Sarah,  391 

—  Grace  Emily,  392 

—  John,  392 

—  John  Jacob  (1),  391 

—  John  Jacob  (2),  printer,  and  wife 

Frances  M.  (Markes),  392 

—  Mabel  Alice,  392 


Walcheren,  Presbytery  of,  ministers 
appointed  to  Guines  by,  opposi- 
tion of  French  church,  411-412 

Waldegrave,  Sir  William,  138 

Waldenses,  337 ;  colony  of,  in 
Uruguay,  313  ;  emigration  to 
Delaware,  362  ;  see  also  Bible, 
Waldensian  version. 

Wales.    See  National  Library. 

Walker,  Charlotte.    See  Board. 

—  William  Luke,  379 

Walle,  John  de,  490 

Waller,  William  Chapman,  F.S.A., 
85  ;  Weavers'  Co.  minute  books, 
edited  by,  7,  85,  195,  326,  439, 
542;  and  Serces  MSS.,  613 

Walloon  church  in  Holland,  Synods 
of  Dordrecht,  175, 177,  338,  409  ; 
design  for  union  of  Protestant 
Powers  to  enforce  toleration,  240- 
243  ;  choice  of  new  ministers  for 
Sandtoft  by,  408-410;  origin, 
speech  by  Pasteur  Cler,  444  ;  at 
Voorbourg  (Vosleboure),  468  and 
footnote 

Walloon  churches,  Historical  Com- 
mission, 444 

Walloon  congregations  of  refugees.  See 
under  Canterbury  ;  Glastonbury  ; 
London,  Foreign  Churches  in ; 
Norwich  ;  Sandtoft ;  Strasbourg. 

Walloons,  among  Canterbury  weavers, 
26  ;  in  America,  tercentenary  of 
settlement,  77-78  ;  in  Norwich, 
126,  129,  131  ;  in  Glastonbury 
community,  reasons,  498-499 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  139,  140 

Wandsworth  (co.  Surrey), 249  ;  French 
church,  appeal  for  help  with  build- 
ing debt,  258 

Wanley,  Humphrey,  75 

Ward,  Allan  Ogier,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
elected  on  Council,  5,  83 

—  W.  H„  death  of,  10 
Warner,  Col.  Edward,  349 

—  Grace,   afterwards   Byam.  See 

under  Fauquier,  William,  Direc- 
tor of  London  Assurance. 

Wassell,  Martha.    See  Taylor,  Alfred. 

Waugh,  family  of,  295 

Weavers  and  weaving  trade.  See 
Canterbury  ;  East  Anglia  ;  Glas- 
tonbury ;  Occupations ;  Textile 
industry. 

Weiss,  Jean  Gaspard,  620 

—  Madame  Nathanael,  548-549,  619 

—  Pasteur  Nathanael,  Hon.  Sec.  of 

French  Huguenot  Soc,  445,  517  ; 
decorated  with  Cross  of  Legion 
of  Honour,  520 ;     death,  543, 
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548  ;    obituary  notices,  548-549, 
619-621,  630 
Wensley,  Henry,  392 

—  Matilda  Sarah,  392 

Werndly,  Jean  Conrad,  minister  at 
Sandtoft,  resignation,  causes , 
409-410  ;  assisted  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  410 

Werner,  Regine.  See  Halve,  Johann 
H.  C. 

Wesel  (Rhine  Prov.),  507 

West,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  See  Guin, 
Walter  James. 

West  Indies,  persecution  of  Hugue- 
nots in,  363 

Westminster,  Ecole  de  Charite  Francaise 
de,  by  Susan  Minet,  374-392 

Westminster  Ecole  de  Charite 
Francaise,  closing,  374  ;  sources 
for  list  of  scholars,  377  ;  '  Group 
of  Children,'  facing  377  ;  girls, 
final  list,  378-392 

Westminster  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation,  constitution 
and  objects,  365-376 ;  funds, 
regulations,  376  ;  summary  of 
work,  617-618 

Weygand,  General,  on  the  conversion 
of  Turenne,  637 

Whalle,  Thomas,  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
127 

Whalley,  Alice  Amelia,  392 

—  Doris  Emily,  392 

—  Florence  Alice,  392 

—  George,  and  wife  Mary  (Bryson), 

392 

—  George  Benjamin,  and  wife  Harriet 

M.  (Hill),  392 

—  George  William,  and  wife  Emily  J. 

(Bass),  392 

—  Rebecca  Sarah,  392 
Wheldrake   (co.   Yorks),    Pierre  du 

Moulin  at,  181  footnote 
White,  A.  S.,  of  War  Office  Library, 
393 

—  Ada  Sarah,  392 

—  Dorcas  (Brownrigg).    See  Cham- 

pagne, Josias. 

—  Ethel    Winifred.    See  Fauquier, 

Edward  Frederick. 

—  William,  and  wife  Marianne  (May), 

392 

Whitehead,  Eliza  Ann.    See  Hughes, 

Thomas  Frederick. 
Whiter,    Henry,    and    wife  Louisa 

(Brockwell),  392 

—  Louisa  Ellen,  392 

Whiting,  Richard,  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, 511-512,  514 


Whitmarsh,  Lizzie  Lilian.  See 
Broxis,  Gothardo  William 
Simonio. 

Whittingham,  William,  refugee  in 
Frankfort,  506 

—  William,  Dean  of  Durham,  ordina- 

tion by  French  church  accepted, 
222-223 

Wickham  Bishops  (co.  Essex),  315 
Wilkes,  John,  69 
Wilkinson,  family  of,  295 
Will,  Professor,  311 
Willaume,  David,  61 

—  Tanqueray.        See  Tanqueray- 

Willaume. 

William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Count  Tisza's  view  of,  116  ; 
proposal  of  annexing  Transyl- 
vania to  Roumania,  120 

William,  Prince  of  Orange  (the 
Silent),  failure  to  establish  re- 
ligious toleration,  165 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III  of  England, 
patron  of  Louis  Crommelin,  94, 
417  ;  views  of  suggested  Protes- 
tant League,  241 

Williams,  Eliza,  392 

—  William,  506 

Willis,  Mr.,  schoolmaster  in  Port- 
arlington,  565 

—  Gilbert  de  Laval,  elected  Fellow, 

191  ;  death  of,  334 
Willock,  family  of,  295 
Wills,  Ellen.    See  Lefever,  William. 
Willsher,    Harriet   Elizabeth.  See 

Annereau,  James. 
Wilmshurst,  George,  and  wife  Maria 

(Pepper),  392 

—  Margaret  Elizabeth,  392 
Wilson,  Mr.,  of  Braintree,  151 

—  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Christopher  Bruce, 

elected  Fellow,  435 

—  James,  Rural  Dean  of  Leeds,  239, 

240 

Wiltwyck  (Kingston),    New  York 

State,  settled  by  French  from 

the  Palatinate,  362 
Winchelsea  (co.  Sussex),  25 
Winchester,      Bishop      of.  See 

Andrewes,    Lancelot ;  Morley, 

George. 

Wingle,  Pierre  de  (Pirot  Picard), 
printer  of  Waldensian  Bible,  186 

Winhall,  Benjamin  Charles,  and  wife 
Ellen  J.  (Breedon),  392 

—  Ellen  Amelia,  392 
— ■  Emma  Amelia,  392 

—  Philip,  and  wife  Amelia  A.  (San- 

ders), 392 
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Winn,  family  of,  295 
Winter  family,  of  Spital  Square,  535 
Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Boston, 
591 

Wishing  customs,  origin  in  moon- 
worship,  274 

Witham  (co.  Essex),  134 

Wither,  Dr.  George,  petition  in  favour 
of  Dutch  at  Colchester,  141 

Withers,  ,  Col.  in  Huguenot  regi- 
ment, 396 

Witt,  Mr.,  of  Pebmarsh,  151 

Witt-Guizot,  M.  de,  of  Societe  d'En- 
couragement  de  l'lnstruction 
primaire  parmi  les  Protestants 
de  France,  444,  516 

Wlttmeyer,  Rev.  A.  V.,  recteur  de 
l'Eglise  du  St.  Esprit,  New 
York,  death,  548 

Wolcot,  Dr.,  74 

Wolf,  Peter,  delegate  to  Government 
from  Glastonbury  weavers,  487 

Wollaston,  Francis,  342,  355  ped. ; 
his  wife  Mary  (Fauquier),  342, 
343,  355  ped. 

—  Gerald  Woods,  M.V.O.,  Norroy 

King  of  Arms,  elected  Fellow, 
323  ;  The  Family  of  Fauquier, 
by,  323,  340-355;  elected  on 
Council,  541 

—  William,  342,  355  ped.  ;  his  wife 

Elizabeth  (Fauquier),  342,  343, 
355  ped. 

Wolmar,   ,  Professor  at  Orleans, 

268 

Wood,  Amelia  Jane.  See  Tagg, 
John  William 

—  Mary    Alexandra.    See  Cussans, 

Thomas  (2). 

—  Thomas,  506 
Woods,  Margaret,  379 
Wooton,  Mr.,  492 

Wootten-Wawen  (co.  Warwick),  317 
Wren,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
217  footnote 


Wright,  Anne.  See  Charpentier, 
Gedeon  Ernest. 

—  Maria,  392 

—  Richard,  392 
Writtle  (co.  Essex),  428 
Wyatt-Paine,  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  elected 

Vice-President,  4,  83,  193,  324, 
437,  540  ;  joins  in  discussions,  35, 
52,  153,  171,  270,  285,  373,  482  ; 
non- Huguenot  President,  services, 
333  ;  Governor  of  French  Protes- 
tant School  Foundation,  375 

Wyclif.  John,  as  forerunner  of  Re- 
formation, 337-338 

Wymonfold,  Henrietta  (Knight).  See 
under  Durore,  Count  Lewis 
Alexander. 

Wyon,  family  of,  295 

Wythe,  George,  347 


York,    Archbishop    of.     See  Lee, 

Edward ;  Sandys,  Edwin. 
Youe,  Clara,  392 

—  John    George,    and    wife  Olive 

(Buss),  392 

—  family  of,  connections.    See  Tulk, 

Grace. 

Young,  Miss  Isabella  Maude,  elected 
Fellow,  435  ;  narrative  of  Pierre 
Allix  communicated  by,  625 

—  (or  Le  Jeune),  John,  ancien  at 

Leicester  Fields,  610 
Ypres,  archives,  letters  from  Norwich 

refugees,  128-129 
Yver,  Jean  (1),  minister  at  St.  Jean 

d'Angely,  468,  469 

—  Jean  (2),  minister,  in  London,  468 

footnote 
Yvonnet,  family  of,  295 
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